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EDITORIAL 


A  community  like  ours,  in  the  opening 
fortnight  of  a  new  school  year,  is  a  fas- 
cinating study.  Here  are  hundreds  of 
young  Americans,  converging  on  An- 
dover  Hill  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, each  bringing  with  him  his  own  local 
prejudices,  his  own  accumulated  ex- 
periences, his  own  peculiar  ways  of 
living.  For  a  crowded  day  or  two  there 
is  chaos,  and  boys,  new  and  old,  rush 
wildly  and  often  aimlessly  to  and  fro. 
Nobody  seems  settled  or  satisfied.  If 
it  rains,  as  it  did  this  September,  for 
seventy-two  consecutive  hours,  there 
are  dismal  faces  to  be  seen  and  possibly 
some  nostalgic  tears.  And  then  the 
machine  begins  to  run  again.  The  rou- 
tine starts.  Each  unit  falls,  almost  au- 
tomatically, into  his  place.  Habit,  the 
miraculous  "fly-wheel  of  society",  has 
resumed  its  sway.  Our  essential  unity  as 
a  nation  is  never  more  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated than  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  Californian  and  Texan  and  New 
Englander  find  common  ground,  and 
are  assimilated  by  the  fraternity  around 
them. 


It  can  be  said  for  Andover  Hill  that  it 
is  a  spot  where  monotony  is  reduced  to 


the  minimum.  Most  communities  are 
relatively  static.  One  sees  the  same  faces 
and  hears  the  same  politics  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  easy  to  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  one's  neighbor.  At  Andover, 
however,  even  the  teachers  separate  in 
June,  each  to  go  his  own  way  and  return 
two  months  later  with  new  adventures 
to  relate.  As  for  the  students,  they  are 
ever-changing.  Types  may  reappear, 
but  physiognomies  are  never  the  same. 
An  observer  of  human  nature  has  ma- 
terial always  at  his  elbow.  Phillips 
Academy  is  merely  a  cross-section  of 
American  life,  containing  all  that  is 
strong  and  weak  in  our  composite  racial 
characteristics.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  attempt  at  Andover  to  mould  all  the 
boys  into  the  same  general  type.  In- 
dividuality is  usually  preserved,  for' 
there  is  room  and  scope  enough  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  this 
diversity  which  keeps  teaching  an  in- 
teresting profession,  and  adds  spice  to 
the  commonplace  tasks  of  the  classroom. 


Certain  well-intentioned  writers  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
have  been  engaged  in  the  perennial  sport 
of  uncovering  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
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younger  generation.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  boys  of  to-day  are  less  reticent,  less 
dignified,  and  less  reverent  than  their 
sedate  fathers  or  their  courtly  grand- 
fathers before  them;  and  it  is  intimated 
in  familiar  and  timeworn  phrases,  that 
we  are  the  unfortunate  dwellers  in  a  de- 
generate age.  As  one  glances  through 
these  pessimistic  pages,  so  eulogistic  of 
the  past,  so  critical  of  our  own  time,  he 
is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  two  farm- 
ers who  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  corner 
grocery  store,  watching  the  daily  travel 
to  town.  "Wal,"  said  the  first,  as  a 
graybeard  drove  by,  "01'  Si  Perkins 
ain't  the  man  he  used  ter  be."  "No," 
said  the  second,  "  'n'  he  never  wuz." 
No  times  could  have  been  so  good  as 
the  "good  old  days"  are  said  to  have 
been,  nor  could  be  as  bad  as  our  own  era 
is  painted  by  these  mourners. 

Those  who  watch  boys  from  one 
school  generation  to  another  with  in- 
terest and  sympathy  have  an  incom- 
parable opportunity  for  observing  them 
in  action;  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
such  persons  that  boy  nature  changes 
perceptibly  from  one  decade  to  another. 
The  students  of  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  clearly  no  more  moral, 
and  were  undoubtedly  in  many  ways 
more  corrupt,  than  their  Andover  de- 
scendants of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  quite  true  that  our  sons  steal  off  now 
and  then  to  the  "movies"  to  see  the 
hair-raising  exploits  of  some  "super- 
hero"; but  were  we  ourselves  guiltless 
of  retiring  to  the  barn  chamber  to  read 
Dare  Devil  Dick  or  the  sanguinary  ad- 
ventures of  Nick  Carter,  the  peerless 
detective?  The  boys  of  to-day  some- 
times drive  fast  cars;  but  a  fast  car  is 
better  than  a  fast  life.  The  wild  orgies 
and  debaucheries  of  the  1830's  or  even 
the  1890's  in  our  colleges  have  few  par- 
allels in  the  1920's. 


As  to  positive  virtues,  the  youth 
whom  we  know  will  not  fare  badly  by 
comparison.  They  are  obviously  less 
prudish  and  priggish.  Healthy  young- 
sters of  this  generation  laugh  at  Abbott's 
"little  Rollo,"  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
peruse  his  pious  and  pedantic  adven- 
tures. Perhaps  they  do  not  prate  so  sol- 
emnly and  self-consciously  of  high 
ideals;  but  they  do  their  own  thinking, 
and  they  know  for  what  they  stand. 
Obviously  they  are  less  pretentious  and 
less  prudent  than  their  ancestors,  and 
care  less  about  appearances.  But  most 
of  them  are  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
clean  living  and  hard  work,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  do  their  jobs  well. 

At  any  rate,  as  we  watch  th^m  at 
Andover,  they  are  neither  depraved  nor 
dangerous,  but,  with  rare  exceptions, 
uniformly  courteous,  and  willing  to  be 
directed  and  advised.  To  complain  of 
them  because  they  happen  to  enjoy  dif- 
ferent diversions  from  the  youth  of  our 
Civil  War  era  is  to  judge  them  by  super- 
ficialities,—  and  judgment  of  this  kind 
is  as  worthless  as  it  is  unfair. 


The  future  historian  of  American  social 
and  economic  life  is  likely  to  think  of  the 
years  following  the  Great  War  as  a  pe- 
riod of  "drives,"  deserving  at  least  a 
paragraph  or  two  in  explanation  of  its 
psychology.  In  the  retrospect  we  can 
see  that  one  campaign  for  funds  followed 
after  another  with  bewildering  rapidity, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  has  happened 
that  the  need  of  educational  institu- 
tions has  been  very  evident,  and  that 
the  generosity  of  wealthy  men  has 
been  correspondingly  great.  With  condi- 
tions as  they  were,  an  epidemic  of 
"drives"  was  inevitable.  Some  of  these 
campaigns,  like  our  own,  have  been 
highly  successful ;  some  have  not  reached 
theirgoal,  although  securing  enough  toef- 
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feet  an  immediate  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions ;  a  few  have  struggled  painfully  along 
the  road  to  failure.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
effect  on  the  country  has  been  highly 
beneficial.  Wide  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  importance  of  good  teach- 
ing, and  to  the  menace  which  unintelli- 
gent instruction  has  been  preparing  for 
the  nation.  The  country  at  large  has 
been  convinced  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  teaching  profession  become  the 
refuge  of  the  mediocre,  the  indolent,  and 
the  unambitious.  Salaries  everywhere 
have  been  raised, — not  sufficiently,  in 
most  cases,  but  enough  to  bring  a  ray  of 
hope  to  many  a  despairing  teacher;  and 
the  situation  has  been  materially  better- 
ed. The  Andover  campaign  in  particu- 
lar has  had  a  most  beneficial  reaction  on 
the  old  Academy ;  and  a  new  period  of  its 
history  will  doubtless  date  from  the 
evening  when  the  huge  fund  was  de- 
clared raised. 


It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  that 
most  college  authorities  have  abandoned 
the  air  of  condescension  with  which  some 
of  them  were  accustomed  to  listen  to 
secondary  school  teachers,  and  are  now 
meeting  them  half-way,  with  the  tacit 
admission  that  they  are  on  an  even  pro- 
fessional plane.    Occasionally,  even  in 


these  days,  we  hear  from  some  college 
official  who,  ensconced  in  his  place  of 
power,  addresses  the  representatives  of 
preparatory  schools  with  a  supercilious- 
ness and  a  tolerance  only  partly  dis- 
guised ;  but  this  type  is  no  longer  found 
in  institutions  of  repute.  The  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  where 
college  professors  and  academic  instruc- 
tors associate  for  the  same  purpose  on 
terms  of  entire  equality,  has  taught  both 
groups  a  lesson ;  and  the  result  has  been  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  schools  and  the  col- 
leges for  which  they  prepare  their  boys. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  college  is  less  likely 
to  dictate  to  the  preparatory  school 
without  consulting  the  latter;  on  the 
other,  the  secondary  school  is  less  addict- 
ed to  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  college 
officials.  The  proper  relationship  be- 
tween schools  and  colleges  is  obviously 
one  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  not  of 
jealousy  and  antagonism.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Andover  is  delighted  to  re- 
ciprocate the  friendly  spirit  which  exists 
towards  her  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  other  similar  colleges,  whose  delib- 
erate effort  it  has  been  to  join  with  the 
preparatory  schools  in  making  a  young 
man's  education  continuously  progress- 
ive from  childhood  to  maturity. 


For  An  Etruscan  Vase 

Two  names  he  carved  above 
Your  polished,  wine-dark  side : 

The  woman's  to  betoken  love, 
And  his,  to  humor  pride. 

Like  dreams  that  come  and  stand 

Behind  a  dead  man's  deed, 
The  names  behind  your  sculptor's  hand 

None  any  more  can  read. 


Harold  Crawford  Stearns 
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ANDOVER  AND  CHINA 


By  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


Many  old  Andover  men  will  recall  the  some- 
what unique  exercises  of  the  commencement 
season  of  1903.  It  was  at  the  memorable 
dinner  on  that  occasion  that  one  of  our  school's 
most  distinguished  sons,  Sir  Liang  Chentung, 
the  newly  appointed  ambassador  from  China 
to  the  United  States,  brought  the  greetings  of 
his  countrymen,  who,  like  himself,  had  secured 
most  of  their  American  education  in  Phillips 
Academy,  and  who  also  like  himself  had  at- 
tained positions  of  high  distinction  and  influ- 
ence at  home  and  abroad.  Sir  Liang  spoke 
with  feeling  of  the  love  of  these  early  student 
pioneers  for  the  school  which  had  harbored 
them  and  had  given  them  their  first  and  most 
lasting  impressions  of  American  standards  and 
ideals:  and  he  ventured  to  predict  that  in  the 
years  just  ahead  Phillips  Academy  would  be 
sought  by  the  representatives  of  that  younger 
generation  of  his  countrymen  just  awakening 
to  the  full  significance  of  American  ideals  of 
life  and  government,  and  to  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  America's  interpretation  of 
liberty  and  democracy. 

Sir  Liang's  prediction  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled  during  the  seventeen  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  made  it.  He  himself  promptly 
gave  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction 
by  placing  a  group  of  Chinese  boys  in  the 
school  and  under  the  personal  care  of  Princi- 
pal Stearns.  From  that  day  until  the  present 
Lime  a  steady  stream  of  these  cultured  and 
ambitious  youth  from  this  Oriental  land  have 
sought,  like  their  predecessors,  the  advantages 
of  the  old  New  England  school.  This  year's 
delegation,  which  will  number  about  fifteen 
boys  when  all  have  arrived,  is  the  largest  one 
for  a  single  year  thus  far,  and  brings  the  total 
of  Chinese  students  who  have  registered  at 
Phillips  Academy  from  the  time  that  Sir 
Liang  and  his  countrymen  of  Dr.  Yung 
Wing's  famous  educational  mission  entered 
the  school,  to  nearly  one  hundred  boys. 

Unlike  the  large  majority  of  the  hundreds  of 
Chinese  students  who  have  flocked  to  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions  in  recent  years, 
the  boys  who  have  come  to  Andover,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  not  been  government  stu- 
dents. With  the  founding  of  Tsing  Hua  Col- 
lege, the  so-called  American  Indemnity  Col- 
lege, the  preparation  of  Chinese  government 
students  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  America  was  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  China.  Tsing  Hua  graduates  are 
fully  able  to  enter  at  once  the  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  of  this  country,  and  they  are 


found  in  these  institutions  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  For  several  years  as  the  result 
of  this  change  the  Andover  delegation  was 
noticeably  small.  But  China  was  fast  imbib- 
ing western  ideas  and  was  turning  with  in- 
creasing eagerness  to  America  for  that  know- 
ledge of  government,  science,  and  business 
which  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
nation  to  shake  off  the  weaknesses  of  the  past 
and  to  develop  that  individuality  and  strength 
on  which  her  future  greatness  must  rest.  Not 
all  who  desired  what  America  had  to  offer  could 
qualify  under  the  rigid  and  competitive  schol- 
arship tests  set  by  the  government  for  its 
students.  For  those  who  could  not,  but  who 
were  unwilling  to  remain  at  home,  private 
means  must  be  drawn  upon;  and  private  means 
have  been  increasingly  contributed  to  this  end 
during  recent  years. 

The  boys  who  have  come  to  Andover,  then, 
are  the  representatives  of  a  progressive  and,  as 
a  rule,  well-to-do  element  in  China  who  be- 
lieve with  all  their  hearts  that  the  future  safety 
and  greatness  of  their  country  lie  in  the 
adoption  of  the  best  standards  of  American 
lite,  moral,  political  and  business.  Some  of 
these  men  are  the  close  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can students  of  the  earlier  days.  Some  have 
been  awakened  by  contact  with  the  increas- 
ingly effective  missionary  efforts  in  their  na- 
tive land.  All  are  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  the  New  China  must  be  stimulated  and 
guided  by  those  high  and  Christian  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct  which  they  believe  find  their 
best  expression  in  the  United  States.  When  it 
is  realized  that  the  majority  of  these  young 
students  come  to  America  with  this  definite 
intention  of  remaining  for  not  less  than  seven 
years  of  hard  study  before  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  depth  of  patriotism  and  extent  of 
sacrifice  involved  can  be  readily  appreciated. 
And  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  Ameri- 
ca to  insure  that  these  high  hopes  shall  be 
realized  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Nor  is  China  the  only  gainer  by  this  inti- 
mate contact  of  East  and  West.  Nothing 
could  be  better  for  the  classic  provincialism  of 
the  self-satisfied  American  than  this  free 
mingling  during  impressionable  years  of  the 
youth  of  these  two  great  nations.  What  the 
American  boy  lacks  his  Chinese  friend  pos- 
sesses in  abundance.  He  is  keenly  eager  for 
knowledge  and  sets  a  high  value  on  scholarly 
achievement.  He  is  courteous  and  respectful 
to  a  unique  degree.  His  reverence  for  home 
and  parents  and  his  respect  for  authority  are 
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a  delight  to  those  who  have  watched  with  sor- 
row if  not  alarm  the  waning  of  these  basic  vir- 
tues in  our  modern  American  boys  and  girls. 
By  nature  he  is  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  much-abused  term.  But  he  has  not 
learned  how  to  play.  He  finds  it  difficult  to 
relax.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  mere 
scholarship  as  sufficient,  and  he  has  made  little 
practical  application  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
has  secured  from  books  dealing  too  often  with 


Mr.  Clifford  Kirkpatrick 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 


Chinese  literature  alone.  And  so  this  boy 
from  the  distant  East  finds  in  his  American 
life  and  American  companions  those  methods 
of  thought  and  conduct  and  those  robust 
traits  of  character  that  give  him  broader  vis- 
ions and  greater  efficiency  and  strength  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  hard  problems  that 
await  solution  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be 


inferred  that  this  visitor  from  the  Orient  finds 
it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  American  ways. 
Far  from  it.  From  the  day  when  Sir  Liang 
wielded  his  bat  with  telling  effect  as  a  member 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  ball  nine  and  by  a 
timely  three-bagger  brought  victory  to  the 
blue  in  the  annual  contest  with  Exeter  he  has 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  of  American  school  and  college 
life.  American  football  is  still  a  bit  too  stren- 
uous for  the  representative  of  a  race  that  is 
just  learning  to  play.  But  in  tennis  and 
swimming,  on  the  track  and  especially  in 
"soccer, "he often  holds  his  end  with  the  best. 
In  debating  he  has  again  and  again  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  his  American  antagon- 
ist, while  in  literary  activities  in  general  he  has 
gathered  in  many  a  hard-won  prize.  American 
youth,  even  more  than  their  elders,  are  quick 
to  recognize  and  honor  real  worth,  and  not 
infrequently  this  visitor  from  a  distant  land 
is  acknowledged  as  among  the  most  popular 
boys  of  the  entire  student  body. 

And  so  Phillips  Academy  with  its  deeply 
rooted  traditions  of  democracy,  its  insistence 
on  character  and  individual  worth  as  the  true 
standards  of  judgment,  gladly  welcomes  and 
freely  bestows  its  privileges  on  those  who 
bring  so  much  that  is  worth  while  to  its  life  and 
who  carry  back  with  them  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  a  deeply  rooted  loyalty  to  those 
high  ideals  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
that  the  school  was  founded  to  perpetuate.  A 
unique  opportunity  is  offered  this  old  Ameri- 
can school  to  aid  in  breaking  down  those 
barriers  of  race  prejudice  and  selfish  pro- 
vincialism that  keep  nations  and  men  from 
accepting  a  true  human  brotherhood  and  that 
so  often  through  ignorance  breed  hatred  and 
strife.  "Everyone  in  China  knows  about 
Andover"  said  a  Chinese  student  recently 
arrived.  "And,"  he  added,  "it  is  about  the 
only  school  that  we  hear  about  over  there." 
The  implication  of  trust  and  confidence  con- 
tained in  that  impulsive,  if  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, statement  cannot  be  lost  on  those  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  privilege  of 
helping  these  ambitious  youth  to  realize  their 
high  hopes.  And  Phillips  Academy  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  thus 
so  generously  placed  in  her. 


MR.  GEORGE  B.  CASE 
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ELECTION  OF  MR.  GEORGE  B.  CASE  AS  TRUSTEE 


In  these  days  when  the  relation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  as  a  group  and  individually,  to 
the  school  has  fortunately  been  growing  closer, 
the  selection  of  a  new  member  of  that  body  is 
a  matter  of  real  moment  to  everybody  who  has 
the  interests  of  the  Academy  at  heart.  The 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Brown  Knapp 
left  a  vacancy  not  easy  to  fill.  So  many  An- 
dover  graduates  have  recently  shown  marked 
qualifications  for  such  a  position  and  have 
evinced,  at  the  same  time,  an  exceptional 
loyalty  to  the  school  that  it  has  naturally  been 
difficult  to  discriminate  among  them.  At  the 
last  regular  meeting  oi  the  Board,  however,  the 
choice  fell  upon  an  alumnus  who  fulfills  every 
requirement,  —  Mr.  George  Bowen  Case,  of 
New  York  City.  His  election  is  certain  to 
meet  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
active  alumni. 

Born  on  June  9,  1872,  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Mr.  Case  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Kansas  City  High  School  and  later  at 
Phillips  Academy,  where  he  spent  one  year, 
graduating  in  1890.  At  Andover  he  had  an 
excellent  scholastic  record,  and  played  on  the 
baseball  nine,  with  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  and  others  who  have 
since  become  distinguished.  At  Yale,  which 
Mr.  Case  entered  in  the  fall  of  1890,  he  was  for 
four  years  a  member  of  the  baseball  team,  and 
was  chosen  captain  during  his  last  season. 
He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
and  Skull  and  Bones,  and  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship.  Graduating  in  1894 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  en- 
tered Columbia  Law  School,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  being  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1897.  Since  that  date  he  has  practised 
in  that  city,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  White  and  Case. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Case  abandoned 
his  legal  practice  temporarily  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
His  work  in  this  capacity  was  so  notable  as  to 
win  him  the  highest  commendation. 

On  March  11,  1898,  Mr.  Case  was  married 
to  Mary  Clarke  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
three  children,  a  girl  and  two  boys,  the  second 
of  whom  is  now  a  student  in  Phillips  Academy. 
Mr.  Case's  residence  is  in  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  but  he  has  also  what  he  styles  an 
"unpretentious  farm"  in  Norfolk,  Connecti- 
cut. He  is  a  member  of  many  clubs  in  New 
York  City,  including  the  University,  Yale, 
Metropolitan,  Union  League,  Bar  Association, 
Downtown  Association,  Bankers,  and  Recess, 


besides   three   in  his   town   of  Englewood. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  has  been  more  consistently 
devoted  to  its  welfare  than  Mr.  Case.  With 
the  institution  of  the  Alumni  Fund  in  1906 
he  had  much  to  do,  and  he  has  been  inti- 
mately concerned  with  its  organization  and 
policy.  The  project  of  a  Building  and  En- 
dowment Fund  was  his  suggestion,  and  when 
the  plan  was  first  discussed  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  he  promised  his  vigorous  support.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  he  declined  to  accept 
any  special  office  or  title  in  connection  with  the 
campaign,  but,  as  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  work  know,  he  was  the  main 
driving  force  behind  every  scheme  of  action 
and  his  strong  hand  was  felt  at  every  turn. 
His  confidence  and  courage  were  calculated  to 
reassure  even  those  who  are  ordinarily  easily 
depressed,  and,  under  his  inspiration,  the 
nation-wide  "drive"  was  kept  at  high  speed 
until  the  task  was  completed.  The  ultimate 
full  success  of  the  campaign  was  an  achieve- 
ment which  is  very  largely  attributable  to 
Mr.  Case  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  was 
able,  not  only  to  arouse,  but  to  keep  at  white 
heat. 

In  the  report  of  his  class  of  1890  at  Ando- 
ver, Mr.  Case  wrote:  "I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  Phillips 
Academy,  —  a  feeling  which  increases  in 
strength  as  time  passes.  I  remember  my 
schoolmates  with  keen  pleasure  and  am  happy 
that  Andover  grows  as  an  influence  with  them 
as  it  does  with  me." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Case  leaves  the  Board  of 
Trustees  with  thirteen  members,  —  the  maxi- 
mum number  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of 
Phillips  Academy.  Of  these  gentlemen, 
twelve  are  alumni  of  the  school,  and  the 
thirteenth,  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  of 
Harvard  University,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher 
there.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
made  up  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  Boston  (President);  Mr. 
James  C.  Sawyer  of  Andover  (Treasurer); 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  of  Andover  (Clerk); 
Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes,  of  Cambridge; 
Mr.  Clarence  Morgan,  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont; Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  of  New 
York;  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  of  Boston; 
Honorable  John  A.  Aiken,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Fred  T.  Murphy,  of  Detroit;  Mr.  Joseph  Par- 
sons, of  Lakeville,  Connecticut;  Mr.  Frederick 
G.  Crane,  of  Dalton;  and  Mr.  George  B.  Case, 
of  New  York. 
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GERMANY,  SUMMER  OF  1920 


By  Howard  W.  Church 


My  erstwhile  bulging  suitcase  lies  tipped 
upon  its  beam-ends  like  a  superannuated  boat 
on  a  neglected  shore.  Its  emptiness  is  mute 
and  melancholy  testimony  that  the  happy  days 
of  Aranjuez  —  i.e.  vacation  —  are  now  de- 
parted. Even  the  present-day  quantities  of 
red  tape,  seals,  photographs,  tax  certificates, 
letters  of  recommendation  and  innumerable 
calls  on  cigar-smoking  gentlemen  who  preside 
over  passport  destinies  in  this  land  of  the  free 
can  none  of  them  dull  the  zest  of  the  persis- 
tent traveller  with  mind  bent  on  Europe.  And 
then  in  accord  with  the  law  of  compensation 
how  easy  and  harmless  seem  the  subsequent 
formalities  abroad  when  one  has  once  braved 
the  army  of  officials  here.  With  patience 
enough  to  travel  slowly  as  present  transport 
conditions    necessitate    and   to   endure  un- 


avoidable crowding  on  ship  and  train  and  poor 
food  and  quarters  now  and  then,  one  has  only 
to  settle  back  in  comparative  ease  as  a  general 
thing  and  expend  the  "beaucoup"  francs  or 
marks  that  the  really  all-mighty  dollar  can  to- 
day materialize.  But  now  these  toils  and  joys 
are  of  the  past,  and  more  important  in  the 
present  is  the  consideration  of  what  the  Euro- 
pean game  means  to  the  players  rather  than 
to  the  spectator  in  the  grandstand  chairs. 

Germany  is  the  main  subject  of  these  few 
notes  because  this  is  the  country  most  fam- 
iliar to  me  before  1914  and  because  here  the 
disruption  due  to  the  war  seems  more  complete 
than  in  France  or  Belgium.  Conditions  in 
Germany  are  also  more  of  a  sealed  book  to  the 
average  American  than  conditions  in  the  other 
two  allied  countries.    How  often  one  hears  the 
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questions:  What  is  the  chance  of  a  return  of 
the  Hohenzollerns?  Are  the  Germans  at  work 
again?  Do  they  intend  to  carry  out  the  treaty? 
Are  they  starving?  Do  they  hate  the  Ameri- 
cans? Is  the  republic  likely  to  endure?  Ques- 
tions like  this  in  their  variety  and  frequency 
show  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  de- 
velopments in  Germany  for  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Before  me  on  my  desk  is  a  heap  of  shin- 
plaster  currency  as  void  of  value  as  my  empty 
suitcase.  Spread  out  on  my  floor  awaiting 
patiently  a  final  resting  place  are  several  large 
German  posters  which  a  month  ago  decorated 
the  shop  windows  of  Berlin.  One  of  these 
posters  displays  a  bowed  and  heavy  head  like 
that  of  Rodin's  Thinker,  another  a  ragged 
family  clinging  hopelessly  to  a  German  boun- 
dary post.  Both  bear  in  large  letters  the  in- 
scription: "Help  our  exiled  Germans.  The 
restoration  of  Germany  demands  this."  A 
third  poster  shows  a  little  group  huddling 
against  a  boundary  fence,  behind  them  all 
black  with  storm,  but  above  arches  a  rainbow 
like  a  ray  of  hope  with  the  motto:  "Save  the 
plebiscite  territory  —  give  to  the  border  de- 
fense fund."  These  posters  are  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  two  of  the  many  concerns  of 
Germany's  feeble  republican  government  — 
the  support  of  the  numerous  refugees  forced 
by  the  allies  from  their  homes  in  former  Ger- 
man territory  and  the  struggle  to  retain  as 
much  territory  as  possible  in  the  plebiscite 
areas  in  east  and  west.  Paper  currency  and 
posters  alike  exude  the  general  air  of  dejec- 
tion characteristic  of  Germany  in  the  summer 
of  1920. 

Paper  money  of  high  denomination  but  low 
purchasing  power,  grading  down  to  bills  of 
about  the  present  value  of  a  fifth  of  an  Ameri- 
can cent,  are  most  depressing  to  the  holder. 
An  aged  person,  for  example,  who  by  a  life  of 
labor  and  frugality  had  amassed  a  capital  of 
$20,000  before  the  war,  now  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  less  than  $2000,  not  much  more 
than  twice  his  annual  income  of  pre-war  days. 
On  this  basis  life  will  soon  become  impossible 
to  many.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  new  repub- 
lic has  already  announced  a  heavy  tax  on 
principal;  the  allies  have  thus  far  refused  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  war  indemnity;  and  the 
impression  prevails  that  they  will  exact  a  full 
pound  of  flesh.  Worse  than  this  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Bolsheviki  inroad  with  its  attendant 
destruction  of  all  values  is  a  serious  menace. 
Such  anxieties  bear  down  chiefly  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  population.  In  Germany  as  else- 
where the  small  group  of  war  profiteers  are 
luxuriously  filling  cafes  and  theaters.  Typical 
was  the  recent  performance  in  one  week  in 
Berlin  of  half  a  dozen  different  Wedekind 


plays  pandering  to  the  perverted  tastes  of 
the  day.  A  good  Berlin  theater  ticket  now 
costs  thirty  to  forty  marks  as  against  the  four 
to  eight  of  former  times. 

Meanwhile  the  average  citizen  is  peering 
anxiously  every  which  way  to  conserve  the 
remnants  of  his  fortune  and  secure  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  In  Brunswick  I  remarked  on  the 
large  number  of  newly  painted  houses  and  was 
informed  that  people  preferred  to  expend 
money  thus  and  retain  something  rather  than 
lose  it  by  taxation.  If  a  man  be  a  merchant  it 
remains  a  serious  question  whether  he  will  not 
do  better  to  keep  his  goods  rather  than  sell 
them  for  paper  money.  And  if  he  sells  will  be 
be  able  to  restock?  A  capable  man  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Bochum  near  Essen  now 
earns  three  times  his  pre-war  salary,  but  he  sits 
with  frayed  and  threadbare  coat  in  his  splen- 
did office  —  a  new  suit  of  clothes  now  costs 
not  an  hundred  marks  but  nearer  a  thousand. 
To  complete  the  picture  add  to  these  high 
prices  shabby  goods,  shoddy  clothes,  poor 
food,  lack  of  coal,  but  one  or  two  slow  ex- 
press trains  a  day  on  main  lines,  great  scarcity 
of  houses  and  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes,  each  busily  accusing 
the  other  of  hoarding  arms  for  the  purpose  of  a 
future  overthrow  of  the  republic  and  its  trans- 
formation into  monarchy  or  bolshevism  re- 
spectively. The  middle  classes  meanwhile  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  between  upper  and 
nether  millstone. 

The  immediate  chance  of  German  aggres- 
sion against  the  allies  is  therefore  slight.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  factor  that  might 
under  favorable  circumstances  unite  all  classes 
—  that  is  the  widespread  bitter  resentment 
against  the  peace  terms  which  are  universally 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  and  contrary  to  the  terms  as  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides  in  November,  1918.  Keynes's 
book  on  the  consequences  of  the  peace  is  being 
widely  read.  The  first  edition  was  immediate- 
ly exhausted.  The  English  are  not  particu- 
larly disliked  at  present,  it  being  assumed  that 
having  gained  their  ends  in  the  matter  of 
German  colonies  and  the  destruction  of  the 
German  fleet  and  trade,  they  are  willing  to  ease 
up  on  the  indemnity  claims.  No  particular 
hostility  toward  Americans  is  evident.  The 
work  of  our  Quakers  in  feeding  over  half  a 
million  undernourished  city  schoolchildren 
has  even  produced  much  favorable  comment. 
It  is  now  France  on  which  is  focused  the  con- 
centrated anger  of  the  whole  country.  Press 
and  voice  of  the  people  are  full  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation,  the  alleged 
excesses  of  French  negro  troops  quartered, 
among  other  places,  in  Ems  and  Wiesba- 
den, two  favorite  German  resorts,  the  harsh- 
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ness  of  the  French  authorities  in  dealing  with 
Germans  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  the  Sarre, 
and  the  fear  that  France  will  insist  on  so  high 
a  war  indemnity  that  Germany's  inability  to 
pay  will  furnish  a  pretext  to  make  the  occu- 
pation of  the  west  Rhine  bank  by  France 
permanent.  To  make  these  pills  the  more 
bitter  there  is  the  widespread  belief  in  Ger- 
many that  France,  the  conqueror,  is  essentially 
weaker  than  the  conquered.  To  be  brief, 
Frenchman  and  German  are  unable  to  endure 
each  other  and  spend  much  time  in  mutual 
thumbing  of  noses.  A  shining  example  of  this 
feeling  was  the  recent  flag  episode  in  Berlin. 
The  French  hung  out  the  tricolor  on  July 
fourteenth  at  their  Berlin  embassy  next  to 
Unter  den  Linden.  A  German  climbed  the 
roof  of  a  neighboring  building,  reached  the 
flag,  and  made  off  with  it.  France  demanded 
an  apology  and  a  salute  of  the  flag  by  a  com- 
pany of  Reichswehr  troops.  This  was  com- 
plied with  by  the  Germans,  but  the  company  as 
it  marched  away  began  to  sing  "Deutschland 
iiber    alles, "    and    the    French  demanded 


another  apology  which  was  finally  tendered. 

But  these  political  undercurrents  are  less 
interesting  to  the  average  man  than  the  mater- 
ial transformations.  The  streets  of  Berlin  are 
now  filled  with  horse  cabs  and  their  attendant 
litter.  An  auto  is  a  rare  bird.  Around  the 
royal  palace  high  up  on  the  neighboring  build- 
ings still  remain  the  holes  and  scars  of  revo- 
lutionary rifle  and  artillery  fire.  The  Berlin 
Blues  —  the  old  police  —  are  now  supplanted 
by  the  new  Reichswehr,  sturdy  looking  young 
soldiers  armed  with  automatics  and  clad  in 
gray  green  with  dark  spiral  puttees  and  green 
caps.  Here  and  there  dangles  an  iron  cross  of 
the  higher  class  or  some  better  war  decora- 
tion —  the  ordinary  iron  crosses  are  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  little  worn.  "Vorwarts,"  former- 
ly a  violent  socialistic  sheet,  now  finds  itself  an 
upholder  of  the  government  while  its  old  op- 
positional position  is  now  taken  by  the  "Free- 
dom" and  the  Bolshevistic  "Red  Flag." 
The  shortest  autobus  ride  down  the  Linden 
now  costs  a  mark,  and  on  the  street  car  sixty 
pfennigs  as  against  the  former  ten.   A  train  trip 
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on  a  main  line  affords  an  excellent  test  of  the 
standing  power  of  one's  legs.  Unless  one 
boards  the  train  an  hour  early  at  the  initial 
station  one  is  apt  to  stand  half  a  day  before  a 
seat  is  available,  and  this  in  spite  of  fares  now 
double  the  advanced  rate  of  last  spring. 

One  scheme  for  gaining  revenue  aims  at  the 
foreigner  alone.  When  I  arrived  at  Berlin,  I 
left  my  bag  as  usual  in  the  parcel  room  and 
sallied  forth  to  inspect  hotels.  As  I  planned 
to  leave  Berlin  from  the  Anhalter  Station  I 
wished  to  put  up  at  the  "Excelsior  Hotel" 
nearby,  the  only  good  hotel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  equal  of  most  New  York  hotels. 
To  my  joy  I  found  it  as  good  as  ever  and  saun- 
tered in  and  abstracted  a  nice  single  room  from 
the  clerk  for  forty  marks  a  day.  But  when  I 
filled  in  the  police  information  blank  and  be- 
came known  as  an  "Amerikaner"  I  was 
pleasantly  informed  that  the  foreigner  rate 
was  sixty  marks  per  day.  Well,  this  was  but  a 
dollar  and  a  half  and  the  place  so  good  that  I 
stayed  nevertheless.  Breakfast  in  this  hos- 
telry —  of  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  two 
slices  of  gray  bread,  a  little  butter  and  jam 
and  one  fried  egg,  cost  daily  sixteen  marks  and 
a  half  or  about  forty  cents,  and  it  was  quite 
interesting  to  see  guests  bring  their  own 


glasses  of  butter  or  honey  and  bags  of  cheese  or 
sausage  into  the  breakfast  room.  A  fair  meal 
at  a  respectable  restaurant  in  Berlin  will  now 
cost  about  thirty  marks  and  a  half  bottle  of 
modest  wine  fifteen  marks  or  about  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  in  American  money.  The  same 
thing  might  have  cost  ten  marks  in  the  old 
days.  I  paid  about  the  same  prices  at  the 
"Krone"  in  Assmanshausen  on  the  Rhein,  at 
the  casino  at  Bad  Nauheim,  and  in  other 
places.  Bread  is  everywhere  charged  extra  and 
in  some  places  difficult  to  get  without  bread 
tickets.  The  German  householder  is  harder 
put  to  it.  Last  summer  each  person  was  al- 
lowed one  half  pound  of  meat  per  week  and 
now  and  then  a  small  amount  of  butter,  but 
the  better  class  hotels  b  buying  underhand  at 
advanced  prices  are  now  more  comfortable 
abiding  places  than  private  houses  in  the 
city.  Of  course  the  country  has  food  enough. 
Material  conditions  though  bad  enough,  seem 
much  better  in  most  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Briefly  America  is  a  haven  of  peace  at  present, 
and  a  trip  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  pleasures, 
will  bring  home  to  anyone  how  successful  hu- 
man beings  can  be  in  making  each  other  miser- 
able if  they  are  minded  to  try. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  SCHOOLS 


By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


ft  is  thoroughly  beneficial  for  us  all  to  have 
someone  now  and  then  take  up  a  lance  against 
some  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  The  icono- 
clast may  not  be  the  most  pleasing  of  com- 
panions on  a  week-end  party,  but  he  is  a  sure 
antidote  for  stodginess,  inertia,  and  bigotry. 
When  he  takes  the  field,  we  are  compelled  to 
stir  from  our  self-satisfied  outposts  and  seek  a 
secure  position  in  the  citadel  of  truth.  We 
must  either  answer  him,  or  fall  back  into  that 
imperviousness  of  mind  which  precedes  in- 
tellectual stagnation.  Emerson  once  said 
"God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between 
truth  and  repose.  Take  which  you  please,  — 
you  cannot  have  both."  So  it  is  that  when 
some  original  or  eccentric  thinker  says  some- 
thing startling  on  educational  subjects,  he 
should  be  answered  rather  than  ignored. 

For  many  years  English  Grammar  has  been  a 
subject  regularly  taught  to  boys  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
it  has  varied  with  individual  teachers,  some 
administering  it  in  large  and  frequent  doses, 
others  prescribing  it  only  reluctantly  and  sel- 
dom. But  it  has  been  a  orthodox  part  of  the 
curriculum,  sometimes  admitted  to  be  dis- 


agreeable but  always  praised  as  indispensable. 
And  now  comes  a  certain  Mr.  Walter  Guest 
Kellogg  with  an  article  entitled  "Is  Grammar 
Useless?"  in  which  he  concludes  that  English 
Grammar,  —  so-called,  —  is  "an  unneeded, 
unscholarly  excrescence,"  which  "as  it  is  now 
taught,  should  be  dropped  entirely  from  our 
schools." 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  at  once  that 
much  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  argument  is  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable.  If  English  Grammar  is 
to  be  taught  to  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
it  should  have  some  practical  justification. 
I  assume  that  the  two  chief  objects  of  any  well- 
organized  English  course  are  to  lead  students 
to  read,  understand,  and  love  good  literature 
and  to  speak  and  write  correct  English.  With 
the  first  of  these  aims  grammar  has  obviously 
nothing  to  do;  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  study  of  English  Grammar  ever  had  any 
permanent  effect  in  inducing  adolescent  boys 
to  browse  in  libraries.  Its  value,  then,  must 
lie  in  its  influence  in  leading  young  persons  to 
speak  and  write  the  mother  tongue  with  clear- 
ness and  effectiveness.  Here  again,  however, 
we  must  beware  of  a  foolish  optimism.  No 
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doubt  a  knowledge  of  the  so-called  principles  of 
English  Grammar  is  indispensable  to  any  seri- 
ous student  of  prose  style;  but  every  teacher 
is  familiar  with  cases  of  pupils  who  "know" 
English  Grammar,  with  its  stock  of  gerunds 
and  attributive  complements  and  nominative 
absolutes,  and  yet  who,  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  are  distinguished  by  neither 
correctness  nor  lucidity.  College  Seniors  who 
say  "He  walked  with  John  and  I  to  the  sta- 
tion" or  "Everybody  does  what  they  want  to" 
are  by  no  means  rares  aves,  even  in  Harvard 
Yard.  Conversely  many  excellent  writers 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of 
English  Grammar.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
parsing  words,  diagraming  sentences,  conju- 
gating verbs,  may  occasionally  help  in  form- 
ing, but  do  not  inevitably  produce,  a  good 
English  style. 

Common  sense  compels  us  to  admit  that  the 
use  of  correct  English,  whether  in  speech  or 
writing,  is  primarily  a  matter  of  imitation, 
and  thus  depends  to  a  very  large  degree  upon 
the  environment,  the  family,  the  social  stratum 
of  which  the  student  has  been  a  part.  A  child 
brought  up  in  a  cultured  home,  where  his  as- 
sociates use  language  with  quite  unconscious 
grace  and  effectiveness,  will  become  their 
equally  unconscious  imitator;  and  he  will  be 
more  often  puzzled  than  helped  by  being  in- 
troduced to  the  subtle  distinctions  between 
"shall"  and  "will"  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
subjunctive  mood.  He  needs  no  "formal 
grammar"  to  teach  him  how  to  make  language 
express  his  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy 
who  pores  painfully  over  pages  of  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions during  school  hours  and  then  returns 
to  parents  who  break  all  the  rules  he  has  just 
learned  is  likely  to  find  it  difficult  to  practice 
what  is  being  preached  to  him.  Like  a  modern 
Penelope  he  unweaves  in  his  home  every  night 
the  web  of  knowledge  which  he  has  woven  in 
his  classroom  by  day. 

To  put  it  plainly,  then,  the  value  of  the 
study  of  English  Grammar  has  probably  been 
much  exaggerated  in  times  past.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  important  factor  in  an 
English  education.  The  reading  of  good  books 
is  more  desirable,  surely;  so  also  is  association 
with  cultivated  people.  And  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  how  its  study  can  be  entirely  abol- 
ished, as  Mr.  Kellogg  suggests.  How  can  the 
technique  of  composition  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  all  unless  teacher  and  pupils  have  at 
least  a  slight  common  basis  of  terminology? 
The  science  of  language,  moreover,  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  —  as  fascinating  as  the  science 
of  the  stars  or  of  the  flowers.  For  these,  and 
other  reasons  which  there  is  no  time  to  discuss 
here,  I  am  convinced  that  what  we  need  in 
schools  is  not  so  much  the  elimination  of  En- 


glish Grammar  as  its  simplification  and  reform. 

Its  whole  apparatus  must  be  made  less 
technical  and  complicated.  The  English 
Grammar  of  the  traditional  text-book  is  merely 
Latin  Grammar,  superimposed  upon  a  tongue 
not  Latin  in  its  origins.  Latin  is  a  highly  in- 
flected language,  with  a  fixed  and  practically 
unchanging  mass  of  literature,  from  which 
those  interested  in  the  discovery  of  unalterable 
grammatical  laws  have  evolved  certain  defin- 
ite principles;  modern  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  an  analytic  language,  expressing  the 
relation  of  ideas  by  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
the  arrangement  of  words  instead  of  by  in- 
flections. It  has,  moreover,  thrown  off  by  a 
natural  evolution  a  large  part  of  the  inflec- 
tions of  its  parent  Anglo-Saxon,  and  will  in- 
evitably, if  present  tendencies  continue,  throw 
off  more.  The  typical  grammarian,  to  whom 
a  frozen  and  fixed  language  is  the  ideal  and 
who  forgets  that  it  is  his  function,  not  to  de- 
cide what  is  good  usage  but  to  discover  and 
record  what  good  usage  is,  will  naturally  de- 
plore this  tendency  and  will  regret  that  Eng- 
lish, always  fluid  and  changing,  insists  on 
discarding  inflections  and  refuses  to  meet  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down.  But  language  is 
human,  and  defies  the  restrictions  of  pedants. 
The  words  which  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Ar- 
nold opposed  with  all  the  power  of  their  pres- 
tige have  become  part  of  our  daily  speech;  the 
"barbarisms"  of  John  Franklin  Genung  are 
the  accepted  idiom  of  our  race. 

These  facts  it  should  be  the  place  of  the 
text-book  maker  to  point  out.  He  should  then 
deal  with  the  field  of  English  Grammar  in  the 
simplest  possible  fashion,  avoiding  the  use  of 
too  many  technical  terms  and  directing  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  common  blunders  of 
speech  which  cultivated  people  agree  in  avoid- 
ing. The  errors  which  even  ignorant  people 
make  habitually  in  every-day  usage  are  not 
numerous,  and  can  easily  be  discussed  with- 
out a  discourse  on  historic  origins. 

The  prevailing  situation  is  not  without  its 
humor.  I  can  remember  to  my  shame  once 
devoting  a  full  hour  to  the  profitless  task  of 
proving  to  a  group  of  eighteen  year  old  boys 
that,  in  English  as  in  Latin,  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  is  in  the  "accusative  case,"  —  as  for 
instance  in  that  sentence  so  often  on  the  lips 
of  the  average  American,  "I  knew  it  to  be 
him."  I  did  it,  as  I  recall,  in  deference  to  a 
certain  well-known  English  Grammar  which 
filled  four  or  five  pages  with  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  point;  and  I  lacked  the  discernment 
to  see  that  my  elucidation  of  the  matter  was 
quite  unimportant  as  a  step  in  the  education  of 
those  alert  youngsters. 

What  is  needed,  then,  in  preparatory  schools 
is   a  little   book,  — a  very  little   book,  —  in 
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which  the  essential  principles  of  English 
Grammar  are  discussed  from  a  sensible  point  of 
view,  in  terminology  of  a  simple  kind,  with  no 
emphasis  on  unusual  or  exceptional  construc- 
tions or  rare  groupings  of  words.  Such  a 
manual  should  be  planned  primarily  with  the 
practical  end  of  helping  students  to  speak  and 
write  good  English.  There  should  be  no  es- 
pecial effort  to  make  it  further  "formal  dis- 
cipline" or  the  training  of  the  memory.  Its 
purpose  should  be  a  thoroughly  utilitarian  one, 
and  it  should  be  based,  not  on  autocratic  rules 
or  grammatical  terms  borrowed  from  other 


languages,  but  on  current  usage,  —  in  other 
words  on  English  as  it  is  with  cultivated  people, 
not  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  theories 
of  purists.  For  it  is  always  with  a  living  speech 
that  we  have  to  deal,  —  a  speech  constantly 
fluctuating,  ever-changing,  picturesque,  virile, 
and  expressive,  and  therefore,  like  Greek  in 
those  Periclean  days  when  it  too  was  alive, 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  noble  litera- 
ture. When  such  a  textbook  appears,  no  one 
will  wish  to  have  English  Grammar  totally 
abolished ! 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES  IN  WESTERN  TEXAS 


By  Warren  K.  Moorehead 


[For  some  years  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead  of  the 
Phillips  faculty  has  been  interested  in  tracing 
the  development  of  the  strange  Pueblo-Cliff- 
dweller  culture  of  the  Southwest.  In  1892,  1897 
and  1898  Mr.  Moorehead  had  charge  of  expe- 
ditions into  the  New  Mexico-Arizona  region 
where  occur  the  cliff  houses  and  pueblo  struc- 
tures erected  by  that  people.  Three  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  under  his  direction 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  last  one  he  con- 
ducted personally  through  northwestern  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  From  April  to  July  of  this  year 
Mr.  Moorehead  secured  leave  of  absence  from 
Phillips  Academy  and  carried  on  the  researches 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum.  About  eight  men  were 
with  him,  two  of  whom  had  served  on  the 
Maine  and  Connecticut  surveys  for  Phillips 
Academy.  The  means  of  transportation  were 
saddle  horses,  a  Ford  truck  for  camp  outfit, 
and  a  Ford  car  for  scouting  purposes.  The 
discoveries  have  been  set  forth  in  a  preliminary 
pamphlet,  from  which  we  quote  some  para- 
graphs.] 

"Many  expeditions  have  been  conducted 
between  1876  and  1920  in  the  Southwest,  but 
they  are  all  confined  to  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Pueblo-Cliff  Dweller  culture  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Colorado,  Rio  Grande  and  tributaries. 
Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  most  of  us  had 
•concerned  ourselves  with  the  Pueblo-Cliff 
Dweller  culture  as  established  and  well 
known;  yet  no  one  had  begun  study  of  a  phase 
of  the  subject  equally  important;  namely,  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  strange  culture. 
It  dominated  an  area  almost  equal  to  the 
mound-earthwork  section  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Along  this  line  of  thought,  certain 
questions  suggested  themselves.  Naturally, 
the  paramount  query  is  —  Did  the  Pueblo- 


Cliff  Dweller  types  come  from  Mexico,  or 
were  they  the  result  of  gradual  elevation  of  a 
tribe  originally  nomadic? 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, irrigation,  and  superior  ceramics 
came  up  through  Chihuahua  and  along  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  Salado?  Or,  was  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  the  stream  followed? 
Distances  between  the  Pueblo-Cliff  Dweller 
country  and  northern  Mexico  ruins  are  con- 
siderable. This  might  account  for  the  very 
evident  difference  in  the  artifacts.  Again,  is 
this  Pueblo  development  independent  of 
southern  influence?  The  adobe  brick  ruins  on 
the  Salado  tributary  of  the  Gila  seem  to  be 
more  primitive  than  those  larger  groups  of 
cliff  and  pueblo  houses  farther  north,  which 
mark  the  culture  at  its  zenith.  Just  what 
there  is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  or  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  cannot  be  determined  until  ex- 
plorations are  made  in  that  direction.  It  is  an 
unknown  quantity  at  present. 

"Arrangements  were  made  early  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  with  two  gentlemen  of  means 
to  finance  a  third  and  larger  expedition,  with 
the  understanding  that  most  of  the  specimens 
found  would  be  placed  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum.  The  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  spent  by  the  writer  in  visiting  certain 
sections  not  studied  in  detail  by  members  of 
the  previous  surveys.  In  order  that  the  larger 
expedition  might  not  lose  time  in  searching  for 
village  sites  or  ruins  in  this  unknown  (archaeo- 
logically)  section  of  the  United  States,  he 
travelled  about  a  thousand  miles  through  nine 
or  ten  counties  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  lo- 
cated many  sites,  and  made  definite  plans  for 
the  field  work.  The  latter  part  of  April,  1920, 
our  survey  began  operations  at  Handley's 
ranch  on  Wolf  Creek.    We  found  there  more 
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than  twenty  buildings  cf  stone,  varying  from 
six  or  eight  to  twenty-three  metres  in  diameter. 
The  upper  portions  of  all  these  have  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the  foundations  remain, 
and  these  were  from  one  to  slightly  over  one 
metre  in  height.  Ruins  are  scattered  along  a 
level  plain,  convenient  to  the  creek,  and 
covering  approximately  one  square  mile  in 
area.  Five  of  these  were  excavated,  and  the 
results  added  to  those  of  the  first  and  second 
surveys.  Something  like  three  hundred  speci- 
mens were  secured,  chief  among  which  were 
two  restored  vessels,  one  nearly  complete  ves- 
sel, and  numerous  metates,  grinding  stones, 
small  minute  arrow  heads,  stone  knives,  bone 
tools,  etc. 

"About  twenty-five  miles  southwest,  on  the 
main  Canadian,  is  a  similar  group  on  the  ranch 
of  Archie  King,  Esq.,  and  now  named  King's 
Ruins.  Farther  up  the  river  at  Plemons  are 
Cottonwood  and  Tarbox  Creeks.  On  both  of 
these  are  more  buildings  or  foundations  than 
occur  at  either  King's  or  Handley's.  The  Cot- 
tonwood and  Tarbox  ruins  almost  join,  the 
creeks  being  no  more  than  two  miles  apart, 
and  the  buildings  and  graves  extend  back  from 
the  canon  edges  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  plain.  In  most  ot  these  structures  the 
stones  have  been  placed  on  edge  and  the  space 
between  outside  and  inside  of  wall  filled  with 
earth  intermingled  with  small  stones.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  ranges  from  one-fourth 


to  one-half  or  occasionally  two-thirds  of  a  meter. 
All  are  in  ruins,  the  stones  scattered  and  ac- 
curate observations  difficult  to  make.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  structures  there  appears 
to  be  a  slightly  raised  ridge  of  hard  earth.  On 
or  in  this  large  stones  were  placed  on  edge. 
The  interior  was  excavated  somewhat  and 
there  is  a  distance  of  one  to  one  and  one-half 
meters  from  the  inside  floor  to  the  tops  of  the 
larger  stones.  Still  farther  up  the  river  on 
Antelope  and  Dixon  Creeks,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Panhandle,  are 
other  groups  of  ruins.  In  the  valley  of  Ante- 
lope, on  a  second  terrace,  stand  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  nearly  fifty  metres  in  length. 
Proceeding  to  the  Landergin  Ranch,  forty 
miles  north  of  Amarillo,  is  yet  another  group. 
This  one  is  somewhat  different  from  the  others 
in  that  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pinnacle  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  ten  metres  above 
the  plain.  The  space  upon  the  summit  is  less 
than  an  area  in  extent,  and  there  are  twenty- 
two  foundations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  cir- 
cular. There  is  no  water  on  this  summit  and 
the  nearest  spring  is  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
A  creek,  half  a  mile  away,  is  dry  save  during 
the  rainy  season.  At  the  time  the  hill-top  was 
occupied  these  people  may  have  been  able  to 
secure  water,  but  our  party  was  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  a  spring  nearer  than  the  one  men- 
tioned. 

"As  a  result  of  the  last  expedition,  we  have 
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mapped  nearly  one  hundred  sites  or  places 
where  aboriginal  work  was  in  evidence.  In 
Meade  County,  Kansas,  we  found  irrigation 
ditches  covering  some  seven  to  nine  miles. 
This  is  the  farthest  east  that  such  have  been 
reported,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Meade 
County  was  not  settled  in  early  times,  but  is 
comparatively  recent.  Broken  pottery,  flint 
chips,  arrow  heads,  broken  metates,  and  those 
curious  objects  made  of  lava,  common  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  were  found.  In  the 
Oklahoma  Panhandle,  along  the  Cimarron, 
we  discovered  several  series  of  pictographs. 
Whether  these  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are 
scattered  through  eight  miles  of  bluffs,  and  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  were  noted  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  Professor  Thoburn,  and  myself. 
Quite  a  few  were  photographed  and  others 
drawn  by  us.  They  are  common,  we  are  told, 
along  the  river  for  miles.  All  should  be  studied 
and  copied.  Many  of  them  were  exceedingly 
well  executed,  are  spirited,  full  of  action,  and 
evince  no  little  artistic  ability.  Some  of  them 
are  in  colors,  others  cut  in  the  stone.  Vandals 
have  carved  their  names  over  and  near  many  of 
these  pictographs.  The  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  been  requested  to  take  action  to  insure 
their  preservation.  One  large  buffalo  is 
painted  life  size,  and  will  compare  with  the 
poorer  paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  French 
caverns.  We  placed  signs  some  distance 
from  the  pictographs,  requesting  people  not  to 
deface  these  remarkable  examples  of  aboriginal 
pictorial  art. 

"The  survey  of  1920  has  opened  a  new  field 
in  American  archaeology.  The  wealth  of 
material  available  for  study  in  a  region  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  miles  east  and  west, 
seems  almost  beyond  belief.  On  Cottonwood 
and  Tarbox  Creeks  alone,  there  are  one  hurt 
dred  and  nine  stone  graves  in  one  group  and 
more  than  forty  buildings.  On  Antelope 
Cieek,  ruins  are  scattered  through  three  miles 
of  mesa,  second  terrace,  lower  terrace  of  the 
valley.  The  graves  are  somewhat  like  those  in 
Tennessee.  Many  are  lined  with  flat  slabs,  not 
a  few  have  stones  placed  on  edge  enclosing  a 
space,  two  by  one-half  metres.  At  a  slight  dis- 
tance they  give  the  impression  of  white  men's 
burials,  yet  they  are  strictly  aboriginal. 

"Few  regions  in  the  Painted  Desert  present 
a  more  weird  aspect  than  the  Cottonwood, 
Antelope,  Tarbox,  Dixon  or  Landergin  sites. 
There  is  little  vegetation  save  a  few  cotton- 
woods  in  the  valleys.  The  canons  are  brightly 
colored  by  disintegrated  rocks  in  red,  brown, 
white  and  blue  shades.  Most  of  the  groups  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  save  by  cat- 
tlemen of  the  region.  Many  buildings  have 
never  been  disturbed  since  the  Indians  left. 


"From  a  little  distance,  the  large  flat  stones, 
on  edge,  and  spaced  more  or  less  regularly, 
give  the  impression  of  miniature  Stonehen- 
ges.  It  is  estimated  that  two  or  three  winters' 
work  are  necessary  to  make  proper  explora- 
tions. Summers  are  very  hot  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  water,  so  winter  is  the  best 
season  for  field  operations. 

"The  results  of  our  labors  will  be  set  forth 
in  a  volume  devoted  to  the  Arkansas  Valley 
and  published  at  some  future  time.  A  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  several  hundred  buildings 
visited  by  the  expedition,  would  indicate  that 
they  mark  the  transition  period  from  residence 
in  skin-covered  tipis  to  — 

"1  —  Small  foundations  with  pole  andskin 
coverings. 

"2  —  Thicker  walls,  probably  adobe  con- 
struction above. 

"3  —  Stones  laid  flat  —  rudimentary  Pue- 
blo-Cliff   Dweller  construction. 

"The  Pueblo  people  did  occasionally  mi- 
grate and  we  have  some  historical  references, 
to  certain  of  them  building  in  Western  Kansas. 
However,  it  is  suggested  that  these  Canadian 
Valley  ruins  are  not  pure  Pueblo.  Next  to 
architecture,  the  dominant  factor  of  Pueblo- 
Cliff  Dweller  culture  is  the  high  ceramic  art 
these  people  developed.  It  is  but  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Landergin  Ruins  to  Pecos,. 
Pueblo,  where  the  art  was  high.  The  able  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Kidder  and  Dr.  Guthe  have 
proved  this.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Indians, 
would  lose,  or  discard,  their  skill  as  potters  in 
traveling  that  distance.  There  has  been  no' 
true  Pueblo-Cliff  Dweller  pottery  found  on 
any  of  the  sites  visited.  Therefore,  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  Canadian  Valley  culture  de- 
veloped as  it  proceeded  westward,  rather  than 
that  these  sites  are  mere  outposts  of  those 
well-known  Pueblo  people. 

"As  to  the  age  of  these  remains,  nothing 
positive  can  be  affirmed.  The  King  and  Hand- 
ley  Ruins  are  built  upon  a  previous  village  site 
where  buffalo,  bear,  antelope,  and  other  bones 
have  been  found,  one-half  to  one  metre  be- 
low the  foundations.  This  is  not  where  an 
overflow  from  a  stream  has  occurred,  although 
it  may  be  due  to  a  gradual  wash  from  the  hill- 
sides, one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  metres  distant. 

"  None  of  the  stones  used  in  the  houses  were 
dressed,  but  there  were  several  openings  or 
doorways  in  most  of  the  larger  structures.  The 
floors  were  ordinary  clay,  hard  packed.  There 
was  no  turquoise  and  no  ocean  shells  found  in 
the  rooms.  The  oldest  Apache,  Comanche, 
and  Kiowa  were  assembled  in  council  five 
times  during  March,  1920,  on  the  reservation 
near  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,   by  the  writer. 
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Upwards  of  a  hundred  Indians  were  inter- 
viewed. The  older  men  remembered  hunting 
Buffalo  in  the  Panhandle,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  the  Adobe  Walls  fight  of  1871.  They 
all  stated  that  they  had  ridden  over  many  of 
these  ruins,  but  knew  nothing  concerning  the 
building  of  them;  that  the  old  men  of  those 
days  also  were  ignorant;  they  occasionally 
camped  on  top  of  the  bluff  at  Landergin's 
Ranch,  but  their  people  did  not  build  the  stone 
circles  there. 

"I  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  presen- 
tation of  illustrations  of  the  pottery.  It  is  not 
Mississippi  Valley  form;  it  is  not  Pueblo;  it 


probably  marks  the  transition.  Finally,  there 
is  nothing  found  indicating  Mexican  origin  or 
Pueblo  influence.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  observe,  we  have  a  tribe  origin- 
ally living  in  the  buffalo  country  and  of  "  Plains 
Culture"  status  which  changed  as  it  spread 
westward  up  the  Canadian.  They  also  built 
irrigation  ditches  farther  up  the  streams  from 
their  villages  As  they  moved  farther  away 
from  the  buffalo  country  they  continued  to 
change  and  develop  until  they  established 
themselves  in  permanent  villages  —  were  no 
longer  nomads  —  and  finally  became  the 
Pueblo-Cliff  Dweller  people." 


General    School  Interests 


Opening  of  the  School  Year 

Phillips  Academy  opens  its  one  hundred  and 
forty-second  year  with  no  changes  of  any  im- 
portance in  administration  or  policy.  The  en- 
rollment, as  has  been  the  case  for  ten  years, 
has  been  limited  only  by  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  caring,  with  the  present  equipment, 
for  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
boys.  So  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned  a 
school  of  two  thousand  could  easily  have  been 
registered. 

The  teaching  staff  remains  practically 
unchanged.  Mr.  Guy  H.  Forbush  is  in  France 
on  leave  of  absence;  otherwise  no  instructor 
has  gone.  A  new  teacher,  Mr.  Clifford  Kirk- 
patrick,  has  been  engaged  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Pitre  as  instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry  and  Assistant  in  Williams  Hall. 
While  other  schools  have  reported  difficulty  in 
securing  and  retaining  good  men,  the  Andover 
Trustees  have  had  no  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
Principal's  House,  and  it  has  been  considera- 
bly enlarged.  A  new  piazza  has  been  built 
on  the  western  side  of  Clement  House,  which 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  structure. 
Otherwise  changes  have  been  very  few. 

In  general  the  Academy  is  prepared  to  settle 
down  to  business  in  times  of  peace.  The 
restlessness  of  the  war  period  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  the  school  is  now  back  in  the 
"even  tenor  of  its  way,"  —  as  it  should  be 
when  no  greater  issues  appear  to  disturb  the 
regular  routine. 

Andover  Athletic  History 

The  Andover  Athletic  History  compiled 
by  Frank  L.  Quinby  '98,  which  was  men- 
tioned last  spring  in  the  Bulletin,  is  now  about 


ready  for  publication,  and  will  shortly  be 
printed  by  the  Andover  Press.  The  book  will 
cover  in  detail  the  individuals  who  made  up 
the  teams,  the  team's  record  for  each  year,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  records  against  different 
opponents,  together  with  pictures  of  each  of 
the  Baseball,  Football,  and  Track  teams  that 
are  available  since  these  sports  were  started  at 
Andover.  In  addition,  the  minor  sports, 
tennis,  basketball,  soccer,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, hockey,  lacrosse,  golf,  and  the  gymnasium 
teams  will  also  be  covered  in  detail.  A  com- 
plete alphabetical  list  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
men  who  played  on  these  teams,  together  with 
what  teams  each  played  on,  will  also  be  a  part  of 
the  record.  A  special  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  the  college  careers  of  these  old  wearers  of  the 
blue  of  Andover. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  First  Half  Year 

Sept.  19.  Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole,  School 
Minister;  Vespers,  Principal 
Stearns 

Sept.  26.  Morning,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Carter, 
'96,  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  New  York;  Vespers,  Bishop 
William  Lawrence,  of  Boston. 

Oct.  3.  Morning,  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy, 
'94,  of  the  American  Board,  Bos- 
ton; Vespers,  Rev.  Edward  T. 
Sullivan,  of  Newton  Centre. 

Oct.     10.     Both   services,   Rev.   Harry  P. 

Dewey,  D.D.,  of  Minneapolis. 

Oct.  17.  Both  services,  Rev.  John  Her- 
man Randall,  D.D.,  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  24.  Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Ves- 
pers, Edward  H.  Hume,  M.D.,  of 
"Yale  in  China." 
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Oct.  31. 

Nov.  7. 

Nov.  14. 

Nov.  21. 

Nov.  28. 

Dec.  5. 

Dec.  12. 

Jan.  9. 

Jan.  16. 

Jan.  23. 


Both  services,  Rev.  Raymond  C. 
Knox,  D.D.,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 
Morning,  Mr.   Stackpole;  Ves- 
pers, Principal  Stearns. 
Both  services,  President  Clarence 
A.  Barbour,  D.D.,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary. 
Morning,  Rev.  Edward  C.  Boyn- 
ton,  '03,  of  Worcester;  Vespers, 
Mr.  Stackpole. 
Both  services,  Rev.  Ashley 
Leavitt,  D.D.,  of  Brookline. 
Both  services,  Mr.  Stackpole. 
Morning,    Bishop  Edwin 
Hughes  of  Boston;  Vespers,  Prin- 
cipal Stearns. 

Both  services,  Rev.  F.  Boyd 
Edwards,  D.D.,  '96,  of  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Both  services,  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Yale  Divinity 
School. 

Both  services,  Rev.  Jason  Noble 
Pierce,  D.D.,  of  Washington. 


D. 


H. 


The  Andover  Book  of  Graduate  Verse 

The  Andover  Book  of  Graduate  Verse,  on 
which  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns  has  been  at  work 
for  more  than  a  year,  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  The  Yale  University  Press, 
and  will  be  issued  sometime  during  the  coming 
autumn  or  winter.  Before  making  his  selec- 
tions the  editor  examined  hundreds  of  poems 
by  Phillips  men,  in  manuscripts,  in  new  mag- 
azines, in  old  books;  and  consequently  he  be- 
lieves that  the  results  are  representative  of  the 
country  at  large  as  well  as  of  Andover,  and  that 
the  beauty  of  the  old  verse  technique  has  not 
been  sacrificed  for  the  more  varied  beauty  of 
the  new.  The  volume  will  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  117  poems,  a  biographical  index,  giving 
the  literary  histories  and  bibliographies  of  the 
forty-nine  contributors. 

Below  is  printed  a  list  of  the  poets  and  the 
years  of  their  graduation  from  Andover: 


Henry  Cogswell  Knight 
Isaac  McLellan 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Ray  Palmer 
Aurin  Moody  Payson 
William  Hayes  Ward 
John  Albee 
Joseph  Cook 

George  Lansing  Raymond 
Isaac  Flagg 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy 
Frederic  Palmer 
Frederick  W.  Loring 


1806 
1822 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1852 
1854 
1857 
1858 
1860 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Nathan  Haskell  Dole 

1870 

Henry  Johnson 

1871 

Edward  Sandford  Martin 

1872 

William  Morton  Fullerton 

1882 

Talcott  Miner  Banks 

1886 

Charles  Edward  Taylor 

1886 

Henry  Hallam  Tweedy 

1887 

Raymond  Weeks 

1887 

Elliott  Flower 

1893 

Arthur  W.  Ryder 

1894 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

1896 

Percy  Adams  Hutchison 

1896 

Ray  Morris 

1897 

Robert  Rudd  Whiting 

1897 

Lawrence  Chamberlain 

1898 

Paul  Shivell 

1898 

Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler 

1898 

Irvine  Goddard 

1899 

George  Harris,  Jr. 

1901 

Ralph  E.  McMillin 

1901 

Claude  C.  Washburn 

1901 

John  N.  Greely 

1902 

Charles  T.  Ryder 

1902 

John  Gould  Fletcher 

1904 

Walter  Richardson 

1904 

Francis  Butler-Thwing 

1908 

Alonzo  Elliott,  Jr. 

1909 

Ward  Twichell 

1909 

Hudson  Hawley 

1910 

Kenneth  Rand 

1910 

Harold  Crawford  Stearns 

1911 

Howard  Swazey  Buck 

1912 

Dudley  Poore 

1914 

Raymond  F.  Beardsley 

1916 

Harrison  Dowd 

1918 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 

earlier  de- 

cades  are  as  well  represented  as  the  later  ones 
and  that  the  present  generation  has  not  been 
given  what  might  or  might  not  be  termed  an 
undue  amount  of  prominence. 


Entrance  Examination  Results 

One  may  speculate  on  the  value  of  entrance 
examinations  and  believe  or  disbelieve  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  tests  required;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  these  days,  when  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  is  the  chief 
tester  before  which  the  pupils  of  most  schools 
must  appear,  the  character  of  the  school's 
work  is  fairly  well  shown  up  by  the  results 
made  by  its  pupils  before  the  Board. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  be  made 
known  to  and  considered  by  all  interested. 
Some  colleges  require  that  a  lad  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  his  instructor  before  his  C.  E. 
E.  B.  record  will  be  accepted;  that  is,  that  the 
instructor  must  sign  a  statement  that,  the 
boy  has  met  the  college's  requirement  in,  e.g., 
Algebra  A,  and  is  in  the  instructor's  judgment 
qualified  to  pass  the  entrance  test  in  that  par- 
ticular subject.    Other  colleges  make  no  such 
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requirement.  In  consequence  the  Board  re- 
quires no  recommendation  for  admission  to  its 
examinations,  but  if  one  is  presented,  certifies 
that  fact  to  the  college  of  the  candidate's  choice. 

Phillips  Academy  cannot  prevent  its  pupils 
from  taking  examinations  without  recommen- 
dation, and  each  year  sees  many  such  experi- 
ments tried,  with  varying  success.  A  boy 
may  not  have  studied  a  particular  subject  with 
us,  but  in  his  previous  school;  because  of  his 
membership  in  Phillips  Academy  the  report  is 
made  and  credited  to  us.  Or  he  may  have 
failed  with  us  and  taken  the  chance  or  used  a 
recommendation  from  a  previously  attended 
school;  if  he  passes  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  test,  you 
may  be  sure  he  and  his  father  insist  that  he  has 
proved  that  the  teacher  was  either  preju- 
diced against  the  boy  or  too  hard  a  marker, 
but  that  the  boy  is  strictly  0.  K.  And  the 
college  which  publishes  in  its  catalog  a  notice 
that  recommendations  are  required,  will  in- 
variably agree  to  accept  the  subject  as  passed, 
if  Mr.  Blank,  the  teacher,  will  only  state  that 
he  does  not  object. 

Under  these  conditions  it  will  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  Phillips  deserves  neither  blame 
nor  credit  for  examinations  failed  or  passed 
without    recommendation.      The  following 


records  speak  for  themselves. 

Preliminary  Examinations  702 

Pass  Grades  (60%-79%  inclusive)  364 

Honor  Grades  (80%-100%  inclusive)  269 

Total  pass  grades  633 

Failures  (0%-59%)  69 

Failures  with  recommendation  39 

Failures  without  recommendation  30 

Final  Examinations  742 

Pass  grades  (60%-79%  inclusive)  396 

Honor  grades  (80%-100%  inclusive)  186 

Total  pass  grades  582 

Failures  (0%-59%  inclusive)  160 

Failures  with  recommendation  82 

Failures  without  recommendation  '  78 

Totals: 

Examinations  taken  1444 

Pass  grades  below  80%  760 

Honor  grades  above  80%  455 

Failures  229 

Failures  with  recommendation  121 

Failures  without  recommendation  108 


The  Destroyer  "Sturtevant" 

On  July  29,  at  the  yards  of  the  New  York 
Ship  Building  Corporation  a  new  United  States 
Destroyer  was  launched,  and  christened  the 
"Sturtevant,"  in  honor  of  Albert  Dillon  Stur- 
tevant, P.  A.  '12,  formerly  Ensign  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  brought  down 
in  action  on  the  morning  of  February  15,  1918, 


while  fighting  with  his  plane  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Ensign  Sturtevant  was  the 
first  American  aviator  to  be  killed  in  combat 
during  the  war,  and  the  first  Andover  grad- 
uate to  lose  his  life  fighting.  Phillips  Acad- 
emy feels  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  one  of  her 
sons  should  receive  this  recognition  from  the 
nation  which  he  loved  and  served. 


Faculty  Notes — Summer  Activities 

Mr.  Stackpole  attended  the  25th  anniver- 
sary reunion  of  his  class  at  Colgate  in  June  and 
then  went  to  Biddeford  Pool,  Maine,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Just  before 
school  opened  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Jackson's  Hole  in  Wyoming,  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  the  new  instructor 
in  Mathematics,  was  born  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  attended  grammar  school  in  that 
city.  His  college  preparatory  training  was 
received  at  Leominster  High  School.  In  1915 
he  entered  Clark  College  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
there  taking  up  studies  with  training  in 
Chemistry  as  an  objective. 

From  1917  to  1919  he  served  in  the  ambu- 
lance section  S.  S.  M.  647.  Returning  to  col- 
lege in  1919  he  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  degree 
in  1920,  immediately  accepting  a  position  at 
Phillips  Academy. 

Mr.  Parmelee  stayed  on  his  brother's 
ranch  in  Idaho  for  three  weeks,  and  then  went 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  visited  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Yosemite  Valley,  Big 
Trees,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  On  the 
way  home  he  stopped  off  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Roth  spent  six  weeks  in  Wyoming 
with  a  boy's  camp  which  covered  600  miles  on 
horseback.  The  party  rode  all  through  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  and  the  region  south 
of  the  park,  Jackson's  Hole  and  the  Grand 
Teton  Mountains.  There  were  forty  "dudes, " 
including  five  teachers  and  thirty-five  boys, 
and  nine  natives  of  the  west  called  "rough 
necks,"  who  did  the  work  in  camp,  cared  for 
the  horses  and  served  as  guides.  There  were 
six  boys  from  Phillips  Academy  with  Mr. 
Roth. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Church  of  the  Academy 
teaching  staff  spent  the  past  summer  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  sailed  from  America  on 
June  25.  During  his  journey  he  visited  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Coblenz,  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Army  of  Occupation  on  the 
Rhine  (where  he  himself  had  been  on  duty  the 
year  before),  Berlin,  various  other  towns  in 
Germany,  Paris  (where  he  met  Mr.  Guy  J. 
Forbush,  who  is  teaching  in  France  during  a 
leave  of  absence),  and  the  provinces  of  Tour- 
aine,  Normandy,  and  Brittany.    Dr.  Church 
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sailed  on  return  from  Havre  on  September  9. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  read 
Examination  papers  at  Columbia  University 
last  June  for  the  College  Entrance  Board: 
Messrs.  Archibald  Freeman,  John  L.  Phillips, 
Lester  E.  Lynde,  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  George 
F.  French,  and  Guy  H.  Eaton. 

As  formerly,  several  Andover  instructors 
taught  at  Pine  Lake  Lodge,  North  Bridgton, 
Maine,  during  July  and  August.  In  this  year's 
group  were  Messrs.  George  W.  Hinman,  Fred- 
erick M.  Boyce,  Guy  H.  Eaton,  Frank  M. 
Benton,  Henry  P.  Kelley,  and  Winfield  M. 
Sides. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Reception 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  held  its  reception 
for  new  students  in  the  Gymnasium  on  the 
first  Sunday  evening  of  the  term.  The  atten- 
dance on  the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  of  both  old  and  new  students  was  es- 
pecially large  and  included  a  good  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  school.  Many  of  the 
school  leaders  served  upon  the  reception  com- 
mittee and  acted  as  ushers.  Whitney  C.  Lew- 
is, '22,  of  the  track  team,  president  of  the  So- 
ciety, presided  and  seven  representatives  of 
various  school  activities,  among  them  several 
captains  and  managers,  made  brief  speeches. 
These  were  followed  by  addresses  by  Dr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Hinman,  Mr.  Sides,  and  Mr. 
Daly,  coach  of  the  football  eleven.  Especial 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  past  work  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  its  importance  in  school' 
life,  and  the  good  prospects  for  the  present 
year.  One  of  the  school  songs  was  sung  and 
refreshments  were  served.  A  part  of  the  time 
was  given  to  informal  introductions  and  con- 
versation. 


R.  G.  Allen  '22  of  Andover  has  been  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  first  half  year. 
Mr.  Allen  is  captain  of  the  track  team. 


First  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  was  held  at  Peabody  House,  Sunday 
evening,  September  26,  with  an  attendance 
that  filled  the  room.  Mr.  Sides  of  the  facultv, 
S.  J.  Elder  '20,  and  Wayland  Vaughan  'i9 
gave  reports  upon  the  Silver  Bay  Summer 
Students'  Conference,  and  B.  M.  Spock  '21 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  summer 
work  of  some  of  the  Phillips  students  at  the 
William  Casey  Camp  for  Boys  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  term  Rev.  D. 
Brewer  Eddy  '94  gave  a  stereopticon  talk  in 
the  chapel. 


Main  Street  Repaved 

Visitors  to  Andover  Hill  this  fall  have  been 
greeted  by  the  noise  of  the  steam  shovel  and 
roller,  operating  on  the  stretch  of  road  on  Main 
Street  from  Chapel  Avenue  to  Hidden  Road. 
This  roadway,  which  automobilists  have  been 
willing  to  describe  as  the  worst  in  the  state  and 
which  has  been  subjected  to  very  heavy  truck 
travel,  is  now  being  completely  rebuilt  and  will 
ultimately  be  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  road- 
making.  While  the  process  is  going  on,  traffic 
is  being  deflected  to  Chapel  Avenue  and  the 
road  in  the  rear  of  Phillips  and  Bartlet  Halls. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  new  construc- 
tion is  completed  on  Main  Street,  some  meth- 
od may  be  devised  of  compelling  overloaded 
trucks  to  take  another  route  than  that  through 
the  Academy  grounds. 


Death  of  Arthur  Oliver  Thompson,  '09 

Through  some  unfortunate  failure  to  get  in 
touch  with  relatives,  the  Bulletin  has  learned 
only  recently  of  the  death  of  Arthur  Oliver 
Thompson,  '09,  who,  as  a  Captain  in  the  fam- 
ous Seaforth  Highlanders  of  British  Columbia, 
was  killed  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  Cambrai, 
September  29,  1918,  at  the  head  of  the  72nd 
Canadian  Regiment.  Thompson  entered 
Andover  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  remained 
two  years,  leaving  in  good  standing  at  the  close 
of  his  Upper  Middle  year.  He  lived  in  the  old 
Commons  and  also  in  Clement  10.  His 
scholastic  record  was  excellent,  and  he  had  al- 
ready at  Andover  displayed  high  qualities  of 
manhood.  His  name  extends  the  Andover 
Roll  of  Honor  to  eighty-eight. 


The  Haskell  Scholarship 

The  late  Reverend  William  Henry  Haskell, 
a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy,  created,  prior 
to  his  death,  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  scholarship  at  Andover,  with  the  provision 
that  it  should,  when  the  principal  had  in- 
creased to  S3000,  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  with  the  request  that  the 
income  therefrom  be  used  to  aid  needy  and  de- 
serving students  in^,  securing  an  education. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Haskell's  sons, 
this  fund  has  now  been  completed  and  turned 
over  to  the  Trustees,  and  will  be  known  as 
"The  Reverend  William  Henry  and  Ellen 
Haskell  Fund."  In  writing  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
William  S.  Haskell,  '88,  speaking  for  himself 
and  brother,  Mr.  Nelson  Cary  Haskell,'  84 says: 

"We  all  feel  .  .  .  that  the  Academy  ren- 
dered us  the  greatest  aid  in  obtaining  a  good 
education  and  preparing  us  for  our  work  in 
after  life.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  make 
some  small  acknowledgment  of  our  indebted- 
ness." 
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Athletics 


The  football  season  of  1920  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  thirty-four  candidates  re- 
ported to  Captain  Wingate.  The  next  day 
found  the  above  number  increased  to  sixty- 
five. 

Among  those  who  reported  were  five  of  the 
team  who  played  in  the  Exeter  game  a  year 
ago;  Captain  Wingate,  quarterback;  Koehler, 
halfback;  La  Tulippe,  Daley,  tackles;  Wolfe, 
end.  In  addition  to  the  above  players,  there 
are  several  promising  men  on  the  squad  who 
did  not  get  into  the  final  game  last  Fall.  There 
are  also  several  new  members  of  the  squad  who 
are  showing  up  well  at  the  present  time,  and 


who  are  likely  to  make  the  old  members  of  the 
squad  work  hard  to  hold  their  places. 

The  practice  up  to  the  first  game  had  been 
hindered  by  the  intense  heat,  and,  as  a  result, 
only  very  little  real  scrimmage  had  been 
attempted. 

The  schedule: 

Cushing  Academy,  Andover,  Oct.  2 
Dean  Academy,  Andover,  Oct.  9. 
N.  H.  State  Freshmen,  Andover,  Oct.  16. 
Yale  Freshmen,  Andover,  Oct.  23.  {  58 
Harvard  Freshmen,  Cambridge,  Oct.  30 
Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Nov.  6. 
Exeter,  Andover,  Nov.  13. 


Roy  E.  Shepard 
Coach  of  Track  Team 
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Alumni  Interests 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Class  of  1870 

Out  of  sixty-three  surviving  members  of  the 
Class  of  '70  whose  addresses  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Secretary  only  eight  attended  the 
fiftieth  anniversary.  But  those  eight  were 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  unique  delightful ness  and 
value  of  the  reunion.  "  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  anything,"  "It  was  one  of  the  choicest 
experiences  of  my  lifetime,"  and  similar  tes- 
timonies, were  the  spontaneous  expressions 
heard  from  each  and  every  man  who  was  pres- 
ent; and  '70  men  unanimously  advise  all  old 
graduates  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  get 
to  future  reunions.  They  are  full  of  worth- 
while "thrills." 

The  following  men  were  present,  and  most 
of  them  furnished  the  Secretary  with  brief 
statistics  of  their  careers  since  graduation: 

Rev.  Edward  Wilcox  Babcock,  Rector 
of  Holy  Cross  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ordained 
a  priest  in  1880,  having  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  '74,  assistant  at  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Meriden,.  Conn.,  '79-'80,  Rector  of 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  Haven,  '80- 
'84,  Assistant  at  St.  Thomas  and  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York  City,  '84-'90. 
Rector  at  Calvary  Church  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  '92-'96,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
in  Troy.  The  Holy  Cross  Church  in  Troy  is 
the  seat  of  the  Mary  Bouton  Warren  Free 
Institute,  an  endowed  school,  of  which  Bab- 
cock is,  ex-officio,  principal  and  also  teacher  of 
English,  the  Classics,  etc. 

Horatio  Nelson  Campbell,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  a  highly  successful  business  man,  now 
retired  and  living  in  Providence.  He  fur- 
nished the  Class  Secretary  no  detailed  record 
of  his  career. 

Samuel  Shepard  Dennis,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Entered  Yale  in  Class  of  '74,  but  owing  to  im- 
paired health  gave  up  his  college  course 
and  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  returning  to  enter  a  hardware  firm 
in  New  York;  retiring  after  a  few  years  from 
this  business  to  take  up  the  extensive  inter- 
ests of  his  father's  estate.  Has  been  or  still  is 
active  and  responsible  official  of  a  number  of 
financial  and  railway  companies,  President  of 
the  Howard  Savings  Bank  of  Newark,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Newark  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  American  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  the  Morristown  Trust  Company, 
Trustee  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of 


Beirut,  Syria,  etc.  Married  in  1884.  Has  son 
and  two  daughters.  Has  continued  his  early 
traveling  habit  and  has  made  frequent  tours 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

William  Edgar  Hogan,  Bath,  Me.,  taught 
for  three  years  after  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth College.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1876,  —  in  active  practice  ever  since  and  is 
now  senior  member  of  County  Bar;  is  Odd 
Fellow  and  Mason;  and  was  at  one  time 
Grand  Master  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows of  Maine.  Was  formerly  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  Bath;  Registrar  of  Deeds;  and  for 
two  terms  was  Postmaster  of  the  City  of 
Bath  (eight  years  in  all).  Hogan's  account  at 
the  reunion  related  largely  to  his  interesting 
experiences  as  an  old-time  "campaigner"  on 
the  stump,  for  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  and 
various  other  political  notables.  He  has  been 
a  "hustler." 

Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  Boston,  Mass. 
Entered  Amherst  College  one  year  after 
graduation  from  the  Academy  and  took  the 
full  four  years'  course,  graduating  in  '75. 
Was  Class  Poet  at  Amherst.  Entered  An- 
dover  Seminary  in  fall  of  '75  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year  was  called  to  Oahu  College,  Honolu- 
lu, Hawaiian  Islands,  as  Instructor  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  After  two  years  returned  to  An- 
dover  and  completed  theological  course.  For 
about  eighteen  years  from  graduation  in  1880 
held  New  England  pastorates  in  several  towns 
(Weymouth,  Essex,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and  Pomfret,  Conn.) 
In  1892  Associate  Editor,  and  in  1901  owner 
and  managing  editor  of  "Education,"  the 
oldest  high  class  educational  magazine  in 
the  United  States.  In  1907  to  date,  Editor  of 
same.  Organized  in  1901,  The  Palmer  Com- 
pany, Educational  Publishers.  This  is  a 
Massachusetts  Corporation  and  Palmer  is 
president  and  his  son,  Lieutenant  Raymond 
P.  Palmer,  Treasurer  and  Manager.  Palmer, 
while  at  Essex,  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
sad  duty  of  conducting  the  funeral  service  of 
his  college  classmate,  George  F.  Mears, 
Phillips  Class  of  1869,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Essex  church.  Has  resided  in  Braintree 
for  many  years.  Has  two  illustrated  plat- 
form lectures,  one  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  one  on  "Humaneness  to  Animals,"  which 
he  has  given  before  many  audiences.  Five 
children  living,  —  four  of  them  college  gradu- 
ates. 
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for  which  he  is  noted  he  referred  the  Class 
Secretary  to  "Who's  Who"  for  the  above  facts 
in  his  military  career.  He  writes  the  Secre- 
tary that  "we  all  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
getting  us  to  Andover  for  it  was  an  occasion  we 
shall  always  remember.  We  all  are  better 
men  for  it.  Those  were  wonderful  speeches 
at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  and  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  zealous  devotion  to  Andover 
which  the  meeting  demonstrated." 

Jacob  Abbott  Williams.  Has  furnished 
the  Secretary  no  biographical  note  but  he  has 
been  in  the  railroad  business  through  life  and 
excited  the  envy  of  his  classmates  at  the  re- 
union by  unintended  glimpses  of  his  "pass" 
entitling  him  to  go  most  anywhere.  Williams 
is  the  same  old  Williams,  thereby  differing 
from  the  rest  of  us  who  all  avowed  that  had 
we  ridden  on  a  long  journey  as  seat-mates  and 
had  not  mentioned  Andover,  not  one  of  us 
would  have  recognized  any  other  one  as  an  old 
classmate. 

Theodore  Clarence  Woodbury,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.  Became  early  associated  with 
the  banking  business  in  Portland,  Me.,  which 
was  his  native  city.  In  1899  was  called  to 
New  York  where  he  connected  himself  with 
one  of  the  largest  International  Banking 
Houses  in  the  country.    In  1896  was  elected 


Dr.  J.  Breckinridge  Bayne,  P.  A.  1900 
With  some  of  the  sufferers  in  the  devastated  Balkans.    Dr.  Bayne  has  been  called  the  "most 
admired  American  physician  in  Southeastern  Europe." 

(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Red  Cross1 


James  Parker,  Newport,  R.  I.  Major 
General  Parker  (retired)  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He 
graduated  at  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy in  1876,  became  Second  Lieutenant  in 
4th  Cavalry,  June  15,  1876;  First  lieutenant 
in  '79;  Captain  in  '88;  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  '98  and  '99  (12th  N.  Y.  Inf.  Vol- 
unteers); further  promotions  followed  rap- 
idly until  he  became  Major  General  August 
5,  1917.  He  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  Indian  campaigns,  in  Mexican  border  dis- 
turbances, the  Ute  campaign  in  Colorado, 
Apache  campaign  in  Arizona,  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  on  observation  duty  in  France, 
October  and  November,  1917,  in  action  near 
Armentieres,  St.  Quentin,  and  at  Chemin  des 
Dames.  Retired  by  operation  of  law,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1918.  He  was  President  of  Board 
charged  with  revision  of  small-arms  firing 
regulations,  1904;  of  Board  which  revised 
cavalry  drill  regulations,  1902;  recommended 
for  gallantry  in  action  at  San  Mateo,  Manaoag, 
and  Vigan,  P.  I.,  1899;  awarded  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  gallantry 
at  Vigan,  P.  I.,  December  4,  1899.  Author 
of  numerous  articles  in  U.  S.  Cavalry  Journal 
and  other  publications.  Has  five  children, 
some  of  his  boys  following  in  their  distin- 
guished father's  footsteps.    With  the  modesty 
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President  of  the  Omaha  Water  Company  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  position  he  held  un- 
til 1912,  when  the  city  purchased  the  water 
works.  When  in  Portland  he  was  elected  to 
the  Common  Council,  and  after  one  year  be- 
came President,  and  was  later  asked  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  suggested  for  Mayor,  —  but 
declined  as  he  had  no  love  for  politics.  When 
at  Andover,  Mr.  Woodbury  formed  a  taste  for 
athletics.   He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 


in  1915. 


Portland  Athletic  Club,  and  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the  Building 
Commit ttee.  Living  in  South  Orange  since 
1900,  he  has  kept  up  his  athletic  interests  and 
has  been  President  of  the  Field  Club,  the 
Athletic  and  Golf  Club  of  that  section.  He 
also  keeps  up  his  interest  in  tennis,  bowling 
and  skating.    He  retired  from  active  business 


For  an  Andover  Freshman  in  Berkeley 


Please  stand  some  morning  at  the  iron  gate 
And  watch  the  hurrying  passers-by. 

Ifjone,  half-wistful,  wants  to  stop  and  wait, 
Show  sympathy,  —  it  may  be  I. 

"Sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 

Did  ye  hear  their  call 
Tinkle  down  the  street, 

Shiver  on  the  hall 

Like  arrows  on  the  breeze 

Of  a  great  cross-bow 
Or  wind  on  the  trees 

When  the  night  brings  snow? 

Did  ye  hear  them  call — 

Cliff  and  Bud  and  Joe?  ..." 

"Aye,  but  in  the  fall 

A  long  time  ago.  ..." 

And  stand  some  evening  when  the  crowds  pass 
through. 

If  one  wayfarer  asks  you  why 
The  faces  seem  so  strange  to  him  and  new, 

Lie  cheerfully,  —  it  may  be  I. 


Oval 


Harold  Crawford  Stearns 
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Graduate  Interests 


Obituaries 

1849  —  George  Augustus  Allen,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Rowena  Tingley  Allen,  was  born  in  Attle- 
boro,  February  2,  1827,  and  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1852.  He  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  was  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Attleboro  and  in  Phelps 
County,  Mo.,  and  was  principal  of  an  academy  at 
Rolla,  Mo.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  at  Ontario, 
Kans.,  and  he  died  about  four  years  ago. 

1855  —  Luther  Sylvester  Twiss,  son  of  Luther 
and  Mehitable  Loker  Twiss,  was  born  in  Tewks- 
bury,  October  27,  1834,  and  was  a  farmer  in  his 
native  town.  Mr.  Twiss  died  in  Tewksbury, 
July  22,  1918. 

1856  —  Charles  Lewis  Hutchins,  son  of  George 
and  Sarah  Rolfe  Tucker  Hutchins,  was  born  in 
Concord,  August  5,  1838,  and  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1861  and  from  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1865.  He  served  the  churches 
in  Lowell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Medford.  He  was 
prominent  in  church  assemblies  and  was  Chap- 
lain-general of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  was 
editor  of  many  Hymnals,  of  the  Parish  Choir 
Weekly  and  of  Carols  Old  and  Carols  New.  He 
died  in  Concord,  August  17,  1920. 

1856  —  Joseph  Edward  Marsh,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Rhoda  Richardson  Gage  Marsh,  was  born  in 
Pelham,  N.  H.,  September  2,  1836,  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  in  1858.  He  engaged  in 
milling,  orange  ranching  and  real  estate  and 
made  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  died 
April  1,  1917. 

1856  —  Henry  George  Spaulding,  son  of  Reu- 
ben and  Electa  Goodenough  Clark  Spaulding 
was  born  in  Spencer,  May  28,  1837,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class  from  Harvard  in 
1860.  Taught  after  graduation  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  Newport,  R.  L,  for  nine  months  was  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  and 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1866.  He  was  pastor  in  Framingham  and  Dor 
Chester  and  was  a  lecturer  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  and  throughout  the  country  before  the 
schools  and  colleges.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  and  was  the 
author  of  many  books  and  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zine articles.  Mr.  Spaulding  died  in  Brookline, 
September  13,  1920. 

1857  —  Nelson  Fields  Holman,  son  of  Seth 
and  Eunice  Parks  Holman,  was  born  in  Royal- 
ston,  August  4, 1833,  and  engaged  in  mining  and 


real  estate  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  he  died 
July  2,  1920. 

1861  — ■  Donald  McKay,  son  of  Donald  and 
Albenia  Boole  McKay,  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  May  3,  1842,  and  was  a  travelling  sales- 
man, living  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  McKay 
died  recently. 

1861  —  Robert  Winslow  Stevens,  son  of  Rob- 
ert and  Olive  Chamberlain  Illsley  Stevens,  was 
born  in  Bradford,  July  31,  1843,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  was  in  Co.  C  26th  New  York  Cavalry. 
His  business  in  life  was  that  of  a  master  mechanic 
and  he  died  in  Haverhill,  September  13,  1917. 

1862  — ■  James  Woods  Green,  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  Woods  Green,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  April  4,  1842,  and  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1866.  He  was  County  Attorney  of 
Johnson  County  and  of  Douglas  County,  Kans., 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  was  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  where  he  died  November  4,  1919. 
He  was  beloved  by  all  his  pupils  and  the  view- 
point of  youth  was  never  lost  by  him. 

1867  —  Willis  Benjamin  Hale,  son  of  Edwin 
Butler  and  Susan  Converse  Hoyt  Hale,  was  born 
in  Decatur,  111.,  June  17,  1847,  and  graduated 
from  Union  in  1870.  He  engaged  in  banking  and 
brokerage  in  Cleveland,  O,  and  died  in  that  city, 
February  14,  1919. 

1868  —  Lorenzo  Minor  Gillet,  son  of  Lewis 
Warrington  and  Ann  Isabella  Hogmire  Gillet, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  8,  1850,  and 
was  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  an  estate  in 
Cuba,  and  director  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  R.  R.  Mr.  Gillet  died  in  New  York 
City  September  11,  1920. 

1871  —  John  Goodell,  son  of  Walter  and  Sally 
Washburn  Goodell,  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
April  11,  1851,  and  became  a  mechanic.  He  died 
in  Boston,  March  11,  1920. 

1882  —  Ernest  Bottomley,  son  of  Allen  and 
Jane  Wormald  Bottomley,  was  born  in  Elland, 
England,  January  13,  1862,  and  became  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Haverhill.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  December  31,  1919. 

1885  —  Arnold  Plumer  Austin,  son  of  Richard 
Henry  and  Ann  Eliza  Plumer  Austin,  was  born 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  September  12,  1867,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1889.  He  studied  law  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  practiced  his  profession 
there.  He  was  also  interested  in  coal  operations 
and  was  president  of  the  Plumer  Coke  Company 
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and  president  of  the  Fayette  Title  and  Trust 
Company.   He  died  in  Uniontown,  July  9,  1920. 

1885  —  Fred  William  Eastman,  son  of  William 
Wallace  and  Susan  Randall  Lovejoy  Eastman, 
was  born  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  16,  1864, 
and  became  a  dealer  in  real  estate.  Mr.  East- 
man died  in  California  last  August. 

1885  —  David  Provoost  Van  Deventer,  son  of 
David  Provoost  and  Maria  Louise  Shea  Van 
Deventer,  was  born  in  Matawan,  N.  J.,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1866,  and  became  a  counsellor-at-law  in 
Keyport,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  April  6,  1920. 

1886  —  Wallace  Simon  Moyle,  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Fox  Lee  Moyle,  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth, England,  May  19,  1867,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1891,  and  from  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1893.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  being  at  one  time  city  attorney. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
He  possessed  a  peculiarly  rich  tenor  voice  and 
sang  in  church  choirs  in  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  He  died  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1920. 

1887  —  Alfred  Bean,  son  of  Andrew  Cobb  and 
Mary  Augusta  Spring  Bean,  was  born  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  February  20,  1867, 
and  became  an  orchardist  and  stockman  in 
California.  He  was  president  of  the  associated 
charities  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  Mr.  Bean  died  in 
San  Jose,  October  3  ,  1919. 

1887  —  Franklin  Weston,  son  of  Byron  and 
Julia  Clark  Mitchell  Weston,  was  born  in  Dalton, 
August  13,  1866,  and  was  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  paper  and  was  president  of  the  Byron 
Weston  Paper  Company  of  Dalton.  He  died  in 
Pittsfield,  September  24,  1920. 

1891  —  Yasuhiko  Takasaki,  son  of  Goroku  and 
Toka  Takasaki,  was  born  in  Kagoshima,  Japan, 
April  15  and  entered  business  in  his  native  land 
and  died  some  years  ago. 

1893  —  Nathaniel  Foster  Wilshire,  son  of 
George  and  Susan  Emerson  Thomas  Wilshire, 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  5, 1873,  and  be- 
came a  manufacturer  of  steel  tanks,  boilers,  etc. 
His  death  occurred  recently  in  California. 

1898  —  James  Edward  Myers,  son  of  Thomas 
Francis  and  Anna  Holloway  Myers,  was  born  in 
Collinsville,  Conn.,  August  24,  1879,  and  entered 
Harvard  with  the  class  of  1902.  He  died  re- 
cently. 

1904  —  Ralph  Lancaster  Smith,  son  of  Hun- 
tington and  Laura  Griswold  Smith,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  16,  1880,  and  was  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company. 
Mr.  Smith  died  recently. 


1909  —  Arthur  Oliver  Thompson,  son  of  Al- 
bert William  and  Ella  Frances  Eaton  Thompson, 
was  born  in  Farmington,  N.  H.,  January  12, 
1886,  and  became  a  railway  trainman  at  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H.  and  later  went  to  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  Canada.  He  was  a  Captain  of  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders  of  British  Columbia  and 
was  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Cambrai, 
September  29,  1918. 

1910  —  James  Ganson  Daniels,  son  of  James 
Ganson  and  Nellie  Morris  Daniels,  was  born  in 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  February  12,  1890,  and  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  en- 
tered the  naval  officers'  training  school  and  died 
at  the  municipal  pier,  Chicago,  111.,  October  5, 
1918. 

1910  —  Allen  Gilchrist  Patton,  son  of  Allen 
Villard  and  Lucy  Butler  Patton,  was  born  in 
Columbus,  O.,  June  29,  1890.  He  was  gasse  l  in 
France  and  died  of  pneumonia  June  27,  1920.  He 
was  a  broker  in  Cleveland,  O. 

1912  —  Henry  Charles  Davis,  son  of  Charles 
Anthony  and  Lillie  Caroline  Jandt  Davis,  was 
born  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  August  14,  1891,  and 
died  recently. 

1914  —  Newhall  Brock,  son  of  George  Edwin 
and  Mary  Gooch  Brock,  was  born  in  Brighton, 
January  3,  1893.  He  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  was  on  board  a  transport  ship  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  He  was  a  ranchman  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  where  he  was  killed  by  light- 
ning, September  8,  1920. 

1915  —  Eugene  Randolf  McGee,  son  of  James 
Francis  and  Mary  Theresa  Philbin  McGee,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1893.  He 
died  May  20,  1919. 


Personals 

1863  —  George  H.  Catlin  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
received  from  Middlebury  College  in  June  the 
honorary  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 

1871 — George  W.  Cole  of  San  Gabriel,  CaL 
was  awarded  by  Trinity  College  at  the  last  com- 
mencement the  honorary  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 

1876  —  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  for  Near  East  Relief. 

1877  —  At  the  Centennial  of  the  Bowdoin 
College  Medical  School  in  June  1920,  the  prin- 
cipal address  was  given  by  Dr.  Addison  S. 
Thayer,  Dean  of  the  School. 

1879  —  The  only  American  exhibitor  in  sculp- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  this  year 
is  Clyde  du  V.  Hunt,  whose  bust  of  a  child  at- 
tracted favorable  comment. 
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1892  —  Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman  and  Miss 
Maude  Adeline  Bissett  were  married  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  June  29,  1920. 

1894  —  Richard  U.  Strong  is  legal  adviser  to 
the  military  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

1900  — Walter  Snell  Cross  and  Miss  Ruth 
ChadwickT  Crosby  were  married  in  Fitchburg, 
June  26,  1920. 

1900  —  Howard  Drummond  and  Mrs.  Lulu 
Hyde  Hubbell  were  married  at  Bay  Shore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  June  5,  1920. 

1900  —  The  sixth  year  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Day  School  for  Boys  began  September  27  with 
Harold  D.  Oliphant,  Headmaster. 

1900  —  Heaton  Ridgway  Robertson  and  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Dean  DeLancey  were  married  in  Old 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  July  14,  1920. 

1901  —  George  Sharpe  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Lucille  Mellon  Grange  were  married  at 
Palatka,  Fla.,  April  28,  1920. 

1902  —  Abel  B.  Palmerton  is  secretary  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bond  Department  of  the 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1903  —  The  Macmillian  Company  publish 
this  fall  "School  Architecture"  by  John  J. 
Donovan,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

1903  —  John  Burney  Pierce  and  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Williams  were  married  in  Dedham,  May 
22,  1920. 

1904  —  Thaxter  Eaton  is  connected  with  the 
Babson  Statistical  Bureau  of  Wellesley  Hills. 

1904  —  Cornelius  D.  Haskell  is  vice-president 
of  the  Live  Stock  National  Bank  of  Sioux  City, 
a. 

1904  —  Charles  B.  Stuart  is  vice-president  of 
the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Company  of  Chicago,  111. 

1905  —  Eliot  Avery  Carter  and  Miss  Edith 
Berdan  Gardner  were  married  in  Newtonville, 
September  7,  1920. 

1905  —  Ralph  W.  Conant,  on  July  1,  1920, 
was  admitted  as  partner  to  the  firm  of  Studley  & 
Emery,  Boston. 

1905  —  Lawrence  P.  McGovern  is  a  dentist  in 
Lynn. 

1905  —  James  Oliver,  2nd,  and  Miss  Louise 
Potter  Yarrington  were  married  in  Harbor  Point, 
Mich.,  August  17,  1920. 


1905  —  George  Stanley  Shirk  and  Miss  Ruth 
Ba  rnes  Johnston  were  married  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  June  1,  1920. 

1906  —  Charles  Pascal  Franchot  and  Miss 
Lillian  Winston  were  married  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  April  8,  1920.  They  are  to  live  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

1906  —  Barton  Wheelwright  is  an  engineer 
accountant  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

1907  —  James  Blaine  Gillen  and  Miss  Anna 
Marie  Burns  were  married  in  Lawrence,  July  3, 
1920. 

1907  — On  September  1,  1920,  Carroll  C. 
Hincks  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Thorns,  Ells  &  Hincks,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

1907  —  Walter  Otis  Wilson  and  Miss  Marion 
Curtiss  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  27, 
1920. 

1909  —  Donald  C.  Dougherty,  after  four  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  two 
years  and  a  half  as  publicity  director,  secretary, 
assistant  manager  and  acting  manager  success- 
ively of  the  Lake  Division,  American  Red  Cross, 
is  now  established  as  a  publicity  counsellor  with 
offices  at  1836  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

1910  —  John  Radford  Abbot  and  Miss  Helen 
Maxwell  were  married  in  Duxbury,  June  5,  1920. 

1910  —  Donald  Hart  Hemingway  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chase  were  married  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
June  19,  1920. 

1910  —  Van  Dyne  Howbert  and  Miss  Helen 
Louise  Weiffenbach  were  married  in  Denver, 
Col.,  June  10,  1920. 

1910  —  William  Gorham  Rice,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Rosamond  Eliot  were  married  in  Asticou,  Me., 
June  30,  1920. 

1910  —  Kuo-pao  Tsai  and  Miss  Kuei-lau 
Chun  were  married  in  Tientsin,  China,  May  9, 
1920. 

1911  —  Percy  J.  Dole  is  in  Motor  Transpor- 
tation work  in  Andover  and  Lawrence. 

1911  —  Gilbert  Edwin  Porter,  3rd,  and  Miss 
Anne  Horry  Kilby  were  married  in  Anniston, 
Ala.,  April  7,  1920. 

1911  —  Arthur  D.  Sayler  is  practicing  law  in 
Huntington,  Ind.  He  graduated  from  the  Indi- 
ana Law  School  in  1917. 
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1912  —  Sidney  Albert  Cook  and  Miss  Alison 
Loomis  Cook  were  married  in  Lansingburgh, 
N.  Y.,  September  4,  1920. 

1912  —  John  Wicks  Cooke  and  Miss  Martha 
Emmons  were  married  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 
14,  1920.    They  will  live  in  Framingham  Centre. 

1912  —  Arthur  Burr  Darling  and  Miss  Susan 
Lambert  Flahive  were  married  in  Wollaston, 
June  24,  1920. 

1912  —  Frederick  Johnson  Manning  and  Miss 
Helen  Herron  Taft  were  married  in  Pointe  a 
Pic,  Canada,  July  15,  1920. 

1912  —  Rev.  Francis  B.  Remmes  was  ordained 
to  the  Holy  Priesthood  at  the  Church  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  on  June  27,  1920. 

1913  —  Woodford  Hector  Dulaney  and  Miss 
Louise  Marie  Du  Relle  were  married  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  June  12,  1920. 

1913  —  Edward  S.  Gregory,  Jr.,  is  represent- 
ing Lee,  Higginson  and  Company  of  Boston  in. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1913  —  Hiram  Augustus  Crane  Porter  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Reed  Bisbee  were  married  in  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1920. 

1914  —  Langdon  W.  Clark  is  agent  for  the 
School  Specialty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  may  be  addressed  at  121  South  51st  street. 

1914  —  Henry  Williams  Dwight  and  Miss 
Margaret  Cooper  were  married  in  Syracuse 
N.  Y.,  August  17,  1920. 

1915  —  Edward  Ansley  Fellowes  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Maud  Moses  were  married  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  May  5,  1920. 

1915  —  David  Shriver  Soliday  and  Miss 
Louise  Huntington  Kondolf  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  May  8,  1920. 

1916  —  Medwin  Matthews  has  been  appointed 
assistant  instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

1917 — -Francis  Porter  Farnsworth  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Adelaide  Wells  were  married  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  September  4,  1920. 


Shadows 

Shadows,  shadows,  .... 
Dreams  and  rondels,  moons  and  stars, 
Children's  laughter,  prison  bars, 
Love  and  honor,  death  and  fears, 
Silence,  heaven,  peace  and  tears, 

Winds  of  time  along  dark  meadows..  . 

Shadows,  .  .   .  shadows.  .   .  . 

Harold  Crawford  Stearns 
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ATTEN  HON 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome.  Any  hint  as  to 
parentage  or  any  living  relatives  is  desired.    Address  Biographical  Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 


M n  wi  0                                               1   In  c  c 

Of  yCG-T  of  EiltfQ.tlCC 

Age 

Home 

Peter  Farley 

1854 

25 

Compton,  C.  E. 

Albert  Harvey  Farrington 

1864 

18 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Edward  Farrington 

1853 

16 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Frank  A.  Felch 

1854 

18 

New  Limerick,  Me. 

William  H.  Ferguson 

1842 

24 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

William  F.  Ferris 

1836 

19 

New  York  City- 

William  Junkin  Fine 

1873 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cyrus  Davis  Fishbourne 

1850 

17 

Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

William  Oscar  Fisher 

1864 

19 

West  Woodstock,  Conn. 

John  S.  Fisk 

1841 

18 

.  Salem 

Robert  M.  Fisk 

1836 

Bangor,  Me. 

Ebenezer  W.  Fiske 

1839 

16 

Boston 

Frederick  Fitch 

1845 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

John  L.  Fletcher 

1836 

Roxbury 

Frank  John  Folsom 

1865 

17 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Abner  Forbes 

1833 

Windsor,  Vt. 

Harry  Smith  Ford 

1877 

New  York  City 

Ernest  Elliott  Forsyth 

1862 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Foss 

1832 

Kennebunkport,  Me. 

J.  E.  Foster 

1835 

Dan  vers 

Josep.i  Winn  Foster 

1863 

Boston 

John  E.  Fowler 

1856 

New  York  City 

Henry  Pomeroy  Fox 

1852 

15 

Salem 

James  William  French 

1855 

16 

Lowell 

Robert  Rodgers  Frey 

1886 

Springfield,  0. 

Joseph  Z.  Frost 

1845 

New  York  City 

Samuel  Frost 

1834 

Framingham 

William  Thornton  Fry 

1858 

George  Barzillai  Frye 

1855 

16 

Peoria,  111. 

Sheldon  Frye 

1850 

15 

Andover 

James  L.  Fuller 

1844 

Cambridge 

Charles  William  Fullerton 

1853 

15 

Chicago,  111. 

George  F.  Furber 

1834 

Worcester 

Moses  M.  Furguson 

1830 

22 

Lyman,  N.  H. 
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EDITORIAL 


There  are  painful  moments  when  we 
all  of  us  are  forced  to  meet  Truth  face  to 
face,  and  we  are  indeed  pachydermous  if 
we  do  not  wince  under  her  stinging  darts. 
A  faithful  teacher,  for  instance,  over- 
hears one  day  a  nickname  applied  to  him 
by  a  frank  pupil,  —  a  nickname  alluding 
with  caustic  affection  to  his  rotundity  or 
his  eccentricities  or  possibly  to  some  de- 
ficiency in  facial  pulchritude.  Unless  he 
be  an  incorrigible  philosopher,  that  day 
for  him  is  ruined.  Again  it  may  be  a 
kindly  friend  whose  venomous  criticism, 
spoken  avowedly  for  our  good,  is  re- 
ported to  us  and  pricks  our  vanity  as  if 
it  had  been  a  bubble.  Not  one  of  us  is 
immune;  and  editors,  in  spite  of  an  af- 
fected unconcern,  are  really  the  most 
vulnerable  of  human  creatures.  So  the 
other  day  we  were  confronted  with  a 
clipping  which  tented  us  to  the  quick. 
The  literary  magazine  of  a  New  York 
high  school,  having  received  through 
some  mischievous  chance  a  copy  of  a 
recent  Bulletin,  proceeded,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  our  Andover  under- 
graduate publication,  to  list  it  among  the 
"Exchanges,"  with  the  following  com- 
ment: • —  "This  paper  is  too  starchy.  A 
few  jokes  and  short  stories  would  give  it 


'  pep.'  "  Since  reading  this  we  have  had 
ample  food  for  meditation  through  long 
sleepless  nights.  Is  this  for  us  really  the 
first  sight  of  Terminus,  the  God  of  Boun- 
daries, warning  us, 

"It  is  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  sail "? 

When  Porthos,  the  giant  guardsman  in 

the  romances  of  Dumas,  was  about  to 

meet  his  end,  he  recognized  his  doom  by  a 

certain  weakness  of  the  legs.  Perhaps  we 

too  may  read  the  omens  in  this  judgment 

of  the  young.    With  "pep"  as  its  sole 

asset,  a  periodical  may  be  merely  as 

sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  but 

it  is  equally  true  that,  without  "pep," 

our  Bulletin,  in  this  generation,  will  be 

as  nought  in  the  eyes  of  many  men. 


Some  one  sent  us  a  few  weeks  ago  an 
interesting  new  volume,  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  David  Otis  Mears,  of  the  class 
of  1861  at  Phillips  Academy,  who  first 
came  to  Andover  in  April,  1857,  and  was 
assigned  a  room  in  Latin  Commons,  II. 
He  was  homesick,  of  course,  when  he 
reached  the  Hill ;  but,  when  he  saw  his 
quarters,  his  resolution  almost  broke 
down.  "It  was  a  desolate  room  when 
everything  was  settled.    No  carpet  on 
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the  poorly  painted  floor.  .  .  .  The  paper 
was  hanging  in  shreds  on  the  walls.  .  .  . 
Vermin  crawled  on  the  walls  and  bed. 
For  two  weeks,  I  had  all  I  could  do  to 
clear  and  clean  the  room.  With  difficul- 
ty I  obtained  the  consent  of  the  treas- 
urer to  have  the  walls  papered  if  I  would 
pay  for  its  cost.  Two  or  three  bottles  of 
poison  were  used  up  on  the  bedstead." 
When  young  Mears  was  taken  down  with 
the  measles  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
he  had  to  remain  in  his  room,  —  there 
being  no  infirmary  or  hospital,  — ■  de- 
pending entirely  upon  what  care  he  could 
get  from  his  friends  near-by.  Now  and 
then  some  kindly  hand  brought  him  a 
little  food;  otherwise  he  was  practically 
isolated,  with  neither  doctor  or  nurse. 
We  commend  to  those  who  look  back  in 
fond  reminiscence  to  the  "good  old 
days"  Mr.  Mears's  account  of  his  adven- 
tures under  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor.  Phil- 
lips Academy  in  1921  is  by  no  means  a 
haven  of  enervating  luxury;  but  it  pro- 
vides for  its  boys  clean  and  comfortable 
rooms,  and  skilful  attention  in  cases  of 
illness.  Primitive  simplicity  may  be 
sometimes  a  virtue,  but  the  simplicity 
in  living  which  undermines  health  would 
better  be  abandoned,  as  it  has  been,  we 
trust,  in  all  American  schools. 


The  new  Alumni  Fund  organization, 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  an  attempt  to  direct  into 
practical  channels  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  loyalty  shown  by  Andover 
graduates  during  the  Building  and  En- 
dowment Fund  campaign.  It  has  been 
recognized  for  some  months  that  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
must  be  increased  to  cover  two  important 
groups  of  alumni :  those  from  the  middle 
and  far  West  and  those  from  among  the 
younger  graduates.  In  making  their 
choice  of  new  members  of  the  Board  of 


Directors,  the  Trustees  have  naturally 
been  guided  very  largely  by  these  con- 
siderations. Precisely  what  the  Alumni 
Fund  program  will  be  for  the  current 
year  is  for  the  Directors  to  determine  at 
the  January  meeting;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  not  wish  to  abandon  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Alumni  Fund 
was  founded  in  1906.  It  happens  that, 
during  the  period  while  many  of  the 
pledges  to  the  Building  and  Endowment 
Fund  remain  unpaid,  the  Alumni  Fund 
can  perform  an  effective  service  in  add- 
ing to  a  revenue  badly  needed  by  the 
Trustees;  and  even  after  that  critical 
point  has  been  passed,  there  is  bound  to 
be  work  for  the  Directors  to  do.  Phil- 
lips Academy  is  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  men  interested  in  its  welfare, 
men  who  are  proud  to  link  themselves  to 
a  permanent  institution,  and  who,  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  the  part  of  humanity  to 
build  always  for  a  far-distant  future  as 
well  as  for  a  vivid  present,  have  some- 
thing of  Wordsworth's  idealism:  — 

''We  men,  who,  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish; — be  it  so! 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have 
power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour." 


If  the  matter  of  helping  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  opened  for  discussion,  we  can 
conceive  of  few  better  proposals  than 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  competi- 
tive scholarships,  providing  a  consider- 
able sum,  —  at  least  $500  a  year,  —  for 
the  applicant  who  passes  the  best  en- 
trance examination  from  any  defined 
section.  Such  a  scholarship  in  the  Chica- 
go district,  for  instance,  might  attract  to 
Andover  boys  of  high  mentality  whom 
we  are  particularly  eager  to  have  with 
us.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  is  now  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Phillips  Academy  to  care 
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for,  is  making  it  possible  for  the  authori- 
ties to  discriminate  among  them  in  a 
way  which  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable, if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
thirty  years  ago.  In  any  standard  used 
as  a  basis  for  selection,  the  previous 
training  and  scholastic  record  of  appli- 
cants is  necessarily  the  first  matter  to  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  why  scholarships  of  the  kind 
mentioned  should  not  fit  admirably  into 
the  system  of  admitting  candidates  now 
in  operation.  We  need  all  the  fine  schol- 
ars we  can  get.  The  recent  report  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board,  showing  that 
Phillips  Academy,  in  the  examinations 
of  June,  1920,  stands  second  among  pre- 
paratory schools  in  high  ratings  secured, 
is  gratifying;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  stand  first  in  any  such  list. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  such  a  record,  we 
should  take  care  that  the  human  mate- 
rial with  which,  our  teachers  are  to  work 
is  of  the  best  possible  type.  Competitive 
scholarships  are  a  step  towards  this  end. 


The  1920  football  eleven,  captained  by 
Wingate  and  coached  by  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Daly,  has  completed  a  season  for 
which  it  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. At  a  time  when  some  colleges  still 
apparently  rely  on  muscle  and  weight 
in  the  players,  Mr.  Daly,  by  quiet  yet 
effective  methods,  has  made  football  a 


game  of  brains  as  well  as  brawn.  As 
Andover  teams  have  recently  played  it, 
it  is  a  science,  in  which  skilfulness  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree.  In  the 
end,  as  the  Harvard  eleven  showed 
during  the  past  autumn,  team  play  fre- 
quently compensates  for  lack  of  individ- 
ual brilliancy;  and  it  is  in  team  play  that 
a  coach's  fine  hand  is  best  detected. 
Mr.  Daly  was  helped,  it  may  be  added, 
by  a  quick  comprehension  and  ad- 
mirable generalship  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Wingate,  but  even  the  latter's- 
performance,  notable  though  it  was,, 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  right  sort  of  cooperation  from  his- 
mates. 


Mr.  Frank  L.  Quinby's  recently  pub- 
lished volume  on  Phillips  Academy  ath- 
letics covers  in  much  detail  one  field  of 
student  activity,  from  the  days  when 
football  was  a  crude  scramble  to  the- 
period  when  it  became  a  scientific  bat- 
tle. The  book  contains  a  large  number 
of  cuts  of  former  teams  in  football, 
baseball,  and  track  athletics,  and  also 
complete  statistics  of  the  school  records 
in  various  sports.  To  the  great  body  of 
former  athletes  among  the  alumni  the 
pages  will  bring  back  memories  of  the 
old  days  on  diamond,  track,  and  field, 
when  they  were  younger,  and  perhaps 
more  graceful,  than  they  are  to-day. 


PORT 

By  Harold  C.  Stearns 

Along  the  days  and  months  and  years 

We  sailed  our  little  boat, 
Despite  the  storms  of  sighs  and  tears 

Happy  as  any  folk  afloat. 

And  now  a  harbor  gleams  ahead 
Where  all  torn  sails  are  furled.  .  .  . 

Ho !  for  the  dreams  our  hearts  have  said 
Wake  and  fashion  another  world ! 


OLIVER  G  JENNINGS.  '83 


FRANK  H.  SIMMONS,  '94 


frederick  w.  allen,  "96  arthur  drinkwater,  '96 

Some  of  the  Original  Members  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Board 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  ALUMNI  FUND  ORGANIZATION 


During  the  inception  and  progress  of  the 
Building  and  Endowment  Fund,  the  Alumni 
Fund,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  Phillips 
Academy  in  past  years,  had  necessarily  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  It  was  essential  that 
energy  should  be  directed  primarily  to  securing 
the  $1,500,000  which  the  Trustees  estimated 
as  the  sum  required  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  to  construct  the  proposed  new 
Main  Building.  The  Building  and  Endow- 
ment Fund,  thanks  to  the  loyalty  and  generos- 
ity of  the  graduates,  is  now,  on  paper  at  least, 
complete,  and  the  question  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Fund  has  been  for  some 
months  under  discussion. 

Early  in  December,  after  some  informal 
gatherings,  the  Trustees  decided  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  with 
the  idea  of  giving  representation  to  alumni 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  also  from  the 
younger  group  of  graduates.  Appointments 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  were  then  communi- 
cated officially  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Trustees  to 
the  following  persons: — •  F.  W.  Allen,  '96; 
Allan  W.  Ames,  '14;  Francis  R.  Appleton,  '71; 
Julian  Burdick,  '99;  George  B.  Case,  '90; 
Thomas  Cochran,  '90;  Franklin  M.  Crosby, 
'93;  W.  L.  Dickey,  '13;  Arthur  Drinkwater, 
'96;  S.  L.  Fuller,  '94;  Carl  W.  Hamilton,  '09; 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83;  Julian  S.  Mason, '94; 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  '03;  James  B.  Neale,  '92; 
J.  F.  Otis,  '88;  Nathaniel  Paschall,  '04; 
Philip  L.  Reed,  '02;  Frank  H.  Simmons,  '94; 
Frederick  C.  Walcott,  '87.  A  meeting  of  these 
gentlemen  will  be  held  at  luncheon  on  January 


10  at  the  Midday  Club  in  New  York  City,  at 
which  time  a  program  for  the  current  year  will 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  and^voted  upon. 
Other  important  business  to  be  considered  will 
be  the  election  of  officers  and  a  consideration 
of  the  function  to  be  performed  by  the  Alumni 
Fund  organization  in  relation  to  the  Academy 
for  the  next  few  years. 

In  connection  with  the  problems  involved 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  sum  in  cash 
and  securities  paid  in  on  the  Building  and  En- 
dowment Fund  is  to  date  rather  less  than 
3750,000.  The  Trustees,  however,  acting  on 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  Building  and  Endow- 
ment Fund  Committee,  proceeded  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  Andover  instructors  immediately, 
even  though  money  sufficient  to  provide  this 
additional  expen:e  was  not  at  once  forth- 
coming. As  has  been  often  said,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Bulletin  to  solicit  funds  even 
for  the  most  legitimate  purposes;  but  these 
facts  are  presented  so  that  the  present  aims  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  Directors  may  be  understood. 

Whatever  program  is  adopted  the  Directors 
will  rely  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  on  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  various  class 
agents.  Invitations  have  accordingly  been 
sent  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  effectively 
served  the  school  in  former  years,  asking  them 
to  continue  to  act  as  agents  for  their  respective 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  signi- 
ficance which  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund 
seems  likely  to  assume,  these  men  will  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Directors  in  making 
the  new  plan  a  success. 


"ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  .  .  ." 

By  Harold  C.  Stearns 

Where  are  our  sleds,  our  tops,  and  our  miggles 
Chinies  and  peewees  and  King  Moonstone? 

Where  are  our  baseball  bats  and  our  fish- 
poles?  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  world  we  used  to  own? 

Where  are  our  ponies  the  whole  town  rode  on? 
Where  are  the  gangs  and  the  Wild  West 
Show 

That  robbed  and  looted,  and  burned  up  hay- 
stacks? .  .  . 
Where  are  the  gods  we  used  to  know? 

Movies  today  —  and  what  for  tomorrow? 

Shade  of  Tom  Sawyer!  How  I  and  You 
Long  for  the  hours  of  one  Saturday  morning 

Just  to  show  youth  what  youth  can  do  I 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  AND  THE  YOUNG  BOY 

By  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


Noticeable  changes  in  material  equipment 
that  have  taken  place  at  Phillips  Academy  dur- 
ing recent  years  are  pretty  well  understood  and 
their  value  well  appraised  by  old  boys  who,  in 
their  own  school  days,  hauled  coal  and  water 
up  the  rickety  and  winding  stairways  of  Latin 
and  English  Commons,  wrestled  with  the 
food  supplied  at  "The  Majors"  at  three  dol- 
lars per  week,  and  fought  for  their  turns  at  the 
single  pair  of  swinging  rings  and  half-dozen 
broken  chest-weights  that  constituted  the 
school  gymnasium.  One  glance  at  the  grounds 
and  buildings  of  the  present  day  is  enough  to 
assure  the  old-timer  that  something  savoring 
of  a  miracle  has  taken  place.  The  evidence  is 
there  and  stares  him  in  the  face.  What  the 
average  old  boy  does  not  appreciate,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  with  these  outside  changes 
equally  if  not  even  more  important  changes 
within  the  school  itself  have  been  brought 
about,  —  changes  affecting  vitally  and  help- 
fully the  scholarship,  morals,  and  health  of  the 
boys,  those  three  essentials  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  true  education.  While  not  radical,  in 
the  abused  sense  of  this  term,  and  while  in  no 
sense  weakening  the  old  ideals  and  traditions 
of  Phillips  Academy,  these  changes  have  been 
many  and  significant.  Among  them  none 
has  perhaps  aroused  greater  interest  or 
prompted  keener  criticism  and  discussion  than 
the  definite  effort  of  the  school  authorities  to 
attract  and  properly  care  for  a  larger  number 
of  younger  boys  and  to  build  up  the  Junior,  or 
lowest,  class  in  the  school. 

To  understand  the  motives  that  prompted 
the  school  to  pursue  this  course  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  grounds  for  such  adverse  criticism  as 
this  policy  has  called  forth  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  go  back  a  few  years  in  the  school's  his- 
tory and  examine  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted the  trustees  at  that  time. 

In  public  estimation  Phillips  Academy  had 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  somewhat  dubious 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  school  to  which  to 
send  a  boy  of  mature  years  and  well  established 
character.  Its  scholarship  standards  had  al- 
ways been  of  the  highest,  and  its  graduates 
had  justly  earned  the  reputation  for  intellec- 
tual ability  and  moral  poise.  In  college  their 
initiative  and  self-reliance  had  brought  them 
much  more  than  the  customary  share  of  col- 
lege honors;  and  in  the  world  outside  they  had 
more  than  held  their  own.  These  results  were 
due  to  no  accident  but  rather  to  the  testing 
and  training  received  in  a  school  environment 


admirably  calculated  to  strengthen  those'who 
were  already  strong  but  wholly  unsuitcd  to 
make  a  man  of  the  average  boy,  and  almost 
deadly  in  its  influence  upon  the  boy  of  weaker 
moral  fibre.  Further,  these  very  conditions 
made  a  strong  and  very  natural  appeal  to 
mature  and  self-dependent  boys  in  search  of  an 
education;  and  perhaps  it  was  equally  true 
that  they  made  their  appeal  also  to  the  unruly 
and  those  who  chafed  under  rules  and  re- 
straints. Dr.  Bancroft's  well-known  statement 
that  the  distinguishing  difference  between 
Phillips  Academy  and  other  schools  was  that 
"boys  came  to  Phillips  Academy  but  were 
sent  to  other  schools"  was  unfortunately  capa- 
ble of  a  double  interpretation.  The  boy  who 
could  stand  the  freedom  and  consequent 
temptations  of  those  early  and  strenuous  days 
emerged  at  graduation  very  much  of  a  man: 
but  the  wrecks  that  stranded  the  shores  of 
the  school  course  were  all  too  frequent,  and, 
in  many  cases  all  too  complete. 

The  conditions  referred  to  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  chosen  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees.  Lack  of  funds  and  material  facili- 
ties rendered  them  wholly  unavoidable.  No- 
one  realized  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  regime 
or  strove  more  earnestly  to  remedy  them  than 
did  the  late  principal,  Dr.  Bancroft  himself. 
But  his  task  was  practically  a  hopeless  one. 
With  no  funds  to  draw  upon  and  with  a  board 
of  trustees  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Seminary,  which  they  jointly 
managed,  the  courageous  principal  was  com- 
pelled to  shoulder  the  great  burden  almost 
alone.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  spite 
of  handicaps  that  few  men  could  have  faced 
unflinchingly,  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  but 
to  definitely  increase  the  prestige  of  the  school 
through  these  financially  lean  and  trying 
years  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  schoolmasters.  And  even  he  builded 
better  than  he  knew;  for  many  of  the  material 
benefits  that  came  to  the  academy  in  later 
years,  and  which  he  was  not  privileged  to  live 
to  see.  were  the  direct  results  of  his  own  tireless 
efforts  and  far-seeing  vision. 

Dr.  Bancroft's  long  cherished  desire  to 
bring  the  students  out  of  the  scattered  and,  in 
most  cases,  unsuitable  private  houses  in  which 
most  of  them  were  forced  to  reside  began  to  be 
realized  soon  after  his  death.  And  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  hope  became  one  of  the  chief 
responsibilities  of  his  successor.  Thanks  to 
the  foundations  already  so  well  laid  and,  to 


FRANKLIN  M.  CROSBY,  '93 


JULIAN  S.  MASON,  '94 
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the  academy  at  least,  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Seminary  from 
Andover  hill,  the  desired  result  was  accom- 
plished at  a  much  earlier  date  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

But  the  change  from  private  house  to  dor- 
mitory residence  did  not  in  itself  eradicate  all 
of  the  old  evils  or  completely  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Parents  and  old  boys  alike  still  retained 
in  their  minds  the  picture  of  the  old  Andover 
and  still  hesitated  to  send  their  sons  and  their 
brothers  to  a  school  which,  in  their  judgment, 
left  the  immature  boy  altogether  too  much  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Few  boys  entered  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  average  age  of  those  who 
comprised  the  Junior  class  was  probably  not 
much  below  the  average  age  of  the  Upper  Mid- 
dle Class  of  the  present  day.  From  six  to  ten 
boys  would  doubtless  have  been  the  number  of 
graduates  of  any  given  class  of  those  days 
who  could  claim  the  somewhat  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  started  their  school  course  as 
Juniors.  The  average  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  school  by  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  as  a  whole  would  have  been  found  to  be 
less  rather  than  more  than  two  full  years.  In 
other  words,  the  great  majority  of  boys  who 
came  to  Andover  joined  either  the  Upper  Mid- 
dle or  the  Senior  class  prepared  only  to  round 
out  at  Phillips  Academy  their  final  prepara- 
tion in  an  education  the  foundations  of  which, 
for  good  or  ill,  had  already  been  pretty  securely 
laid  elsewhere.  Many  indeed  were  frank  to 
acknowledge  that  their  chief  motive  in  seek- 
ing the  school  was  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
the  Andover  connection  or  "pull"  in  their 
later  college  course,  notably  at  Yale  where, 
more  than  at  any  other  college,  Andover  men 
had  left  their  distinctive  mark. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  a  stu- 
dent body  made  up  of  elements  of  this  kind 
and  involving  the  presence  each  year  of  nearly 
seventy  per  cent  of  "new  boys"  could  not  be 
regarded  as  ideal  from  any  standpoint.  Teach- 
ers justly  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing their  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  so 
many  newcomers,  and  of  giving  them  within 
the  limits  of  their  short  stay  the  Andover 
stamp  in  scholarship  or  methods  of  work. 
Old  boys  in  the  school  itself  resented  bitterly 
the  fact  that  their  numbers  were  too  few  to 
inculcate  properly  in  the  minds  of  these  so- 
called  "preps"  the  Andover  ideals  of  conduct 
and  interest.  Indeed  it  was  felt,  and  not  in- 
frequently said,  that  these  short-stay  fellows 
were  in  a  sense  parasites  living  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  which  had  been  won  and 
maintained  by  those  who,  in  their  longer  con- 
nection, had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
school  day.  This  unfortunate  situation  could 
c  met  satisfactorily  in  only  one  way,  by 


strengthening  the  lower  classes  and  assuring 
a  larger  number  of  those  who,  through  the 
longer  school  connection,  would  be  able  more 
fully  to  identify  themselves  with  the  school 
life  and  absorb  its  traditions.  With  such  a 
larger  group  in  control  the  newcomer  would  be 
assured  of  securing  the  proper  guidance  and 
direction  as  he  undertook  to  tread  the  school 
pathway.  Fully  recognizing  these  conditions 
and  their  weakening  influence  on  the  school  as 
a  whole,  the  trustees  undertook  definitely  to 
correct  them. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  process  plans  were 
considered  for  providing  special  accommoda- 
tions for  young  boys,  preferably  those  who 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  enter  the 
lowest  year.  "While  these  plans  were  still  un- 
der consideration  an  exceptional  and  unex- 
pected opportunity  was  offered  to  secure  the 
Williams  estate  adjoining  the  school  property 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  old  campus,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  desired. 
The  immediate  purchase  of  the  property  was 
made  possible  by  the  exceedingly  generous 
terms  offered  the  school  by  the  owner,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Williams,  of  the  class  of  1868. 
The  opportunity  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
only  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  the  fall  of  1911  Williams  Hall,  named  in 
honor  of  its  former  and  generous  owner,  be- 
came the  property  of  Phillips  Academy.  The 
opening  of  the  new  year  was  already  too  close 
at  hand  to  permit  the  school  authorities  to 
attempt  to  put  into  immediate  operation  the 
full  plan  that  they  had  been  formulating.  But 
the  large  and  roomy  house  was  at  their  dis- 
posal and  could  not  well  be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  For  this  first  year  therefore  it  was  used 
merely  as  a  dormitory  for  those  late  appli- 
cants who  had  been  unable  to  find  accommo- 
dations in  other  school  buildings.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  found  the  new  Williams  Hall  in 
full  operation. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity, 
had  long  realized  the  need  of  something  of 
this  kind.  Seeing  no  prospects  of  realizing  his 
hopes  within  the  limits  of  the  school  of  his 
own  day,  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  a  lower  or 
preparatory  school  for  young  boys,  to  be  lo- 
cated somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
itself,  but  near  enough  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  and  under  the  influence  of  the  larger 
school  it  was  designed  to  feed.  The  location 
of  Williams  Hall  and  other  considerations  in- 
volved led  the  trustees  early  to  discard  the  idea 
of  starting  a  lower  school  apart  trom  the  aca- 
demy itself.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  new  build- 
ing should  be  handled  in  a  way  that  would  in 
a  sense  set  it  apart  from  all  the  other  regular 
school  dormitories  and  make  it  to  a  real  de- 
gree unique.    The  chief  problem  was  to  plan 
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for  and  properly  administer  a  building  de- 
signed to  give  to  young  boys  entering  the  low- 
est class  the  special  oversight  required  by 
boys  of  that  age  and- special  help  when  neces- 
sary in  their  studies,  without  depriving  them 
of  the  many  and  manifest  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  life  and  interests  of  the  school 
itself.  A  place,  an  environment,  and  an  in- 
fluence that  would  supply  a  safe  and  comfort- 
able stepping-stone  from  the  restraining  in- 
fluences of  the  home  to  the  freer  life  of  the 
larger  school  were  the  ends  that  were  sought. 
Time  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  trustees  in  planning  and  carrying  out  this 
innovation  in  the  school  policy. 

With  no  additions  and  few  alterations  Wil- 
liams Hall  was  found  to  be  exceptionally  well 
fitted  for  the  new  duties  assigned  it.  Its 
large,  sunny  and  spacious  rooms  easily  accom- 
modate twenty-five  boys,  the  instructor  in 
charge  and  his  family,  and  two  resident  proc- 
tors. On  the  main  floor  are  the  dining-room, 
generous  recreation-rooms,  and  a  special  study- 
room  for  those  who  require  it.  Unlike  their 
schoolmates  in  other  school  buildings  the 
boys  in  Williams  Hall  eat  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  which  they  room.  The  supervision  is 
much  closer  and  more  intimate,  the  atmos- 
phere distinctly  home-like,  and  assistance  in 
school  work  when  needed  outside  of  the  class- 
room can  be  readily  secured.  At  recitations,  at 
play,  and  in  all  the  legitimate  and  wholesome 
activities  of  school  life,  the  Williams  Hall 
boys  mingle  freely  and  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  mates  from  other  buildings.  Sev- 
eral years  after  the  building  was  opened  a 
competent  matron  was  added  to  the  staff  in 
charge,  an  addition  which  experience  had 
demonstrated  was  essential. 

At  the  start  it  was  still  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  convince  parents  that  Phillips 
Academy  was  actually  prepared  to  care  for 
and  exercise  proper  supervision  over  young 
boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  new  building  were  not  more 
numerous  than  the  building  could  accommo- 
date; and  there  was  little  opportunity  to  pick 
and  choose  from  the  candidates  who  presented 
themselves.  Many  were  found  on  trial  to  be 
mentally  or  physically  unfit  for  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  them  through  connection  with  a 
school  of  the  high  standards  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. A  still  larger  number  proved  to  have 
been  altogether  too  poorly  prepared  in  their 
earlier  school  work  to  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  which  they  found  at  Andovcr.  The 
losses  were  still  too  great  to  satisfy  those  who 
had  confidence  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  Williams  Hall  was  essential  to  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  school.  But  gradually  a  change  for 
the  better  became  clearly  apparent.  Larger 


numbers  of  applicants  appeared;  and  with  the 
increase  of  numbers  came  a  corresponding 
improvement  of  quality.  For  the  past  two  or 
three  years  this  tendency  has  become  increas- 
ingly pronounced  until  a  steady  stream  of 
tested  and  tried  youngsters  spreads  out  from 
Williams  Hall  into  the  larger  life  of  the  main 
school,  helping  materially  to  form  a  strong  and 
stable  nucleus  to  which  'ater  comers  may  at- 
tach themselves  and  merge  into  that  body  of 
boys  who,  passing  on  up  through  the  higher 
classes,  carry  with  them  a  clear  understanding 
of  school  traditions  and  a  loyalty  to  school 
ideals  that  fit  them  peculiarly  to  steady  and 
enrich  the  life  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 
Best  of  all,  this  group  of  young  boys  is  more 
and  more  made  up  of  the  sons  of  old  Andover 
men  who  are  rapidly  coming  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  their  day  and  are  taking  this  very 
practical  way  to  express  their  approval.  Sev- 
eral of  the  trustees  themselves  have  recently 
sent  their  sons  to  Williams  Hall  and  have  en- 
rolled them  in  the  school  for  the  full  four-year 
course.  At  present  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  school  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional equipment  of  the  Williams  Hall  kind  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  take  the  full  four-year 
course  at  Andover. 

Since  Williams  Hall  represents  only  one  of 
the  means  employed  by  the  school  authorities 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  to 
render  it  a  safer  and  more  stimulating  place 
for  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  to  just  what  extent  the  addi- 
tion of  this  building  to  the  school  equipment 
is  responsible  for  significant  changes  and  gains 
that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed.  But 
it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  public,  and 
especially  old  Andover  men,  are  rapidly  coming 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Andover  of  the  older 
days  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  Andover 
of  today,  while  retaining  all  that  was  stimulat- 
ing and  attractive  of  the  past,  has  rid  itself  of 
many  encumbrances  and  offers  to  the  prospec- 
tive student  seeking  his  college  preparation 
unexcelled  scholarship  standards,  and  a  phy- 
sical and  moral  environment  as  safe  and  as 
uplifting  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  school  in 
the  land.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  school, 
an  increase  necessitating  the  rejection  first  of 
scores  and  later  of  hundreds  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Already  the  senior  class  has  been 
closed  to  practically  all  but  a  mere  handful 
of  newcomers  of  exceptional  promise.  And 
this  in  turn  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  in  the  lower  classes  to  which  appli- 
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cants  are  naturally  first  admitted.  Better 
work,  a  better  morale,  and  a  better  product 
are  inevitable  results  of  this  new  regime:  and 
the  wrecks  along  the  way  are  increasingly  and 
gratifyingly  few  and  far  between. 

Those  who  still  criticise  the  school  for  its 
definite  attempt  to  build  up  its  lower  classes  — 
and  their  number  steadily  diminishes  —  are  not 
those  who  are  thinking  of  entrusting  sons  or 
brother:'  to  its  care.  Nor  are  they  those  who 
look  bacK  to  the  earlier  school  days  to  find  in 
them  much  of  comfort  or  cheer.  For  the  most 
part  these  critics,  thoughtless  in  the  main, 
are  influenced  by  purely  superficial  considera- 
tions, and  chiefly  because  their  own  school 
days  —  if  they  had  such,  —  were  a  bit  super- 
ficial in  themselves.  "You  will  make  it  a 
'kid'  school,"  is  a  fairly  common  cry.  And 
those  who  utter  it  forget  that  every  school 
becomes  for  the  moment  "a  kid  school"  to 
the  one  who  views  it  from  the  exalted  van- 
tage ground  of  a  graduate  just  released  from 
its  restraining  arms.  "Too  much  paternal- 
ism," says  another.  Well,  if  paternalism 
means  the  successful  effort  to  prevent  a  goodly 
number  of  immature  and  headstrong  young- 
sters from  going  to  the  devil  before  they  have 
developed  the  self-control  and  poise  of  man- 
hood, we  gladly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 
"You  are  injuring  your  athletics,"  cries  the 


man  of  brawn.  "Your  teams  aren't  in  it  with 
those  of  our  day."  True  again.  It  was  a  bit 
easier  to  develop  teams  of  college  calibre  when 
the  average  age  of  the  two  upper  classes,  which 
contained  the  largest  part  of  the  student  body, 
was  probably  as  high  as  if  not  a  bit  higher  than 
the  average  age  of  a  College  Freshman  class, 
and  when  not  a  few  "star"  athletes  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  Andover  a  resting  place  on 
their  way  from  other  schools  to  their  chosen 
colleges.  No,  these  criticisms  no  longer 
trouble  us  greatly.  We  have  learned  to  ap- 
praise them  at  their  true  worth;  and,  if  they 
must  be  refuted,  we  are  satisfied  to  point  to 
self-evident  facts  that  meet  us  on  every  hand 
as  we  continue  our  task  of  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  best  of  American  schools.  And 
even  our  worried  athlete  may  take  some  little 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  our  good  rivals 
and  friends  up  in  Exeter,  with  a  history  and 
tradition  so  similar  to  our  own,  have  done  just 
about  what  we  have  done,  in  just  about  the 
same  way,  at  just  about  the  same  time,  and  for 
just  about  the  same  reasons.  From  consid- 
erations based  on  that  wholesome  rivalry  at 
least,  we  should  not  suffer.  What  has  been 
done  has  brought  to  the  fore  new  and  pressing 
problems.  But  they  are  not  the  problems  of 
failure,  but  on  the  contrary  of  pronounced 
success. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  IN  1908 

By  Francis  Wendell  Butler  Thwing 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  regarding 
certain  impressions  of  my  school  life.  What- 
ever I  can  say  will  certainly  not  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  "iremories,"  for  the  time  is  so  recent 
and  I  have  been  back  so  often  that  it  is  almost 
as  if  I  had  never  left  the  Hill.  Perhaps  older 
graduates  than  I  will  affirm  that  nothing  has 
ever  come  between  their  schooldays  and  the 
present  to  make  that  time  less  living  and  real 
than  it  was  when  they  actually  lived  in  it. 

I  entered  the  School  in  the  autumn  of  1900, 
when  Frederick  Daly  was  School  President  and 
captain  of  football.  Although  I  did  not  of 
course  know  it  at  the  time,  it  has  since  come  to 
me  that  it  was  a  most  interesting  time  to  start 
on  one's  career  at  Phillips  Academy.  What 
might  be  called  the  old  regime,  the  School  of 
the  seventies,  eighties  and  nineties,  was  coming 
to  an  end.  In  August  before  the  Fall  Term  be- 
gan, I  was  in  Andover  to  arrange  some  things 
in  my  room  in  Andover  Cottage,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Phillips  Street  I  saw  the  last  of  the 
old  "Commons"  being  moved  away  —  happy 


mark  of  the  passing  of  the  fierce  and  stern  days 
when  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor  ruled  the  School  and 
inspired  his  subjects  with  a  terror  which  must 
have  sadly  interfered  with  their  work. 

But  this  was  only  a  sign:  the  Academy  as  I 
knew  it  during  my  first  year  had  many  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  Andover  of  the 
nineties.  I  am  referring  not  to  the  freedom 
from  petty  constraint  which  always  has  been 
and  we  pray  always  will  be  a  distinctive  feature 
of  Andover  life,  but  more  to  the  age  and 
character  of  the  fellows  who  were  there.  There 
has  been  quite  a  change  in  this  respect  even  in 
thirteen  years.  There  are  very  few  men  of 
twenty  years  in  the  School  now;  then  there 
were  scores.  And  there  was  not,  I  am  quite 
sure,  the  same  rigid  test  of  character  which 
now  obtains,  at  least  I  think  I  can  tell  a  dif- 
ference between  the  majority  of  the  fellows 
now  and  the  men  of  my  time.  It  may  be  be- 
cause I  am  getting  older,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fellows  one  meets  on  a  walk  up  Main 
Street  now  look  far  less  barbaric  (or  shall  I  say 
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more  angelic)  than  most  of  my  contemporaries. 
Great  and  good  as  the  School  was  then,  and 
filled  with  such  friends  as  a  man  can  find  only 
once  in  his  life,  there  were  certain  men  —  I 
don't  think  their  influence  was  very  wide  — 
who  would  have  but  a  short  residence  if  they 
came  now.  During  my  first  year  forty  or  fifty 
fellows  left  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
faculty:  that  division  now  occurs,  I  believe, 
before  the  men  have  entered.  Our  life  at  the 
School  then  was  also  not  so  very  easy  in  many 
ways.  About  a  quarter  of  the  School  were 
Commons  men,  who  had  to  live  in  many  re- 
spects quite  as  our  fathers  who  inhabited  Latin 
and  English  Commons,  and  had  to  build  fires 
of  paper  on  the  floor  to  keep  warm  —  as  a 
choice  to  going  out  into  the  snow  in  zero 
weather  to  split  wood  for  the  stove.  There  was 
no  provision  for  younger  boys;  and  my  own  first 
year  in  Andover  Cottage,  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  friends  of  my  own  age  and  size,  was  act- 
ually, no  matter  how  pleasant  it  may  be  in 
retrospect,  a  hardening  ordeal  of  lonesome- 
ness  and  homesickness.  There  was  also  a  fair 
amount  of  hazing  —  more,  I  think,  than  ob- 
tains now,  though  of  that  I  cannot  surely  say. 
"Prep  night,"  the  last  night  of  the  fall  term, 
when  preps  were  traditionally  supposed  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  old  men,  has  now,  I  be- 
lieve, vanished.  Personally  I  never  spent  the 
night  tied  to  a  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  be- 
tween the  old  railroad  and  Pomp's  Pond,  but  I 
know  of  fellows  who  have  and  who  do  not  re- 
gret it  in  the  least.  All  this  may  seem  to  some 
mothers  unnecessarily  hard;  but  I  think  that 
we  loved  the  School  the  more,  and  that  in  the 
end  it  turned  us  out  better  men  because  of 
some  of  the  things  which  actually  were  hard- 
ships to  quite  young  boys.  One  of  these 
things  —  it  was  of  course  before  the  infirmary 
was  built  —  was  having  to  be  ill  in  your 
bedroom  and  to  eat  cold  steaks  and  cold 
mashed  potato  brought  over  in  a  huge  basket 
from  the  Dining  Hall  by  your  roommate. 

I  can  mention  other  things,  quite  known  to 
all  who  have  had  any  connection  with  the 
School,  which  show  that  the  years  that  I  was 
there,  from  1906  to  1909,  marked  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime.  The 
Theological  Seminary,  except  for  the  last  of 
these  years,  was  still  on  the  Hill,  and  occupied 
Bartlet  Chapel  (now  Pearson  Hall)  and  Phil- 
lips Hall.  One  of  the  last  events  of  my  Middle 
year  was  going  to  the  last  graduation  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  Chapel;  and  I 
remember  hearing  my  next-door  neighbor  re- 
mark, "Do  you  think  that  they  will  dare  to  say 
'The  student  body  will  now  divide  and  allow 
the  faculty  to  pass  through  the  centre'  when 
there  is  only  one  student?"  But  now,  for- 
tunately, that  contingency  does  not  have  to  be 


considered.  Before  the  Seminary  moved  to 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  had  only  Andover, 
Eaton,  Taylor,  and  Bancroft  Cottages  as 
dormitories,  beside  the  buildings  used  as  Com- 
mons houses.  As  a  result,  considerably  more 
than  half  the  school  lived  in  private  houses 
which  have  now  been  replaced  by  the  new 
dormitories.  The  change  is  probably  for- 
tunate for  the  morale  of  the  School;  but  the 
ladies  who  acted  as  "dames"  and  have  seen 
their  boys  grow  up  in  the  School  under  their 
charge  for  many  successive  school  generations, 
must  regret  it  exceedingly  —  as  well  as  some  of 
the  old  boys  themselves. 

Thanks  to  Prof.  Williams's  generosity, 
Phillips  Academy  can  now  take  boys  much 
younger  than  they  could  do  even  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen  often  took  his  very 
life  in  his  hands.  Williams  Hall  seems  to  me  to 
be  perhaps  the  finest  departure  that  the  School 
has  made  —  because  I  feel  that,  with  the  right 
conditions,  the  younger  a  chap  is  when  he  en- 
ters Andover,  the  more  he  receives  of  the  An- 
dover spirit,  and  the  better  man  and  nobler 
boy  he  is  when  he  leaves.  I  was  in  the  School 
three  years;  even  counting  the  chronic  lone- 
someness  of  my  prep  year,  they  were  the 
pleasantest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  en- 
nobling years  in  work  and  play  that  I  have  ever 
spent;  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  did 
not  go  a  year  earlier,  even  if  it  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  soul-tearing  experi- 
ences which  sensitive  youngsters  sometimes 
have  to  go  through  when  they  are  thrown  for 
the  first  time  upon  their  own  moral  resources. 

You  may  have  wanted  me  to  give  you  instead 
of  these  comparisons  and  judgments  —  which 
are  after  all  a  matter  of  history  and  not  of  ex- 
perience, and  can  thus  be  better  drawn  by  men 
who  know  more  of  the  art  of  analysis  than  I 
do  —  something  more  of  personal  recollec- 
tion and  experience.  I  am  afraid  that  any- 
thing that  I  could  say  in  that  way  would  not  be 
of  much  interest  either  to  the  average  old  boy 
or  undergraduate.  We  worked  rather  hard  in 
Andover  Cottage  most  of  the  time,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  Mr.  Benner,  and  varied  this 
with  occasional  evenings  of  the  most  senseless 
and  happy  rough-housing,  when  that  influ- 
ence was  spending  a  week-end  from  Andover. 
During  my  Senior  year  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  house  singularly  united  in  tastes 
and  accomplishments,  which  added  more  than 
one  can  say  to  the  pleasure  of  those  last  three 
terms.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  house  life  is  a 
feature  which  might  be  made  more  of  to  im- 
prove the  school  life  and  school  spirit  —  that 
house  games  might  more  and  more  supplement 
the  class  games.  For  the  house  is,  after  all,  a 
more  natural  unit  than  the  class  —  one  doesn't 
find  it  so  hard  to  be  patriotic  to  one's  place  of 
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abode  as  to  a  technical  division  of  the  School. 

In  the  end  it  seems  almost  useless  to  speak 
of  the  School,  for  how  can  those  who  have  nev- 
er been  Phillipians  themselves  understand 
what  we  mean?  Our  mothers  can,  perhaps, 
but  I  doubt  if  anyone  else.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  motto  of  every  true  Phillipian  as  he  leaves 
the  life  of  an  Andover  boy  behind  him  is  — 
and  I  have  seen  this  written  on  the  faces  of 


scores  of  fellows  as  they  passed  out  of  chapel 
on  the  last  Sunday  —  "My  highest  ambition  is 
to  lead  such  a  life,  for  the  sake  of  what  my 
School  has  done  for  me,  that  a  father  may 
sometime  say  of  me,  'If  that's  the  sort  of  man 
that  comes  from  Andover,  I  want  my  sons  to  go 
there.'  "  Perhaps  then  others  may  under- 
stand. And  may  it  be  thus  that  Phillips  Acad- 
emy  shall  increase  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 


The  Advisory  Board  for  1920-21 
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MUSIC  AT  ANDOVER 

By  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher 


A  student  recently  came  to  the  Director  of 
Music  at  Phillips  Academy  with  the  remark: 
"I  play  cello,  but  my  mother  wants  me  to  play 
football,"  a  juxtaposition  perhaps  as  startling 
as  the  mother's  wish  was  unusual.  And  yet 
the  very  thing  that  the  Music  Department  in  a 
boys'  school  must  strive  to  accomplish  is  the 
inculcation  of  the  perfect  compatibility  of  two 
such  apparent  extremes,  the  perfect  congruity 
of  just  such  a  juxtaposition,  the  conviction  that 
the  highest  type  of  boy  as  well  as  of  man  should 
possess  not  only  a  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  but  that  in  both  the  healthy  mind  and 
vigorous  body  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
equally  strong  and  fine  sensibility.  There  is  no 
stranger  example  of  the  idola  thealri  than  the 
conviction  that  a  fine  sensibility  is  necessarily 
an  adjunct  of  a  weak  effeminacy,  or  that  a 
strong  body  must  be  devoid  of  a  finer  aesthe- 
ticism.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of 
the  depraved  taste  of  our  modern  American 
youth  that  the  popular  song,  for  the  most  part 
mere  sentimental  mush  or  rag-time  and  jazz, 
—  at  the  immediate  root  of  the  debauching 
tendency  of  modern  dancing,  —  should  be 
considered  not  unmanly,  while  the  so-called 
"high-brow"  music  should  be  looked  at  as- 
kance as  a  fitting  diversion  for  the  weaker  sex. 
And  yet,  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 
Gradually  even  our  Preparatory  School  youth 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  neither  a  Bach,  with 
his  twenty-one  children,  nor  a  Luther  with  his 
world-defying  courage  and  equally  strong 
melodies,  is  a  specimen  of  weak  effeminacy. 

What  is  being  done  at  Andover  to  emphasize 
the  compatibility  of  art  and  manliness,  and  to 
foster  or  arouse  a  taste  for  the  former?  In  the 
first  place,  every  attempt  is  being  made  to  re- 
store to  its  former  degree  of  vigor  and  spon- 
taneity the  congregational  singing  which  had 
become  an  inspiration  at  an  Andover  service 
before  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel.  The  choir 
consists  of  about  fifty  members,  and  a  most 
encouraging  sign  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
plications for  membership  exceed  the  accom- 
modations. The  choir  music  is  being  arranged 
according  to  a  pedagogical  plan,  so  that  the 
first  term  is  devoted  to  the  greatest  of  the 
chorals,  simply  harmonized,  the  second  to 
simple  classics  in  church  music,  frequently 
sung  with  Latin  text,  as  in  the  case  of  works  by 
Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  Lotti,  and  the  third, 
to  a  careful  rendition  of  Sacred  Art  songs.  In 


place  of  the  maudlin  glee-club  numbers  of  old, 
the  club,  which  is  identical  with  the  choir,  is 
singing  so  vigorous  a  classic  as  Schubert's 
Erl  King,  or  so  fine  an  expression  of  genuine 
sentiment  as  his  "Thou  Art  Repose."  The 
orchestra  is  playing  Mozart  and  Handel.  Be- 
fore every  Vesper  Service  Mr.  Pfatteicher  plays 
a  fifteen-minute  organ-recital.  Piano  instruc- 
tion is  being  given  this  year  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox, 
one  of  the  ablest  pianists  of  Boston,  soloist  in 
the  Brahms  Concerto  at  the  Higginson  Mem- 
orial Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Fox  gave  a  piano  recital  open  to 
the  school  community  in  the  chapel  on  the 
evening  of  December  10th.  Preceding  the 
annual  Christmas  Vespers  Mr.  Pfatteicher 
played  a  Christmas  recital  at  which  a  grati- 
fyingly  large  number  of  boys  was  present. 
For  the  Winter  term  the  usual  Wednesday  re- 
citals will  be  resumed  in  the  chapel  with  the 
innovation  this  year  of  four  evening  recitals  by 
distinguished  soloists,  as  follows:  on  January 
12th,  a  violin  recital  by  Miss  Irma  Seydel,  so- 
loist with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
on  February  2nd,  an  organ  recital  by  Dr.  Fred 
Wolle,  conductor  of  the  famous  Bethlehem 
Bach  choir,  called  by  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  critics  the  ablest  choir  in  America;  on 
February  16th,  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Lang,  formerly  organist  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston;  on  March  2nd,  an  organ  recital  by 
Pietro  Yon,  formerly  an  organist  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome.  Among  other  artists  who  will  perform 
at  the  afternoon  recitals  will  be  Mr.  Roy 
Shrewsbury,  director  of  Music  at  Phillips  Exe- 
ter Academy;  Mr.  Richard  Appel,  Director  of 
Music  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge;  Mr.  Rupert  Sircom,  organist  of 
the  Church  of  our  Saviour,  Brookline.  For 
the  spring  term  it  is  hoped  that  a  concert  can 
be  arranged  with  a  contingent  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

One  of  the  great  desiderata  of  the  school  re- 
mains a  not  necessarily  pretentious  music 
building,  in  which  all  the  musical  activities 
of  the  school  can  be  centralized,  or  at  least  a 
fund  sufficient  to  enable  the  removal  of  the 
school  laundry  from  the  building  in  which  the 
present  practice  rooms  are  located.  Perhaps 
some  musically  interested  alumnus  will,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  speed  on  the  work  of 
the  department  by  helping  it  still  further  to 
realize  its  ideals. 
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MR.  FRANK  L.  QUINBY'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  ANDOVER  ATHLETICS 

By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


Mr.  Quinby's  book,  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  On  Diamond,  Track,  and  Field,  has  re- 
cently been  issued  from  the  Andover  Press, 
and  by  this  time  is  in  the  hands  of  many  sub- 
scribers. The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  and  the  pic- 
tures, with  which  it  is  profusely  illustrated,  are 
in  the  main  well  selected  and  coverall  branches 
of  sport  in  which  Phillips  has  indulged. 

Mr.  Quinby  has  shown  praiseworthy  indus- 
try in  searching  out  the  early  history  of  our 
teams  and  players,  and  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  his  book  are  those  in  which  he 
quotes  from  early  Mirrors  and  school  publi- 
cations. The  frankness  of  the  criticism  of 
those  days  is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  quota- 
lions:  this  from  the  Philo-Mirror  of  1878: 

"On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  nine 
went  to  Exeter  and  it  now  devolves  on  us  to 
record  the  only  defeat  our  nine  sustained  dur- 
ing the  ball  season,  winning  nine  games  out  of 
ten.  The  game  was  lost  owing  to  the  gross  ig- 
norance of  the  umpire  and  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground,  on  which  there  were  many  trees; 
our  nine  played  without  any  dinner  and  the 
Exeters  allowed  them  to  return  home  without 
any  supper." 

The  same  publication  in  reference  to  the  re- 
turn game,  played  June  first  in  the  same  year, 
remarks:  "The  visitors  did  not  go  home  hun- 
gry." 


An  earlier  Philo-Mirror,  that  of  1872,  pre- 
sents for  its  reader  a  few  characteristics  of  the 
players: 

"Charles  Sumner  Bird,  during  the  season, 
has  played  centre-field,  and  has  shown  himself 
fully  competent  to  fulfill  the  demands  devolv- 
ing upon  him  in  that  position.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  smile  of  satisfaction  that  overspreads 
his  countenance,  as  certain  strikers  send  the 
ball  toward  his  position;  and  the  grace  and 
ease  with  which  he  catches  long-flies  to  cen- 
tre is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
He  is  inclined  to  growl,  and  not  infrequently 
disobeys  orders.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  players  in  school,  also  one  of  the  most 
stubborn." 

Such  records  as  these  are  all  too  few.  Ac- 
counts of  thrilling  games  and  spectacular 
plays  are  entirely  lacking,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  tables  of  games,  scores, 
and  players.  A  few  pages  in  the  back  are  de- 
voted to  a  well-compiled  index  and  to  pictures 
of  individuals  whose  records  here  and  at  col- 
lege were  outstanding  in  merit.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Quinby  will  in  time  add  to  this  com- 
pilation a  supplementary  volume  in  which 
accounts  will  be  given  of  the  big  games  and 
notable  players.  The  materials  are  here  and, 
skillfully  done,  would  be  of  great  interest. 


A  LETTER  ON  FRENCH  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  Mr.  Guy  J.  Forbush,  Instruc- 
tor in  French  at  Phillips  Academy  and  now 
teaching  in  a  French  private  school,  will  be  of 
interest  as  throwing  light  on  some  aspects  of 
French  secondary  education  today: 

.  .  .  Because  "zee  cheweeng  gomme" 
comes  from  America  the  French  complacently 
think  we  all  chew  gum!  And  with  equal  com- 
placency they  accuse  us  of  being  the  greatest 
smokers  in  the  world.  I  suppose  that  de- 
pends upon  which  one  would  put  the  empha- 
sis, adjective  or  substantive.  Anyhow,  it 
amazes  them  to  learn  that  P.  A.  boys  aren't 
permitted  to  smoke  outside  of  a  limited  area. 
"Ah,  but  they  must  be  infants,"  (enfanls 
isn't  always  what  it  seems)  they  decide;  so  I 
show  them  the  pictures  of  the  football  team. 
More  ohs,  and  ahs  and  shrugs.  I  wonder 
what  a  P.  A.  boy  would  think  here,  for  the 


boys  are  permitted  to,  and  do,  smoke  every- 
where and  all  the  time.  I  unintentionally  rep- 
rimanded the  Directeur  one  day,  when  visiting 
one  of  his  classes  in  literature.  He  had  de- 
scended from  his  study,  as  usual  in  carpet 
slippers  and  puffing  a  cigarette.  He  offered 
me  one,  but  I  refused  it  saying,  "Je  ne  fume 
jamais  dans  la  classe!"  He  straightway  ex- 
tinguished his  and  carefully  put  it  back  in  the 
box,  —  for  the  French  make  the  most  of  ev- 
erything, you  know.  Since  then  I've  never 
seen  him  smoke  in  a  class.  Fifteen  years 
seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  "French  gen- 
tlemen" take  up  the  weed.  And  they  cer- 
tainly take  to  it  with  great  enthusiasm,  though 
limited  largely  to  the  cigarette. 

With  the  risk  of  boring  you  beyond  endur- 
ance I  will  describe  a  little  my  contact  with 
the  boys  in  School.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  when  viewed  from  our  point  of  perspec- 
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tive,  for  the  whole  School  numbers  but  fifty. 
However,  since  we  all  live  together  in  this  old, 
historic  Chateau  where  the  shades  of  Louis 
and  Mme.  Pompadour  mingle  with  the  lively 
spirit  of  youth,  fifty  is  quite  enough.  I  meet 
four  classes  in  English.  I  have  the  youngsters 
one  hour  per  week,  and  a  lively  hour  it  is,  in 
study  hall  where  they  do  everything  but 
study.  There  I  have  to  speak  French,  of 
course,  as  I  do  everywhere  except  in  my  own 
classes.  And  there  I  apply  judiciously,  from 
time  to  time,  what  I  learned  long  ago,  that  ac- 
tion speaks  louder  than  words,  even  French 
words,  some  of  which  are  quite  expressive. 
When  I  first  began  in  the  study-hall,  I  laid 
down  the  rule  of  silence — but  it  was  smashed 
like  our  windows  in  a  snowballing  season. 
So  I  reinforced  my  words  with  the  ruler,  brut- 
ish method  though  it  be,  and  now  on  Mon- 
day evenings  decorum  reigns  in  the  study  hall. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  my  classes;  but  the 
battle  is  won.  One  youngster  confided  to  the 
Director  that  "M.  Forboutche  est  un  bon- 
homme  au  fond,  mais  sur  le  surface,  0  la,  la — " 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  greatly  astonished 
to  find  youthful  France  so  little  acquainted 
with  discipline  and  so  lacking  in  respect  for 
authority.  When  the  teachers  would  say 
"do"  or  "don't"  to  them,  the  whole  gang 
would  stand  and  loudly  argue  about,  just  as 
they  do  to  the  policeman  who  investigates  a 
taxi  accident  in  Paris.  My  experience  has  never 
included  anything  of  the  sort,  for  it  was  be- 
gun in  a  thorough-going  military  academy  and 
concluded  in  P.  A.  It  took  me  a  few  weeks  to 
get  my  bearings,  but  finally  I  decided  that  the 
good  old-fashioned  method  was  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  I  applied  it,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  the  teachers  and  the  consternation 
of  the  boys.  Only  a  few  weeks  were  necessary 
to  teach  them  the  elements  of  obedience,  for 
French  boys  are  apt  pupils.  And  now  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  good  comrades.  The  teach- 
ers think  it  strange  that  I  take  so  much  in- 
terest, as  they  call  it,  in  the  School,  for  most  of 
them  are  men  who  are  teaching  and  studying, 
as  I  am,  too,  at  the  Sorbonne;  but  theirs  is  an 
attitude  that  I  cannot  understand,  either. 
For  I  find  the  life  that  is  buzzing  all  around  me 
more  interesting  than  analyzing  the  characters 
of  Corneille's  drama,  and  just  as  human  as 
the  types  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables.  What  it  all 
means  is  that  the  interests  of  these  French 
teachers  are  narrow  and  deep,  while  mine  are 
more  shallow  and  more  scattered  about. 
However,  when  the  Directeur  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  School  for  a  week,  much  to  my 
surprise  he  appointed  me  to  reign  in  his 
place.  I  supposed  a  Frenchman  could  do  the 
job  much  better,  but  he  insisted  that  while 
they  might  talk  more  fluently  to  the  boys,  they 


would  understand  me  as  well.  The  School  was 
still  standing  when  he  returned.  But,  as  you 
may  suppose,  my  tongue  had  a  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  wagging  a  la  francaise! 

The  "system  of  education  "as  I  have  seen  it 
is  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  M.  le  Direc- 
teur remarked  to  me  the  other  day:  "  Systeme? 
Ah,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  en  France."  He  is  right; 
system  is  an  unknown  quantity,  like  pie,  in 
France.  If  we  have  too  much,  they  have  too 
little,  for  when  a  crisis  arrives  everybody 
strikes  a  pose  of  despair  and  sadly  asks,  "Ah, 
mais  que  faire?"  You  see,  they  have  no  neatly 
tabulated  little  bundles  of  remedies  to  pull  out 
for  this  or  that  occasion.  As  occasion  has  of- 
fered I  have  planted  an  idea  here  and  there 
that  I  brought  along  in  my  baggage  from  An- 
dover  Hill.  For  example:  when  the  Directeur 
complained  that  lessons  suffered  on  Mon- 
days because  of  the  weekly  exodus  to  Paris  I 
promptly  suggested  a  non-ex  list  which  is  hav- 
ing the  desired  effect.  When  boys  arrived  at 
meals  later  and  later,  I  suggested  the  Williams- 
Hall  method  of  "no  admission  after  the  bell 
rings."  And  one  boy  was  sent  home  for  a  con- 
tinued vacation  as  a  result  of  my  description  of 
the  Phillips  way.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
large  lycees  there  is  a  greater  finesse  to  the 
management,  for  this  School  is  a  pioneer  in 
what  may  sometime  develop  into  our  system 
of  private  schools;  but  as  yet  there  are  none 
in  France.  Here  they  are  endeavoring  to 
grant  a  certain  freedom  and  atmosphere  of 
naturalness  without  the  barrenness  of  the 
lycee  where  the  life  is  mechanical. 

Before  long  I  am  going  to  visit  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  French  secondary 
schools,  la  Lycee  Lakanal.  It  has  the  most 
pretentious  equipment  of  any  school  in  France, 
and,  since  the  Director  has  invited  me  to  in- 
spect the  whole  outfit,  I  shall  later  be  better 
able  to  compare  the  French  school  with  ours. 
I  said  the  French  had  no  system,  but  that  is 
wrong;  here  is  where  it  exists.  Although  the 
Principal  of  Lakanal  has  asked  me  to  visit 
the  Lycee,  I  must  write  to  the  Recteur  of  the 
Academie  de  Paris  and  state  why  I  wish  to, 
who  I  am,  and  so  forth.  But  I  am  told  that 
permission  will  be  forthcoming,  though  with- 
out the  invitation  of  the  Principal  it  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  more  "exclusive"  than  P.  A., 
isn't  it?  But  here  it  is  just  because  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  insists  upon  holding  all  the 
educational  reins.  I  have  recently  sent  Dr. 
Stearns  a  book,  the  Program  for  all  secondary 
schools  devised  by  this  Ministry.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  look  over  the  chapters  showing 
how  carefully  the  Government  prescribes  not 
only  subjects  but  methods  for  the  teachers, 
which  I  am  told  teachers  forget  except  on  th& 
day  when  the  Inspector  appears. 
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General    School  Interests 


Improvements  on  the  Hill 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  several  of  the 
classrooms  in  Pearson  Hall  were  repainted 
and  wired  for  additional  lights  so  that  they 
will  be  more  habitable  for  the  winter  term. 
The  alterations  in  the  Principal's  House  have 
been  completed,  and  the  additional  space 
thus  provided  has  been  put  to  excellent  pur- 
poses. Several  of  the  elms  on  the  Main  Cam- 
pus have  been  found  to  be  diseased,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  down  those  in  the  worst 
condition.  New  trees  will,  of  course,  be  set 
out  to  replace  those  which  have  been  removed. 


A  Young  Andover  Writer 

Among  the  new  books  announced  this  fall 
is  The  Call  of  the  Surf,  written  by  Van 
Campen  Heilner,  '14,  in  collaboration  with 
Frank  Stick,  describing  the  delights  of  surf 
fishing,  and  providing  many  practical  chapters 
on  such  subjects  as  tackle,  beach  tenting, 
good  fishing  grounds,  and  famous  fish  fights. 
The  volume,  which  is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  is  illustrated  with  paint- 
ings by  Frank  Stick  and  with  various  photo- 
graphs printed  in  color  and  half-tone.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  book,  and  much  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Heilner  and  his  co-author. 


The  Phillips  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Club 
held  in  September,  1920,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
was  elected  President,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Par- 
melee,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton, 
Secretary.  The  Entertainment  Committee 
for  the  current  year  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Warren 
K.  Moorehead  (chairman),  Professor  Charles 
H.  Forbes,  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Leonard,  and  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Stearns.  The  club  has  presented  an  exceed- 
ingly successful  program  during  the  fall  term. 
On  October  15  Mr.  Frank  S.  Evans,  of  Shaw- 
sheen  Village,  spoke  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor, 
drawing  freely  on  his  experiences  with  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  On  October  23 
Dr.  Hume,  an  American  medical  missionary  in 
China,  talked  on  present  conditions  in  that 
country.  On  the  evening  of  November  2, 
election  day,  the  club  held  open  house  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  returns  were  read 
until  midnight,  when  the  final  result  was  ap- 
parent. During  the  evening  refreshments 
were  served,  by  way  of  innovation,  in  the  stu- 
dents' grill  room.  On  November  9,  —  ob- 
served as  Ladies'  Night,  —  Reverend  J.  Edgar 


Park,  of  West  Newton,  delivered  a  brilliant 
address  on  The  Irish  Question.  Himself  a 
native  Ulsterman,  Dr.  Park  gave  an  eminently 
fair  presentation  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  the  partisans  of  both  sides. 
On  November  23,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Guthe,  formerly 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  Archaeological  De- 
partment, gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Explorations  in  Central  America,  telling  the 
interesting  story  of  his  discoveries  among 
the  Maya  ruins  in  Yucatan.  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  term,  on  December  2nd,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Professor  John  Livingston  Lowes, 
of  Harvard  University,  who  read  a  paper  called 
The  Phantasmagoria  of  a  Poet's  Mind,  in 
which  he  presented  the  results  of  some  of 
his  recent  researches  into  the  sources  of  Col- 
eridge's poetry.  Several  entertaining  talks 
have  already  been  planned  for  the  winter  term. 


Andover  Man  Honored 

David  Clendon  Hale,  of  Cambridge,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1913  at  Phillips  Aca- 
demy, has  been  awarded  the  Naval  Cross.  His 
citation  reads  as  follows:  —  "For  distinguished 
and  heroic  services  as  an  observer  of  airplanes 
of  the  Northern  Bombing  Group  in  France, 
cooperating  with  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Bel- 
gian Front  from  June  to  November,  1918,  in 
bombing  raids  over  enemy  territory  and  in 
action  against  enemy  aircraft."  The  citation 
is  signed  by  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


Red  Cross  Roll  Call 

The  recent  Red  Cross  roll  call  for  member- 
ships in  the  school  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Stackpole  as  captain, 
under  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmalee,  who  acted  as 
general  chairman  for  Andover.  His  admi- 
rable and  painstaking  organization  of  the 
members  of  the  Student  Council,  who  system- 
atically canvassed  the  school,  resulted  in 
$562.00  for  membership,  besides  faculty  con- 
tributions. An  auction  of  posters  at  which 
Mr.  Forbes  acted  as  auctioneer  resulted  in 
$61 . 00  additional,  making  a  total  raised  by 
the  school  of  $623 . 00. 


The  Academy  Church 

Two  Communion  Services  were  held  during 
the  fall  term  at  each  of  which  new  student 
members  were  received  into  the  church;  and 
on  December  5th  a  special  service  was  held 
for  the  receiving  of  new  members.  At  these 
three  services  seven  students  united  with  the 
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church  upon  Declaration  of  Christian  Pur- 
pose; thirty-five  became  temporary  members 
through  certificates  from  their  home  churches; 
and  three  were  received  as  associate  members. 
It  is  especially  interesting  that  these  forty-five 
students  came  into  the  church  in  response  to 
general  invitations  and  not  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal solicitation  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge. 


William  Carey  Summer  Camp 

Recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  have  referred 
to  the  summer  camp  for  New  York  boys  in 
which  the  school  last  year  became  interested. 
Very  gratifying  reports  were  received  in  the 
autumn  regarding  the  work  of  the  six  students 
who  represented  the  school  for  varying  periods 
of  time  last  summer.  These  were:  T.  Evans 
'21,  F.  P.  Todd  '22,  K.  Clark  '21,  K.  Askew  '21, 
B.  M.  Spock  '21,  and  J.  F.  DeWolf  '20.  Three 
of  them  qualified  as  leaders  for  groups  of 
twenty-five  boys,  and  the  other  three  were  as- 
sistant leaders. 

During  the  winter  term  this  notable  work 
for  street  boys  will  be  described  fully  to  the 
present  members  of  the  school,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  larger  number  will  volunteer 
their  services  for  the  coming  summer.  It 
seems  probable  that  not  only  the  Summer 
Camp  on  Long  Island,  but  the  big  Boys'  Club 
on  Avenue  A,  which  conducts  it,  will  claim  an 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  Andover  stu- 
dents and  alumni. 


Vespers  Offerings 

RECEIPTS 
Balance  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1920  $    1 .39 

Offerings  for  12  Sundavs  (average 

$24 . 56)  294 . 66 

Christmas  Offering  Dec.  12  205 . 15 


$501.20 


Total 

DISBURSEMENTS 
(By  vote  of  Student  Council) 
Near  East  Relief  $250 . 00 

European  Children's  Relief  250.00 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1921  1.20 


$501.20 


Faculty  Notes 

Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  spoke  on  Oc- 
tober 14th  before  the  Monmouth  County 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  and  on  October  15th  at  the  Ocean 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey.  On  October  29  he  addressed  the  Hill 
School  dinner  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  City  to  celebrate  the  transfer  of  the 
Hill  School  to  its  new  corporation,  of  which 
he  has  recently  been  elected  a  member.  He 


spoke  on  "Teachers'  Salaries"  at  the  Amherst 
Centennial  Gift  Meeting  held  at  Amherst  on 
November  19.  At  the  dinner  of  the  American 
Field  Service,  held  in  honor  of  General  Nivelle, 
on  December  3,  at  the  Algonquin  Club  in  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Stearns  was  one  of  the  speakers.  In 
the  course  of  the  term  he  has  preached,  on 
October  24,  at  the  Northfield  Schools,  on 
November  21,  at  the  Hill  School,  and  on 
December  5,  at  Hamilton  College. 

On  September  26th  Mr.  Stackpole  spoke  at 
the  Sunday  evening  service  at  Abbot  Academy. 
He  conducted  a  military  funeral  at  Haver- 
hill on  October  10th  for  Alfred  B.  Perkins,  a 
former  member  of  his  regiment  who  died  in 
France.  On  October  12th  he  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  a  memorial  room  in  the  Y.  D. 
Clubhouse  in  Boston.  On  October  31st  he 
spoke  in  the  village  church,  Magnolia  (his  first 
parish)  and  on  December  19th  he  gave  in  that 
church  a  stereopticon  talk  on  Palestine.  As 
chaplain  of  the  Andover  Post,  American  Le- 
gion, he  presided  at  a  memorial  meeting  in 
the  Andover  Town  Hall  on  November  14th  and 
read  a  tribute  to  the  Andover  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war.  On  December  6th  he 
spoke  at  a  Battery  reunion  in  Worcester,  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  members  of  his  former 
regiment.  During  the  Christmas  vacation  Mr. 
Stackpole  attended  the  annual  conference  of 
college  and  school  Bible  instructors  at  the  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Church  spoke,  on  November 
1,  before  the  Germanic  Club  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject  Present  Conditions  in 
Germany.  Dr.  Church  attended  the  meet- 
ing on  November  27,  in  Boston,  of  the  New 
England  Modern  Language  Association,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  at  Vassar  College  on 
December  27,  28,  and  29. 

Mr.  Oswald  Tower,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Basketball 
Guide,  has  recently  been  chosen  as  official 
interpreter  of  basketball  rules  by  a  committee 
composed  of  four  members  each  from  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
At  a  special  meeting  in  December,  at  Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Tower  explained  the  foul 
rules  in  basketball  to  an  assembly  of  athletic 
directors  from  all  over  New  England. 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns,  on  December  10, 
read  from  his  poems  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Authors'  Club,  of  which  he  ha& 
just  been  elected  a  member. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  has  been  working,  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Amherst  Centennial  Gift,  to  raise  $3,000,000 
for  Amherst  College,  and  attended  the  meet- 
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ing  of  representative  alumni  held  at  Amherst 
on  November  19  and  20.  On  November  18  he 
spoke  at  Wellesley  College  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Wellesley  Endowment  Fund  Committee, 
on  Experiences  with  the  Andover  Drive.  He 
has  given  his  lecture  on  Old  Andover  Days 
before  the  young  ladies  of  Abbot  Academy,  on 
November  14,  and  before  the  Phillips  boys  in 
early  October. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Andover  Post, 
Number  Eight,  American  Legion,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  W.  Stackpble  was  elected  Chaplain  and 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  historian. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmalee  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  for  Andover 
and  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  most 
creditable  record  for  his  district. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  recently  lectured 
before  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  the  Shawsheen 
Village  Club.  During  the  term  he  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  to  the  school  on  Custer's  last 
fight.  Dr.  Carl  Guthe,  formerly  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archaeology,  delivered  two  illus- 


trated lectures  to  the  students  describing  his 
explorations  in  Central  America.  Articles 
dealing  with  the  researches  of  Mr.  Moore- 
head, Mr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder,  and  Dr.  Guthe- 
have  appeared  in  the  Boston  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  term. 

Professor  Forbes  read  a  paper  before  the 
Maine  Teachers'  Association  at  Bangor,  Oc- 
tober 21.  His  subject  was  The  Values  of  Latin 
in  Present-Day  Education.  On  October  25,  he 
read  a  paper  on  Classical  Lore  before  the  Mon- 
day Club  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  Overseers 
of  Harvard  College  have  recently  appointed 
Professor  Forbes  an  of ficial  Visitor,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Classics. 


The  Haskell  Scholarship 

The  Bulletin  wishes  here  to  express  its  re- 
gret that,  entirely  through  the  fault  of  the- 
editors,  the  notice  in  the  October  issue  con- 
taining the  announcement  of  "The  Reverend 
William  Henry  and  Ellen  Haskell  Fund"  was- 
inaccurate.    The  contributors  to  the  fund,. 
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The  Class  of  1895  at  Phillips  Academy  at  the  Time  of  Their  Graduation 
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which  amounts  to  $3000,  are  the  Reverend 
William  Henry  Haskell,  '56,  and  his  sons,  Dr. 
Nelson  C.  Haskell,  '83,  the  estate  of  Dr.  Pearl 
Tenney  Haskell,  '88,  William  S.  Haskell,  '88, 
Dr.  Harris  B.  Haskell,  '90,  and  Edward  Kirk 
Haskell,  '95.  The  interest  from  this  principal 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  aid  needy  and  deserving 
students  in  obtaining  an  education. 

Stereopticon  Lectures 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  In- 
quiry three  Sunday  evening  stereopticon  ad- 
dresses were  given  in  the  chapel  during  the  fall 
term. 

On  October  3,  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  '94, 
gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  "Three  Hun- 
dred Years  of  the  Pilgrims."  A  unique  fea- 
ture was  the  singing  of  hymns  with  illustra- 
tive lantern  slides.  Some  pictures  of  modern 
mission  work  were  also  shown. 

On  October  17,  Dr.  Fuess  gave  his  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  history  of  the  school. 
This  lecture  is  always  of  especial  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  students. 

On  October  24,  still  another  stereopticon  ad- 
dress was  given  in  the  chapel  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Hume,  the  well-known  director  of  the  Med- 
ical department  of  "Yale-in-China."  The 
views  dealt  especially  with  social  and  religious 
conditions  and  changes  in  China,  and  with  Dr. 
Hume's  own  work. 


Mav 


Mav 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Second  Half 
Year 

Jan.     30    Both  services.    Mr.  Stackpole. 

Feb.  6  Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Dr.  Stearns. 

Feb.  13  Morning,  Rev.  Vaughan  Dabney 
of  Dorchester;  Vespers,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole. 

Feb.    20    Morning,      President   John  M. 

Thomas  of  Middlebury  College; 

Vespers,  Dr.  Stearns. 
Feb.    27    Both  services,  Dean  Charles  R. 

Brown  of  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Mar.  6  Both  services,  Mr.  Stackpole. 
Mar.    13    Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 

Dr.  Stearns. 
Mar.    20    Both    services,    Rev.    John  F. 

Fitchen,  Jr.,  D.D.  of  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Apr.  10  Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Ves- 
pers, Dr.  Stearns. 

Apr.     17    Both  services,  Mr.  Stackpole. 

Apr.  24  Morning,  Dean  Edmund  S.  Rous- 
maniere  of  Boston;  Vespers,  Mr. 
Stackpole. 

May      1    Morning,  not  arranged;  Vespers, 

Dr.  Stearns. 
May      8    Both    services,    Rev.  Nehemiah 

Boynton,  D.D.  of  New  York. 


15    Both  services,  Robert  E.  Speer, 

D.D.  of  New  York. 
22    Both  services,  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  D.D.  of  Boston. 
May    29    Both  services,  Dean  Howard  C. 

Robbins  of  New  York. 
June      5    Morning,  Mr.  Stackpole;  Vespers, 
Dr.  Stearns. 


An  Interesting  Letter  About  Andover 

There  has  recently  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  school  a  letter  written  on  September 
17,  1856,  by  Simeon  McQuesten,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Phillips  Academy,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  arrival  of  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor  from 
Europe.  In  the  belief  that  alumni  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  document,  the  Bulletin  is 
printing  it  in  full,  exactly  as  it  was  written 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  together  with  the 
song  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 


Andover,  Sept.  17th,  '56 

Dear  Friend, 

I  find  myself  once  more  a  student  in  Phillips 
Academy  and  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
lines  to  you  to  let  you  know  how  matters  and 
things  are  among  the  children  of  Phillips.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  to  you 
before  but  as  there  are  some  things  which  have 
not  taken  place  till  now  that  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  about,  I  thought  I  would  not  write  to  you 
till  now.  The  school  opened  on  the  second  of 
Sept.,  Mr.  Eaton  at  the  helm,  Mr.  Taylor  not 
having  returned.  Yesterday  morning  after 
prayers  Mr.  Eaton  said  he  was  happy  to  an- 
nounce to  the  school  what  perhaps  they  al- 
ready knew  that  the  Atlantic  arrived  in  New 
York  the  day  before  and  that  the  supposition 
was  that  the  principle  of  the  school  would  be 
with  them  the  next  day.  Accordingly  a  large 
number  of  the  scholars  went  to  the  depot  last 
evening  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  to  meet  him 
on  his  arrival.  When  he  got  out  of  the  cars 
they  uncovered  their  heads  and  gave  him  three 
cheers,  he  joining  with  them,  after  which  he 
made  them  a  short  speech  and  then  went  to  his 
home  where  a  large  number  of  scholars  had  as- 
sembled to  congratulate  him  and  about  ten 
o'clock  they  sernaded  him.  This  morning  he 
came  into  school  and  conducted  the  devotional 
exersises;  the  choir  sung  an  original  hymn 
composed  by  R.  G.  Hutchens.  After  the 
exercises  were  over  he  read  the  list  of  speakers 
for  the  afternoon  and  made  some  alteration  in 
the  classes.  He  looks  about  the  same  as  he 
used  to  and  they  seemed  glad  to  see  him  back 
again.  The  school  is  very  full  this  term.  I 
should  think  that  there  were  all  of  three 
hundred  members  connected  with  it.  The 
English  department  is  unusually  large  this 
term,  there  has  not  been  so  many  in  it  for  a 
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number  of  terms  as  there  are  now.  The 
school  so  far  has  bin  very  orderly  and  well  be- 
haved; There  are  two  new  teachers  here  this 
term  by  the  name  of  Meeds.  One  takes  Mr. 
Tods  and  the  other  Mr.  Barrows's  place.  I  do 
Mr.  Bucks  work  this  term  and  I  study  Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping  and  Grammar.  I  have  to 
study  the  hardist  this  term  of  any  term  since 
I  have  bin  here.  The  Punchard  Free  school 
house  was  dedicated  Tuesday  afternoon, 
September  2d  and  the  school  commenced  the 
same  time  this  did.  There  were  about  one 
hundred  an  thirty  that  made  application  to 
enter,  but  only  about  sixty  were  qualified  to 
enter.  The  Fern  Sem  is  quite  full  this  term. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members 
connected  with  it.  I  occupy  the  same  room 
that  I  used  to  when  you  were  here.  The  first 
Prayer  meeting  of  the  term  held  in  the  com- 
mons was  held  last  Sunday  evening  in  the 
room  that  Furbish  used  to  occupy.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  meeting.  There  were  nearly 
as  many  as  could  get  into  it.  The  room  is  now 
ocupied  by  Denison  and  Herdy.  I  believe 
that  the  Seminary  opens  Friday.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  the  professors  supplies  the  pul- 
pit this  term.  There  has  bin  quite  an  improve- 
ment made  in  the  dormitory  since  you  were 
here.  They  have  got  the  chimneys  set  between 
the  bedroom  doors  in  each  room  which  makes 
the  closetts  nearly  twice  as  large  as  they  were 
before.  The  seinours  seem  to  be  very  much  di- 
vided about  having  a  game  of  foot  ball  with 
the  middlers.  They  had  a  meeting  and  voted 
to  have  one  and  after  that  they  had  another 
meeting  and  voted  not  to  have  one.  I  don't 
know  now  whether  they  will  have  one  or  not. 
I  believe  the  middlers  think  chaldanging  them 
and  if  they  do  they  may  have  one.  If  not  I 
guess  they  will  not  have  one.  I  don't  know 
as  I  think  of  anything  more  now  in  particular 
to  tell  you.  Everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
term.  My  health  is  good  and  I  am  enjoying 
myself  very  well.  Please  write  to  me  for  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  and  I 
hope  that  sometime  I  shall  see  you.  I  wish 
it  were  so  that  you  could  be  here  this  term. 
I  have  not  forgotten  you  Kimball  nor  the  many 
pleasant  times  that  we  have  had  together.  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  me.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  time  when  we  walked  to  Ballard  Vale 
last  winter,  when  you  introduced  the  subject 
of  Beligion,  and  I  trust  that  the  efect  that 
that  conversation  had  on  my  mind  will  newer 
be  eradicated  from  it. 

I  feel  most  asshamed  of  this  letter  both  of 
the  writing  and  composition,  but  I  hope  that 
you  will  excuse  it  as  I  endeavoured  to  do  the 
best  I  that  could.  And  believe  me  to  be  ever 
Yours  affectionately, 

Simeon  McQuesten 


Enclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  hymn 
that  was  sung  for  I  did  not  know  but  that  you 
would  like  to  see  it. 

Welcome !  Welcome  honoured  teacher 
Home  again  from  foreign  lands, 
Glad  we  greet  thine  every  feature 
While  each  joyful  heart  expands. 

Welcome  to  these  halls  of  learning 
Safely  borne  across  the  sea, 
Where  Minervas  alter  burning 
Wafts  its  incence  up  to  thee. 

Chorus 
Welcome  Welcome 
Now  we  all  rejoice 
With  cheerful  heart  and  voice 
For  there  at  last,  for  there  at  last  we  meet  again 
May  we  ever  thus  unite  together 
And  only  part  and  only  part  to  meet  again 
May  we  ever  thus  unite  together 
And  only  part  and  only  part  to  meet  again. 

Laden  well  with  richest  treasures 
Stores  of  Oriental  lore 
Now  to  guide  our  cares  and  pleasures 
Glad  we  hail  thee  back  once  more. 

From  Italias  skies  and  fountains 
From  the  Attic  bowers  of  Greece 
And  from  Switzerland's  fair  mountains 
Thou  hast  brought  the  golden  fleece. 
Chorus:  Welcome  Welcome,  etc. 

Some  who  with  us  said  the  farewell 
Have  departed  from  our  throng 
Yet  the  hearts  of  new  friends  share  well 
While  we  join  the  welcome  song. 
Chorus:  Welcome,  welcome,  etc. 

Now  we  bless  the  Great  Jehovah 
For  His  kindness  to  us  all 
And  that  now  thy  dangers  over 
We   together,  on   Him  call. 

Andover  Men  at  the  Princeton  Boys' 
Camp 

The  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Bulletin  describing  the  work 
carried  on  at  the  William  Carey  Camp  under 
the  leadership  of  two  Yale  men,  Curtis 
Wheeler  '07  and  Clvde  Martin  '10,  has  brought 
forth  the  following  letter  from  a  Princeton  man 
also  a  graduate  of  Andover:  — 

"Dear  Mr.  Fuess: 

"It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  learned 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  splendid  part  which 
Andover  is  taking  in  the  work  of  the  William 
Carey  Camp,  and  with  still  greater  pleasure 
that  I  can  report  a  similar  interest  on  the  part 
of  Andover  graduates  in  the  Summer  Camp 
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which  Princeton  maintains  for  city  boys  at 
Bav  Head,  New  Jersev.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.  '16, 
CM.  Garrigues  '16,  M.  L.  Schafer  '17,  and 
myself  have  served  during  the  past  two  sum- 
mers as  counsellors  at  the  Camp,  and  are  vi- 
tally interested  in  having  the  percentage  of 
Andover  men  connected  with  the  Camp  in- 
crease from  year  to  year. 

"The  Camp  was  established  in  1908,  the  idea 
and  many  constructive  suggestions  being  tak- 
en from  an  enterprise  of  the  same  sort  which 
Dr.  Stearns  was  influential  in  setting  afoot  at 
the  Hill  School.  Boys  are  taken  from  the  con- 
gested sections  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  live  in  intimate  contact  at  the  Camp  with 
the  undergraduates,  who  volunteer  to  act  as 
counsellors.  About  250  are  given  a  change 
from  their  home  environment  for  two  weeks 
each  year.  Athletic  contests,  entertainments, 
and  camp  duties  all  have  their  place  in  the 
daily  program.  The  actual  management  of 
the  Camp  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents, final  control  resting  with  a  Graduate 
Committee.  The  work  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  alumni  and  friends.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome.  H.  B.  Fine  '15  and 
Elliott  Speer  '16  were  among  those  enter- 
tained last  summer. 

"I  hope  that  you  can  find  a  place  for  this 
letter  in  one  of  the  Bulletins  in  the  near  fu- 
ture in  order  that  some  brief  description  of 
this  work  may  reach  the  alumni." 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
F.  D.  WARREN,  JR.^  '15  Chairman 


A  New  Andover-Yale  Scholarship 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Martin,  of  New  York  City, 
has  recently  established  at  Phillips  Academy  a 


scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  LeRoy  Martin,  a  graduate  of 
Andover  in  1908  and  of  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  in  1911,  who  died  in  February,  1919. 
The  stipulations  connected  with  it  are  stated 
by  the  donor  as  follows: 

"The  LeRoy  Martin  Scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  sustained  by  a  brother  is 
available  for  a  Phillips  Academy  graduate  of 
limited  means  during  his  Freshman  year  in 
Yale  University:  the  award  is  made  by  the 
Principal  at  the  close  of  the  recipient's  Senior 
year  in  the  school  on  the  basis  of  character  and 
ability." 

The  scholarship,  which  is  the  largest  yet  es- 
tablished at  Phillips  Academy,  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  fall  of  1921  to  the  candidate  best 
meeting  the  requirements. 


On  a  One-String  Theme  with  No  Moral 

I  never  think  of  growing  old, 
Though  wrinkles  fringe  my  eyes. 

f  like  the  snow,  the  bitterest  cold, 
The  dark  December  skies. 

Age  cannot  scare  me,  for  I'm  fond 

Of  any  sort  of  play; 
I  hope  the  ice  on  Rabbitts  Pond 

Will  last  right  up  to  May. 

But  when  it  comes  vacation-time 
And  boys  with  shining  faces 

Cover  my  class-room  and  its  grime 
With  brand-new  travelling  cases, 

And  I  no  longer  feel  the  thrill 

Of  journeying  far  away, 
I  think:  "My  youth  can  do  things  still 

But  hasn't  much  to  say." 


Athletics 


Football 

The  football  season  of  1920  began  on  the  day 
following  the  opening  of  school.  About  sixty 
■candidates  reported  to  Fred  Daly,  the  Coach, 
and  Captain  Wingate.  Among  this  group 
were  found  five  players  who  had  been  in  the 
final  game  against  Exeter  a  year  ago:  Captain 
Wingate,  quarterback;  Daley,  tackle  and  full- 
back, and  Captain-elect  for  the  season  of  1921; 
LaTulippe,  tackle  a  year  ago  but  changed  to 
end  this  year;  Wolfe,  end;  Koehler,  fullback. 

The  season  had  not  progressed  very  far  be- 
fore it  was  evident  that  some  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  school  would  be  found  in  the  first 


line-up.  Mahrt,  Ellis,  Veghte,  Wienecke,  and 
Johnstone  showed  the  most  promise  among  the 
new  candidates,  but  the  team  eventually  lost 
the  services  of  Ellis,  due  to  his  failure  to  main- 
tain the  scholarship  standing  required  of  those 
who  participate  in  the  final  game. 

Cushing  Academy  was  the  first  opponent  on 
the  schedule.  They  showed  very  little  on  of- 
fense or  defense.  They  resorted  to  line  plays 
chiefly,  although  the  Andover  team  was  vastly 
heavier.  As  a  result,  most  of  their  plays  were 
smothered  before  they  could  get  started, 
thereby  giving  Andover  an  easy  victory.  An- 
dover 34,  Cushing  0. 
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Dean  Academy  came  next  on  the  schedule. 
As  a  rule,  they  furnish  good,  stiff  opposition. 
This  year,  however,  they  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  stop  the  end  runs  of  our  team,  and 
were  somewhat  confused  by  trick  plays.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  case  of  poor  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Dean  team  as  it  was  the  good  work 
on  the  part  of  Andover.   Andover  31,  Dean  0. 

The  third  game,  that  with  New  Hampshire 
State  Fresh,  gave  Andover  the  least  opposition 
of  the  season,  and  after  the  first  half  had  ended, 
an  entirely  new  team  was  sent  in  for  Andover. 
With  the  second  team,  there  was  more  of  a 
contest,  and  the  score  was  the  same  as  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  Andover  42,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Fresh  0. 

Yale  Freshmen  came  fourth  on  the  list,  and 
the  game  was  a  thriller  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  for,  on  the  opening  kick-off,  Andover 
took  the  ball  almost  the  length  of  the  field  only 
to  have  it  intercepted  by  a  Yale  man  who  car- 
ried it  almost  the  length  of  the  field  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  And  thus  the  game  went  nip 
and  tuck  throughout.  Andover  was  the  first 
to  score  when  Captain  Wingate  dropped  a 
pretty  goal  from  the  field.  Soon  after  that, 
Yale  scored  a  touchdown,  placing  them  in  the 
lead  only  to  be  overtaken  by  Andover  again, 
when  Wingate  threw  a  pass  to  Mahrt  who 
caught  it  over  the  goal  line.  Andover  held  this 
lead  until  the  final  twenty  seconds  of  play  when 
Yale  went  over  for  deciding  score  of  the  game. 
Yale  14,  Andover  10. 

The  next  game,  with  Harvard  Freshmen, 
found  Andover  without  her  Captain;  conse- 
quently the  team's  strength  was  reduced  con- 
siderably for  that  reason.  Captain  Wingate 
had  received  a  muscle  bruise  which  became 
worse  instead  of  better  as  the  Harvard  game 
drew  near,  and  it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  take 
any  unnecessary  risks.  The  score  shows  his 
loss  to  the  team.   Harvard  17,  Andover  7. 

Worcester  came  next  and  found  not  only  our 
Captain  missing  but  also  Mahrt,  Veghte, 
Daley,  and  Wolfe.  The  outcome  was  quite 
apparent  before  the  game  had  progressed  very 
far.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  substitu- 
tions, there  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  line  play, 
for,  on  one  occasion,  it  took  Worcester  seven 
downs  to  gain  one  foot,  the  ball  having  been 
fumbled  on  the  fourth  down,  touched  by  an 
Andover  man,  and  recovered  by  a  Worcester 
man.  Allen's  punting  featured  in  this  game, 
and  he  just  missed  a  goal  from  the  field  by  a 
few  inches  when  standing  on  the  47-yard  line. 
Worcester  14,  Andover  0. 

The  final  game  of  the  season  with  Exeter 
proved  to  be  exciting  from  beginning  to  end 
and  it  was  anybody's  game  right  up  to  the, 
final  whistle.  Exeter  scored  first  when  Captain 
Barry  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field  from  the 


27-yard  line.  Later,  Captain  Wingate  threw 
a  pass  to  Mahrt,  who  leaped  into  the  air  and 
caught  the  ball  for  deciding  points  of  the  game. 

Exeter  presented  a  well-balanced  team  and 
one  much  heavier  than  Andover.  Exeter 
also  had  in  Reed  a  very  clever  punter. 

Andover  started  out  with  a  drive  up  the  field 
for  fifty  yards  only  to  lose  the  ball  by  a  fumble. 
After  this  march  Exeter  held,  and  so  it  was 
time  for  Andover  to  try  the  aerial  tactics  which 
determined  the  outcome  of  the  game.  In  fact, 
Andover  gained  most  of  its  ground  by  forward 
passing.  It  was  chiefly  via  Wingate  to  Mahrt. 
Andover  6,  Exeter  3. 

General  Pershing  was  a  guest  of  Principal 
Perry  of  Exeter  and  after  the  game  remarked 
on  the  fine  spirit  displayed  by  both  teams. 
Since  he  likes  a  good  scrap,  he  was  amply  re- 
paid on  his  first  visit  to  the  two  typically 
American  schools. 

The  following  are  the  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  the  Andover  players.  La  Tulippe 
shifted  from  tackle  to  end,  not  because  he 
played  the  latter  position  better  than  the  for- 
mer, but  because  there  seemed  to  be  more 
tackle  material  available,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  utilize  his  great  defensive  ability,  and  his 
eagerness  to  be  in  the  play  at  all  times.  While 
not  as  speedy  an  end  as  one  would  like  to  have, 
nevertheless,  he  possessed  other  strong  quali- 
fications. It  was  due  to  his  good  work  that 
Andover  was  able  to  put  up  the  wonderful  de- 
fense on  the  two-yard  line  in  the  final  game  of 
the  season. 

Reed,  at  left  tackle,  played  his  best  game 
against  Yale  Freshmen.  He  is  not  so  heavy  a 
tackle,  but  he  possesses  the  speed,  aggressive- 
ness, and  temperament  that  are  so  essential  in 
that  position. 

Johnstone  at  left  guard  played  a  creditable 
game  all  the  season.  He  could  diagnose  the 
opponents'  plays  fairly  well,  and  get  into  the 
opponents'  territory  quickly.  In  fact,  it  was 
this  eagerness  on  his  part  to  try  to  go  in  too 
quickly  that  made  the  team  suffer  penalties  at 
most  critical  moments  of  the  game.  This  is 
not  the  worst  fault  a  player  can  have,  and  he 
managed  to  steady  himself  towards  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Veghte  at  center  was  a  tower  of  strength  on 
the  offense  as  well  as  the  defense.  He  seemed 
to  be  everywhere,  always  on  the  alert.  Now  he 
would  be  blocking  a  pass,  now  backing  up  the 
line,  now  making  a  tackle  down  the  field  under 
a  punt.  His  absence  was  most  noticeable  in 
the  Worcester  and  Harvard  games. 

Kern  at  right  guard  managed  to  keep  his 
territory  from  being  invaded  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. He  followed  the  ball  keenly,  and  was 
seldom  drawn  out  of  his  position  by  feints  of 
any  kind.    He  was  tireless  and  a  hard  worker, 
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which  he  combined  with  good  judgment, 
thereby  making  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
coach  to  decide  on  a  choice  for  the  position 
above  mentioned.  It  was  only  because  of  an 
unfortunate  accident  to  his  arm  that  he  did 
not  play  in  the  final  game  a  year  ago. 

Allen  played  right  tackle  in  the  Worcester 
and  Exeter  games  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. He  had  been  tried  at  several  places  both 
in  the  line  and  backfield.  He  has  great 
strength  and  good  tackling  ability,  but  is  not  as 
fast  in  his  charge  as  one  would  like  to  see.  He 
is  no  mean  punter,  but  met  with  an  accident 
Avhich  hampered  his  punting  considerably  in 
the  final  game.  He  has  ability  as  a  drop  kicker 
as  well  as  a  punter. 

Tillson  was  called  at  the  last  moment  to  take 
right  end  in  place  of  Wolfe,  who  was  injured  in 
the  Harvard  game.  With  very  little  practice, 
he  put  up  an  exhibition  of  covering  punts  of 
which  any  veteran  might  be  proud.  He  was 
alert  and  quick  to  size  up  a  play,  and  justified 
his  choice  for  that  position  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. His  only  fault  was  a  fumble  of  a  pass 
when  standing  behind  Exeter's  goal  line.  The 
very  best  players  make  similar  mistakes,  and 
he  atoned  for  this  error  many  times  over  in 
other  departments. 

Mahrt,  playing  left  halfback,  is  perhaps  the 
best  athlete  in  school.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
injured  early  in  the  season  and  thereby  ham- 
pered in  reaching  the  style  of  play  he  would 
have  reached  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. A  remarkably  fast  runner  with  perfect 
control  of  his  muscles,  he  should  develop  into 
one  of  the  best  players  the  school  has  had.  It 
was  his  brilliant  work  in  the  Exeter  game, 
while  surrounded  by  opponents,  that  enabled 
Wingate  to  complete  his  pass  for  the  final 
score  of  the  game. 

Koehler,  at  right  half,  is  a  very  powerful 
player,  but  not  fast  enough  on  his  starts. 
Once  under  way,  he  is  a  hard  man  to  bring 
down.  He  carried  out  his  assignments  in  the 
Exeter  game  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  His 
fine  spirit  makes  for  team  play  without  which 
a  season  cannot  wind  up  successfully. 

Daley  played  the  final  game  at  fullback. 
His  work  on  the  offense  was  not  strong,  and 
this  might  be  expected  in  a  strange  position, 
but  what  he  lacked  on  the  offense  was  sup- 
plied in  a  remarkable  fashion  on  the  defense. 
He  is  a  natural  football  player;  he  is  fearless,  a 
hard  worker,  and  seems  to  grow  stronger  as 
the  game  progresses.  He  is  the  captain-elect 
for  the  coming  season,  and  his  choice  is  a  pop- 
ular one  among  the  student  body. 

Coming  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  player  on  the  team,  the  one  who  excelled 
in  every  department  of  play,  and  proved  him- 
self a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word  —  in 


fact,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  where  to  stop 
in  praising  his  spirit  and  attitude  both  on  and 
off  the  field, — the  school  may  have  had  better 
quarterbacks  in  the  past,  but  if  such  is  the  case, 
they  were  approaching  perfection  or  had 
reached  that  point.  In  Captain  Wingate,  the 
team  had  a  remarkable  player,  a  clear  thinker, 
and  a  thorough  sportsman. 


Basketball 

The  basketball  squad  began  practice  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  football  season,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Roth,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  squad  a  year  ago.  No  games  were  held  be- 
fore Christmas  vacation.  The  nature  of  the 
practice  consisted  in  conditioning  the  players 
and  giving  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  game. 

Captain  Riley  and  Tillson,  both  forwards, 
are  the  only  letter  men  available,  but  among 
the  new  members  of  the  squad  are  found  many 
players  of  ability.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  these  new  players  are;  Cox,  Gill, 
Watson,  Mahrt  and  Sayles.  Although  the  lat- 
ter has  given  most  of  his  time  to  hockey,  he  is  a 
basketball  player  of  no  mean  ability.  Cox  is  a 
strong  and  fast  player  and  an  accurate  shot. 
Watson  plays  a  very  heady  game  with  the  ball 
constantly  paramount  in  his  mind.  He  makes 
few  false  moves  to  tire  himself.  Gill  seems  to 
be  tireless,  and  in  addition  to  that  great  asset 
he  has  another  in  that  he  obtains  possession  of 
the  ball  more  than  any  man  on  the  floor.  While 
not  a  good  shot,  he  is  a  valuable  man  to  any 
team.  Mahrt  shows  his  speed  and  control  of  his 
muscles,  and  will  continue  to  improve  without 
doubt,  but  has  not  the  promise  in  this  sport  as 
in  the  others. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  team  appear  to  be 
bright  and  if  all  goes  as  expected,  the  season 
should  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  year  ago  when 
the  team  went  through  with  only  two  defeats, 
one  with  Worcester  Academy,  and  one  with 
Harvard  Freshmen. 

Schedule: 
Jan.    15    Dummer  Academv 
Jan.   22    M.  I.  T.  1924 
Jan.   29    Williams  1924  (at  Williamstown) 
Feb.     5    Worcester  Academy 
Feb.  12    Harvard  1924 
Feb.  19    Princeton  1924 
Feb.  26    Yale  1924 
Alar.    5    Dean  Academy 
Mar.  12    Brown  1924 
Mar.  19    Exeter  (at  Exeter) 


Hockey 

As  usual,  there  was  little  chance  for  hockey 
practice  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
consequently,  no  real  opportunity  given  to  test 
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out  the  various  candidates.  There  have  been 
several  sessions  of  passing  and  shooting  the 
puck  on  the  gymnasium  floor,  which  aids 
somewhat  in  forming  an  idea  of  players,  but 
which  should  not  be  final,  since  conditions  on 
the  ice  might  help  some  and  retard  others. 

Captain  Koehler,  at  left  wing,  with  Cole  at 
right  wing  and  Bishop  at  goal,  are  the  veterans 
of  the  squad.  Cutler  and  Robbins  of  last  year's 
squad,  will,  without  doubt,  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves. 

Of  the  new  men,  Sayles,  Deignan,  and  Cush- 
ing  appear  to  be  the  most  promising.  The 
question  of  whether  they  are  good  skaters  or 
not  can  only  be  determined  when  Rabbitts 
Pond  freezes. 

Schedule: 
Jan.   8    Brookline  High. 
Jan.  12    Stone  School. 
Jan.  14    Dartmouth  Freshmen. 
Jan.  15    Williams  Freshmen  (Willianistown) 
Jan.  26    Harvard  Second. 
Jan.  29  Pending. 
Feb.  2    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen. 
Feb.  5  Exeter. 

All  games  at  Andover  unless  otherwise 
stated. 


Track 

For  the  past  two  seasons,  Mr.  Shepard  has 
been  building  firmly,  and  the  result  of  this 
painstaking  work  is  bound  to  be  in  evidence 


during  the  coming  season,  for  many  of  last 
year's  team  are  available,  and  some  of  the  new 
men  are  first-rate  performers. 

Almost  every  event  has  one  or  two  men  who 
are  capable  of  bettering  the  marks  made  a  year 
ago,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for- 
ward confidently  for  a  well-rounded  team. 

The  following  are  the  best  performers  at  the 
present  time;  R.  Wingate'  and  Gage  in  the 
dashes,  Captain  Allen  in  the  quarter  mile,  Scre- 
ven in  the  half  mile,  Wolfe  in  the  hammer,  Cox 
in  the  shot,  Avery  and  Lewis  in  the  hurdles, 
Spock  and  Richardson  in  the  high  jump,  Wie- 
necke  in  the  broad  jump,  Grant  in  the  mile. 
Veghte  and  Deignan  also  are  creditable  per- 
formers in  the  broad  jump,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  Tweedy  in  the  shot  put  and  Page  in 
the  half  mile. 

Schedule : 

Feb.    5    B.  A.  A.  Relay  with  Exeter. 
Feb.  12    Bowdoin  Interscholastics  at  Bow- 
doin. 

Feb.  19    M.I.T.  Freshmen,  place  undecided. 
Feb.  26    Huntington  at  Boston,  indoor. 
Apr.  30    M.I.T.  Freshmen,  outdoors  at  An- 
dover. 

May    7    Huntington,  outdoors  at  Andover. 
May  14    Harvard   Freshmen,    outdoors  at 
Andover. 

May  21    Worcester,  outdoors  at  Worcester. 
May  28    Harvard     Interscholastics,  Cam- 
bridge. 

June    4    Exeter  at  Andover. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Officers  for  Senior  Class 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  the 
Senior  Class  during  the  fall  term:  President, 
Luther  Salem  Hammond,  Jr.,  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois;  Vice-President,  James  Ferguson  Burns 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Roy  Wilson  Wingate,  Jr.,  of  Ar- 
lington, New  Jersey. 


Officers  for  Upper  Middle  Class 

The  officers  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class  dur- 
ing the  fall  term  have  been  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Whitney  Connor  Lewis,  of  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania;  Vice-President,  Leo  Francis 
Daley,  Andover;  Secretary-Treasurer,  William 
Charles  Riley  of  Bristol,  Connecticut. 


Athletic  Advisory  Board 

The  Athletic  Advisory  Board  for  1920-21  is 
made  up  of  the  following:  Roy  Wilson  Win- 


gate, Jr.,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey  (football 
captain);  Luther  Salem  Hammond,  Jr.,  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois  (football  manager);  Robert 
Gray  Allen,  of  Andover  (track  captain); 
James  Ferguson  Burns,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado  (track  manager);  Daniel  Ewing 
Wight,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (baseball  mana- 
ger); Alfred  Herbert  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  (undergraduate  treasurer); 
and  Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page. 


Football  Manager  for  1921 

At  the  close  of  the  1920  season  Leo  Francis 
Daley,  of  Andover,  was  elected  Captain  of  the 
eleven  for  1921.  Daley  played  tackle  on  the 
team  this  fall  until  just  before  the  Exeter 
game,  wrhen  he  was  moved  into  the  backfield 
and  played  an  excellent  game  as  halfback. 
The  Manager  of  the  1921  team  will  be  Horace 
Wellington  Cole,  of  West  Newton. 
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Yale  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yale  Club  the 
following  officers  were  chosen:  President,  Roy 
Wilson  Wingate,  Jr.,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey; 
Vice  President,  James  Ferguson  Burns,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Luther  Salem  Hammond,  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


Managers  of  Minor  Sports 

At  a  school  election  held  early  in  the  fall 
term  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Charles  Stafford  Gage,  of  Westfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, as  Manager  of  Basketball;  Harold  Ken- 
nedy Hudner,  of  Fall  River,  as  Manager  of 
Wrestling;  and  Glen  Latrobe  Bateman,  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  as  Manager  of 
Tennis. 


The  Andover-Harvard  Club 

About  forty  men  were  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Andover-Harvard  Club,  held  in 
Peabody  House  early  in  the  fall  term.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President,  Harri- 
son Chadwick,  of  Winchester;  Vice-President, 
Herbert  Ellis,  of  Brookline;  Treasurer,  Robert 
Johnston  Dunkle,  Jr.,  of  Brookline. 


A  New  Greek  Letter  Society 

Our  Greek  Letter  societies  come  into  being 
in  a  paradoxical  manner.  Legally  they  do  not 
exist  until  permission  to  do  so  has  been 
granted;  yet  permission  is  not  granted  until 
they  have  existed  for  years.  Paradoxical  or 
not,  however,  this  process  wisely  requires  our 
societies,  before  they  become  a  recognized  and 
important  part  of  school  life,  to  manifest  a  de- 
gree of  persistence,  earnestness,  and  stability 
—  something  more  than  a  passing  desire  to 
exchange  mystic  signs  and  deck  the  breast 
with  bejeweled  *'frat"  pins. 

In  June,  1919,  Eta  Delta  Phi  became  the 
eighth  Greek  letter  society  of  the  school. 
Four  years  before,  as  an  outgrowth  of  their 
mutual  friendship,  Paul  N.  Anderson,  Clark  J. 
Burnham  (afterwards  resigned),  Edward  L. 
McKinstry,  Walter  L.  McKinstry,  and  Walter 
L.  Higley  with  due  secrecy  organized  this  so- 
ciety. During  the  following  four  years  of 
apprenticeship  sub  rosa,  good  members  were 
lost  through  "bids"  to  other  fraternities  and 
doubts  were  felt  at  times  as  to  whether  enough 
strength  ever  could  be  acquired  to  "come  out." 
Yet  the  regular  meetings,  supplemented  by 
occasional  dinners  at  Al  Hinton's  and  the  Old 
Abbot  Tea  Garden,  kept  alive  a  strong  deter- 
mination which  assured  ultimate  success. 

Last  June  the  society  leased  a  comfortable 
house  on  Highland  Terrace  where  a  dozen 


undergraduates  make  themselves  at  home  and 
where  thirty-four  loyal  alumni  find  a  resting 
place  when  in  town  —  if  they  are  not  all  here  at 
once.  In  this  home  Eta  Delta  Phi  expects  to 
welcome  men  of  other  fraternities  and  men  of 
no  fraternity  affiliations,  and  hopes  in  a 
modest  way  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
Phillips  Academy. 


Delegation  to  Exeter 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Christian  Frater- 
nity at  Phillips  Exeter,  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Inquiry  visited  Exeter, 
Sunday,  October  31st,  and  spoke  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fraternity.  The  following 
made  up  the  delegation:  Mr.  Sides  of  the 
faculty;  W.  C.  Lewis  '22,  president  of  In- 
quiry; H.  A.  Willard  '21,  editor  of  the  Phil- 
lipian;  R.  W.  Wingate  '21,  football  captain; 
and  L.  S.  Hammond,  Jr.  '21,  football  manager 
and  president  of  the  school. 


Delegation  from  Exeter 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  10,  the  assem- 
bly room  at  Peabody  House  was  filled  to 
overflowing  to  greet  a  delegation  of  Phillips 
Exeter  students  who  came  as  guests  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  to  speak  on  school  life  at 
Exeter  and  the  work  of  the  Christian  Frater- 
nity. The  visitors  were  as  follows:  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Withington,  Director  of  Religious  Work, 
Arthur  Barry,  football  captain  and  president 
of  the  Christian  Fraternity,  Joseph  McGlone, 
next  year's  football  captain,  F.  Cleveland,  foot- 
ball manager  and  president  of  the  Senior 
Council,  and  John  Quarles,  of  the  Exonian 
board.  The  Exeter  men  were  most  cordially 
received.  They  were  entertained  at  dinner  at 
the  Inn  by  representatives  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  including  W.  C.  Lewis,  the  president, 
and  R.  W.  Wingate,  football  captain  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Inquiry  cabinet. 


College  Delegations  at  Inquiry 

From  time  to  time  College  delegations  are 
invited  to  speak  at  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Inquiry  upon  moral  and  religious 
questions  as  viewed  by  students  and  upon  the 
religious  work  carried  on  in  their  respective 
institutions. 

A  very  successful  meeting  was  that  of  Nov- 
ember 7,  addressed  by  two  Princeton  under- 
graduates, W.  Stevenson,  P.  A.  '18,  of  the 
Princeton  track  team,  who  spoke  upon  "Pub- 
lic Spirit  among  College  Men"  and  J.  P. 
Seiberling,  president  of  the  Philadelphian 
Society,  who  discussed  some  of  the  elements 
of  Christian  manhood. 

Four  students  from  Williams  College  spoke 
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at  a  well-attended  meeting  on  November  28. 
Roger  Preston,  P.  A.  ex-17,  well  described  the 
varied  activities  of  the  Williams  Christian 
Association;  C.  Rounds  took  for  his  subject 
"College  Friendships;"  and  Charles  Noble, 
president  of  the  Christian  Association,  gave 
an  excellent  talk  upon  "A  College  Man's  Re- 
ligion." 


Society  of  Inquiry  Notes 

An  organized  canvass  of  the  school  was 
made  in  October  to  enroll  members  in  the 
Society  of  Inquiry.  The  canvass  was  in 
charge  of  R.  G.  Allen  '22,  the  secretary.  Cards 
stating  the  aims  and  work  of  the  society 
were  distributed  through  the  dormitories  and 
houses  and  members  of  the  school  in  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  organization  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  sign  membership  cards. 
The  result  was  a  large  enrollment. 

Most  of  the  Inquiry  meetings  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Two  others  deserve  mention,  name- 
ly, the  large  meeting  of  October  31st  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  Stearns  about  some  Andover 
students  of  the  past;  and  the  students'  meet- 
ing of  December  5th  at  which  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  school  took  part  in  an  open 
discussion  of  the  subject:  "The,  Christian  Life 
in  School."   A  good  attendance  was  reported. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Finances 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  began  the  school 
year  with  all  bills  paid  and  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $184 . 20.  Sixty-nine  dollars  of  this 
represented  an  unexpended  balance  of  the 
Summer  Conference  Fund.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber the  school  was  canvassed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  D.  McGregor,  treasurer;  H.  A.  Wil- 
lard,  and  D.  Stevenson.  Pledge  cards  were 
distributed  upon  which  the  following  budget 
was  presented: 

1.  Toward  Saturday  night  movies  at 


the  Gym  $250 

2.  Speakers  and  Lectures  200 

3.  Social  gatherings  125 

4.  School  in  China,  conducted  by  F. 

Donaldson,  '08  50 

5.  International  and  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  50 

6.  Silver  Bay  delegation,  1921  120 

7.  Printed  matter  50 

8.  Andover-Exeter  delegations  45 

Total  $890 


At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  the  paid-up 
subscriptions  had  reached  a  total  of  $648.15, 
representing  contributions  from  more  than 
260  members  of  the  school. 


Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 

The  usual  Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
for  the  present  winter  term. 

The  groups  will  meet  weekly,  beginning  Jan. 
16,  except  on  Feb.  6,  and  Mar.  6.  The  first 
meeting  of  Dr.  Stearns'  group  will  be  on  Jan- 
uary 19. 

The  leaders  will  aim  to  encourage  free  dis- 
cussion of  practical  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tions. 

The  leaders  and  subjects  are  as  follows: 

1.  DR.  STEARNS 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master 
Wednesdays  7  to  7:45,  Principal's  House 

2.  MR.  HINMAN: 

Adventurous  Goodness.  (Study  of  he- 
roic leaders  like  Livingstone,  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  and  Roosevelt) 

Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  Abbot  House 

3.  MR.  STACKPOLE: 

Future  Occu  pations  (Business  and  the 

Professions) 
Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  Phelps  House 

(Especially  for  upper  classmen) 

4.  DR.  FUESS: 

Moral  and  Religious  Meaning  of  some 
English  Masterpieces 
Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  Tucker  House 
(For  small  group  of  Seniors) 

5.  MR.  PFATTEICHER: 

Great  Religions  of  the  World 
Sundays  12:00  to  12:45,  Eaton  8 

6.  MR.  L.  C.  NEWTON: 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master 
Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  School  Library 

7.  MR.  SHEPARD: 

Moral  Questions  of  School  Life 
Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  Peabody  House 

8.  STUDENT  LEADERS  (Lewis,  R.  W.  Win- 

gate,  R.  G.  Allen,  T.  Stevenson): 
Student  Questions 

Sundays  11:45  to  12:30,  Peabody  House 
(Especially  for  Juniors) 
A  rally  in  the  interest  of  these  groups  was 
held  on  January  9  with  Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards, 
P.  A.  '96,  as  one  of  the  speakers.    During  the 
following  week  an  enrollment  canvass  of  the 
school  was  conducted  by  the  Society,  with 
printed  cards  for  information  and  signature. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  as  follows: 
L.  S.  Hammond,  Jr.,  '21,  Chairman 
H.  J.  Koehler,  Jr.,  '21 

G.  L.  Bateman,  '21 
W.  C.  Riley,  '22 

H.  W.  Cole,  '22 

D.  D.  Stevenson, '22 


LELAND  TODD  POWER?,  75 
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Graduate  Interests 


George  Gilbert  Davis 

1844—1920 
George  Gilbert  Davis,  treasurer  of  the  Davis 
and  Furber  Machine  Company,  North  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  died  in  October  at  his  North  An- 
dover  residence,  aged  seventy-six.    He  had 
been  in  failing  health  since  early  in  the  sum- 
mer.    He  was  born  in  North  Andover  in 
1844,  the  eldest  son  of  George  L.  Davis  and 
Harriet  (Roberts)  Davis.     He  received  his 
education  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1865.    After  college  he  went  to  work  with  his 
father,  the  late  George  L.  Davis,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Davis  and  Furber  Machine 
Company  in  1868.    After  his  father's  death  in 
1891,  Mr.  Davis  was  President  of  the  Com- 
pany from  1892  until  1896  when  he  became 
treasurer,  and  since  that  time  has  been  its 
leading  spirit.    He  was  intensely  interested  in 
making  a  success  of  the  business  intrusted  to 
him,  and  retained  his  grasp  to  the  end,  consider- 
ing the  transacting  of  important  affairs  on  the 
morning  of  his  death.    This  year  (1920)  he  com- 
pleted a  large  new  factory  building,  which, 
built  under  his  management,  will  remain  as  a 
monument  to  his  advanced  ideas.    He  mar- 
ried February  2,   1876,  Ada  M.  Whitney, 
daughter  of  Charles  Whitney  of  Boston,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  later  than  he.    He  left  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Dr.  George  H.  Powers  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Simpson,  and  four  grand- 
children.   Besides  his  home  at  North  Ando- 
ver, he  had  a  residence  at  316  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  where  he  lived  in  the  winter,  and  a 
summer  residence  at  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 
His  interests  outside  of  his  business  were 
many  and  varied.    Always  interested  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  North  Andover, 
with  which  his  father  had  been  so  long  iden- 
tified, he  was  one  of  its  strong  supporters.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Abbot  Academy  in  Andover,  to 
which  he  gave  Davis  Hall  and  established  the 
Davis  Fund  in  memory  of  his  father.   He  was 
at  one  time  a  Director  of  the  State  National 
Bank  of  Boston  (now  merged  with  the  Mer- 
chants National),  a  director  of  the  Bay  State 
Bank  of  Lawrence,  and  was  largely  interested 


in  various  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  o 
the  Union  and  Algonquin  Clubs  of  Boston. 


Leland  Todd  Powers 

1857—1920 
A  young  lad,  from  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  looked  up 
from  the  school  benches  at  Professor  Faul- 
haber,  the  teacher  of  modern  languages,  and 
with  eager,  questioning  eyes  began  his  school 
days  at  Phillips.  With  his  chum,  Pliny  AI- 
drich,  from  the  same  New  York  town,  he 
roomed  in  the  5th  house  of  Latin  Commons 
during  his  two  years  at  Andover.  He  was 
popular  with  his  mates,  being  successively 
vice-president  and  president  of  his  class,  P.  S. 
1875,  which  had  for  its  motto,  Honor,  not 
Honors.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Shaw- 
shine  Eating  Club,  Secretary  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  literary  society  and  played  right 
field  on  his  class  baseball  nine. 

He  was  trained  by  Professor  John  Wesley 
Churchill  and  spoke  in  competition  for  the 
Draper  prizes  in  declamation  arid  thus  gained 
an  inspiration  for  his  life  work. 

When  his  class  graduated  he  was  awarded 
by  the  faculty  the  Valedictory  and  delivered 
an  essay  on  Society. 

He  found  keen  delight  in  the  studies  of  the 
school  of  oratory  connected  with  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  after  graduating  in  1880,  he  was 
a  teacher  in  the  School  of  Expression  in  Copley 
Square  in  Boston  until  he  established  his  own 
School  of  the  Spoken  Word.  In  this  school  he 
found  full  scope  for  his  unusual  talents.  His 
public  appearances  on  the  platform  of  Ly- 
ceums, assemblies,  schools,  colleges,  inter- 
preting Dickens,  romantic  drama,  comedies, 
revealed  the  painstaking  artist  who  succeeded 
by  accent,  voice,  and  gesture  in  translating 
printed  words  into  pulsating  life. 

No  one  has  summed  up  his  success  more  con- 
cisely than  his  old  teacher  at  Andover,  Pro- 
fessor Churchill,  who  started  him  on  his  ca- 
reer. His  estimate  was  stated  thus  —  "The 
secret  of  his  power  is  dramatic  sympathy,  a 
disinterested  love  for  his  art,  for  artists  like 
poets  are  born  not  made,  and  Leland  Powers 
is  one  of  them." 
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Obituaries 

1852  —  Francis  Howe  Johnson,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Charlotte  Abigail  Howe  Johnson,  was  born 
in  Boston,  January  15,  1835,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1856,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Hamilton 
for  three  years  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
gave  himself  to  literature  and  travel.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  "Andover  Review"  and  wrote 
two  volumes,  "What  is  Reality"  and  "God  in 
Evolution."  Two  sons  have  graduated  from 
Phillips,  Grahame  in  1888,  and  Reginald  in  1894. 
A  brother,  Amos  H.,  graduated  from  Phillips  in 
1849.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Academy.  He  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  27,  1920. 

1858  —  Solon  Bancroft,  son  of  Emory  and 
Harriet  Batchelder  Bancroft,  was  born  in  Read- 
ing, July  22,  1839,  and  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1864,  and  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  judge  of  the  first  district  court 
of  eastern  Middlesex  from  1874  to  1894.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  town  modera- 
tor, and  member  of  the  school  committee,  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Danvers  state  hospital.  His 
son,  Edward  W.,  graduated  from  Phillips  in  1892. 
Mr.  Bancroft  died  in  Reading,  November  1, 
1920. 

1861 — Thomas  Hedge,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Eliza  Burr  Eldridge  Hedge,  was  born  in  Burling- 
ton, la.,  June  24,  1844,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1867  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1869. 
He  was  a  2nd  Lieut,  in  the  106th  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  practiced  law  in 
his  home  city  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
four  terms  from  1899  to  1907.  He  was  president 
of  the  Gilbert  Hedge  Lumber  Co.,  and  died  in 
Burlington,  November  28,  1920.  His  son,  Thom- 
as, was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894. 

1861  — •  Morris  Woodruff  Seymour,  son  of 
Origen  Storrs  and  Lucy  Morris  Woodruff  Sey- 
mour, was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  6, 
1842,  and  received  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Yale 
as  of  the  class  of  1866.  He  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1867,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  Bridgeport  and  Litchfield.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  judge  of  the  City  Court,  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Governor  English,  and  was 
vice-president  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  was  the  author  of  historical 
sketches  and  genealogical  records.  His  son, 
Origen  S.,  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of 
1890.  Mr.  Seymour  died  in  Litchfield,  October 
27,  1920. 

1863  —  George  Gilbert  Davis,  son  of  George 
Lucian  and  Harriet  Kneeland  Roberts  Davis, 
•was  born  in  North  Andover,  August  30,  1844, 


and  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1865.  He  be- 
came a  manufacturer,  and  died  in  North  Ando- 
ver, September  30,  1920. 

1864  —  Edgar  LeRoy  Kimball,  son  of  Daniel 
B.  and  Charlotte  Chandler  Tenney  Kimball,  was 
born  in  Bradford,  December  6,  1844,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Haverhill.  He  died  in  Brad- 
ford, October  16,  1920. 

1866  —  James  Means,  son  of  James  Howard 
and  Charlotte  Abigail  Johnson  Means,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  January  4,  1853,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology class  of  1873.  He  was  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer and  created  interest  in  airplanes  and  flying. 
He  published  "The  Aeronautical  Annual."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Council 
and  died  in  Boston,  December  3,  1920. 

1871  — Alexander  Semple  Irwin,  son  of  John 
and  Martha  Mary  Nevin  Irwin,  was  born  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  January  19,  1852,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1875.  He  was 
treasurer  of  T.  H.  Nevin  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
white  lead  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  later  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  Silver  City,  Idaho.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  ranching  near 
Tipton,  Cal.,  where  he  died  in  November. 

1871 — -Leslie  Arnold  McMurray,  son  of 
John  G.  and  Antoinette  Warner  McMurray,  was 
born  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1853.  He 
went  to  Webster  City,  la.,  in  1875  and  bought  a 
private  bank  and  soon  organized  it  as  a  national 
bank  and  later  as  a  state  bank  and  named  it  the 
Hamilton  County  State  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  his  death.  He  was  a  forceful, 
upright,  influential,  helpful  Christian  man,  and 
his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  community.  His 
twin  brother,  Lindlie  H.,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1871.  Mr.  McMurray  died  in 
Webster  City,  June  1,  1920. 

1872  —  Charles  Edwin  Hill,  son  of  Edwin  Al- 
len and  Sarah  Jeanette  Farrar  Hill,  was  born  in 
East  Killingly,  Conn.,  December  30,  1852,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1876,  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1879.  During  his  whole 
life  he  practiced  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
died,  September  25,  1920. 

1872  —  Caleb  Davis  Norris,  son  of  William 
and  Eliza  Davis  Norris,  was  born  in  Sanbornton, 
N.  H.,  July  11,  1850,  and  became  a  carpenter  in 
Boston.  By  reason  of  a  fall,  he  died  in  Boston 
City  Hospital,  November  19,  1920.  His  brother, 
William  O.,  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips  class 
of  1868. 

1874  — ■  Lawrence  Kneeland,  son  of  Furman 
Lawrence  and  Cornelia  Ann  Van  Pelt  Kneeland, 
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was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  3,  1858, 
and  graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1877,  and  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1881.  He  was  a 
lawyer  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  November  22, 
1920. 

1875  —  Leland  Todd  Powers,  son  of  Jacob 
Haven  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Todd  Powers,  was 
born  in  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1857, 
and  after  leaving  Andover,  entered  the  Boston 
University  school  of  oratory,  and  graduating  in 
1880,  began  his  career  as  a  public  reader  and 
impersonator.  In  1904  he  established  the  Le- 
land Powers  School  of  The  Spoken  Word  and  was 
its  president  till  his  death  in  Brookline,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1920. 

1876  —  William  Dexter  Walcott  Fay,  son  of 
Barnabas  and  Louise  Mills  Fay,  was  born  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  June  17,  1856,  and  graduated  from 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1880.  He  died 
May  26,  1920. 

1877  —  James  Edwin  Odlin,  son  of  Joseph  Ed- 
win and  Christiana  Farrar  Odlin,  was  born  in  La- 
conia,  N.  H.,  April  10,  1857,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1881,  and  from  Hartford  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1884.  He  was  a  pastor  for  ten 
years  in  Dakota,  New  Hampshire  and  Illinois. 
He  then  studied  in  the  Boston  LTniversity  Law 
School  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Lynn.  For 
six  terms  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  many  years 
was  on  the  Republican  city  committee.  He  had 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Lynn  public  library. 
He  wrote  "  New  Concepts  of  Old  Dogmas,  "  pub- 
lished by  Revell  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Odlin  died  in 
Brookline,  November  9,  1920.  A  brother,  Wil- 
liam, was  in  the  class  of  1886. 

1881  — William  Brainerd  Coit,  son  of  Robert 
and  Lucretia  Brainerd  Coit,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  July  23,  1862,  and  gradua- 
ted from  Sheffield  in  1884.  He  studied  law  in 
New  London  and  was  assistant  clerk  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  rose  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  Police  Court.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Legislature,  was  a  director  of  the 
New  London  Savings  Bank,  and  was  president 
of  the  Union  Bank  &  Trust*  Company.  Mr. 
Coit  died  in  Ne\?  London,  September  16,  1920. 

1881  —  Louis  Morgan  Porter,  son  of  Charles 
Talbot  and  Harriet  Morgan  Porter,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  February  23,  1861,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1884.  He  was 
connected  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.,  advertising 
agents  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  for  five  years 
their  representative  in  London,  England.  He 
was  then  manager  of  the  department  of  publi- 
city of  the  American  Express  Company  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  with 
the  Far  East  Trading  Company  of  London.  Mr. 


Porter  died  in  New  York  City,  June  10,  1920. 
His  brother  John  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips 
class  of  1872. 

1893  —  Frederick  Henry  Wiley,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Young  and  Eliza  Leland  Gildersleeve  Wiley, 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  27,  1872, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Indiana 
Law  School  in  1898.  He  had  attended  Yale  for 
one  year  with  the  class  of  1896.  He  practiced 
law  in  Indianapolis  and  died  in  that  city,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1918. 

1895  —  Parker  Ross  Grubb,  son  of  Charles 
Ross  (P.  A.  1869)  and  Florence  Reynolds  Grubb, 
was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1876, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1899.  For 
a  while  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
iron  business,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 
ish War  he  enlisted  in  Battery  A  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  and  rose  to  be  Lieutenant. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  7,  1920. 

1896  —  Nathaniel  Hart  Pride,  son  of  Edward 
William  and  Charlotte  Richardson  Hart  Pride, 
was  born  in  Boston,  November  25,  1877,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1901.  He  taught  in 
St.  Mark's  at  Southboro,  in  Milton  Academy,  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  Cathedral  school  in  New  York 
City,  and  again  in  Milton  Academy,  where  he- 
was  the  head  of  the  music  department  and  or- 
ganist of  the  school.  He  died  in  Milton,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1920.  A  brother,  Edward  W.,  was  in  the- 
class  of  1902. 

1897  —  George  Oscar  Pelgram,  son  of  Charles 
Rogers  and  Eliza  Mary  Balleray  Pelgram,  was. 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1877,  and  was 
of  the  class  of  1901  in  the  Columbia  Medical 
School.   He  died  in  Boston,  October  20,  1920. 

1906  —  Stanley  Bishop,  son  of  Robert  and 
Ellen  Duffy  Bishop,  was  born  in  Brookline,  June 
7,  1885,  and  attended  Boston  University.  He- 
practiced  law  in  Senator  Walsh's  office,  and  died 
in  Brookline,  October  25,  1920. 

1908  —  Grenville  Ward  Parkin,  son  of  Henry 
Grenville  and  Louisa  Ford  Parkin,  was  born  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  June  5,  1889,  and  entered 
Cornell.  For  some  time  he  was  with  the  Loco- 
mobile Company  of  America  and  later  was  an 
engineer  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and 
lived  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  He  died  July  21, 
1919. 

1915 — Joseph  Seaverns  Guppy,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Wilder  and  Edna  Seaverns  Guppy,  was 
born  in  Melrose,  December  17,  1894,  and  entered 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology'.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  14th  Engineers,  June 
6,  1917,  and  went  overseas  July  28.  He  rose  to  be 
1st  Lieut,  and  was  wounded^and  was  awarded  the- 
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Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  gold  star.  He  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Cheshire,  Conn., 
October  30,  1920. 

1916  —  Robert  Ross  Williamson,  son  of  Fred- 
erick Gooding  and  Elizabeth  Ross  Williamson, 
was  born  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  June  20,  1895. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private,  August  10,  1918  and 
rose  to  be  a  Lieut.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
October  12,  1920. 

1918  —  Robert  Leonard  Buck,  son  of  William 
Clark  and  Sarah  Upton  Flint  Buck,  was  born  in 
Reading,  April  24,  1898,  and  enlisted  June  16, 
1917.  He  played  the  trombone  in  the  band  of  the 
101st  Engineer  Corps,  and  was  transferred  to 
Headquarters  Co.  He  was  with  the  101st  all 
through  their  service  across  seas,  and  returning 
with  them,  he  was  discharged  April  28,  1919. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  was  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis  at  the  Melrose  Hospital,  and  died 
August  14,  1919. 


Personals 

1871  —  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  has 
written  "The  American  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties in  the  Great  War"  which  is  published  by 
Macmillan. 

1872  —  The  "Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate" 
has  recently  appeared,  written  by  Edward  S. 
Martin,  and  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Mr.  Martin  conducts  the  "Easy  Chair" 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 

1873  —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Abbott  of  Andover  has 
been  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

1881  — The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has  ap- 
pointed Major  George  C.  Woodruff  Aide-de- 
Camp  on  his  personal  staff. 

1888  —  The  Bi-centennial  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Columbia,  Conn.,  was  observed 
on  Sunday,  October  24,  1920,  with  an  appropriate 
sermon  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newton 
Owen. 

1889  —  Oswald  Francis  Goldsmith  and  Miss 
Mary  Jackson  Very  were  married  in  Beverly, 
October  3,  1920. 

1890  —  Dr.  John  E.  Lane  is  clinical  professor 
of  dermatology  at  Yale. 

1892  —  With  the  1st  of  November  Rev.  George 
E.  Merriam  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1892  —  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  of  Quincy. 

1894 — ■  The  Yale  University  Press  issues  "An 
Explorer  in  the  Air  Service"  by  Hiram  Bingham. 


1894  —  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  the 
"Tarzan"  books,  has  written  "Thuvia,  Maid  of 
Mars"  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

1895  —  On  the  1st  of  November,  Cameron 
Blaikie  and  Schuyler  A.  Orvis  formed  a  copart- 
nership under  the  name  of  Cameron  Blaikie  & 
Co.,  stock  brokers,  at  60  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

1896  —  Harry  J.  Colburn  is  principal  of  the 
Washburn  Rural  High  School,  Topeka,  Kans. 

1896  —  Walter  P.  Eaton  has  written  "On  the 
Edge  of  the  Wilderness"  which  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 
publish. 

1896  —  Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards  of  Orange,  N.J. 
was  given  the  degree  of  D.D.  last  June  by 
Williams  College  and  he  was  also  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

1896  —  Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of 
the  investment  security  firm  of  Stevenson 
Brothers  &  Perry,  Chicago,  111. 

1896  —  John  Taylor  Williams  and  Miss  Helen 
Hagan  were  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug- 
ust 11,  1920. 

1897  —  Bradford  Hale  Ellis  and  Miss  Bernice 
Palmer  were  married  in  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada, 
July  14,  1920. 

1898  — John  Alexander  Callender  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ross  were  married  in  Providence,  R.I.. 
September  25,  1920. 

1898  —  George  Edward  Woodbine  and  Miss 
Helen  Norton  were  married  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
June  16,  1920. 

1899  —  Julian  Burdick  is  president  of  the  West 
Penn  Steel  Co.  of  Breckenridge,  Pa. 

1901 — William  A.  Schick,  Jr.,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  of  Scovell,  Wellington  &  Com- 
pany, Accountants  and  Engineers,  and  is  in  the 
Boston  office. 

1902  —  William  Thompson  Bacon  and  Miss 
Martha  Elizabeth  Smith  were  married  in  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  October  4,  1920. 

1902  —  Colonel  R.  Leland  Keeney  is  Paymas- 
ter General  on  the  staff  of  General  Lake  of  Con- 
necticut. 

1903  —  The  Macmillan  Company  publish 
"School  Architecture"  by  John  J.  Donovan. 

1903  —  Dean  B.  Gregg  is  with  the  Fort  Stock- 
ton Oil  Syndicate,  Haas  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 
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1903  —  Hugh  Smith  Knox  and  Miss  Clara 
Thomson  were  married  in  Andover,  October  1 1 , 
1920. 

1905  —  Grandon  D.  Gates  is  manager  of  the 
Derby,  Conn.,  factory  of  the  Davis- Mathews 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  North  Chicago,  111. 

1905  —  Recently  issued  is  "The  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Regiment:  A  History  of  the  304th 
Field  Artillery  in  the  World  War"  by  James  M. 
Howard,  Captain,  Regimental  Chaplain. 

1905  —  Isaac  N.  Perry  is  a  member  of  the  in- 
vestment firm  of  Stevenson  Brothers  &  Perry,  of 
Chicago. 

1906  —  Grover  Cleveland  Fels  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Hopper  Patterson  were  married  in 
Chicago,  September  7,  1920,  and  are  living  at 
1359  Gaylord  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

1907  —  Robert  P.  Bonnie  has  organized  the 
Kentucky  Color  &  Chemical  Co.  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

1907  —  Sherwood  S.  Day  is  Academic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Yale  University  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

1907  — Wilbur  Rush  Smith,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bryan  were  married  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
June  30,  1920. 

1909  —  Edward  Whitman  Burnham  and  Miss 
Anne  Hathaway  French  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  December  9,  1920. 

1909  —  James  A.  Reilly  has  been  appointed 
general  storekeeper  for  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  with  headquarters  at  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

1909  —  Thomas  Ritch  Waterbury  and  Miss 
Margaret  Louise  Chamberlaine  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  September  9,  1920. 

1910  —  George  Gill  Jones  and  Miss  Margaret 
Shepardson  were  married  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
October  9,  1920. 

1910  —  Ernest  Melville  Price  and  Miss  Jeanne 
Louise  Briteaux  were  married  in  Paris,  France, 
September  18,  1920. 

1910—  King  Tolles  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Haven  were  married  in  Cleveland,  O.,  June  15, 
1920. 

1911 —  Henry  L.  Randall  has  been  elected 
president  of  The  Riverside  Metal  Company  of 
Riverside,  N.  J. 

1911 — Alexander  B.  Royce  is  with  the  law 
firm  of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner,  &  Howland,  31 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


1912  —  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  Jr.  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Guilford, 
Conn. 

1912  —  John  M.  McHatton  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Axle  Corporation  at 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

1912  —  Vandling  duBois  Rose  has  opened  a 
law  office  at  424  Connell  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

1913  —  Edward  Shepherd  Gregory,  Jr.  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Eleanora  Silsby  were  married  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1920. 

1913  —  Blanchard  Earl  Ralph  and  Miss  Anna 
May  Holt  were  married  in  Andover,  October  11, 
1920. 

1913  —  Arleigh  Dygert  Richardson,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  Ironsides  Company,  Hartman  Building, 
Columbus,  O. 

1913  — Franklin  Glazier  Russell,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Katherine  Baker  were  married  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  November  24,  1920. 

1913  —  Melzar  Merrick  Whittlesey  and  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Gould  Ingram  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  September  27,  1920. 

1914 — Donald  Appleton  and  Miss  Nathalie 
Arnold  were  married  in  Haverhill,  December  17, 
1920. 

1914  —  John  Wolcott  Stewart  and  Miss 
Louise  Wakefield  were  married  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  November  3,  1920. 

1914  —  Arnold  G.  Tew  is  in  charge  of  the 
technical  interests  of  the  Universal  Color  & 
Chemical  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

1915  —  Frank  Cotter  Corry  and  Miss  Vera 
Lyman  were  married  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1920. 

1915  —  Kimberley  Stuart  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robinson  Bauman  were  married  in  Oshkosh, 
Wise,  November  1,  1920. 

1916  —  Paul  Abbott  and  Miss  Elsie  Everett 
were  married  in  New  York  City,  November  25, 
1920. 

1916  —  Arthur  Francis  Farley  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ehrhart  were  married  in  Hanover,  Pa., 
June  26,  1920. 

1916  — Allen  Hubbard,  Jr.  and  Miss  Ethel 
Marian  Isbell  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
January  31,  1920. 

1916  —  Frederic  Carlton  Peck  and  Miss  Edna 
Caldwell  Hartley  were  married  in  Belmont, 
October  2,  1920. 
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1916  —  Charles  Henry  Sprague  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Buck  were  married  November  25,  1920, 
in  New  York  City. 


1918  — Herbert  Thacker  Herr,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Marion  Wainwright  Tinker  were  married  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  21,  1920. 


1918  —  James  Peters  Christie  and  Miss  Thel- 
ma  A.  Wanamaker  were  married  in  Andover, 
September  22,  1920. 


1920  —  Edward  R.  Hale  is  teaching  in  the 
Arden  School  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 


N.  Y. 


AN  ANON  BALLADE 


By  Harold  C.  Stearns 


In  scholarship  I've  taken  prizes 

Quite  large  enough  to  pay  my  board; 
I've  had  a  lot  of  glad  surprises 

About  the  famous  Grub  Street  horde. 
Yet  up  to  date  one  thing  escapes  me  — 

The  truth  I  cannot  light  upon, 
Although  its  shadow  often  japes  me  — 

Who  is  this  poet  chap,  Anon? 

I  know  by  heart  the  odes  of  Horace; 

I  know  my  Donne  and  Chaucer  well; 
I  could  explain  how  one  Greek  chorus 

Opened  the  doors  of  Dante's  Hell.  .  .  . 
One  face  alone  is  held  averted, 

One  voice,  unheralded,  sings  on, 
One  form  by  night's  cold  gloom  is  skirted  — 

Who  is  this  poet  chap,  Anon? 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  ceaseless  reading 

In  books  and  manuscripts  galore; 
And  yet  I  feel  that  constant  weeding 

Will  clear  the  chaff  and  bare  the  core, 
For  I  have  pointed  out  Tintagil 

And  marked  the  road  to  Avalon.  .  .  . 
How  can  I  fail  at  task  this  fragile: 

"Who  is  the  poet  chap,  Anon?" 

L'Envoi  (Appealingly  in  A-flat  minor) 

0  students,  bards,  and  other  blingers 
On  whom  the  well-known  sun  has  shone 

Who  is  this  Prince  of  Minnesingers, 
Who  is  this  poet  chap,  Anon? 
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EDITORIAL 


Alumni  throughout  the  country  will 
learn  with  profound  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Scoby  McCurdy,  whose 
personality  for  nearly  forty-eight  years 
has  been  familiar  to  Andover  boys  and 
men.  Coming  as  a  teacher  to  Phillips 
Academy  in  the  hour  when  the  young 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  took  charge  of  the 
school  destinies,  in  the  days  of  its  pov- 
erty, its  weakness,  and  its  threatened 
stagnation,  Mr.  McCurdy  watched  it 
arrive,  after  many  vicissitudes,  at  a 
period  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Ab- 
sorbed in  its  welfare,  he  followed  its 
course  with  interest  and  anxiety,  never 
failing  an  appointment  or  shirking  a  re- 
sponsibility. His  changing  colleagues 
through  nearly  half  a  century  learned  to 
love  and  respect  his  cheerfulness,  his 
ready  sense  of  the  humorous,  his  peren- 
nial enthusiasm,  his  broad  sympathies, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  his  sterling  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  his  confident  re- 
ligious purpose.  He  was  himself  what  he 
once  called  Professor  Comstock,  —  "a 
friendly,  genial,  lovable  man."  When 
"Mac"  started  on  the  "great  adventure" 
he  had  no  enemies  or  evil-wishers.  A 
good  and  faithful  servant  who  walked 
ever  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  he 
has  his  reward  in  the  pleasant  memories 


which  he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him. 


It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  plans  for 
the  new  Main  Building  are  so  far  ma- 
turing that  the  corner-stone  may  be  laid 
in  the  spring  of  1922.  Realizing  that  the 
extensive  construction  now  about  to  be- 
gin will  probably  mark  a  turning  point 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Academy,  the 
Trustees  have  proceeded  only  after  the 
most  careful  deliberation,  and  are  doing 
everything  within  their  power  to  ensure 
the  cooperation  of  the  wisest  counselors. 
The  Alumni  may  be  assured  that  the 
important  decisions  to  be  made  are  in 
competent  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  Alumni  Fund  Board, 
partly  reorganized  after  the  lessons  of 
the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund 
campaign,  is  confronting  its  annual  task. 
The  sums  asked  for  by  the  Board  are 
small  indeed  after  the  large  amounts  ob- 
tained in  the  "drive"  of  1919,  but,  in  the 
aggregate,  they  mean  much  to  Phillips 
Academy.  The  Directors  have  agreed 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  using 
aggressive  methods  of  solicitation,  but 
they  hope  that  each  graduate,  after 
hearing  from  his  class  agent  or  from  the 
Alumni  Fund  headquarters  at  Andover, 
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will  send  at  least  a  modest  sum  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal.  The  list  of  class 
agents,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
and  should,  in  itself,  warrant  its  support. 
In  no  more  effective  way  can  the  alumni 
help  in  promoting  and  broadening  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school. 


Just  how  far  Phillips  Academy  can 
grow  in  size  without  diminishing  in  po- 
tency or  losing  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics cannot  easily  be  determined. 
Conservatives   and    progressives  have 
each  their  strong  arguments.    As  the 
pressure  from  candidates  for  admission 
increases  and  the  rejected  applicants 
grow  larger  in  number,  the  advocates  for 
expansion  are  bound  to  be  more  insis- 
tent.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  danger  of  sacrificing  quality  to 
quantity.    The  relentless  and  thorough 
process  of  selection  which  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  last  decade  has,  we  believe, 
resulted  in  bringing  to  the  Academy  a 
higher  type  of  boy,  —  at  least  in  intel- 
lect, and  probably,  by  correlation,  in 
character.    It  is  no  accident  that  the 
quota  of  boys  dropped  annually  for 
scholarship  deficiencies  has  been  de- 
creasing and  that  gross  offenses  against 
discipline  are  relatively  few  as  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago.    To  no  incon- 
siderable extent  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  improved  material  which  is  given 
us  to  mould.   To  recede  from  this  policy 
of  eliminating  the  unfit  before  they  ac- 
tually matriculate  would  be  stupid  as  well 
as  perilous.    If,  however,  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  numbers  can  be  accomplished 
without  disturbing  too  violently  the  in- 
ner economy  of  the  administration  or 
lowering  the  quality  of  our  raw  human 
material,  there  are  many  who  are  in- 
clined  to   favor   it,  — chiefly   on  the 


ground  that  the  school  owes  a  service  to 
the  state.  We  hope  that  the  graduates 
are  thinking  on  these  things.  While 
not  promising  to  publish  all  communica- 
tions, the  Bulletin  will  welcome  letters 
on  this  vital  subject. 


The  Trustees  have  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  General  Catalogue  of 
Phillips  Academy  Alumni,  which  is  being 
prepared  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will 
doubtless  be  ready  for  distribution  with- 
in a  few  months.    We  are  optimistic 
enough  to  hope  that  it  may  contain  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  at  any  time 
been  registered  on  the  school  records, 
arranged,  as  in  similar  catalogues  of 
other  institutions,  in  three  different  ways: 
by  classes,  by  geographical  location,  and 
by  alphabetical  precedence.    To  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  our  data,  the  Bulletin 
wishes  here  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
every  Andover  man  in  reporting  prompt- 
ly all  changes  of  address  to  the  Alumni 
Secretary  and  in  sending  also  any  avail- 
able information  about  the  whereabouts 
of  classmates. 


More  and  more  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of 
young  minds  is  being  focused  on  the 
necessity  of  instructing  them  carefully  in 
the  problems  of  the  world  in  which  we 
now  live.    There  was  a  time  in  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  theory  when 
students  were  told  nothing  of  the  civi- 
lization around  them,  but  were  left  to 
pick  up  such  knowledge  as  best  they 
could  outside  the  classroom.  Fortunate- 
ly that  period  of  blind  disregard  of  con- 
temporary conditions  has  passed.  We 
have  grown  up  in  an  age  which  recog- 
nizes that  boys  ought  to  be  shown,  even 
in  the  schools,  some  of  the  situations 
which  they  must  face  when  they  have 
later  to  grapple  with  life  itself.   In  pro- 
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gressive  colleges  there  are  courses  which 
deal  explicitly  with  present-day  art, 
music,  literature,  science,  and  state- 
craft. Mr.  Wells,  in  his  Outline  of  His- 
tory, is  interested  in  the  past  only  in  so 
far  as  it  has  contributed,  or  can  con- 
tribute, to  the  present.  Without  stress- 
ing this  doctrine  too  ardently,  we  can  as- 
sert that  it  contains  a  fundamental 
truth.  Without  becoming  sordidly  util- 
itarian, it  should  be  our  business  to  see 
that  our  school  and  college  graduates  are 
turned  out  with  some  conception  of  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment. To  this  end  they  should  be  given 
some  explanation  of  current  conditions, 
some  analysis  of  impending  social  and 
political  issues,  some  appreciation  of 
existing  tendencies  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  no  sense  does  this  presuppose  a 
disregard  of  the  past;  but  it  does  mean 
that  more  stress  is  now  wisely  being  laid 
on  what  is  living  and  imminent  than  on 
what  is  dead  and  remote. 


Those  who  have  strolled  down  the  old 
railroad  track  to  Wilmington  or  have 
beaten  their  way  through  oozy  marsh 
and  prickly  underbrush  to  the  slopes  of 
Prospect  Hill  need  no  proof  that  Andover 
is  very  near  to  nature.  Canoeing  on  the 
"dark  Shawsheen,"  swimming  in  Pomp's 
Pond,  tramping  through  acre  after  acre 
of  woodland,  —  all  these  are  pastimes 
within  reach  of  the  boys  as  spring  turns 
into  summer.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
Boston  there  are  still  bits  of  wild  country 
which  are  rarely  trodden  and  charming 
spots  which  the  average  wanderer  never 
reaches.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the 
students  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  chance  is  always  there 
to  be  seized  by  those  who  have  a  longing 
for  God's  outdoors.  The  Founders  did 
well  to  establish  Phillips  Academy  as  a 
country  school,  where  the  forest  lies 


open  just  beyond  the  playing  fields  and 
the  lakes  are  never  far  away.  Since 
Judge  Samuel  Phillips  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution of  his  new  school  in  1778,  the 
industrial  centers  of  Lawrence  and  Low- 
ell have  grown  up  on  land  where  houses 
were  once  rare  and  scattered.  Indeed, 
as  one  stands  in  front  of  the  Chapel 
Cemetery,  the  smoke  of  factories  nearby 
is  seldom  out  of  vision.  But  Andover 
Hill  itself  is  still  comparatively  un- 
spoiled, —  and  will  remain  so,  we  trust, 
for  many  generations. 


The  Bulletin  asks  its  readers  to  read  in 
Mr.  Daly's  account  of  the  athletics  of 
the  winter  term  the  records  of  the  club 
contests.  Naturally  these  do  not  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public  as  do  the 
major  contests  with  our  rival  schools; 
but  they  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  younger  boys 
and  of  those  whose  strength  and  skill 
are  not  sufficient  for  "making"  a  major 
team.  If  the  Old  Grad  back  on  a  visit 
wants  to  find  a  few  thrills,  all  he  need  do 
is  to  visit  the  swimming  pool  during  a 
contest  between  the  second  teams  of  say 
the  Greeks  and  Gauls;  he  will  see  some 
small  boys  putting  every  ounce  of  endea- 
vor into  the  defeating  of  their  rivals  and 
the  other  team  members  yelling  encour- 
agement in  a  fashion  that  promises  good 
cheering  for  the  game  with  Exeter.  .  .  . 
The  immediate  results  may  not  be  ap- 
parent, but  year  after  year  these  young- 
sters take  the  places  made  vacant  by 
graduation  and  make  worthy  successors. 
While  Phillips  does  receive  accessions  to 
her  good  athletes  from  newcomers,  these 
latter  do  not  make  the  bulk  of  her  teams 
nor  her  most  dependable  performers. 
The  old  story  of  the  lad  who  promised  to 
go  to  the  gymnasium  every  day,  but  who, 
when  his  father  saw  no  gain  and  asked 
what  he  did  in  the  gymnasium,  replied: 
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"I  watch  Hillebrand  pitch,"  is  no  longer 
possible  to  tell.  The  clubs  are  here  to 
stay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  work  can 
be  promoted  still  farther. 

The  revival  of  dramatics  at  Phillips 
was  a  success  of  considerable  magnitude 
in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  the  enthus- 
iastic approval  of  the  audience  was  well 
deserved  by  the  members  of  the  casts 
and  by  the  two  members  of  the  faculty 
who  had  given  of  time  and  skill  to  the 
training  and  staging  of  the  plays.  The 
plan  of  giving  three  short  plays  instead  of 
one  was  one  of  wisdom,  for  more  boys 
could  take  part  and  the  regular  school 


work  did  not  suffer  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive demands  on  a  few.  If  proof  had 
been  wanted  that  boys  can  find  pleasure 
in  watching  something  else  than  "The 
Follies  of  1492,"  it  was  given  in  the  close 
attention  and  obvious  delight  of  the 
audience  of  March  fifteenth. 

The  Bulletin  offers  its  sincere  con- 
gratulation to  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns, 
whose  enthusiastic  teaching  had  much  to 
do  with  the  determination  to  begin  anew 
with  a  dramatic  organization,  and  to  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips,  whose  long  experience 
in  past  years  was  an  added  and  valuable 
aid  from  the  inception  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 


MATTHEW  SCOBY  McCURDY 


Mr.  Mc Curdy  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  February  sixth, 
and  suffered  injuries  from  which  he  died  on 
February  sixteenth  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  the  nineteenth,  by  Di. 
Stearns  and  Mr.  Stackpole,  after  which  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  little  cemetery  of  the  Acad- 
emy, amid  the  scenes  where  his  active  service 
had  been  spent  and  within  sight  of  his  home. 

To  the  many  boys  who  have  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  him  the  news  will  bring  unusual  sad- 
ness and  the  feeling  that  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen  has  left  us.  Rarely  does  a  man 
live  for  fifty  years  in  a  community,  doing  his 
duty  in  the  profession  of  his  choice,  taking 
part  in  the  activities  of  town  and  church,  and 
leave  behind  him  a  record  of  disinterested 
service,  of  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  of  un- 
swerving fidelity  and  simplicity  in  every  re- 
lation. And  to  many  will  come  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  sincerity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  his  prayers  in  Chapel;  no  straining  for 
effect,  but  the  outpouring  of  an  unquestioning 
faith  and  of  joy  in  God  and  of  love  and  char- 
ity for  man  that  uplifted  the  hearer. 

Mr.  McCurdy  was  born  on  May  21,  1849,  at 
Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  the  son  of  Mat- 
thew and  Esther  Talcott  (Gregory)  McCurdy. 
After  graduation  from  St.  Johnsbury  Academy 
in  the  class  of  1869,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1873.  He 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  to  Phillips  as  in- 


structor in  the  English  Department  and  in 
gymnastics.  Three  years  later  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  Morrill,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver- 
mont. Three  sons  were  born  and  survive 
him,  Robert  Morrill,  Sidney  Morrill,  and  Allan 
Morrill. 

The  tributes  from  his  associates  on  the 
faculty  and  from  early  pupils  are  no  formal 
word,  but  come  from  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  as  did  all  whose  lives  he  touched. 


Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  for  forty-seven  con- 
secutive years  an  instructor  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, had  become  so  vitally  a  part  of  the  in- 
stitution itself  that  it  will  be  long  before  we 
can  fully  realize  that  he  has  been  taken  from 
us.  Loyalty  and  devotion  such  as  his  are 
rarely  found  even  among  men  of  his  own 
profession  where  qualities  of  this  kind  so  often 
find  their  finest  expression.  Administrations 
might,  and  indeed  did,  change  during  his  long 
term  of  service,  but  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  his  task,  to  the  school  he  loved,  and  to  the 
boys  of  whom  he  was  always  at  heart  one, 
never  varied.  The  love  and  affection  he  in- 
spired in  the  hearts  of  his  own  pupils  and 
countless  others  who  did  not  happen  to  meet 
him  in  the  class  room  can  only  be  regarded  as 
unique.  One  came  to  take  it  for  granted  as 
one  met  old  Andover  boys  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  that  their  first  inquiry  would  be, 
"How's  Mac?"  And  to  these,  as  well  as  to 
us,  the  void  that  has  suddenly  come  into  our 
lives  can  never  be  adequately  filled.   We  shall 
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miss  the  familiar  face  and  figure,  the  rare 
humor  that  has  so  often  helped  to  ease  the 
load,  the  friendly  and  sunny  smile,  and  the 
helpful  and  uplifting  influence  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  But  we  cannot  and  we  would  not 
lose  the  lasting  impress  on  the  school  and  on 
us  of  that  radiant  and  joyous  nature,  the  mere 
contact  with  which  brought  its  own  benedic- 
tion. As  he  lays  down  his  life's  work,  no  one 
could  be  readier  to  receive  than  Mr.  McCurdy 
his  Master's  welcome  and  commendation  — 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


"So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

No  word  have  we  that  rises  so  freely  from 
the  heart,  when  we  speak  of  him,  as  "beloved." 
Rarely  does  man  deserve  to  bear  with  him  on 
the  wings  of  eternal  morning  such  acclaim  of 
affection  as  that  which  will  now  find  its  echoes 
in  every  corner  of  our  land. 

"Mac"  was  gentle  and  generous,  sincere 
and  steadfast,  happy  and  hopeful.  When 
life's  way  was  dark,  he  was  its  light.  His  days 
were  filled  with  love  and  labor  for  home,  for 
school  and  for  town;  and  home  and  school  and 
town  will  mourn  for  him.  His  was  not  an  oc- 
cupation; the  academy  was  his  life.  The  field 
of  his  teachings  was  a  realm  of  exactitude, 
undeviating  precision,  inevitable  results;  yet 
his  path  lay  through  the  flowering  fields  of 
God's  good  world.  We  could  not  fail  to 
shrink  in  shame  and  self-rebuke,  as  we  looked 
upon  the  cheery  contentment  with  which  he 
welcomed  duty  and  drudgery  as  joy.  He 
nursed  no  sore  spots  in  his  soul. 

Some  of  us  have  watched  that  kindly  face  in 
faculty  meetings  for  thirty  years  and  have 
felt  its  placid  benediction.  When  "Mac" 
led  us  in  chapel  prayers,  we  knew  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  soul  in  communion  with  the 
Loving  Father.  His  religion  was  faith  that 
needed  not  to  question. 

To  few  is  it  given  to  share  with  youth  a 
common  spirit  for  so  many  years.  He  took 
the  uncontaminated  soul  of  a  boy  on  this  his 
last  journey.  To  youth  he  gave  again  the 
sweetness  and  light  that  youth  had  kept  alive 
in  him.  His  spirit  ran  its  course  like  a  limpid 
brook,  that  meets,  indeed,  with  rocks  and 
stones,  but  glides  over  them  and  leaves  them 
clean.  CHARLES  H.  FORBES 


Every  thought  of  Mr.  McCurdy  calls  to 
mind  so  many  happy  memories  of  personal 
obligation  to  him  that  I  could  not  dissociate 


the  dear  friend  from  the  man  and  teacher, 
even  if  I  so  desired.  When  my  wife  and  I 
came  to  Andover  in  1892,  we  moved  into  one 
side  of  the  double  brick  house,  the  other  half 
of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCurdy  then  occu- 
pied. We  can  never  forget  the  kindly  welcome 
which  they  had  ready,  the  many  kindnesses 
which  they  showed  us,  and  above  all  the  gen- 
erous friendship  which  they  gave  us,  and  which 
the  passing  years  have  made  us  prize  the  more. 

No  one  could  know  Mr.  McCurdy  and  not 
quickly  understand  why  he  was  loved  by  his 
fellow  teachers  and  by  the  hundreds  of  boys 
whom  he  taught  in  the  forty-eight  years  of  his 
service  to  Phillips  Academy.  His  humor  never 
failed,  even  in  time  of  distress  and  anxiety; 
it  enabled  him  to  see  things  —  especially  the 
pranks  and  weaknesses  of  boys  —  in  better 
perspective  than  some  of  us  teachers  can  do; 
and  it  constantly  cheered  his  associates.  His 
devotion  to  Phillips  Academy  was  whole- 
hearted and  unwavering.  No  task  was  too 
heavy  and  no  time  too  precious  to  be  given  to 
the  School  which  he  loved.  This  complete 
devotion  was  made  natural  by  his  entire  un- 
selfishness and  high  personal  character.  He 
did  not  seek  place  or  reputation  among  men, 
but  devoted  his  thought  and  strength  with- 
out thought  of  self  to  his  work.  His  mind  was 
set  on  large  and  noble  aims;  that  which  was 
petty,  or  mean,  or  selfish,  had  no  place  with 
him.  What  reward  did  he  have?  A  love  which 
few  men  win;  an  affection  which  was  multi- 
plied as  the  years  went  on,  and  of  which  he 
could  not  have  been  wholly  unconscious.  To 
us  he  has  left  an  example  of  smiling  unselfish 
devotion  which  is  the  richest  heritage  man  can 
receive  or  give. 

With  him  passed  a  Christian  gentleman;  and 
I  find  myself  thinking  constantly  of  the  lines 
which  Kipling  once  wrote  of  a  younger  man: 

"He  scarce  had  need  to  do.f  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of 
Earth  — 

E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honour  and  clean  mirth." 

CLIFFORD  H.  MOORE 


"The  Choir  Invisible,  of  those  immortal 
dead  who  live  again  in  lives  made  better  by 
their  presence,"  has  certainly  reinforced  its 
chorus  by  the  entrance  of  Professor  McCurdy. 

The  soul  of  mathematics  is  rhythm  and 
music,  we  are  told,  so  that  Professor  McCurdy 
will  not  be  in  strange  or  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings. 

He  was  not  a  professor  of  the  steam  roller 
order,  delighting  in  his  crushing  power,  but 
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combined  in  rare  blend  a  modesty  of  person 
with  a  mastery  of  his  profession.  He  under- 
stood the  influences  of  indirection  and  knew 
how  to  inspire  his  students  while  instructing 
them,  like  the  great  battleships  which  make 
their  repairs  while  they  are  under  way. 

Professor  McCurdy  knew  what  was  in  a 
boy  and  had  a  spirit  of  patience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  proper  time  of  getting  it  out  of  him. 
He  was  a  shy  man,  but  not  so  shy  as  to  delimit 
the  influence  of  his  brave,  balanced,  tender 
and  perhaps  quaint  character.  His  was  the 
forcefulness  of  patient  fidelity.  He  had  a 
heart, — a  big  one.  His  boys  believed  that  he 
had  other  than  a  mathematical  interest  in 
them,  that  he  really  had  faith  that  in  spite  of 
their  mathematical  opaqueness  they  still  had  a 
fighting  chance  of  becoming  tolerable  men 
later  on.  His  memory  is  written  upon  the 
tablets  of  the  heart  of  myriad  Phillips  men  in 
the  jungle  of  life,  as  one  who  put  in  play 
personally,  like  the  old  grammarian,  the  fine 
determination  that  "before  living,  he'd  learn 
how  to  live."  This  learning  was  no  weariness 
to  his  flesh;  it  was  inspiration  to  his  students. 
Dear  old  Mac! 

NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON,  '75 


Resolution  of  the  Faculty  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  Memory  of  Matthew  S. 
McCurdy 

On  the  evening  of  February  sixteenth,  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  shattering  ef- 
fects of  a  cruel  accident,  Matthew  S.  Mc- 
Curdy passed  quietly  into  rest.  In  reverential 
affection  for  him  who  had  traveled  furthest  on 
the  highway  of  our  common  service,  we,  his 
comrades,  here  record  our  grief  and  our  last- 
ing esteem.  We,  who  knew  him  best,  honor 
him  most.  We  treasure  the  remembrance  of 
his  sunny  character,  his  companionable  in- 
tegrity, and  his  unwavering  faith.  For  every 
good  purpose  his  heart  was  true,  his  coopera- 
tion assured.  Thousands  of  pupils  found  in 
him  a  sympathetic  master  and  a  genial  friend. 
Contention  and  strife  passed  him  by;  peace 
and  contentment  dwelt  with  him.  His  soul 
sought  no  hiding-place;  it  stood  in  the  open 
where  all  might  see,  and  seeing  admire.  We 
desire  to  pay  the  tribute  of  love,  outweighing 
sorrow,  to  the  memory  of  our  faithful  friend, 
and  to  offer  to  his  lonely  wife  and  family  our 
sympathy  in  their  mourning  and  our  commun- 
ion in  their  confidence  that  all  is  well  with 
their  beloved. 


AN  EARLY  DRIVE  FOR  PHILLIPS 
"Dux  Femina  Fadi" 

By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


One  does  not  need  to  be  very  old  to  recall 
the  dreary  and  unattractive  look  of  the  Latin 
and  English  Commons,  the  lack  of  all  modern 
equipment  that  characterized  Phillips  for 
well  nigh  a  half  century  during  the  reign  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  and  the  years  of  Dr.  Bancroft's 
milder  sway.  Dr.  Fuess  in  his  An  Old  New 
England  School  has  made  those  days  so 
vivid  for  the  younger  generation  that  even  a 
resume  is  superfluous.  Though  the  fame  of 
Phillips  was  extending  throughout  the  coun- 
try, her  physical  equipment  was  not  expanding 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  newer 
day.  With  the  erection  of  the  Academy  build- 
ing in  1865  all  building  ceased,  so  far  as  Phil- 
lips was  concerned;  the  boys  were  housed  in 
private  houses  and  in  the  dismal  Commons. 
These  surroundings  doubtless  made  for  hardi- 
hood and  for  self-reliance,  and  equally  without 
doubt  they  added  nothing  of  encouragement 
to  a  finer  and  cleaner  life. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  giving  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  scholastic  life  of  the 
school,  to  the  faculty  and,  though  he  had  a 
full  realization  of  the  need  of  better  equipment, 
he  shrank  from  making  the  public  and  private 
appeal  that  might  secure  the  needed  funds. 


In  1891  Miss  Emily  Carter,  who  had  for  a 
long  while  received  boys  into  her  home,  as  had 
many  other  of  the  families  of  Andover,  felt 
so  strongly  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  the 
growing  numbers,  that  she  resolved  to  do 
what  she  could  to  help.  She  headed  her  sub- 
scription list  by  a  contribution  which,  as  we 
know  now,  was  over-large  for  her  means  — 
giving  until  it  hurts  isn't  a  new  discovery  — 
and  with  that  and  her  love  for  Phillips  she 
went  to  her  friends  who  were  similarly  en- 
gaged in  caring  for  Phillipians,  and  among 
them  over  sixteen  hundred  dollars  was 
raised. 

However,  she  and  her  friends  had  a  definite 
end  in  view:  the  erection  of  a  modern  dormi- 
tory to  replace  one  of  the  old  commons  and 
to  start  the  movement  for  the  demolition  of 
the  lot  of  ramshackle  buildings  and  the  making 
of  a  modern  and  sanitary  Phillips.  With 
the  results  of  her  private  subscriptions  she 
began  a  wider  campaign  and  succeeded  in 
touching  the  public  conscience  of  her  fel- 
low townsmen.  They  had  realized,  probably 
as  well  as  she,  the  disadvantages  under  which 
Phillips  was  struggling,  but  had  made  no 
move  until  the  situation  was   brought  in- 
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escapably  to  their  attention.  Then,  when 
the  meaning  of  Phillips  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity was  stressed,  Dr.  Tucker,  Professor 
Taylor,  and  others  of  the  Hill,  and  in  the  town, 
Mr.  Draper,  Mr.  John  N.  Cole,  who  was  then 
just  beginning  the  career  which  has  made 
him  the  leader  of  Andover  town  affairs,  and 
several  others  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

On  May  21,  1891,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  the  town  hall.  Perhaps  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Bancroft  and  the  account  from  the  Phillipian 
will  picture  best  for  us  the  condition  of  Phillips 
and  the  spirit  of  the  town  and  of  the  school  at 
the  prospect  of  a  new  and  more  glorious 
Phillips.  And  though  the  quick  departure  of 
the  old  commons  did  not  follow  with  the 
speed  that  Mr.  Hardy,  then  the  Treasurer  of 
Phillips,  declared,  still  there  was  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  many,  the  realization  of  the 
services  of  Phillips  and  of  her  possibilities,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  givers  in  that  day  have  not  ceased  in  their 
donations,  and  that  many  of  the  boys  who 
celebrated  the  prospective  new  building  have 
been  generous  givers  and  helpers  in  the  later 
drive  that  has  done  so  much  to  keep  the 
school  in  the  van.  "Other  seed  fell  into 
good  ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an 
hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some  thirtyfold." 

Dr.  Bancroft's  letter  follows : 


Andover,  May  21,  1891. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Meeting  in  the 
Interest  of  Phillips  Academy: 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
learn  of  the  plan  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Academy,  and  that  it  has  been 
taken  up  so  cordially  by  our  neighbors  and 
friends.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of  our 
necessities,  no  better  endorsement  of  our 
appeal,  than  the  disinterested  gifts  of  our  own 
citizens.  People  at  a  distance  know  what 
home  generosity  means. 

The  erection  of  an  Andover  Cottage  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will 
continue  till  both  rows  of  our  dormitories  are 
replaced  by  buildings  more  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  more  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The 
Andover  Cottage  will  be  a  thing  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  promise  of  better  things  to 
come.  Everybody  has  felt  that  the  institu- 
tion needs  and  deserves  better  dormitories. 
This  movement  is  the  realization  of  a  definite 
plan,  and  a  long  deferred  hope.  It  commends 
itself  to  all  who  desire  to  do  good. 

For  every  great  school  is  a  great  charity, 
and  like  every  other  charity  is  supported  by 
gifts.  A  first-class  school  is  possible  only 
when  largely  endowed.  Phillips  Academy 
is  no  exception.    Its  founders  and  the  long 
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line  of  subsequent  benefactors  have  given 
their  money  with  no  thought  of  pecuniary 
return.  Its  trustees  receive  no  compensa- 
tion. Its  teachers  are  paid  for  their  services, 
like  men  in  other  employments,  but  have  no 
interest  in  the  plant,  or  share  in  the  profits. 
No  pupil  has  ever  paid  more  than  a  part  of 
the,  cost  of  his  instruction  and  the  beneficiary 
list  has  always  been  as  large  as  the  funds 
would  permit. 

The  Academy  is  not  conducted  for  gain. 
All  its  resources  are  turned  in  to  make  a 
better  school.  It  rents  no  rooms  for  profit, 
keeps  no  boarders,  indulges  in  no  speculation, 
competes  with  no  business,  but  is  dependent 
for  its  growth  and  influence  on  the  good  will 
of  its  patrons,  the  successes  of  its  students, 
the  ability,  fidelity  and  devotion  of  its  teachers, 
and  the  gifts  which  flow  into  its  treasury.  It 
is  because  it  is  not  a  business  but  charity, 
that  the  state  accords  it  the  privileges  and 
exceptions  which  are  given  to  our  public 
schools,  to  churches,  public  parks,  public 
libraries,  to  hospitals  and  other  benevolent 
establishments  —  all  of  which  it  fosters  on  the 
broad  ground  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  every 
public  interest  that  religion,  learning,  human- 
ity, and  a  sense  of  civic  virtue  be  wrought  into 
the  life  of  our  people.  The  appeal  of  Phillips 
Academy  is  to  all  who  love  our  youth,  the 
church,  and  the  nation. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  long  list  of  gifts  made  by  Andover  people 
to  our  four  great  schools,  and  to  our  Memor- 
ial Hall  and  Library  —  more  particularly 
the  gifts  to  Phillips  Academy,  varying  in 
amount  from  ten  cents  to  many  thousand 
dollars  —  all  acceptable,  all  devoted  to  noble 
uses,  all  sure  to  last,  and  sure  to  do  good  to 
the  end  of  time.  They  have  come  from  all 
classes,  creeds,  and  names,  from  all  ages,  and 
attainments  —  and  good  women  have  vied 
with  good  men  in  self-denying  giving  for 
strengthening  and  enlarging  these  ancient 
and  goodly  foundations.  These  gifts  have 
been  called  out  by  every  motive  of  gratitude, 
philanthropy,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  per- 
sonal affection,  and  religion;  the  praise  of 
them  is  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  and  the 
record  is  on  high. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT 

The  Phillipian' s  account  of  the  Mass  Meet- 
ing follows : 
Citizens'  Meeting 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Andover 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Thursday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock.  Many  ladies  were  pres- 
ent. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  enthu- 
siastic company  than  was  that  which  met 
to  raise  monev  for  the  Andover  Cottage. 


After  the  nomination  and  election  of  Col. 
Ripley  as  Chairman,  John  N.  Cole  as  Secre- 
tary, and  Marcus  Morton  as  Treasurer,  Rev. 
Frederic  Palmer  offered  prayer,  asking  for 
a  blessing  from  the  Almighty  upon  the  under- 
taking. The  Glee  Club  then  rendered  a 
selection  with  their  usual  success. 

Col.  Ripley  in  his  remarks  first  touched 
upon  the  direct  purpose  of  the  meeting,  then 
upon  the  needs  of  Phillips.  He  was  followed 
by  Prof.  Churchill,  who  read  a  report  from 
Miss  Emily  Carter,  the  originator  of  the  move- 
ment. By  her  energetic  work  she  had  col- 
lected $1630  (since  increased  to  $1750)  from 
the  ladies  of  Andover,  to  be  used  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fund  for  building  a  cottage  to  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  Commons  dormitories. 
After  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  for  her 
success,  the  Mandolin  Club  played  a  credit- 
able selection. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from 
Principal  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Academy  was 
cler.rly  stated.  McLaren,  P.  A.  '92,  announc- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  school  in  chapel 
on  Wednesday  morning,  stated  that  $1522 
had  been  raised  among  the  students  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  building  a  new  Gym- 
nasium. A  hearty  cheer  by  Phillips  showed 
their  enthusiasm,  and  when  the  school  song 
was  given  by  the  Glee  Club  they  joined  in 
the  chorus.  The  Chairman  next  announced 
that  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  wished  to  sub- 
scribe $320. 

Prof.  Tucker  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
then  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  behalf 
of  Phillips.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Andover  had  always  taken  the  lead,  in 
that  Phillips  was  the  first  incorporated  boys' 
school,  and  Abbot  the  first  incorporated 
girls'  academy  in  the  country.  He  exhorted 
the  town  to  continue  steadfast  in  its  leadership. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  town  to  criticise  its  institutions,  and 
that  in  looking  at  the  magnificent  structures 
which  now  adorn  the  borders  of  the  campus 
it  should  say,  "Criticise  I  will,  if  it  costs  me 
five  thousand  dollars."  In  closing,  Prof. 
Tucker's  words  were  these:  "What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  live  up  to  the  words  at  the  head  of 
our  town  paper,  'Andover,  everywhere  and  al- 
ways, first,  last  —  the  manly,  stiaightforward, 
sober,  patriotic  New  England  Town.'" 

When  the  applause  produced  by  his  stir- 
ring speech  had  ceased,  it  was  aroused  again 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Faculty  of 
the  Theological  Seminarv  had  contributed 
$310. 

The  Mandolin  Club  played  again,  and 
while  the  usheis  were  taking  up  the  con- 
tributions of  those  wishing  to  give  not  over 
$5,  the  Glee  Club  entertained  the  audience. 
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At  this  point  Prof.  Taylor  announced, 
amid  great  applause,  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Holt 
would  give  $500  on  the  condition  that  some 
one  would  contribute  another  $500.  Mr. 
Draper  also  stated  that  he  would  be  one  of 
ten  to  pledge  $200  each. 

While  the  assembly  were  considering  these 
propositions,  Prof.  Churchill  read  "Father 
Phil's  Subscription  List."  It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  it  was  greatly  appreciated,  be- 
sides serving  its  purpose,  as  the  result  of  the 
meeting  proved.  Already  the  twin  $500  was 
pledged  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Mills.  The 
nine  needed  to  complete  Mr.  Diaper's  ten 
at  $200  each  were  not  slow  in  volunteering. 
They  were:  Prof.  Taylor,  John  Cornell,  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  W.  S.  Jenkins,  A.  H.  Hardy, 
James  B.  Smith,  F.  H.  Johnson,  Wm.  G. 
Means,  and  Col.  Ripley. 

The  Glee  Club  sang  another  selection  be- 
fore the  $100  list  was  entered  upon.  The 
list  is  as  follows:  Amos  Blanchard,  Walter 
Buck,  A.  L.  Ripley,  Moses  Foster,  J.  P. 
Butterfield,  John  Alden,  together  with  H.  T. 
Robinson,  and  E.  C.  Mills. 

There  were  eleven  who  gave  pledges  for 
$50  each,  twelve  for  $25  each,  and  two  for 
$10.  The  ladies  of  Abbot  Academy  gave 
$50,  amid  the  cheers  of  their  admirers.  The 
collection  from  those  desiring  to  give  not  over 
five  dollars  amounted  to  $91.34.  The  sum 
total  raised  was  $6921.34.  It  was  moved 
that  the  soliciting  list  be  continued  under  the 


direction  of  Miss  Carter,  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Administration,  consisting  of  Col. 
Ripley,  Marcus  Morton,  and  W.  S.  Jenkins, 
be  appointed. 

After  the  motion  was  carried,  Mr.  Hardy 
in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips,  thanked 
the  town  for  their  devotion  and  remarked: 
"One  half  of  Latin  Commons  has  been  swept 
away  this  afternoon." 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Miss 
Carter  upon  motion  of  Prof.  Churchill.  All 
then  thanked  God  for  the  great  success  by 
singing  the  Doxology,  led  by  the  Glee  Club. 
With  rousing  cheers  by  Phillips  the  meeting 
adjourned.  The  meeting  was  a  perfect  suc- 
cess from  beginning  to  end.  and  now  that  a 
fine  cottage  is  assured  from  Andover,  there 
is  another  promised  by  an  alumnus,  and  still 
others  should  follow.  "Andover,  Andover, 
Rah!  Rah!  Rah!"  can  now  be  said  by  every 
Phillipian  with  a  feeling  of  true  gratitude  and 
joy.  Nothing  can  stop  thereendowment  of  Phil- 
lips, for  Andover  herself  has  set  the  ball  rolling. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  Phillipian' s  account 
is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  It 
shows  that  the  spirit  that  animated  Miss 
Carter  and  the  spirit  that  Phillips  has  always 
tried  to  inculcate  was  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  her  boys,  and  so  long  as  that  spirit  can  be 
transmitted  unweakened,  Phillips  will  flourish 
and  her  sons  be  sturdy  and  self-reliant  and 
forward-marching  men. 


THE  ALUMNI  FUND  PROGRAM  FOR  1921 


Preliminary  steps  in  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Alumni  Fund  for  the  current  year  were  taken 
on  January  10,  when  a  luncheon  for  the  new- 
ly appointed  members  was  held  at  the  Midday 
Club  in  New  York  City.  Those  present  were 
Frederick  C.  WTalcott,  '87,  George  B.  Case, 
'90,  S.  L.  Fuller,  '94,  Frank  H.  Simmons,  '94, 
Julian  Mason,  '94,  Frederick  W.  Allen,  '96, 
Julian  W.  Burdick,  '98,  Philip  L.  Reed,  '02, 
W.  L.  Dickey,  '13,  Allan  W.  Ames,  '14, 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  '90,  Treasurer 
James  C.  Sawyer,  '90,  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess.  After  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  recently  amended,  permanent  offi- 
cers were  elected  as  follows:  Mr.  Oliver  G. 
Jennings,  '83  (Chairman),  Mr.  Walcott  (Vice 
Chairman),  Mr.  Sawyer  (Treasurer),  and  Dr. 
Fuess  (Secretary).  The  Chairman  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of 
five  members  to  transact  business  when  the 
full  board  could  not  meet.  The  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  closer  relations  could  be  estab- 


lished on  some  practical  basis  between  the  Di 
rectors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  Trus 
tees,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  joint  gath 
ering  would  be  both  feasible  and  profitable. 

The  important  matter  of  a  program  for  1921 
was  then  discussed.  It  was  agreed,  after  some 
debate,  to  raise  the  sum  of  $15,000  before 
Commencement,  and  to  allot  a  definite  quota 
to  each  class.  Various  methods  of  solicitation 
were  considered,  but  it  was  eventually  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  familiar  system  of  class  agents 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past.  The 
quotas  assigned  vary  from  $50  to  $400,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  years  which  a  class 
has  been  out.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
distribute  the  burden  so  that  it  will  bear 
heavily  upon  no  one  group.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  the  amount  thus  set  as  a  min- 
imum is  not  excessively  large,  even  in  this  year 
of  financial  instability,  and  that,  by  careful 
persistent  effort,  the  campaign  can  be  success- 
fully completed. 

Since  that  date,  agents  have  been  appointed 
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for  all  the  classes  from  1860  to  1920,  and  near- 
ly every  one  has  gladly  consented  to  serve.  In 
most  classes  work  has  been  begun;  indeed  one 
agent,  Mr.  George  L.  Huntress,  of  the  class  of 
1866,  reported  on  March  6  that  he  had  already 
doubled  his  allotment.  The  plan  followed  by 
class  agents  has  varied  in  individual  cases,  but 
the  same  attention  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
manifest  in  all.  Any  graduate  who  is  not 
otherwise  approached  may,  if  he  desires,  send 
his  check  direct  to  the  Alumni  Secretary,  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  8,  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  University  Club  in  New 
York  City,  will  be  held  a  dinner,  to  which  all 
the  directors  and  class  agents  have  been  in- 
vited. It  is  expected  that  reports  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  this  time  from  each  class  agent, 
showing  what  progress  has  been  made;  and 
the  directors  hope  that  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  announce  that  the  full  sum  desired  has  been 
secured. 

The  list  of  class  agents,  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  writing,  is  as  follows:  — 

1860  — T.  M.  Griffing,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

1861  —  Undetermined. 

1862  —  Undetermined. 

1863  —  A.  Eugene  Nolen,  Box  324,  Fitchburg, 

Mass. 

1864  —  Dr.  S.  H.  Dana,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

1865  —  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer,  11  Quincy  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1866  —  George   L.    Huntress,    Sears  Bldg., 

Boston,  Mass. 

1867  —  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Middleton,  Mass. 

1868  — Dr.  Henry  M.  Silver,  276  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1869  —  Undetermined. 

1870— DeWitt  Roosa,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1871  —  DeWitt  Roosa,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1872  — F.  S.  Livingood,  Reading,  Pa. 

1873  —  George  T.  Eaton,  73  Bartlet  St.,  An- 

dover,  Mass. 

1874  —  Charles  Moore,  Cosmos  Club,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

1875  —  Charles  Wiggins,  Security  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1876  —  Roland  D.  Swoope,  Curwenville,  Pa. 

1877  —  W.  A.   Knowlton,  77  Summer  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

1878  — Dr.  Lewis  M.  Silver,  103  West  72nd 

St.,  New  York  City. 

1879  —  Frank  Dale  Warren  (by  F.  D.  W.  Jr.), 

966  Hillside  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1880  —  P.  T.  Nickerson,  Copley  Square  Ho- 

tel, Boston,  Mass. 
1881— J.   Waldo  Smith,   Municipal  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

1882  —  W.  K.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

1883  — Oliver  G.   Jennings,   52  Vanderbilt 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 


1884  — John  S.  Brayton,  80  No.  Main  St, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

1885  —  W.  D.  Sawyer,  51  Chambers  St.,  New 

York  City. 

1886  — George  H.  Danforth,  70  Broad  St., 

New  York  City. 

1887  —  Frederick  C.  Walcott,  c-o  Bonbright  & 

Co.,  25  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1888  — Edward  H.  Brainard,  Herrs  Island, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1889  —  E.  B.  Bishop,  40  The  Ledges  Road, 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

1890  —  A.  E.  Addis,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1891  —  Selden  W.  Tyler,  24  Park  Ave.,  Wake- 

field, Mass. 

1892  —  James  B.  Neale,  Minersville,  Pa. 

1893  —  Edward  Sawyer,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

1894  —  George  G.  Schreiber,  55  Liberty  St., 

New  York  City. 

1895  —  Dwight  H.  Day,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 

1896  —  Arthur  Drinkwater,   c-o  E.  Howard 

George  &  Co.,  31  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1897  — Allan  H.   Richardson,    Room  1723 

Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

1898  —  Julian  Burdick,  Brackenridge,  Pa. 

1899  —  W.  S.  Sugden,  Sistersville,  W.  Va. 
1900— Emerson  W.  Baker,  327  Main  St., 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

1901  —  E.  W.  Campion,  c-o  Buckeye  Steel 

Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1902  — Philip  L.   Reed,  248   Summer  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

1903  —  E.  Barton  Chapin,  Andover,  Mass. 

1904  —  C.  B.  Carver,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York 

City. 

1905  — Allan  D.  Parker,  731   Dutton  St., 

Lowell,  Mass. 

1906  — M.  D.  Cooper,  2304  First  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1907  —  F.  J.  Daly,  Andover,  Mass. 

1908  —  Russell  Stiles,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York 

City. 

1909  —  William  H.  Woolverton,  New  York 

Transfer  Co.,  1354  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

1910  —  Clyde  Martin,  25  Madison  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 

1911— John  S.  Reilly,  12  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

1912  —  B.  A.  Tompkins,  Bankers  Trust  Co., 

16  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

1913  —  James  Gould,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16 

Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

1914  —  Allen  W.  Ames,  Bankers  Trust  Co., 

16  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

1915  — Allen  V.  Heely,  328  West  8th  St., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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1916  —  Harold  P.  Harrower,  14  Church  St., 

Hagaman,  N.  Y. 

1917  —  C.  H.  Bradley,  Yale  Station,  New 

Haven,  Conn.  (Substituting  for 
S.  Y.  Hord  for  1921—) 


1918  — Albert  H.  Crosby,  Yale  Station,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

1919  —  George  R.  Bailey,  Yale  Station,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

1920  — Denzil  S.  Bush,  Yale  Station,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 


JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF  ALUMNI  AND  TRUSTEES 


On  February  28,  exactly  a  year  after  the 
Building  and  Endowment  Fund  had  been  de- 
clared complete,  an  important  gathering  was 
called  in  Andover  of  gentlemen,  both  Trus- 
tees and  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  inter- 
ested in  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  pro- 
ject outlined  at  the  opening  of  that  campaign. 
The  representatives  of  the  Trustees  were  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Ripley  (President),  Principal  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer,  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Case.  The  group  from  the  Di- 
rectors comprised  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jennings,  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Walcott,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran, 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simmons, 
and  Mr.  Philip  L.  Reed.  Professor  Charles 
H.  Forbes  of  the  Faculty,  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  were 
also  present  at  the  conference. 

Meeting  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Stearns  for 
dinner,  the  guests  spent  the  evening  in  infor- 
mal discussion  of  plans  for  the  proposed  new 
Main  Building  and  Memorial  Tower.  It  was 
agreed  that  payments  on  the  Building  and 
Endowment  Fund  were  coming  in  rapidly 
enough  to  warrant  starting  the  excavation  for 
the  Main  Building  in  the  spring  of  1922.  The 
matter  of  the  location  of  the  structure  was 
given  much  consideration,  but  no  decision  was 
reached.   After  taking  up  other  related  prob- 


lems, of  policy,  including  the  question  of  a  pos- 
sible expansion  of  the  Academy  in  numbers 
and  equipment,  the  gathering  broke  up  at  a 
late  hour. 

On  the  following  morning  the  visitors  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  assembling  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
Phillips  Club  to  meet  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  whose 
plans  for  the  Main  Building  were  there  on  ex- 
hibition, together  with  a  larger  plaster  model 
of  the  lay-out  for  the  contemplated  future  con- 
struction. At  this  meeting  all  the  points  at 
issue  were  once  more  carefully  studied,  and, 
although  nothing  definite  could  be  decided,  the 
problems  were  much  simplified. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
appointed  a  Building  Committee,  composed  of 
Trustees  and  Directors,  as  follows:  —  Fred- 
erick C.  Walcott  (Chairman),  Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, Thomas  Cochran,  Samuel  L.  Fuller, 
and  Philip  L.  Reed,  all  from  the  alumni,  and 
Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  George  B. 
Case  from  the  Trustees.  This  Committee  is 
authorized  to  take  up  in  detail  the  matter  of 
construction,  and  to  come  to  some  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  location  and  type  of  the 
Main  Building.  A  full  report  will  be  rendered 
to  the  graduates  through  the  Bulletin  as  soon 
as  any  decisions  have  been  reached. 


ANDOVER'S  DRAMATIC  RENAISSANCE 

By  Harold  C.  Stearns 


For  years  Phillips  Academy  has  been  with- 
out a  dramatic  club  that  did  anything  but 
hand  in  its  name  to  the  Pot  Pourri.  I  re- 
member that  in  my  own  schooldays  no  in- 
terest was  taken  in  amateur  theatricals  and 
that  only  a  few  courageous  souls  dared  at- 
tempt even  the  simplest  of  plays.  From  then 
to  the  present  time  the  situation,  I  imagine, 
has  grown  steadily  worse.  Last  year  one  or 
two  boys  mentioned  dramatics  —  and  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  Early  this  year,  or  late  this 
January,  to  be  exact,  a  group  of  undergrad- 
uates interviewed  several  members  of  the 


faculty  in  regard  to  forming  a  dramatic  club 
which  could  undertake  the  immediate  presen- 
tation of  a  theatrical  entertainment.  The  en- 
tire faculty  showed  a  gratifying  interest,  and 
Dr.  Stearns  was  so  encouraging  that  definite 
plans  were  drawn  up  —  almost  on  the  spot. 
A  time  for  trials  was  set,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Phil- 
lips and  the  writer  consented  to  act  as  direc- 
tors. 

It  was  decided  that  several  one-act  plays 
were  more  to  our  purpose  than  one  three-act  or 
one  four-act  play.  In  the  first  place,  we  felt 
that  a  number  of  short  plays,  three,  for  ex- 
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ample,  would  give  more  boys  a  chance  to  show 
their  histrionic  talents  than  would  one  long 
play;  again,  we  were  sure  that  no  role  in  a 
short  play  would  demand  too  much  time  or 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  actor;  and  finally,  we 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  lengthy  amateur 
performance  which  breaks  down  in  the  middle 
is  doomed  to  its  very  end,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  better  to  furnish  several  "ends," 
after  each  of  which  the  audience  is  privileged 
to  remark,  "Well,  the  next  may  be  pretty 
good,  after  all."  And  so,  with  these  truths  in 
mind,  we  chose  to  offer  J.  M.  Synge's  Irish 
tragedy,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  Robert 
Garland's  sarcastic  melodrama,  At  Night  All 
Cats  Are  Gray,  and  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
episode  from  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer- 
Night' s  Dream. 

Out  of  the  eighty  candidates  who  appeared 
for  the  preliminary  trials,  the  directors  se- 
lected some  thirty  who  seemed  to  have  dra- 
matic or  elocutionary  ability.  There  were 
nineteen  speaking  parts  in  the  three  plays, 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  give  each  of  the 
successful  candidates  a  try-out  for  each  of  the 
parts,  we  arbitrarily  picked  those  we  thought 
were  best  fitted  to  handle  the  work.  We  be- 
gan rehearsals  about  four  weeks  before  March 
15,  the  date  we  had  decided  on  as  the  most  con- 
venient for  our  public  appearance. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  Synge's  very 
first  piece,  is  a  domestic  tragedy.  Quiet  but 
intense  in  tone,  it  unfolds  with  lyric  and  poig- 
nant simplicity  the  climax  in  the  lives  of  two 
Irish  peasants,  Nora  and  Daniel  Burke.  C.  H. 
D.  Robbins  of  New  York,  president  elect  of 
the  new  club,  was  given  the  role  of  Nora,  and 
G.  B.  Dyer  of  New  York,  the  role  of  Daniel; 
the  two  other  characters  in  the  play,  The 
Tramp  and  Micheal  Dara,  were  assigned  to 
F.  F.  O'Donnell  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  J.  H. 
Durgin  of  Bradford,  Mass.  At  Night  All 
Cats  Are  Gray,  an  extremely  clever  satire  on 
society  dramas  in  general  and  on  detective 
melodramas  in  particular,  was  entrusted  to  0. 
C.  Thornton  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  The  Man, 
R.  K.  Askew,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as 
The  Woman,  E.  F.  Hatch  of  Andover,  as  The 
Husband,  and  B.  C.  Cutler  of  Andover  as 
The  Bobby.  The  parts  in  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  were  assigned  as  follows:  Theseus  to 
J,  V.  Reed  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Hippolyta  to  H. 
C.  Babbitt  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Lysandcr  and 
Demetrius  to  A.  M.  Quarrier  of  Short  Hills, 
N.  J.,  and  .1.  G.  Cushman  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Philostralc  to  H.  S.  Crosby  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Prologue  to  J.  O.  Ives  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  Pyramus  to  W.  E.  Parnall  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  Thisbe  to  A.  B.  Loveman  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Wall  to  H.  A.  Willard  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Moonshine  to  R.  R.  Grant  of 


Troy,  Pa.,  Lion  to  T.  P.  de  Q.  Richardson  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Hermia  and  Helena  (two 
characters  that  have  no  lines)  to  G.  C.  Manson 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  W.  J.  Carpenter  of 
Salem,  Ohio.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  players 
learned  their  speeches  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  the  rest  of  the  time  was  used  in  perfect- 
ing postures,  gestures,  facial  expressions,  and 
the  other  minute  details  so  necessary  for  the 
proper  exposition  of  any  bit  of  dramatic 
writing. 

The  Andover  Town  Hall  is  not  the  finest 
theater  in  the  world,  and  its  stage  equipment  is 
hardly  adequate  for  productions  of  the  slight- 
est pretensions;  but  we  did  our  best  by  concen- 
trating our  efforts  on  exact,  artistic  settings, 
which  count  so  much  in  giving  drama  an  at- 
mosphere of  idealistic  realism.  For  costumes 
and  make-ups  we  fell  back  on  a  professional 
Boston  establishment;  for  lights  we  depended 
on  our  own  ingenuity  and  the  assistance  of  one 
local  electrician;  and  for  scenery  we  made  use 
of  the  property  of  the  Barnstormers,  an  Ando- 
ver organization  which  helped  us  a  great  deal. 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  called  for  a  kit- 
chen scene;  so  we  set  up  a  brownish  interior 
with  a  red-brick  fireplace  on  the  right.  We 
blocked  up  a  rear  French  window  with  a  dirty 
blanket;  stuck  several  pieces  of  cardboard, 
painted  by  one  of  the  cast  to  resemble  crum- 
bling plaster,  on  the  walls;  and  completed  the 
effect  with  two  rag  carpets,  a  turf  fire,  a  low 
table  and  stools,  a  water  bucket,  and  a  few 
hanging  coats  and  shawls.  For  At  Night  All 
Cats  Are  Gray,  which  called  for  "the  smoking 
room  in  the  hon  e  of  the  Honourable  Philip 
Worthingham,"  we  spread  a  thick  blue  rug, 
unblocked  the  FYench  window,  tacked  up  a 
couple  of  appropriate  pictures,  and  decorated 
the  mantel  with  flowers  and  brass  candle- 
sticks and  the  center-table  with  books,  a 
lamp,  and  the  regulation  telephone.  Because 
we  could  get  a  garden  scene  by  merely  remov- 
ing this  interior,  we  took  liberties  with  Shake- 
speare and  put  Pyramus andThisbe  out-of-doors. 

A  dress-rehearsal  on  the  night  of  March  14 
showed  exactly  where  every  bit  of  property 
should  be  and  how  everything  should  go;  and 
so,  when  the  evening  of  March  15  rolled  around 
our  house,  so  to  speak,  was  in  order.  At  ten 
minutes  past  eight  the  curtain  was  raised  on 
the  first  play;  at  ten  minutes  of  ten  the  curtain 
was  lowered  on  the  last.  The  waits  between 
the  plays,  which  were  remarkably  short  be- 
cause of  clever  team-work  of  the  actors  and 
the  kindly  assistance  of  Mrs.  John  Stewart 
and  Mr.  C.  K.  Bancroft,  were  made  to  seem 
as  nothing  by  the  enjoyable  music  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  Orchestra,  which  played  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfat- 
teicher.   The  audience,  which  nearly  filled  the 
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hall,  was  most  gracious  with  its  applause  and 
evident  appreciation.  Each  and  every  player 
did  marvelously  well.  To  illustrate  how 
smoothly  the  whole  performance  went,  I 
can  say  that  not  a  speech  was  misspoken,  not  a 
line  forgotten.  ...  I,  as  the  prompter,  had 
nothing  to  do. 

The  future  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Drama- 
tic Club  rests  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  If 
other  student  bodies  show  the  interest  that 
this  year's  student  body  has  shown,  plays  can 
be  given  in  greater  numbers  and  at  rather  fre- 


quent periods.  Some  of  us,  who  may  be  a 
trifle  too  optimistic,  are  already  looking  about 
for  a  permanent  headquarters,  where  a  dra- 
matic library  can  be  collected,  where  the  stage 
properties  we  buy  or  make  can  be  stored  away, 
and  where  club  members  can  meet  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  dramatic  literature  and 
its  habitat,  the  theater.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  when  we  get  our  new  building  with  its 
large  auditorium,  we  will  have  a  stage  of  our 
own,  where  those  same  "some  of  us"  can  fuss 
and  plan  and  "produce"  to  our  hearts'  desire. 


MUSIC  DURING  THE  WINTER  TERM 


In  addition  to  the  usual  Wednesday  after- 
noon recitals  of  the  winter  term,  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  —  and  quite  successfully  —  of 
having  three  major  evening  recitals.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  violin  recital  played  by  the  well- 
known  Boston  violinist,  former  soloist  with 
the  Boston  symphony  orchestra,  Irma  Sey- 
del.  The  second  was  an  organ  recital  played 
by  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  conductor  of  the  famous 
Bethlehem  Bach  choir,  who  played  an  all- 
Bach  programme  —  the  thirty  Goldberg 
Variations.  The  third  recital  was  played  by 
Pietro  Yon,  the  celebrated  Italo-American 
virtuoso,  who  gave  Andover  the  most  bril- 
liant exhibition  of  organ  playing  it  has  ever 
heard.  An  additional  evening  recital  was 
played  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Lang,  formerly  or- 
ganist at  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  It  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  find  that  about  100  boys 
had  bought  season  tickets  for  this  evening 
series  —  a  decidedly  high  percentage,  when 
'one  considers  the  difficulty  of  arousing  musical 
interest  among  our  American  schoolboys.  It 
is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
have  next  year  the  probably  greatest  three 
organists  in  America  at  the  school  —  Mr. 
Pietro  Yon,  for  some  time  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  Mr.  Courboin,  formerly  assistant  or- 
ganist at  Antwerp  Cathedral,  now  organist  of 
the  great  Wanamaker  organ,'  and  Mr.  Lyn- 
wood  Farnam  of  New  York  City.  Such  a  trio 
should  offer  to  the  boys  a  most  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  heal  ing  three  among  the  ablest  living 
organ  virtuosi.  As  Abbot  Academy  offers 
annually  one  first-class  vocalist,  a  first-class 
pianist  and  some  excellent  charrber  music, 
Andover  certainly  presents  musical  opportuni- 
ties such  as  few  communities  of  its  size  af- 
ford. 

Among  the  W  ednesday  afternoon  recitalists 
were  Mr.  Roy  Shrewsbury,  Director  of  Music 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Apple,  Di- 
rector of  Music  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  E.  Rupert  Sircom, 


Organist  of  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  at 
Brookline,  Mr.  Albion  Metcalf  of  Reading, 
who  played  an  excellent  programme  of  piano 
music,  and  Mr.  Pfatteicher,  Director  of  Music 
at  the  academy,  who  was  assisted  at  one  re- 
cital by  Rockwood  Ferris  of  the  student-body 
at  the  piano,  and  at  another  devoted  a  number 
and  the  programme  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Mc Curdy.  On  the  last  Wednesday  evening 
of  the  term  a  special  Holy  Week  recital  was 
played  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Angus  of  Andover,  piano, 
and  Mr.  Pfatteicher,  organ,  the  programme 
consisting  of  Brahms'  "Requiem"  arranged  for 
the  two  instruments. 

Both  orchestra  and  glee-club  rendered  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  annual  An- 
dover-Exeter  concert,  the  orchestra  being  cer- 
tainly the  best  organization  that  Andover  has 
had  during  the  present  incumbency,  playing 
with  a  fine  precision,  due,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the  devoted  assistance  of  Mr.  Kelly  of  the 
faculty,  who  acts  as  concert-master.  A  visit- 
ing organist  who  attended  a  recent  rehearsal 
remarked:  "I  expected  to  hear  guttural 
scrapings  and  did  not  know  one  could  get 
schoolboys  to  play  like  that."  Especially 
encouraging  too  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
glee-club  —  identical  with  the  choir  and  con- 
sisting of  fifty  voices  —  has  taken  hold  of  and 
apparently  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  composition 
of  such  classicity  as  Schubert's  "Erl-King." 

The  brief  Vesper  Recitals  from  5  to  5.15  on 
Sunday  afternoons  draw  a  goodly  number  of 
boys,  who,  for  the  most  part,  gather  around 
the  console. 

Already  a  number  of  musical  events  are 
planned  for  the  spring  term,  including  a 
concert  by  the  Pierian  Sodality  (Orchestra)  of 
Harvard  University,  an  organization  of  fifty 
members;  a  talk  on  the  relation  of  popular  to 
classical  music  by  the  New  York  music  critic, 
Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth;  a  concert  by  a  group  of 
Boston  Symphony  players,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Felix  Fox,  —  who  has  had  charge  of  the  piano 
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work  at  the  Academy  during  the  present  year, 
—  at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Pfatteicher  at  the 
organ;  an  evening  of  classical  church  music 
presented  by  the  choir;  and  the  annual  Com- 
mencement recital,  the  program  of  which  will 


consist  of  the  four  Concertos  of  Bach  —  two 
of  them  arrangements  of  Concertos  by  Vivaldi, 
one  of  which  was  so  magnificently  played  by 
the  Milan  orchestra  during  its  recent  visit  to 
America  under  the  great  Toscanini. 


General    School  Interests 


Commencement  Program 

Commencement  Week  at  Phillips  Academy 
will  open  on  Sunday,  June  12,  with  the  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Nehe- 
miah  Boynton,  '75,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
In  the  ensuing  week  will  take  place  several  of 
the  annual  school  events  to  which  so  many 
look  forward.  On  Monday  evening,  June  13, 
will  come  the  Draper  Contest  in  the  delivery  of 
selected  declamations;  on  Wednesday  evening 
the  Chapel  is  reserved  for  the  Potter  Prize 
Speaking.  The  regular  Commencement  fes- 
tivities begin  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
June  16,  with  the  Class  Day  exercises  in  front 
of  the  Borden  Gymnasium.  These  will  be 
followed  by  a  tea  for  guests  of  the  Academy, 
and  by  class  dinners  in  the  evening.  On  Fri- 
day, June  17,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Commencement  Day,  will  come  the  exercises 
in  the  Chapel,  preceded  by  the  customary 
march  of  the  Trustees  and  Alumni  through 
the  Elm  Arch  to  the  place  of  assembly.  The 
dinner  is  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock,  in  the 
Gymnasium.  No  announcement  can  be  made  at 
present  regarding  the  speakers  for  that  occasion. 

Reunions  will  this  year  be  held  by  several 
classes.  The  class  of  1896,  twenty-five  years 
out,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  have  a  large 
number  back  on  the  Hill.  Other  classes  of 
which  much  may  be  expected  are  1891,  1901, 
and  1911,  as  well  as  1886,  1906,  and  1917.  The 
class  of  1866,  famous  in  the  school  annals  for 
its  remarkable  baseball  team,  will  return 
in  considerable  force,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
least  six  members  of  the  nine  will  be  present. 
Altogether  Andover  expects  its  usual  crowd, 
with  perhaps  some  additions  to  the  regulars 
who  are  nearly  always  on  hand. 


Review  of  "Phillips  Academy   on  Dia- 
mond, Track,  and  Field" 

The  following  comment  on  Mr.  Quinby's 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  on  Diamond,  Track 
and  Field  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  in  the  interesting  column  edited 
by  Malcolm  MacLean: — 

"The  Editor  of  the  Sport  Trail  is  sorry  this 
book  was  left  on  our  bird's-eye-maple  roll-top 
desk  yesterday.     We  became  so  interested 


looking  through  its  421  pages  of  fact  and  pic- 
ture that  we  neglected  our  other  work.  Even 
the  ticker  clicking  off  the  race  results  at  Ha- 
vana and  New  Orleans  was  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Quinby  has  produced  a  notable  vol- 
ume here,  one  that  surpasses  anything  of  its 
kind  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Andover  acad- 
emy is  to  be  congratulated,  as  also  Mr.  Quinby, 
for  this  work  of  art  and  of  athletic  history. 

A  person  glancing  over  the  book  will  in- 
stantly note  how  enormous  Andover  has  fig- 
ured in  the  world  of  university  sport.  From 
the  old  Andover  eleven  of  1876  to  that  of  the 
present  date  its  men  have  written  their  names 
high  on  the  gridiron.  Every  athletic  team 
which  has  represented  the  famous  prep  school 
has  its  picture  in  the  book — football,  baseball, 
track,  golf,  tennis,  lacrosse,  hockey,  and  so  on. 

Football  was  introduced  at  Andover  in 
1874  by  Thomas  White  Nickerson,  a  leading 
Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Massachusetts. 
He  later  was  on  the  Harvard  eleven. 

The  first  of  the  classic  Andover-Exeter 
games  was  staged  in  1878,  Andover  winning 
by  one  goal  and  four  touchdowns.  Football 
began  getting  good  in  1884.  In  1888,  Andover 
won  a  notable  game  from  Exeter,  10  to  0. 
Exeter,  in  that  battle,  had  Stickney,  Cumnock, 
Cranston,  Trafford,  Harding,  Lee  and  Sears, 
who  later  played  with  Harvard,  and  Heffel- 
finger  (Pudge)  and  Barbour,  who  were  famous 
at  Yale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Andover 
that  same  year  beat  Dartmouth,  14  to  4  (im- 
agine that,  please),  and  M.  I.  T.,  10  to  0. 

On  the  1890  eleven  we  saw  a  name  that 
later  became  celebrated  as  belonging  to  the 
greatest  end  of  all  times  —  F.  A.  Hinkey  of 
Yale.  He  was  only  a  little  chap,  but  how  he 
could  play  football! 

Greenway,  another  great  Yale  end,  was 
with  Hinkey  on  the  1891  eleven  —  imagine 
that  pair  of  wings  on  a  prep  school!  Wc  could 
go  on  indefinitely  and  tell  of  the  elevens,  but  it 
would  fill  this  page. 

Of  the  varsity  football  captains  Andover 
can  claim  were  Eaton,  Hinkey,  McCormick, 
Murphy,  Rodgers,  RafTerty,  Kinney,  Daly  and 
Tim  Callahan,  all  of  Yale;  Doc  Hildebrand, 
Ralph  Davis,  and  Hogg  of  Princeton,  and  Eddie 
Mahan  and  Murray  of  Harvard. 
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Townsend  was  captain  later  at  Williams 
and  Hopkins  at  Brown.  Odlin  was  credited 
with  founding  football  at  Dartmouth  and  Has- 
kell at  Bowdoin.  Fisher,  Harvard  coach,  was 
an  And  over  star. 

Chicago  can  boast  of  one  of  Andover's 
greatest  athletic  stars.  H.  W.  Letton  won  two 
letters  in  football,  two  in  baseball  and  one  in 
track.  He  once  kicked  a  field  goal  against 
Harvard  varsity,  the  only  points  ever  scored  by 
Andover  against  the  Crimson. 

Before  this  game  the  Harvard  players  had 
patronized  the  Andover  boys,  saying  they 
would  give  them  some  pointers  about  foot- 
ball at  the  end  of  the  game.  So  chagrined 
were  they  when  Letton  booted  this  goal  that 
they  left  the  field  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
strife  without  giving  the  promised  instruction. 

Andover  has  been  almost  as  prominent  in 
baseball  as  in  football.  The  academy  supplied 
these  varsity  captains — Bush  and  Lanigan  of 
Harvard;  Kinney,  Greenway,  Stewart.  Case, 
Bliss,  Winslow,  Huiskamp,  O'Brien,  Murphy, 
Merritt,  Fels,  Middlebrook  and  Boyd  of  Yale; 
King,  Hildebrand  and  Stevens  of  Princeton; 
Stearns  of  Amherst;  Sedgwick  of  Brown,  Drew 
and  French  of  Dartmouth,  and  Wright  of 
Lafayette. 

Three  Reilly  brothers  were  all  captains  at 
Andover  and  all  famous  Yale  players.  One  of 
them,  Barney,  was  "discovered"  by  Walsh, 
while  Ed  was  coaching  the  Blue,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Sox.  After  a  brief  spell  here  he 
went  to  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  where  he  entered  busi- 
ness. At  one  time  he  ran  for  mayor  of  that 
city  and  made  a  great  fight. 


School  Lectures 

The  Academy  has  secured  during  the  winter 
term  several  interesting  men  to  speak  before 
the  student  body.  On  January  14,  Mr.  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  the  well-known  naturalist 
and  explorer,  gave  his  lecture,  The  Land  of 
Kublai  Khan,  illustrated  with  both  slides 
and  motion  pictures  taken  in  various  sections 
of  Mongolia.  On  February  7  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Franck,  the  traveler  and  author  of  many  books 
on  his  "vagabond  journeys,"  gave  an  illustrat- 
ed talk  on  his  trip  around  the  world.  The  last 
lecture,  on  March  11,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  Curator  of  Mammals 
and  Reptiles  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  who  showed  some  remarkable  motion 
pictures  illustrating  his  talk  on  Our  Animal 
Friends  and  Foes.  Professor  Stephen  Leacock, 
the  Canadian  humorist,  will  speak  to  the 
school  on  the  evening  of  April  18. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
quality  of  the  talks  given  before  the  members 
during  the  Winter  Term.  On  January  26, 
Mr.  Edward  V.  French,  of  Andover,  gave 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  Fire 
Protection  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Mr.  French,  as  a  Major  in  the  United 
States  Army,  had  charge  of  fire  protection 
work  in  France  during  the  war,  and  used 
as  slides  many  photographs  taken  under  his 
direction.  On  February  3,  Mr.  John  Spargo 
spoke  on  Bolshevism.  It  was  Ladies'  Night, 
and  the  attendance  was  large.  Mr.  Spargo 
discussed  in  a  thorough  and  entertaining  way 
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the  origins  of  the  Bolshevistic  movement 
in  Russia,  and  its  achievements  up  to  the 
present  moment.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr. 
Feri  Felix  Weiss,  of  Boston,  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  who 
took  as  his  topic  The  Sieve,  his  theme  being 
the  work  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  other 
agencies  for  removing  undesirable  citizens 
from  this  country.  Mr.  Weiss  told  some  of 
his  personal  experiences  during  the  war,  es- 
pecially in  uncovering  "red"  and  pro-German 
plots.  Mr.  Frederick  Kuhne,  on  January  28, 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  The  Finger  Print 
Method  of  Personal  Identification,  treating 
of  an  unusual  subject  in  a  dramatic  way. 
Other  speakers  scheduled  for  this  season  are 
Professor  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  Honorable  John  N.  Cole  of  Andover, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Courtney. 


Lectures  in  the  Department  of  Archaeol- 
ogy 

Following  out  a  new  policy  the  Department 
of  Archaeology  has  given  during  the  winter  a 
series  of  popular  lectures  to  the  student  body 
on  matters  of  interest  connected  with  some  re- 
cent researches.  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead 
spoke  on  February  9  on  the  subject  Games  and 
Dances  of  the  American  Indian,  and  on  March 
11  on  Indian  Men  and  Women  Prominent  in 
American  History.  Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder, 
who  has  conducted  expeditions  to  New  Mexi- 
co, talked,  January  20,  on  Camping  and  Ex- 
ploring in  the  Cliff -Dweller  Country,  and, 
February  8,  on  Excavations  in  the  Southwest. 
These  lectures  have  been  so  well  attended  as  to 
justify  a  further  extension  of  the  same  plan 
next  year. 


Mr.  Quinby  Leaves  Andover 

Mr.  Frank  Lees  Quinby,  '98,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  located  at  Phillips  Academy, 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Rosenbaum  School,  at  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut.  In  his  new  place,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  will  assume  on  April  1,  Mr. 
Quinby  will  have  charge  of  all  student  acti- 
vities, both  social  and  athletic,  in  the  Rosen- 
baum School. 

At  Phillips  Academy  Mr.  Quinby  has  acted 
successfully  for  five  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Fund,  and  as  coach  of  the  baseball  and 
hockey  teams.  He  has  also  been  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Student  Self-Help,  and  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Naturalization  Work 
among  the  Foreigners  in  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
He  was  engaged  during  the  war  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  Athletic  Director  in  a  French 
Cantonment.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Freder- 


ick J.  Daly  in  1918  he  volunteered  to  coach 
the  football  eleven,  and,  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, made  a  most  creditable  showing. 
Mr.  Quinby  is  well  known  to  many  alumni  as 
the  author  of  Phillips  Academy  on  Diamond, 
Track  and  Field,  a  volume  covering  the 
history  of  athletics  at  Andover  from  their 
origin  in  the  "60's"  to  the  present  day.  His 
experience  and  versatility  in  sports  should 
make  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Rosenbaum  School.  His  and  Mrs.  Quin- 
by's  many  friends  in  Andover  wish  them  all 
possible  happiness  and  prosper  ty  in  their  new 
environment. 


The  New  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds 

The  Trustees  have  recently  engaged  Mr. 
John  H.  Buttimer  as  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  The  constantly  increasing 
responsibilities  and  importance  of  Mr.  Vergil 
D.  Harrington's  position  as  Manager  of  the 
Service  Department  and  Purchasing  Agent 
have  made  it  necessary  to  give  him  relief  from 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  buildings  which  he 
assumed  some  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees,  —  a  duty  likely  to  be  even  more  ar- 
duous in  the  future  because  of  the  further 
construction  projects  now  in  prospect.  The 
Trustees  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  se- 
curing for  this  place  a  man  of  Mr.  Buttimer's 
training  and  experience.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  leading 
architects  in  the  direction  of  their  building 
construction,  his  work  having  included  the 
planning  of  all  the  buildings  erected  at  Phil- 
lips Academy  since  1900.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Buttimer  had  charge  of  the  building  operations 
for  the  War  Department  in  a  large  Southern 
Camp. 


Harvard  Club  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  in 
Phillips  Academy,  held  on  Saturday,  January 
22,  was  attended  by  about  fifty  undergradu- 
ates. The  speakers  included  Dean  Gay  of 
Harvard;  Keith  Kane,  Captain-elect  of  the 
1921  football  eleven,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
and  "Tack"  Hardwick,  a  member  of  the  1915 
football  team,  who  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
Harvard  athletics  in  recent  years.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  club  at  present  are: President,  Har- 
rison Chadwick  of  Winchester;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Blossom  Wright,  of  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Secretary,  James  Ernest 
Bunting.  Jr..  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,N.Y.;  Treas- 
urer, Robert  Johnston  Dunkle,  Jr.,  of  Brook- 
line. 
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Honor  List  for  Fall  Term,  1920 

The  honor  list  in  scholarship  for  the  fall 
term  of  the  current  school  year  has  been  made 
out  as  follows:  — 

SCHOLARSHIP  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE 
Hugh  Langdon  Elsbree,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Hale,  3d,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
William  Francis  Halloran,  Jr.,  Methuen. 
Ronald  Alexander  Mitchell,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 

Alexander  Pearson  Preston,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  Maurice  Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Thomas  Smitham,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SCHOLARSHIP  OF  THE  SECOND 
GRADE 

Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Norris  Philip  Bastedo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Glen  Latrobe  Bateman,  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

William  James  Carpenter,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Edwin  Clarence  Cleveland,  Webster. 
Benjamin  Crawford  Cutler,  Andover. 
John  Van  Antwerp  Fine,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
John  MacArthur  Gleason,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Oliver  Driscoll  Hogue,  Jr.,  Brookline. 
Alfred  Damon  Lindley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Edward  Clarence  Mack,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norman  Lathrop  Mansfield,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 
Oliver  Boutwell  Merrill,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Oliver  Peter  Nicola,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Harold  Alan  Paget,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  Knight  Sanborn,  Andover. 
John  Webster  Sanborn,  Andover. 
Charles  Henry  Darlington  Robbins,  Jr.,  Forest 

Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Hamilton  Sanford,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  Trimble  Small,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

Benjamin  McLane  Spock,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
George  Chadbourne  Taylor,  Jr.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Benner  Creswill  Turner,  Columbus,  Ga. 
John  Norton  Winton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Arthur  Morton  Worthington,  Jr.,  Dedham. 


Visit  from  English  University  Men 

Two  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  were  guests  of  the  school  for 
the  week-end  of  March  5th  and  6th,  Messrs. 
Godfrey  Buxton  and  Murray  Webb-Peploe. 
They  are  at  present  visiting  American  schools 
and  colleges,  especially  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligious work.  They  took  part  in  a  Sunday 
noon  conference  at  Peabody  House  at  which 
about  forty  of  the  students  were  present.  Mr. 
Buxton  is  still  suffering  from  serious  wounds 
received  in  service.  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  served 
with  the  British  Artillery  in  France  for  more 
than  two  years  and  is  now  taking  a  medical 
course. 


The  Yale  Club  at  Andover 

The  Yale  Club  has  been  unusually  active 
during  the  Winter  Term.  On  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 13,  over  two  hundred  undergraduates 
gathered  in  Peabody  House  to  welcome  a 
group  of  Andover  alumni  now  at  Yale.  The 
President  of  the  Club,  Luther  Salem  Ham- 
mond, Jr.,  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  introduced 
the  speakers,  Stephen  Y.  Hord,  '17,  Captain  of 
the  Yale  Crew,  Neidlinger,  '20,  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  eleven,  Paul  Crane,  '17,  a  mem- 
ber of  four  Yale  teams,  and  Professor  French, 
of  Yale  University,  who  explained  some  of  the 
existing  conditions  at  New  Haven. 

On  February  15  the  Yale  Club  held  a  dinner 
in  the  Gymnasium,  attended  by  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Two  short  speeches 
were  made,  one  by  D.  E.  Parsons,  Manager  of 
the  Yale  Hockey  Team,  and  another  by  Mal- 
colm Aldrich,  Captain  of  the  Football  team  for 
next  autumn. 


Academy  Preachers 

A  list  of  the  appointments  for  preachers  for 
the  second  half  year  was  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  following 
changes  have  since  been  made:  On  January 
30,  Mr.  Curtis  Wheeler,  P.  A.  '07,  Director  of 
the  New  York  Boys'  Club,  spoke  at  Vesper 
service  upon  some  phases  of  his  work.  On 
February  13,  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Wheelock  of  the 
Free  Church,  Andover,  preached  at  the  morn- 
ing service,  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Vaughan 
Dabney  having  been  changed  to  May  1.  At 
the  vesper  service  on  March  6,  Dr.  Rosalie 
Morton  of  New  York,  a  distinguished  war 
worker,  made  a  stirring  appeal  in  behalf  of 
fifty  Serbian  young  men  and  women,  now  be- 
ing educated  in  this  country.  On  account  of 
Dr.  Stearns'  absence  in  the  West  on  March  13, 
Mr.  Stackpole  took  his  appointment  for  the 
vesper  service. 

The  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Frothingham 
for  May  22  has  been  postponed  until  next  year. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D.,  P.  A. 
'75,  of  Brooklyn,  has  accepted  the  Principal's 
invitation  to  preach  the  Baccalaureate  sermon 
to  the  graduating  class  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  12.  The  service  will  be  held  at  4.30. 


Academy  Church 

A  communion  service  was  held  after  the 
morning  service  on  February  6.  Three  stu- 
dents were  received  as  temporary  members  and 
one  as  an  associate  member.  Mr.  Fraser  of 
the  faculty  and  Mrs.  Fraser  were  received  into 
membership  by  letter. 
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A  View  of  the  Andover-Exeter  Hockey  Match  on  Rabbit's  Pond 


Faculty  Notes 

During  January,  February,  and  March 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  preached  at  Yale, 
at  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  at  Mil- 
ton Academy,  and  at  the  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy, Culver,  Indiana.  During  these  months 
also  Dr.  Stearns  spoke  at  various  institutions 
and  before  various  organizations:  on  February 
1 1  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Headmasters 
Association  in  New  York,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Scholarships  in 
Schools,"  and  read  a  paper  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  David  Y.  Comstock,  for  many 
years  instructor  in  Latin  at  Phillips  Academy; 
on  February  23  he  spoke,  in  New  York,  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  who  are  at 
present  conducting  a  campaign  to  obtain  funds ; 
on  March  10  he  addressed  the  Newton  Com- 
munity Club  on  the  question  of  "Present-Day 
Problems  of  Youth,"  and  during  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  attended  the  Williams  Alumni 
Dinner,  at  which  he  was  one  of  the  speakers; 
on  March  14  he  talked  to  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy graduates  of  Chicago  at  their  annual  din- 
ner, held  at  the  Chicago  University  Club. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  Brown  University  Visitors, 
February  11,  at  Providence,  as  a  member  of  the 
Latin  Committee.  On  March  12  he  attended 
the  Executive  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican League  at  New  York,  which  is  planning 


a  survey  of  Latin  studies  and  teaching  through- 
out the  United  States.  Funds  for  this  have 
been  provided  by  the  General  Education 
Board. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  has  just  left  for 
Texas,  where  he  expects  to  spend  three  or  four 
weeks  carrying  on  the  work  of  Archaeological 
research  and  exploration  and  examining  sever- 
al recently  discovered  Indian  cities.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  party  of  men  from 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Mr.  Moorehead  has 
spoken  at  a  great  many  schools  lately,  among 
them,  Choate  School  and  Middlesex  School; 
he  also  has  given  talks  before  the  Harvard 
Club  and  the  Appalachian  Club. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Brewster  was  recently  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Mr.  Brewster  has 
been  a  member  of  this  association  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns  has  during  the  winter 
published  verse  in  the  Smart  Set,  the  Quill, 
the  Pagan,  and  a  number  of  other  magazines. 

Mr.  Stackpole  conducted  military  funerals 
at  Merrimac  and  at  Haverhill  on  January  15th 
and  16th  in  honor  of  two  members  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  he  served  as  Chaplain.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Abbot  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  Stackpole  was  reappointed  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Stackpole  preached  at  the  Free  Church, 
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Andover,  on  February  13th  and  at  Milton 
Academy  on  March  20th.  On  April  3rd  he 
gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  Jerusalem  at 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Ipswich. 


School  Benevolences  for  the  Winter  Term 

Receipts 

Balance,  Jan  1,  1921 
Collections  for  special  causes 
Eight  other  Vesper  Offerings 
(Average  $20.29) 


$1.20 
417.07 
182.68 


Total 
Disbursements 

China  Famine  Fund 
Serbian  Students  in  America 
Balance  March  24,  1921 


$600.95 

$203.75 
213.32 
183.88 

$600.95 


Society  Reunions 

On  February  26  about  two  hundred  alumni 
came  to  Andover  to  celebrate  the  annual  re- 
unions of  their  various  societies.  The  weather 
was  exceptionally  pleasant,  and  so  the  visitors 
were  able  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  any  way 
they  chose.  Some  examined  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  on  the  hill  in  recent 
years  and  some  hunted  for  classmates;  some 
called  on  friends  among  the  faculty  and  some 
flocked  to  the  gymnasium  to  witness  two  ath- 
letic victories,  that  of  the  academy  basketball 
team  over  the  Yale  Freshmen,  and  that  of  the 
academy  wrestlers  over  the  Harvard  Freshmen. 
The  evening  was  of  course  passed  in  the  so- 
ciety houses,  where  the  annual  banquets  were 
held.  The  crowds  departed  from  Andover 
late  Sunday  afternoon.  These  reunions  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  each  year, 
and  are  already  taking  on  the  dignity  of  a 
great  event. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  and  the  so- 
cieties to  which  they  returned: 

K.  O.  A. 

Arthur  J.  Selfridge,  Joseph  E.  Otis,  Alfred 

E.  Stearns,  Charles  H.  Forbes,  James  C.  Saw- 
yer, Claude  M.  Fuess,  Frank  Quinby,  E.  Bar- 
ton Chapin,  Stephen  H.  Scribner,  G.  W.  Lowe, 
H.  Mitchel  Wallace,  Allan  D.  Parker,  M.  A. 
Seabury,  Philip  L.  Reed,  Bromwell  Ault, 
James  A.  Smith,  Edward  H.  Eckfeldt,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Wallace,  Harold  C.  Stearns,  George 

F.  Sawyer,  Charles  W.  Gamble,  Norman  Dodd, 
Charles  Minot  Dole,  Stuart  H.  Otis,  Sydney 
Thayer,  Jr.,  Franklin  W.  Dowling,  Gordon  F. 
York,  Joseph  W.  Lucas,  Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Mar- 
vin C.  Cheney,  Robert  E.  Brigham,  Raymond 
Otis,  Edward  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  John  F.  Have- 
meyer,  Hugh  P.  Etheridge. 


A.  U.  V. 

A.  V.  Weaver,  Frank  C.  Corry,  Lawrence  B. 
Leonard,  Maurice  J.  Curran,  Jr.,  Maurice  S. 
Gould,  Charles  R.  Thompson,  Derrick  A. 
January,  E.  R.  Hale,  H.  Tappan,  H.  R.  Mar- 
shall, R.  N.  MacDonald,  Edward  L.  Selden, 
Singleton  P.  Moorehead,  E.  H.  Hills,  H.  W. 
Church,  T.  Harris,  Alan  M.  Taylor,  F.  W. 
Rogers,  T.  Glowe,  E.  A.  Carter,  J.  E.  Wight, 
G.  B.  Gallagher,  R.  P.  Breed,  J.  B.  Drake,  Jr., 

F.  L.  Young,  William  Moore,  J.  C.  Sullivan,  P. 
Gallagher,  H.  T.  Brown,  F.  W.  Younger. 

P.  A.  E. 

A.  H.  Wheelock,  E.  B.  Bishop,  J.  M.  Sharpe, 

G.  A.  Thornton,  Playford  Boyle,  H.  T.  Day,  F. 
J.  Daly,  A.  J.  Young,  Bartlet  Hayes,  Frank 
O'Brien,  Morris  Tyler,  E.  C.  Akerly,  F.  M. 
Crosbv,  Chas.  R.  Marshall,  Gordon  Marshall, 
P.  E.  f  hurlow,  N.  G.  Neidlinger,  R.  R.  Bishop, 
W.  Sides,  J.  Thomas,  F.  C.  Furlow. 

P.  B.  X. 

F.  E.  Newton,  G.  W.  Hinman,  E.  B.  Sher- 
rill,  L.  R.  Hicks,  D.  Crawford,  E.  A.  Sherrill, 
A.  T.  Gould,  R.  C.  Brown,  T.  Lynn,  J.  S. 
Kimball,  H.  Burdett,  L.  Burdett,  T.  Hudner, 
W.  Meader,  R.  B.  Harlow,  H.  Grafton,  A. 
Darling,  A.  O.  Barker,  F.  Biglow,  W.  Murray, 
R.  Daley,  V.  Likins,  D.  Campbell,  F.  Hart- 
ley, G.  D.  Flynn,  F.  S.  Strout,  T.  Ashley,  T. 
Fitzgerald,  C.  Gleason,  C.  Boltwood,  A.  Rus- 
sell, A.  Jones,  H.  C.  Smith,  E.  Stover,  L.  Mar- 
tin, J.  F.  Ingraham,  C.  F.  Smith,  E.  D.  Rich- 
mond, G.  D.  Braden,  G.  Bemis,  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, W.  D.  Scott,  E.  Duffy,  R.  M.  Clough. 

P.  L.  S. 

W.  M.  Bernardin,  Geo.  F.  French,  J.  L. 
Phillips,  R.  W.  Fernald,  John  C.  Angus,  Brod 
Haskell,  B.  Alden  Cushman,  S.  B.  Neiley,  F. 

G.  Clement,  Vincent  Farnsworth,  Jr.,  David 

H.  Atwater,  Richard  B.  Neiley,  F.  H.  Cum- 
mings,  Jr.,  John  M.  Phillips,  Langley  C.  Keyes. 

F.  L.  D. 

F.  L.  Belt,  Arthur  P.  Davis,  O.  M.  Whipple, 
F.  A.  Flanders,  George  H.  Heywood,  Charles 
Hooper,  J.  W.  Gait,  Harold  S.  Edwards,  F.  M. 
Boyce,  John  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Charles  Hiram 
Upson,  G.  P.  Temple,  Ernest  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
Harlan  W.  Cooley,  John  Johns,  R.  L.  Munger, 
D.  F.  Brown,  F.  C.  Barnard,  E.  J.  Sherman, 
John  E.  Brennan,  F.  F.  Adams,  K.  S.  Pfaff- 
man,  Winter  Dean,  Caldwell  Baker,  C.  S. 
Jopp. 

A.  G.  X. 

M.  K.  Bovey,  Win  Smith,  Brenton  C.  Pom- 
eroy,  Hall  Kirkham,  Calvin  P.  Bartlett,  A.  C. 
Gulliver,  G.  S.  Sanders,  James  T.  Baldwin 
A.  W  .  K.  Billings,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Crosby,  L.  T 
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Prescott,  W.  Flagg,  F.  S.  Crane,  Jr.,  R.  S. 
Cook,  W.  C.  Robertson,  Roger  M.  Woolley, 
Hugh  Harbison,  W.  H.  Woolverton,  H.  W. 
Hobson,  L.  J.  Thayer,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  G. 
Crossman,  Trevor  Hogg,  Wayland  Vaughan, 
Donald  Falvey,  Donald  C.  Starr,  A.  W.  Smith, 
J.  C.Dann,  Jr. 


E.  D.  P. 

Paul  N.  Anderson,  Thomas  Hutchinson 
Boyd,  Donald  W.  Bruce,  Alexander  W.  Dole, 
John  S.  Gordon,  Philip  A.  Herrick,  William 
E.  May,  Leonard  Woods  Parkhurst,  John  L. 
Underhill,  Sherman  P.  Voorhees. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry  Meetings 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  services 
and  meetings  on  Sundays  during  the  winter 
term,  the  Sunday  evening  gatherings  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  were  held  once  a  month, 
while  on  the  other  eight  Sundays  of  the  term 
seven  of  the  Bible  and  Discussion  Groups  met 
after  the  morning  service. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  meeting  on  January 
9th  was  a  rally  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible  and 
Discussion  Groups.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  '96,  Mr.  Stackpole, 
school  minister,  L.  S.  Hammond  '21,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  W.  C.  Lewis  '22, 
president  of  the  society. 

On  February  6th,  the  semi-annual  business 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held,  with  reports 
by  the  Secretary,  R.  G.  Allen  '22,  and  the 
treasurer,  G.  McGregor  '21.  Talks  were 
given  upon  the  Silver  Bay  Students'  Confer- 
ence by  W.  C.  Lewis  '22  and  upon  the  Carey 
Summer  Camp  for  Boys  by  T.  Evans  '21. 
A  report  on  the  canvass  for  the  Bible  and  Dis- 
cussion Groups  was  made  by  L.  S.  Ham- 
mond '21. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
second  half-year:  —  President,  Robert  G. 
Allen  '22  of  Andover;  Vice-president,  Roy  W. 
Wingate  '21  of  Arlington,  N.  J.;  Secretary, 
Benjamin  McL.  Spock  '21  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Treasurer,  William  C.  Riley  '22  of 
Bristol,  Conn. 

On  March  6th  the  Society  held  a  meeting  at 
which  the  topic  was  the  Silver  Bay  Students' 
Summer  Conference.  The  speakers  were  Mr. 
Frank  N.  D.  Buckman  of  Hartford,  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
among  students,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan,  P.  A. 
'16,  Princeton  '20,  now  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society  at  Princeton. 
Mr.  Sides  of  the  faculty  had  general  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting  and  will 
assist  the  Society  in  securing  a  good  dele- 
gation to  represent  the  school  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Silver  Bay  the  last  week  in  June.  The 
interest  already  shown  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  students  promises  well  for  a  creditable  rep- 
resentation. 


Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 

The  program  of  Bible  and  Discussion  Groups 
for  the  winter  term  as  announced  in  the  Jan- 
uary Bulletin  was  successfully  carried  out, 
most  of  the  groups  holding  eight  meetings. 
The  initial  enrollment  was  195.  The  topics 
were  unusually  varied  and  reports  so  far  re- 
ceived indicate  that  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance were  well  up  to  the  standard  of  recentyears. 

Dr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Newton  led 
groups  in  the  study  of  the  character  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  using  as  a  text-book  Fosdick's 
"Manhood  of  the  Master."  Mr.  Hinman's 
group  studied  great  leaders  like  John  Knox, 
John  Wesley,  David  Livingstone,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Mr.  Stackpole's  group  discussed  questions 
of  business  and  the  professions  of  engineering, 
journalism,  law,  medicine,  teaching  and  the 
ministry. 

Dr.  Fuess's  group  considered  the  moral  and 
religious  significance  of  such  writings  as  "The 
Idylls  of  the  King,"  Browning's  "Pippa 
Passes,"  Hugh  Walpole's  "Fortitude,"  the 
poetry  of  Wilfrid  Gibson,  and  Kipling's 
"The  Miracle. of  Purun  Bhagat." 

Mr.  Pfatteicher's  group  dealt  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  the  religions  of  Egypt,  In- 
dian Pantheism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Mod- 
ern Christianity. 

Mr.  Shepard's  group  was  concerned  with 
questions  of  school  life:  Laws  of  Achieve- 
ment, the  Best  Use  of  Time,  and  Christian 
Chivalry.  W.  C.  Lewis,  R.  W.  Wright,  R.  G. 
Allen  and  T.  D.  Stevenson,  four  Student 
Leaders,  conducted  a  group  representing 
younger  members  of  the  school.  Among  their 
subjects  were:  Good  Sportsmanship,  School 
Spirit,  All-round  Honesty,  School  Friendships, 
Religion  in  School  Life. 


Summer  Camp  Work 

On  January  29th  and  30th  Mr.  Curtis 
Wheeler  '07,  Director  of  the  New  York  Boys' 
Club,  visited  the  School.  He  showed  moving 
pictures  of  the  activities  of  the  William  Carey 
Summer  Camp  foi  Boys  on  Long  Island;  gave 
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an  address  at  Vespers  on  work  for  city  boys; 
and  conferred  with  several  members  of  the 
school  who  are  considering  going  to  the  camp 
as  leaders  next  summer.  A  committee  is  al- 
ready at  work  among  the  students  enlisting 
workers  and  during  the  spring  term  there  will 
be  further  meetings  and  conferences  in  the 
interest  of  the  camp.  This  is  the  second  year 
of  the  school's  co-operation  in  this  enterprise. 


Spring  Term  Meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry 

The  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  the  Society 
of  Inquiry  will  be  resumed  during  the  spring 
term.  The  first  meeting  will  probably  be  a 
social  gathering  with  some  informal  talks  and 
music.  On  April  17th  Mr.  Fred  F.  G.  Don- 
aldson '08  will  give  a  stereopticon  address 
upon  mission  work  in  China.  Mr.  Donald- 
son is  in  charge  of  a  boys'  school,  in  which 
Phillips  students  maintain  a  scholarship. 
Delegations  from  the  Yale  and  the  Dartmouth 
Christian  Associations  will  speak  on  April 
14th  and  May  8th,  respectively. 


Class  Officers 

The  Senior  Class  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  Winter  Term:  Roy  Wilson  Win- 
gate,  Jr.,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  Presi- 
dent; James  Ferguson  Burns,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  Vice  President;  and  Dun- 
can Mclnnes,  of  Bath,  Maine,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


The  Upper  Middle  Class  have  chosen  officers 
as  follows:  Robert  Gray  Allen,  of  Andover, 
President;  Leo  Francis  Daley,  of  Andover, 
Vice  President;  and  Horace  Wellington  Cole, 
of  West  Newton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class  for 
the  Winter  Term  are :  Charles  Blossom.Wright, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  President;  Richard 
Hunt  Brown,  of  Lawrence,  Vice  President; 
and  Benjamin  Seth  Bull,  Jr.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Society  Scholarship  Records 

The  scholarship  standings  of  the  various 
societies,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  James  C.  Gra- 
ham for  the  Fall  Term  of  1920,  were  as  follows: 


A.  G.  X. 

72 

34 

E.  D.  P. 

71 

87 

P.  A.  E. 

71 

48 

P.  L.  S. 

70 

00 

P.  B.  X. 

67 

95 

A.  U.  V. 

67 

75 

F.  L.  D. 

66 

77 

K.  0.  A. 

65 

09 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty  the  A.  G.  X.  Society  has  been,  as  a  re- 
ward, allowed  one  late  meeting  a  week  through 
the  Winter  Term;  while  the  K.  O.  A.  Society 
has  been  penalized  by  being  deprived  of  such 
meetings  except  once  a  month. 


Athletics 


Hockey 

The  season  opened  with  Stone  School  of 
Boston,  and  our  team  won  easily  by  a  score  of 
19  to  0.  Sayles  and  Koehler  starred  for  An- 
dover. The  puck  was  in  the  opponents'  terri- 
tory most  of  the  time  and  our  men  had  little 
or  no  competition. 

The  next  game  was  won  by  Dartmouth 
Freshmen  2  to  1.  Two  over-time  periods  were 
necessary  to  make  a  decision.  Koehler  and 
Sayles  were  the  best  players  for  Andover. 

The  third  game,  that  with  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  proved  to  be  too  much  for  our  players 
and  Cambridge  won  5  to  2.  In  the  first  per- 
ion  Andover  outclassed  Cambridge  but  the 
rest  of  the  game  was  entirely  in  vafor  of  Cam- 
bridge. Koehler  did  the  best  work  for  Andover. 

The  fourth  game  was  with  Harvard  2nd 
which  they  won  easily  by  a  score  of  11  to  5. 
Koehler  played  his  usual  brilliant  game,  and 
Sayles  was  close  to  him. 


Melrose  High  School  soundly  thrashed 
Andover  by  9  to  0.  They  proved  to  be  better 
skaters  and  presented  a  superior  team  in  every 
respect.  Koehler  and  Sayles  worked  the  best 
for  Andover. 

The  last  preliminary  game  was  with  M.T.  T. 
Freshmen,  which  Andover  won  by  the  decisive 
score  of  10  to  1.  Our  opponents  were  out- 
played from  beginning  to  end,  and  were  never 
dangerous.  Koehler,  Sayles,  and  Lindley 
played  the  best  for  Andover. 

The  last  and  most  important  game  of  all 
was  a  clear-cut  victory  for  Andover  4  to  0.  It 
is  true  that  Exeter  showed  few  signs  of  team 
plav  and  possessed  skaters  far  below  the  av- 
erage of  the  previous  years;  nevertheless  it  was 
a  victory  over  our  rivals  and  will  be  placed  in 
the  winning  column  in  future  reference. 
Sayles,  Koehler,  and  Lindley  played  the  best 
for  Andover. 
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May 


Captain  H.  J.  Koehler 
Hockey  Team 

Baseball 

The  batteries  began  indoor  work  during 
the  month  of  February.  About  fifteen  can- 
didates for  pitcher  reported  and  nine  for 
catcher.  Cleveland  at  catcher  is  the  only 
man  who  was  on  the  squad  a  year  ago  and 
should  take  care  of  that  department  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  He  was  obliged  to  stop 
playing  last  year  owing  to  a  severe  injury  to 
his  ankle  last  Spring.  La  Tulippe  who  covered 
first  base  a  year  ago  is  the  only  letter  man  on 
the  squad.  He  has  been  made  Acting  Cap- 
tain. The  election  will  take  place  after  the 
first  three  games  have  been  played. 

On  March  10  the  entire  squad  was  able 
to  get  outdoor  work.  At  the  present  outlook, 
a  lot  of  hard  and  conscientious  work  must  be 
put  in  since  the  material  on  hand  is  inexper- 
ienced. It  is  too  early  to  write  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  various  positions  but  as  an  en- 
tirely new  team  must  be  developed  there 
should  be  a  lot  of  competition. 

The  schedule. 

April  16  Lowell  Textile 

"  20  Lowell  High 

"  23  Cushing  Academy 

"  27  M.  I.  f.  Freshmen 

"  30  Harvard  2nd 

May  4  Huntington  School 


June 


7 
11 

14 
18 
21 

25 
28 
30 
1 
3 
8 
11 


Harvard  Freshmen  at  Cambridge 

Boston  University  2nd 

Worcester  Academy 

State  Normal  School 

Dean  Academy 

Middlesex 

Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 
Yale  2nd 
Tufts  Freshmen 
Dartmouth  Freshmen 
Holy  Cross  Freshmen 
Exeter  at  Exeter 


Swimming 

In  the  first  meet  of  the  season  Harvard 
Freshmen  were  beaten  13  to  10.  Draper  did 
the  best  work  for  Andover.  He  obtained  a 
first  place  and  a  second  place  and  was  on  the 
winning  relay  team. 

Huntington  School  came  next  and  defeated 
Andover  by  a  score  of  27  to  26.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Exeter  was  beaten  by 


Captain  A.  B.  Clark 
Swimming  Team 

Huntington  with  the  very  same  score.  Cap- 
tain Clark  and  Draper  were  highest  scorers 
for  Andover. 

The  third  meet  was  with  Yale  Freshmen 
which  they  won  by  a  score  37  to  16.  In  this 
meet  Stilwell  set  a  new  plunge  record,  going  the 
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length  of  the  tank,  75  feet.  Yale  had  five  old 
Andover  men  against  our  team  and  all  played 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  victory.  Draper 
was  the  star  of  the  meet.  A  very  fast  relay 
race  was  won  by  Yale  with  a  close  margin. 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  came  next  on  the  sched- 
ule and  were  beaten  31  to  22.  The  relay  race 
and  the  50-yard  swim  were  close,  but  no  other 
fast  times  were  made. 

The  Deerfield  Academy  was  next,  and  of- 
fered very  little  competition,  and  so,  Andover 
won  decisively  46  to  7. 

The  final  meet  of  the  year,  that  with  Exeter, 
went  to  our  rivals  31  to  22.  It  seemed  as 
though  Hayes  were  the  stumbling  block  for 
our  men  and  therefore  a  powerful  help  for 
Exeter.  Draper  was  the  individual  star  for 
Andover. 

This  is  the  second  annual  swimming  meet 
between  the  two  schools  and  the  series  stands 
on  an  even  basis. 


Wrestling 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  opened  the  season  by 
defeating  Andover  decisively  by  a  score  of  21 


Captain  P.  J.  Capra 
Wrestling  Team 


to  5.  Andover  was  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  some  of  her  good  men.  Sheppard,  in  the 
155-lb.  class,  was  the  only  one  of  our  men  to 


Captain  Robert  G.  Allen 
Track  Team 

throw  his  opponent.  Two  minutes  were  re- 
quired to  do  the  stunt. 

The  next  meet  was  with  Harvard  Freshmen 
and  was  won  by  Andover,  16  to  9.  Andover 
scored  three  throws  and  a  draw  to  one  throw 
a  draw  and  a  decision  for  Harvard. 

Yale  Freshmen  came  next  and  won  by  a 
score  of  14  to  8.  Yale  had  one  throw  and 
three  decisions,  while  Andover  obtained  one 
throw  and  one  decision.  Duffy,  an  old  Ando- 
ver boy,  wrestled  in  both  the  115-lb.  class  and 
the  125-lb.  class  and  won  a  decision  in  the 
former  and  a  throw  in  the  latter.  Gray  and 
Capra  scored  the  only  points  for  Andover. 

In  the  final  meet  Worcester  Academy  was 
easily  defeated  by  a  score  of  19  to  3. 

Captain  Capra  and  Gray  were  the  stars  for 
Andover  during  the  season. 


Track 

The  winter  track  program  started  with  the 
relay  against  Exeter  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games  in 
Boston.  Captain  Allen,  Screven,  Coykendall, 
and  Bateman  ran  for  Andover.  In  the  fast 
time  of  3  minutes  and  54  4-5  seconds  Exeter 
won  out  with  only  a  few  feet  to  spare. 

The  next  meet  was  with  M.  I.T.  Freshmen, 
won  easily  by  Andover  by  a  score  of  55  5  to  16  5. 
The  Freshmen  only  obtained  one  first  place. 

Then  Huntington  came  next  and  defeated 
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Andover  44^  to  35J.  This  indoor  work  is  a 
specialty  of  Huntington,  and  few  teams  ever 
defeat  her  for  that  reason.  Captain  Allen 
was  the  best  man  for  Andover,  winning  the  300- 
yard  run  and  saving  the  relay  by  his  good  work. 
Mclnnis,  Lewis,  and  Avery  did  fine  work, 
amassing  14  points  between  them. 

The  meet  with  Harvard  Freshmen  was  won 
by  Andover  54|  to  2Aj.  Andover  outclassed 
Harvard  in  every  department  except  the  relay 
race. 

The  schedule: 


April 
May 


June 


30 
7 
14 
21 
28 


M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 
Huntington  School 
Harvard  Freshmen 
Worcester  Academy  at  Worcester 
Harvard  Interscholastics  at  Cam- 
bridge 
Exeter  at  Andover 


Basketball 

The  opening  of  the  season  found  but  one 
letter  man  from  the  winning  team  of  last 
year,  Captain  Riley.    It  was  evident,  there- 


Captain  W.  C.  Riley 
Basketball  Team 

fore,  that  Coach  Roth  had  a  hard  job  before 
him  in  order  to  put  on  the  floor  as  good  a  team 
as  of  the  previous  year.  However,  the  steady 
development  came,  and  after  the  season  pro- 


gressed a  few  weeks  Orin  Cox  of  Watertown, 
Conn.,  came  along  too.  He  not  only  was  bet- 
ter than  any  man  of  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Andover  has  ever  had  a  more  ver- 
satile player.  He  was  brilliant  in  his  play, 
deadly  accurate  in  his  passing  and  shooting, 
speedy  and  tireless.  He  was  easily  the  star  of 
the  season  and  crowned  himself  with  glory  in 
the  Exeter  game  by  caging  thirteen  baskets 
from  the  floor,  and  seven  free  throws  out  of 
twelve  tries. 

In  the  preliminary  season  Andover  over- 
whelmed Dummer  Academy  in  the  opening 
game  by  a  score  of  33  to  6,  and  after  losing  to 
M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  in  a  close  and  erratic 
game  by  19  to  23,  defeated  Wentworth  School 
and  Harvard  Freshmen.  The  latter  game  re- 
quired an  extra  period  to  get  a  decision,  and 
Captain  Riley,  by  his  accurate  shooting,  ob- 
tained the  winning  points,  32  to  30.  The 
strong  Worcester  Academy  team  was  beaten 
a  week  later  by  a  score  of  37  to  32.  In  the 
next  game  our  team  lost  by  one  point  to 
Princeton  Freshmen,  23  to  24.  The  next  week 
saw  the  most  exciting  game  of  the  season.  In 
this  see-saw  contest,  our  team  finally  drew 
ahead  by  splendid  work,  after  two  extra  pe- 
riods were  played,  and  won  by  one  point,  41  to 
40.  On  March  5,  Andover  opposed  M.  I.  T. 
Freshmen,  this  on  their  own  floor,  and  admin- 
istered a  sound  drubbing  to  the  Freshmen  by  a 
scoreof43to  16.  The  preliminary  season  closed 
with  a  victory  over  Dean  Academy,  36  to  27. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  fine  prelimin- 
ary season  should  end  in  defeat  by  our  great 
rivals  at  Exeter,  but,  as  the  score  shows,  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  the  teams. 
Exeter  put  on  a  final  spurt  and  won  by  four 
points,  47  to  43.  This  score  also  indicates  that 
there  was  loose  guarding  on  both  sides.  It 
was  exciting  from  the  beginning  however,  and 
the  usual  excitement  prevailed  as  the  score 
changed  from  side  to  side. 

The  series  with  Exeter  now  stands  on  an 
even  basis,  as  Exeter  was  beaten  a  year  ago  at 
Andover. 


Club  Swimming 

In  the  final  club  swimming  meet  of  the  year, 
the  Romans  defeated  the  Gauls  28  to  16,  and 
the  Greeks  defeated  the  Saxons  26  to  18.  The 
victory  of  the  Romans  gives  them  their  num- 
erals; they  have  not  lost  a  meet  during  the 
series  and  were  tied  but  once. 

McClure  and  Card  were  the  stars  for  the 
Romans  all  through  the  season.  Phillips  and 
Sanborn  have  done  the  best  work  for  the 
Gauls.  Brown  and  Shipman  have  done  the 
most  consistent  work  for  the  Greeks,  while 
Remington  and  McPherson  starred  for  the 
Saxons. 
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Boxing 

In  the  first  boxing  meet  staged  at  Andover 
for  many  years,  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  won  four 
out  of  five  bouts.  Andover  triumphed  in  the 
155-pound  class  when  Hudner  got  a  decision 
over  Harriford. 

All  of  the  bouts  were  fast  and  well 
fought,  but  Tech's  superiority  was  self-evi- 
dent in  each  class  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  above  mentioned.  As  a  result  of  the 
interest  manifested  at  this  meet,  a  schedule 
will  probably  be  arranged  for  the  coming 
year. 


Club  Basketball 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Ro- 
mans succeeded  in  coming  through  as  vic- 
tors in  the  inter-club  basketball  league.  Clean 
basketball  was  emphasized  throughout  the 
series,  —  the  teams  as  a  whole  responding  to 
the  spirit  of  the  game. 

Wienecke  was  individually  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  victors.  Ross  and  Good- 
will played  well  for  the  Gauls,  —  therunners- 
up  in  the  league.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
brilliant  play  of  Lackey  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
Merrill  of  the  Saxons. 


Alumni  Interests 


Chicago  Alumni  Association  Meeting 

"Just  intensify  your  loyalty  to  the  school  by 
getting  up  to  Andover  once  in  a  while.  It 
means  help  to  us  on  Andover  hill  and  a  wiser, 
healthier  growth  for  the  school." 

With  this  appeal  for  an  even  closer  tie  with 
the  alumni,  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  closed 
his  address  to  the  Andover  alumni  of  Chicago 
at  their  annual  banquet  at  the  University 
Club,  in  Chicago,  Monday  evening,  March  14. 

About  fifty  men  turned  out  to  greet  Mr. 
Stearns.  Robert  A.  Gardner,  P.  A.  '08,  presi- 
dent of  the  alumni  association,  acted  as  toast- 
master,  making  frequent  reference  to  Frank 
Quinby's  book  on  Andover  athletics.  He  in- 
troduced Mr.  Stearns,  and  the  latter  said  re- 
joicingly that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  started  in  Chicago  without  being  made  to 
"sing  for  his  supper"  by  giving  his  famous  song, 
"O  Amherst!" 

Dr.  Stearns  gave  the  men  an  outline  of  the 
school's  problems  as  they  are  today.  He  told 
of  the  academy's  long  life  and  great  contribu- 
tions to  America's  development,  then  spoke  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  the  school 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  limiting  its  size  to 
600  or  whether  it  should  try  to  go  on  into  the 
years  with  an  attendance  of  at  least  1200. 
This  problem  aroused  deep  interest  and  was 
discussed  with  Dr.  Stearns  by  the  alumni 
present.  Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  P.  A.  '66, 
president  of  the  McCormick  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  one  of  the  most  faithful  Andover 
men  in  the  West,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  600 
were  about  as  many  students  as  could  have  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  headmaster  and  that  this 
was  the  limit  beyond  which  it  was  not  wise  to 
go- 

Questions  from  the  alumni  also  came  to  Dr. 
Stearns  concerning  the  arrangements  made  for 
handling  youngsters  at  the  academy.  The 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Bulletin  had  been 


widely  read,  and  the  men  were  eager  to  get 
even  more  details  on  the  topic. 

Dr.  McClure  made  an  amusing  speech  giv- 
ing the  historical  events  of  the  last  century  in 
an  Andover  setting.  He  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm by  saying  that  the  five  living  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  Archie  McClure  Bush  base- 
ball team  of  1866  intended  to  be  present  for 
their  fifty-fifth  annual  reunion  at  Andover 
this  spring.  He  paid  a  deeply  effective  tribute 
to  the  old  academy  in  the  simple  words, 
"I  am  what  I  am,  in  all  the  big  purposes  of 
life,  because  of  what  Andover  made  me." 

As  president  of  the  Chicago  Andover  alumni 
association  for  the  ensuing  year  Louis  C.  Pen- 
field,  P.  S.  '85,  was  elected.  As  vice  president, 
I.  Newton  Perry,  P.  S.  1905,  and  as  secretary, 
Raymond  F.  Snell,  P.  A.  1914,  were  chosen. 

President-elect  Penfield  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  referred  feelingly  to  the  death  of 
Prof.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  as  did  also  Dr. 
Stearns.  Resolutions  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gret over  the  death  of  Prof.  McCurdy  were 
adopted,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  McCurdy  at 
Andover. 

"Buck"  Stuart,  P.  S.  1901,  was  the  other 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  simply  told  "how 
he  loved  Andover." 

The  following  were  present:  Brooks  Ander- 
son '04,  S.  H.  Brooks  '08,  A.  W.  Brown,  A.  B. 
Bradlev  '08,  W.  I.  Bacon  '02,  Wm.  B.  Beeson 
'08,  Maiden  Backer  '14,  Mortimer  D.  Hallo- 
way,  Geo.  Gram  '03,  C.  M.  Chapin  '06,  E.  H. 
Clark,  W.  F.  Clark  '99,  J.  P.  Dods  '05,  Alan  C. 
Dixon  '06,  Edw.  A.  F.  del  Strother  '97,  Harry 
Furlong  '07,  Wallace  P.  Graves  '18,  H.  A. 
Gardner  '01,  Geo.  B.  Gibson  '19,  W.  A.  Grif- 
fith TO,  B.  A.  Haries  '95,  Burton  J.  Hollister 
'04,  Evert  W.  Jackson  '09,  A.  W.  King,  Julian 
Mason  '94,  James  G.  K.  McClure  '66,  Donald 
McMurray  '10,  A.  Marsh  '07,  Wm.  R.  New- 
ton '15,  Clifford  Off  '04,  Henry  D.  Penfield  '  19, 
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Louis  C.  Penfield  '85,  Graham  Penfield  '17, 
C.  H.  Palmer  '96,  N.  Chapin  Palmer  '10,  J.  A. 
Richards  '96,  Robert  H.  Reid  '13,  D.  A.  Ray- 
mond, Dudley  Rogers  '11,  C.  B.  Stuart  '04, 
Arthur  E.  Shank  '13,  Robert  Stevenson  Jr.  '96, 
C.  H.  Schweppe  '98,  John  Spry  '11,  R.  H.  San- 
ford  '17,  Rev.  Irvine  Goddard  '99,  Boetius  H. 
Sullivan  '05,  D.  P.  Thompson  '01,  Edw.  J. 
Winters  '14. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1921: 

Louis  C.  Penfield  '85,  President.  Room  916, 
209  So.  La  Salle  St. 

I.  Newton  Perry,  Vice  President,  '05. 

Raymond  F.  Snell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
'14,  6  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  c-o  Library  Bureau. 


Sturtevant  Receives  Posthumous  Cita- 
tion 

Albert  Dillon  Sturtevant,  '12,  who  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  combat  over  the  North  Sea  in 
February,  1918,  was  recently  awarded  the 


Navy  Cross,  posthumously,  with  the  following 
citation : — 

"For  distinguished  and  heroic  service  as  an 
aviatcr  attached  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion at  Felixstowe,  England,  making  a  great 
many  offensive  patrol  flights  over  the  North 
Sea,  and  was  shot  down  when  engaged  gal- 
lantly in  combat  with  a  number  of  enemy 
planes." 


Major  Arthur  E.  Foote  Given  New  Re- 
sponsibilities 

Major  Arthur  E.  Foote,  '92,  who  was  com- 
missioned early  in  the  World  War  and  has 
since  been  retained  in  the  regular  establish- 
ment for  important  duties,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee  in  Charge  of  Domestic 
Operations  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  In 
this  position  he  will  have  charge  of  many  of  the 
War-Time  responsibilities  of  the  Red  Clross 
including  the  Information  Service,  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Claims,  the  Medical  Social  Service, 
and  the  After-Careof  Disabled  ServiceMen. 
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member  to  have  seen  at  the  head  table,  an 
elderly  man  who  seemed  unusually  young  for 
his  years,  Rev.  Joseph  Kimball,  the  oldest 
living  teacher  of  the  Academy,  who  began  his 
teaching  in  the  school  in  1858,  one  year  after 
leaving  Amherst  College. 

An  accurate  scholar,  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  in  college,  he  taught  with  zeal,  he  lec- 
tured on  scientific  matters  with  interest  to  his 
hearers,  he  preached  with  rewarding  fidelity, 
he  made  large  contributions  of  his  ample  for- 
tune to  church  and  civic  causes,  and  in  private 
life  was  full  of  charm  and  humor. 

Phillips  Academy  will  long  remember  his 
faithful  devotion  to  her  interests. 


As  a  Teacher  at  Phillips  Academy 


JOSEPH  KIMBALL 

Teacher  1858—1865 

Those  graduates  who  have  attended  in  re- 
cent years  the  June  Alumni  dinner  will  re- 


Joseph  Kimball  in  his  Old  Age 


JAMES  GRISWOLD  MERRILL 
1840—1920 

In  1916,  at  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  Dr. 
Merrill  and  his  wife  observed  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage  in  Andover  in  1866. 

In  all  those  intervening  years,  Dr.  Merrill 
had  worked  wisely  and  unceasingly  to  upbuild 
all  things  spiritual.  He  had  labored  as  pastor 
in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  in  both  North  and 
South,  he  had  served  in  city  churches  and  in 
country  parishes,  he  had  acted  as  editor  and  as 
college  president. 

He  had  known  no  distinction  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  white  and  black  alike.  His  life, 
through  brothers,  sisters,  daughter,  sons  and 
grandchildren,  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
Phillips  as  few  other  lives  have  been;  and  so 
the  Academy  can  well  cherish  his  memory  as 
one  of  its  loyal  graduates. 


so 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
Charles  Leonard  Peirce,  III.,  P.  A.  '22 

Charles  Leonard  Peirce,  III,  son  of  Charles 
Leonard  Peirce,  Jr.,  and  Helen  Edith  (Kline) 
Peirce  died  at  the  Isham  Infirmary  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  after  suffering  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term  from  pneumonia.  He  returned 
from  the  vacation  and  went  at  once  to  the  in- 
firmary. 

Peirce  entered  Phillips  in  September,  1919, 
from  the  Shady  Side  Academy.  During  his 
life  here  he  won  the  affection  of  many  friends 
and  the  confidence  of  all  his  instructors.  He 
was  a  quiet,  modest,  able  gentleman,  the  sort 
one  wishes  his  own  son  to  become,  and  his 
loss  is  lamentable. 


Obituaries 

1852 —  Henry  Kirke  Flint,  son  of  Alanson  and 
Hannah  Griffin  Flint,  was  born  in  Andover, 
February  7,  1834.  He  was  an  expert  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  employed  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
served  as  Councilman  in  the  Lawrence  city 
government,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Flint  died  in  An- 
dover, February  28,  1921. 

1853 —  Benjamin  Holt  Farnum,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rebecca  Foster  Farnum,  was  born  in  North 
Andover,  October  23,  1836.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town  and  died  February  18, 
1921. 

1853 — Joseph  Kimball,  son  of  True  and  Betsey 
Chase  Kimball,  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
March  13,  1832,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1857.  For  one  year  he  was  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy in  Mifflinburg,  Pa.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
Phillips  from  1858  to  1865,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Massillon,  O.,  1865  to  1869,  county 
examiner  of  schools  and  teachers  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  1869-1871,  in  probate  matters  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  was  pastor 
of  churches  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  in  1909.  Mr.  Kimball 
died  in  Haverhill  March  2,  1921. 

1859 — Chambers  McKibbin,  son  of  Chambers 
and  Jane  Bell  McKibbin,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  November  2,  1841.  He  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  1862  and  retired  after  forty  years'  service  in 
1902  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  having 
taken  part  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Spanish 
War.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
31,  1918. 

1859 — James  Griswold  Merrill,  son  of  James 
Hervey  and  Lucia  Wadsworth  Griswold  Merrill, 


Interests 


was  born  in  Montague,  August  20,  1840,  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1863  and  from  An- 
dover Seminary  in  1866.  He  was  pastor  in  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Missouri  until  1890,  for  five  years 
pastor  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  then  pastor  in  Scar- 
boro,  Me.,  while  editor  of  The  Christian  Mir- 
ror. He  was  chosen  president  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  serving  as  dean  for 
two  years.  He  later  held  pastorates  in  Somer- 
set and  in  Lake  Helen,  Fla.  Dr.  Merrill  died  in 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  December  22,  1920. 
A  brother,  William  F.,  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
lips class  of  1858,  another  brother,  George  C. 
taught  in  Phillips,  a  son  William  F.  graduated 
from  Phillips  in  1895,  and  four  grandchildren 
have  been  pupils  in  the  Academy. 

1860 —  Henry  Atwater,  son  of  Henry  and  Mar- 
tha Slade  Charnley  Atwater,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  14,  1843.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  Birmingham, 
Conn.,  till  1864,  then  a  manufacturer  of  carriage 
springs  and  axles  till  1879,  then  a  manufacturer 
of  malleable  iron  castings  in  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
till  retirement  in  1905.  He  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  state  legislature  from  the  town  of 
Derby  and  for  sixteen  years  was  a  municipal 
commissioner  of  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Atwater  died 
in  Bridgeport,  March  19,  1921. 

1861 —  George  Bowman  Abbott,  son  of  Moses 
and  Tryphena  Montague  Bowman  Abbott,  was 
born  in  Andover,  May  20,  1843,  and  died  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  June  13,  1920.  He  had  two 
brothers  in  Phillips,  Oramel  G.,  1850,  and  Wil- 
liam F.,  1856. 

1864 — Cyrus  Albert  Adams,  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Mary  Partridge  Adams,  was  born  in  West  Med- 
way,  March  10,  1846,  and  died  December  28, 
1920,  in  Westboro. 

1866 —  John  Henry  Hewes,  son  of  John  and 
Madeleine  Diss  Hewes,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  March  8,  1844,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1870.  He  served  eight  months  in  the  5th  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  in  1862  and  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  during  his  life,  being  associated 
with  the  Remington  Arms  Company  in  their 
New  York  office.  He  died  in  Andover,  March 
21,  1921. 

1867 —  Charles  Adna  Tenney,  son  of  Adna  and 
Susan  Caroline  Weld  Tenney,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  January  6,  1847.  He  became 
manager  of  a  large  produce  farm  in  Creston,  O., 
and  served  as  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
He  was  also  very  fond  of  music  and  acted  as 
chorister  and  member  of  a  popular  quartette. 
He  died  recently. 

1870 — Francis  Robbins  Upton,  son  of  Elijah 
Wood  and  Lucy  Elizabeth  Winchester  Upton, 
was  born  in  Peabody,  July  26,  1852,  and  grad- 
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uated  from  Bowdoin  in  1875  and  from  Princeton 
in  1877.  He  studied  under  Helmholtz  in  Berlin 
and  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Edison  in  incandescent 
lamp  inventions.  Mr.  Upton  died  in  Orange,  N. 
J.,  March  10,  1921. 

1872 —  Franklin  Ripley,  son  of  Barrett  and 
Mary  Colton  Richmond  Ripley,  was  born  in 
Springfield,  October  12,  1853,  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1876.  He  became  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods  in  Troy,  N.  H.  He  was  a  represen- 
tative to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1901, 
and  a  senator  in  1903.  Mr.  Ripley  died  in  Troy, 
November  29,  1920. 

1873 —  Lester  Elwyn  Chase,  son  of  Lester  and 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Hallenbeck  Chase,  was  born 
in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1852,  and  studied  law 
with  his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1878.  He  practiced  in  his  native  town  all  his 
life  with  great  acceptance  to  the  community.  He 
was  fond  of  reading  and  had  gathered  an  excel- 
lent library.  Mr.  Chase  died  in  Greene,  March 
8,  1921. 

1874 —  Samuel  Ayer  Kimball,  son  of  John  Ha- 
zen  and  Annie  Whitmore  Humphreys  Kimball, 
was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  August  28,  1857,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1879  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1882.  He  then  attended 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Homeopathy 
and  started  practice  in  Melrose  and  three  years 
later  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  work  till  his  death  in  Brookline,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1920.  A  son,  Joseph  S.,  was  in  Phillips, 
class  of  1908. 

1877 — William  Seward  Gavitt,  son  of  Saxon 
Berry  and  Harriet  Durfee  Gavitt,  was  born  in 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1857,  and  entered  the 
banking  house  of  his  father,  and  rose  to  be  the 
president  of  the  Gavitt  National  Bank  of  Lyons. 
He  introduced  trap-shooting  through  the  state 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
State  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  League;  he  was  its 
president  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Triton  Fish 
and  Game  Club  of  Quebec,  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  sportsman.  Mr.  Gavitt  died  in 
Lyons,  January  11,  1921.  His  son  Saxon  B.  was 
in  Phillips,  class  of  1903. 

1877—  Daniel  Walton  McMillan,  son  of  John 
and  Elisabeth  Catherine  Walton  McMillan,  was 
born  in  Allegheny  City  Pa.,  October  9,  1858, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1882.  He  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Dixon  Fire  Clay  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  1894-95  attended  the  Mich- 
igan University  Medical  School.  He  later  be- 
came a  farmer  in  Whiting,  N.  J.,  and  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Atlantic  City  Gazette-Re- 
view. He  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Whiting.  He  was  much  interested 
in  Boy  Scout  work,  in  Christian  Endeavor,  and  in 
Rescue  work.    He  died  recently. 

1878 —  Charles  William  Henry  Andrews,  son  of 
Charles  William  and  Olive  Ann  Hamlin  Andrews, 
was  born  in  Boston,  March  27,  1859  and  became 


an  extensive  traveller  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
died  in  Cambridge,  January  10,  1919. 

1879— Arthur  Bell  Noyes,  son  of  William  Clark 
and  Mary  Belle  Williams  Noyes,  was  born  in  At- 
kinson, N.  H.,  October  31,  1862,  and  was  in  the 
shoe  business  in  Haverhill,  where  he  died,  De- 
cember 21,  1920. 

1883 — Charles  Sproull  Thompson,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey Purinton  (P.  A.  1858)  and  Annie  Matilda 
Sproull  Thompson,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
October  29,  1864,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1887.  While  in  the  Academy  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  school,  for  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  and  later  the 
vice-president,  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Phillipian,  editor  of  the  Philo  Mirror,  and  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  For  one  year  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  in  Topsham,  Me.,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  was  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  first  as  clerk,  then  as  contracting 
freight  agent,  as  commercial  agent  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  then  as  gen- 
eral agent  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Thompson  died  in  Bangor,  Me.,  January  10,  1921. 

1886 —  Hugh  Hartshorne  Janeway,  son  of 
Hugh  Hartshorne  and  Eliza  Garner  Jones  Jane- 
way,  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  December 
3,  1865,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1890. 
He  was  vice-president  of  a  construction  com- 
pany, and  then  "was  with  Janeway  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  wall  paper,  and  later  was  in  the  Custom 
House,  New  York  City.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  December  31,  1920. 

1887 —  Lincoln  Peirce,  son  of  George  Albert 
and  Louisa  Tenney  Pike  Peirce,  was  born  in 
Frankfort,  Me.,  December  21,  1866,  and  be- 
came a  marble  and  stone  merchant  in  Long  Is- 
land City,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Yorktown  Heights 
N.  Y.,  September  26,  1920. 

1894 —  John  Magee  Ellsworth,  son  of  Samuel 
Stewart  and  Hebe  Parker  Magee  Ellsworth,  was 
born  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1874,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1895.  He  was  a 
manufacturer  in  New  York  City,  and  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1921.  His 
brother,  Duncan  S.,  attended  Phillips  in  the  class 
of  1890. 

1895 —  Henry  Clay  Potter,  son  of  Henry  Clay 
and  Emily  G.  Spooner  Potter,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pas.,  June  1,  1877.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  United  Security  Life  Insurance  & 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Paoli,  Pa.,  January  15,  1921. 

1900 — Parke  Carrier  Wood,  son  of  Alan  W. 
and  Frances  Alberta  Carrier  Wood,  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  2,  1879,  and  was  ranch- 
ing in  Craig,  Colo.,  where  he  died,  December  22, 
1920. 

1905 — Joseph  Walton  Cook,  son  of  Thomas 
McKown  and  Clara  Walton  Cook,  was  born  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  August  21,  1883.  He  was  in 
the  real-estate  business  in  Pittsburgh,  was  then 
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secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  M.  Shock  Ab- 
sorber Co.  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  again  was 
a  dealer  in  real  estates  and  mortgages  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1917  he  served  in  the  Norton-Harjes 
Ambulance  Service  with  the  French  Army, 
was  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service  in 
Italy  and  was  presented  the  Italian  War  Cross  at 
Trieste  in  December,  1918.  He  died  September 
1,  1920,  in  Pittsburgh. 

1908 — Walter  Dunne  Gelshenen,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  Katharine  Dunne  Gelshenen, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  December 
1,  1888,  and  was  connected  with  Butterick  Pat- 
terns Co.,  New  York  City.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice, December  5,  1918,  as  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Ord- 
nance, and  was  promoted  to  be  1st  Lieutenant, 
Military  Police  Corps,  on  staff  of  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  A.  E.  F.,  and  was  discharged  Feb- 
uary  18,  1919.  He  died  in  Paris,  France,  June 
7,  1920. 

1908 — Sanford  Kingsbury  Sterne,  son  of  Tho- 
mas Edward  and  Margaret  Mesick  Schufeldt 
Sterne,  was  born  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  September 
19,  1887.  He  was  manager  of  the  Fred  A.  Mann 
Coal  Company  of  Worcester,  and  was  known 
through  the  state  as  an  excellent  golf  player, 
having  been  twice  amateur  champion  golfer  of 
Worcester  County.  He  died  in  Worcester,  May 
28,  1920. 

1913 — James  Warren  Feeney,  son  of  James 
Joseph  and  Mary  Warren  Feeney,  was  born  in 
Andover,  June  17,  1895,  and  graduted  from  Har- 
vard in  1917.  His  course  at  Phillips  was  marked 
by  excellence  in  scholarship  and  athletics,  and  he 
enjoyed  similar  distinction  at  Harvard  and  was 
orator  at  class  day.  During  the  recent  war  he 
rose  to  be  Captain,  and  after  his  discharge  in  1919 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  White  Motor  Car 
Company  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  died  of  tubercu- 
losis in  Littleton,  February  16,  1921. 

1920 — Howard  Livingston  Paul,  son  of  Howard 
Mickle  and  Bessie  May  Carpenter  Paul,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  27,  1898. 
He  entered  the  wholesale  shoe  business  and  died 
of  injuries  received  in  a  hockey  game,  January 
16,  1921. 

1922— Wilfred  Martin  Dwyer,  son  of  John 
Francis  and  Margaret  Broderick  Dwyer,  was 
born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1901,  and  died 
December  26,  1920,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1922- — Charles  Leonard  Peirce,  son  of  Charles 
Leonard  and  Helen  Edith  Kline  Peirce,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  111.,  September  14,  1903,  and  died  in 
Andover,  January  14,  1921. 

Personals 

1885— William  J.  F.  Dailey  is  with  Van  Pat- 
ten, Inc.,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

1887— Albert  Judson  Shaw  and  Miss  Kathar- 
ine Perry  were  married  in  Southport,  Conn., 
January  15,  1921. 


1888  — Dr.  Richard  G.  Eaton  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Jamestown,  N.  Dakota,  State 
Hospital. 

1888 —  George  N.  Prentiss  is  engineer  of  tests 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

1889 —  Richard  T.  Holbrook  has  been  given  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  It  was 
conferred  December  9,  1920,  in  recognition  of 
Professor  Holbrook's  work  with  the  Foyer  du 
Soldat  in  France  and  for  his  research  in  French 
Literature. 

1892 — Benjamin  T.  Gilbert  is  with  the  Burr  L. 
Tibbits  Co.,  dealers  in  investment  securities, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

1892 — John  Grant  Mitchell  is  having  a  con- 
spicuous success  as  an  actor,  appearing  this  win- 
ter in  The  Champion. 

1892 — George  W.  Shaw  is  a  partner  in  the 
Toledo,  O.,  brokerage  firm  of  Secor,  Bell  &  Beck- 
with  and  has  an  office  in  New  York  City  at  111 
Broadway 

1892 — Lloyd  W.  Smith  is  president  of  the  bond 
investment  house  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

1892 — William  H.  Wadhams,  on  January  1, 
1921,  resigned  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Hays  and  Wadhams,  43  Exchange  Place,  New 
York  City. 

1894 —  Dr.  William  L.  Holt  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1895—  George  McK.  McClellan  recently  pre- 
sented before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration at  Washington  a  new  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  control  and  distribution  of  immigra- 
tion. For  some  years  past  Mr.  McClellan  has 
served  as  counsel  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honolulu  at  the  National  Capital. 

1896 —  William  R.  Maloney  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  County 
of  New  York. 

1896 — Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park  has  been  elected 
professor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine. 

1896-  — -Rev.  Frederick  H.  Steenstra  is  in  charge 
of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

1897 —  Ray  Morris  is  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City. 

1897 —  Arthur  A.  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the 
Providence,  R.  I.  common  council. 

1898 —  Frank  L.  Quinby  is  associate  principal 
of  the  Rosenbaum  Tutoring  School  in  Milford, 
Conn.  He  will  have  charge  of  all  student  activi- 
ties. 

1900— Kilburn  D.  Clark  is  with  the  Buick 
Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

1900 — James  H.  Williams  is  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  June,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Andover 
enjoyed  a  Commencement  which  had 
about  it  an  atmosphere  of  complete 
restfulness  and  calm.  By  day  under 
skies  which  were  uniformly  clear  and 
by  night  under  a  moon  seldom  obscured, 
the  returning  alumni  strolled  over  the 
broad  lawns  and  renewed  the  long- 
interrupted  acquaintances.  Within  the 
school  itself  there  was  the  satisfaction 
which  arises  out  of  good  work  success- 
fully completed.  The  graduating  class, 
with  a  record  in  scholarship  and  con- 
duct seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the 
school  annals,  had  no  memories  but 
pleasant  ones.  The  exercises  themselves 
were  uniformly  excellent.  The  revival 
of  the  Promenade  at  the  close  of  Com- 
mencement Week  pacified  even  the 
small  number  of  captious  undergradu- 
ates who  inevitably  form  cliques  in 
every  school.  It  was  the  fitting  close  of 
a  smooth-running  year, —  a  year  marked 
by  nothing  spectacular,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  faithful  adherence  to  the  ideals 
which  Phillips  Academy  has  always 
striven  to  maintain. 


In  this  spirit  of  self-congratulation 
there  is,  we  hope,  no  suggestion  of  smug- 


ness or  complacency.  The  rapid  shift- 
ing of  educational  conditions,  the  con- 
stant testing  of  new  theories  and  the 
abandonment  of  old  doctrines,  have 
shown  that  no  school  can  afford,  in 
these  days,  to  boast  itself  invulnerable 
to  attack.  Phillips  Academy,  certain 
to  be  beset  with  serious  problems  during 
the  next  decade,  cannot  escape  the  pres- 
sure of  "obstinate  questionings."  For- 
tunately, too,  there  are  always  alumni 
of  the  censorious  type,  who,  not  content 
with  conditions  as  they  hear  about  them, 
are  ready  to  castigate  and  condemn, 
and  even  to  prognosticate  imminent 
disaster.  Such  criticism  as  this,  what- 
ever its  motive,  has  always  a  tonic  ef- 
fect on  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty. 
All  that  the  school  asks  of  such  critics  is 
that  they  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  facts  before  they  put  their  opinions 
into  mould.  Ignorant  complaint,  un- 
intelligent querulousness,  cannot  help 
us;  but  we  do  need  the  counsel  and  the 
comforting  words  of  those  who  know 
our  weaknesses,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
tell  us  of  them.  The  prayer  of  Louis 
Untermeyer  may  well  be  our  own:  "God, 
keep  us  still  unsatisfied!" 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  some 
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of  the  pressing  problems  which  the 
Academy  is  facing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment has  been  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  new  building  projects 
which  must  shortly  be  started.  The 
initial  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  matter  of  location  has  been  ac- 
centuated by  the  need  of  considering  so 
many  related  questions.  How  large,  for 
instance,  will  be  the  school  eventually? 
In  which  direction  will  expansion,  ap- 
parently inevitable,  take  its  course? 
These,  and  other  correlated  matters, 
are  puzzling  both  Trustees  and  Alumni. 
In  a  very  definite  sense  the  men  engaged 
in  this  investigation  are  determining  the 
destiny  of  Phillips  Academy  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come.  The  task  placed  upon 
them  is  thus  one  of  high  significance. 
Already,  however,  much  has  been  done 
to  clarify  the  issues;  indeed, certain  pro- 
posals have  been  eliminated,  without  at 
all  offending  their  sponsors.  The  ap- 
parent determination  to  erect  two  build- 
ings,—  one  a  Recitation  Hall  and  the 
other  an  Auditorium, —  instead  of  one, 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  nearly 
everybody,  and  the  proposal  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Recitation  Hall  early 
in  the  coming  autumn  will  be  greeted 
with  commendation.  Graduates  may, 
at  any  rate,  be  assured  that,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Building  Committee,  the  future 
of  the  school  is  safe,  and  that  nothing  is 
being  decided  without  the  most  careful 
thought  and  expert  advice  from  every 
quarter. 


The  Sullivan  scholarships,  a  more  de- 
tailed announcement  of  which  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
represent  a  generous  and  most  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  school.  In  encouraging  study  and 
intellectual  improvement,  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  done  for  the  teachers  a  real  service ; 


in  further  rewarding  faithfulness  to 
daily  routine  and  in  providing  for  an 
instructor's  possible  misfortune,  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  displayed  an  originality 
and  a  shrewdness  which  are  decidedly 
unusual.  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  his  family  makes  these  awards  of 
exceptional  financial  benefit  to  the  re- 
cipients, and  places  these  scholarships 
among  our  most  valuable  gifts.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  reiterated  that  the 
strength  of  an  institution  like  Phillips 
Academy  lies  in  the  loyalty  of  its  grad- 
uates, and  especially  of  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Sullivan,  make  it  a  point  to  help 
the  Academy  where  the  need  is  great. 
These,  and  other  recent  scholarships, 
prove  that  the  idea  of  stimulating 
achievement  in  studies  appeals  power- 
fully to  Andover  men. 


Could  graduates  of  twenty  years  ago, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  visit  the  school 
to-day,  they  would  be  amazed  at  what 
the  Phillips  Academy  library  means  to 
the  undergraduates  of  the  present  time. 
And  they  also  would  become  aware  of 
the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the  library 
as  it  tries  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
departments  that  are  so  dependent  upon 
it.  There  are  14,000  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary now  —  hardly  enough  for  the 
boys  of  the  present  generation,  who  like 
to  read  and  study  from  the  best  not 
only  of  the  old  but  of  the  new.  There 
are  several  funds  for  buying  books,  the 
Dove  fund  among  them,  but  they  can- 
not begin  to  purchase  the  worthwhile 
books  of  even  the  current  lists.  Miss 
Frost,  the  librarian,  is  at  present  plan- 
ning a  campaign  for  funds  for  the  "loan 
library,"  which  is  made  up  of  text- 
books that  are  loaned  to  those  students 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
asked  by  the  modern  publishing  houses 
and  bookstores.    To  show  how  valuable 
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the  boys  themselves  consider  this  "loan 
library,"  Miss  Frost  likes  to  give  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  who,  before  the 
close  of  examinations  this  spring,  pre- 
sented her  with  the  thirty  text-books 
he  had  collected  during  his  stay  here  — 
which  he  might  have  sold  for  a  good 
round  sum.  During  the  past  ten  months 
the  library  has  helped  not  only  fellows 
of  that  kind,  but  all  visitors  (and  they 
numbered  about  13,000)  who  came  to 
read  fiction  or  to  do  research  work  for 
their  History  and  English  classes  or  to 
take  advantage  of  the  quiet  that  is  so 
conducive  to  meditation  and  serious 
study  of  any  sort.  The  Phillips  Acad- 
emy library  adds  more  and  more  each 
year  to  the  scholastic  well-being  of  the 
institution. 


The  recollection  of  the  two  annual 
contests  with  Exeter  this  spring, —  the 
track  meet  and  the  baseball  game, — 
will  be  long  treasured  by  those  who  saw 
them.  In  each  the  friendliest  of  feeling 
between  the  two  schools  predominated; 
in  each  the  fight  was  hardly  over  until 
the  very  last  minute;  and  in  each  the 
favorite,  after  a  close  and  strenuous 
struggle,  was  defeated.  The  Exeter 
track  team,  coming  to  Andover,  showed 
exceptional  power,  and  vanquished  a 
group  of  the  best  performers  we  have 
had  in  a  decade.  At  the  baseball  game, 
held  at  Exeter,  a  green  Andover  nine, 
rated  as  certain  to  lose,  showed  unex- 
pected skill  and  steadiness,  and,  after  a 
nerve-racking  battle,  pulled  out  ahead  of 
their  veteran  rivals.  Contests  like  these 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  participants, 
and  are  far  more  to  be  desired,  whether 
we  win  or  lose,  than  the  overwhelmingly 
one-sided  competitions  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  of  late.  It  was  no 
disgrace  for  either  team  to  come  out 


second  in  such  matches  as  the  two  ex- 
hibitions this  spring.  To  Mr.  Sheppard, 
the  track  coach,  and  to  Mr.  Daly,  who 
directed  the  baseball,  the  Bulletin  ex- 
tends its  congratulations.  Both  have 
been  exemplars  of  clean  and  manly 
sport.  Mr.  Daly's  achievement  es- 
pecially, in  developing  a  good  nine  out 
of  apparently  mediocre  and  certainly  in- 
experienced material,  was  little  short  of 
remarkable. 


The  degree  of  L.  H.  D.,  conferred  at 
the  June  Commencement  by  Williams 
College  on  Principal  Alfred  Ernest 
Stearns,  is  a  recognition  which  will 
gratify  Andover  men  everywhere.  This 
honor,  followed  by  Dr.  Stearns's  ap- 
pearance as  representing  the  American 
preparatory  schools  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Angell  at  Yale  University, 
indicates  the  position  which  the  Andover 
principal  has  attained  in  national  edu- 
cational circles.  Of  no  less  interest  is 
the  fact  that,  shortly  after  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  he  pitched  the  alumni  team  to 
victory  over  the  Academy  nine  in  a 
hot  seven-inning  contest  on  Commence- 
ment afternoon.  Triumphs  like  these, 
both  scholastic  and  athletic,  inspire  the 
respect  of  undergraduates  and  the  ad- 
miration of  alumni. 


At  a  time  when  the  financial  un- 
certainty and  the  invasion  of  "hard 
times"  have  curtailed  generosity,  even 
among  the  most  liberal,  the  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  Fund  has  reached  its 
goal  of  $15,000,  thus  going  well  beyond 
any  mark  set  since  its  establishment. 
The  number  of  subscribers  also, —  ap- 
proximately fifteen  hundred, —  is  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  For  this 
fine  result  the  labors  of  the  class  agents 
are   primarily   responsible.     Many  of 
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them  have  given  lavishly  of  their  time 
and  energy,  and  each  one  has  done  his 
best  to  renew  the  interest  of  his  class- 


mates in  the  school.  A  full  account  of 
the  returns  up  to  July  1  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


THE  NEW  SULLIVAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 


By  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


The  glamour  surrounding  the  successful 
raising  of  the  large  and  much-needed  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund  is  perhaps  in  clanger  of 
blinding  us  at  times  to  other,  and  in  some  cas- 
es, most  substantial  contributions  that  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
Among  such  benefactions  one  of  the  most 
significant  as  well  as  most  generous  that  have 
come  to  the  school  in  years  is  that  of  Mr. 
Boetius  H.  Sullivan  of  the  class  of  1905.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  gift  is  doubly  interesting,  both 
because  of  its  generous  proportions,  the  care- 
ful thought  given  to  its  distribution,  and  the 
fact  that  the  donor  himself  was  a  student  at 
Andover  under  the  present  administration. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  turned  over  to  the  school 
funds  sufficient  to  net  an  income  of  approxim- 
ately $2,500  annually.  This  income  is  to  be 
apportioned  as  follows:  $1,200  is  to  be 
divided  into  four  scholarships,  to  be  known 
as  the  Roger  C.  Sullivan  scholarships,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
father.  The  scholarships  are  assigned,  one 
each  to  the  four  classes  in  the  school,  and  are 
to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  each  class 
respectively,  who  makes  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  his  studies  during  the  year. 
The  awards  are  made  in  June,  the  scholarships 
themselves  becoming  available  to  the  re- 
cipients during  the  following  Academic  year. 

Another  scholarship  of  $300,  known  as 
the  John  P.  Hopkins  Scholarship,  is  be  to 
awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
student  body  whose  record  for  the  school 
year  is  free  from  demerit,  absence,  or  tardy 
marks,  or,  in  case  no  such  record  is  made,  to 
that  student  who  most  nearly  attains  this 
standard.  In  case  more  than  one  candidate 
shall  have  met  the  terms  of  the  requirement, 
the  award  is  to  be  determined  by  the  faculty, 
and  on  the  general  records  of  the  boys  in- 
volved. 

In  connection  with  the  Sullivan  Scholar- 
ships, medals  are  awarded  in  addition  to  the 
actual  money  involved  and,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  in  case  the  recipients  do  not 
require  pecuniary  assistance,  the  medals  will 
be  retained,  but  the  cash  will  go  to  boys  of 
limited  means  most  nearly  approaching  the 


designated  goal.  In  other  words,  it  is  Mr. 
Sullivan's  expressed  wish  that  merit,  re- 
gardless of  pecuniary  needs,  shall  receive  its 
proper  reward,  but  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
funds  shall  enable  deserving  boys  of  limited 
means  to  make  their  way  successfully  through 
the  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly 
the  most  unique  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  benefactions, 
is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Professors' 
Fund,  amounting  to  approximately  a  thous- 
and dollars  annually,  and  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  individual  members  of  the  faculty. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  expressed  the  wish  that  first 
consideration  be  given  to  such  men  on  the 
teaching  force  as  may  have  encountered 
special  emergency  expenses,  due  to  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  causes  during  the  year.  The 
method  of  distribution  has  been  left  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  who  are  allowed 
to  exercise  the  fullest  discretion  in  the  matter, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  a  member,  or 
members,  of  the  faculty  shall  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  particular  fund.  The  donor  em- 
phasizes strongly  his  desire  to  express  his  own 
personal  appreciation  of  what  was  done  for 
him  during  his  schooldays  by  those  numbers 
of  the  faculty  with  whom  he  carre  in  contact, 
and  whose  influence  proved  so  helpful  and 
inspiring  to  him.  While  it  can  readily  be 
surmised  that  the  awarding  of  a  fund  of  this 
kind  will  be  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and 
involve  some  perplexing  problems,  the  spirit 
which  prompts  such  a  gift  is  most  commend- 
able. No  teacher  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  bo\s  who  have  come  under  his  care  from 
year  to  year  could  well  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
grateful  appreciation  that  an  individual  should 
wish  to  record  in  this  definite  and  substantial 
way  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  debt  to 
those  who  had  given  of  their  best  to  him  and 
to  his  schoolmates. 

That  this  new  group  of  scholarships  will 
prove  of  immense  value  to  the  school  is  evident. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  substantial 
additions  have  lately  been  made  to  the  scholar- 
ship list,  the  need  of  increased  scholarship 
funds  is  perhaps  not  so  fully  understood  as  it 
ought  to  be;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that,  while  the 
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school  has  grown  distinctly  in  numbers  during 
recent  years,  the  actual  number  of  boys  aided 
from  scholarship  funds  remains  at  the  same 
figure  as  it  was  when  the  school  was  some  two 
hundred  boys  smaller  than  it  is  today.  In 
other  words,  the  scholarship  group  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  among 
the  boys  of  larger  means,  nor  does  the  income 


from  the  old  scholarships  go  so  far  in  aiding 
boys  as  it  used  to  before  the  modern  period 
of  inflated  prices.  Every  addition  to  the 
scholarship  funds,  therefore,  is  most  welcome 
and  serves  at  once  a  definite  need.  All  the 
more  is  Mr.  Sullivan  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  most  substantial  benefaction  to  his  old 
school. 


THE  ALUMNI  BUILDING  COMMITTEE 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  attention 
was  called  to  a  most  significant  meeting  held 
on  February  28th  between  representatives  of 
the  Trustees  and  of  the  alumni  of  the  school, 
the  latter  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had 
been  most  active  and  prominent  in  the  recent 
Building  and  Endowment  Fund  Campaign, 
as  reported  at  that  time.  This  conference  led 
to  the  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
Board,  of  a  Building  Committee,  composed 
jointly  of  Trustees  and  Alumni,  and  having 
as  its  chairman  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  P. 
A.  '87.  The  significance  of  this  meeting  was 
commented  upon  at  the  time,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni  to  learn 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Committee  since  its  appointment,  and  that  it 
is  still  activelv  at  work  on  the  problem  before 
it. 

The  appointment  of  the  Alumni  Building 
Committee  indicates  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Trustees  to  secure  the  help  and  judgment  of 
those  who  have  been  most  influential  in  bring- 
ing to  the  school  the  new  funds  which  have 
already  meant  so  much  to  it.  It  is  desired 
still  further  that  the  alumni,  through  their 
representatives,  shall  have  a  large  voice  in  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  new 
building,  its  general  character,  and  its  proper 
relations  to  the  school  development  as  a 
whole.  In  order  that  this  wish  might  be 
realized  frequent  conferences  and  numerous 
interchanges  of  correspondence  have  taken 
place  between  the  Committee  and  the  Trustees, 
and  at  the  present  time  something  savoring 
of  a  definite  plan  appears  to  be  rapidly  taking 
shape. 

With  the  full  approval  of  the  Trustees  the 
Alumni  Committee  called  in  consultation 
several  leading  architects  to  study  the  problem 
independently,  and  from  new  angles.  The 
plan  already  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowell  was 
carefully  considered,  and,  in  view  of  recent 
developments  Mr.  Lowell  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  somewhat  different  plan  from  that 
originally  submitted.    In  his  further  work  he 


will  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  sugges- 
tions from  consulting  architects  of  high  rank 
in  their  profession  who,  just  because  they  are 
studying  the  problem  for  the  first  time,  are 
apt  to  bring  to  it  new  and  helpful  thoughts. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  recall  that  the  problem 
as  it  has  been  under  consideration  ever  since 
the  new  building  was  first  planned,  has  em- 
braced the  erection  of  one  large  and  dominat- 
ing building,  to  serve  jointly  as  a  recitation 
building  and  assembly  hall,  a  building  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  overshadowed  to  a 
large  degree  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  existing 
group.  This  particular  plan  brought  with  it 
special  and  difficult  problems  as  to  location, 
the  size  of  the  building  itself  excluding  from 
the  range  of  consideration  all  but  two  or 
three  possible  sites,  none  of  which  seemed, 
from  all  points  of  view,  suitable  for  the  special 
purpose  desired.  Later  consideration  of  the 
problem  has  tended  to  bring  out  a  new  line  of 
approach.  At  present  two  buildings  appear 
much  more  likely  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
needs  of  the  situation  than  would  one  large 
building  as  originally  planned.  Further,  the 
increasing  traffic  on  Main  Street,  with  its 
attendant  dangers,  has  prompted  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter  to  lean  more  strongly 
towards  a  development  which  would  be 
limited  to  the  easterly  side  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfare. Such  a  development  would  be 
easily  possible  with  two  smaller  buildings  to 
consider,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  prob- 
lem is  being  carefully  studied  today.  The 
actual  locations  have  not  been  chosen,  though 
it  seems  likely  that  the  first  building  to  be 
erected,  a  building  for  recitation  purposes 
only,  may  be  located  on  the  southeasterly 
corner  of  the  old  Seminary  Campus.  As  new 
recitation  facilities  are  badly  needed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  it  is  hoped  that  a  start 
may  be  made  upon  this  building  this  fall. 
The  representatives  of  both  Trustees  and 
alumni  are  agreed,  however,  that  no  more 
building  should  be  undertaken  at  the  present 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  hence 
the  erection  of  the  auditorium  building  wil 
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be  postponed  until  a  later  and  more  satis- 
factory date. 

The  alumni  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  substantial  and  satisfactory  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date.  Later  issues 
of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  such  further  in- 
formation as  developments  make  possible. 


Whether  the  building  as  finally  erected,  in 
design  and  location,  meets  with  the  approval 
of  all,  it  can  at  least  be  claimed  by  way  of 
defence  that  the  problem  has  been  studied 
from  every  possible  angle,  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  with  generous  advice  and  counsel 
from  alumni  and  friends. 


COMMENCEMENT 


At  the  close  of  its  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  year,  Phillips  Academy,  in  June,  1921, 
celebrated  the  graduation  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  classes  in  its  history.  The  program 
opened  on  Sunday,  June  12,  with  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon,  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Nehemiah  Boynton,  '75,  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  of  Andover  alumni. 


Before  the  services,  which  took  place,  as 
usual,  at  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  gave  an  organ  recital  in 
the  chapel.  The  Seniors,  headed  by  their 
marshals,  marched  down  the  Elm  Arch,  two 
by  two,  and,  after  entering  the  church,  took 
their  seats  at  the  front.  Dr.  Boynton  then 
gave  the  following  address: — 


DR.  BOYNTON'S  SERMON 


Young  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 
This  hour  belongs  to  us,  and  the  text  of  the 
hour  is  found  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  a  portion  of  the  27th  verse.  "And 
the  boys  grew." 

Certainly.  Of  course  they  grew.  They 
grew  upon  that  far-away  horizon  of  the  world, 
when  earth  was  nearer  heaven  than  now;  but 
they  grow  now  just  the  same  as  then.  To 
forget  this  shining  fact  makes  always  an  un- 
successful parent;  it  makes  a  meager  minister; 
it  makes  a  limited  teacher;  and  if  the  boy  him- 
self forgets  or  ignores  it,  God  pity  him. 

We  are  looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  the  two  young  men  concerning  whom  the 
statement  is  made  that  they  grew.  Let  us 
have  a  look  at  each  of  them. 

Esau  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  He  was  a 
young  man  who  believed  thoroughly  in  the 
amenities  of  life.  He  wanted  to  have  plenty 
of  cattle  about  him,  and  his  domestic  affairs 
always  in  evidence  in  one  way  and  another. 
But  beyond  that  he  had  no  high  ambitions; 
he  had  no  noble  resolves;  he  had  no  wide  out- 
look upon  life.  He  was  a  popular  fellow  too. 
What  a  figure  he  would  have  cut  in  a  chafing- 
dish  party  in  days  like  these,  making  Welsh 
rabbits,  for  it  was  said  that  the  savory  meat 
which  he  was  able  to  prepare  was  so  fine  that 
even  his  father  declared  that  nobody  in  the 
family  could  use  the  chafing  dish, —  they 
called  it  the  skillet, —  as  Esau  could.  He  was 
one  of  those  young  men  who  was  an  oppor- 
tunist. He  believed  in  accepting  the  situation 
as  he  found  it,  and  dealing  with  it,  therefore, 
thoughtlessly. 


One  day  he  was  very  hungry  for  bread,  and 
he  met  his  brother  Jacob  who  had  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  he  actually  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  biscuit.  He  went  out  into  life 
with  nothing  except  the  prudential  in  view, 
the  thing  which  was  immediately  surrounding 
him.  He  cared  not  at  all  for  high  ideals,  for 
noble  realizations,  or  in  any  particular  way 
counting  much  in  the  world.  He  was  just  an 
ordinary,  good-natured  clodhopper.  Brown- 
ing would  have  called  him  a  finished  and  a 
finite  clod,  untroubled  by  a  spark.  If  he  had 
been  an  automobile,  we  should  have  said  that 
the  trouble  was  that  his  spark  plug  was  dead. 

Now  Jacob,  his  brother,  was  a  different 
character.  He  was  not  nearly  so  generous  by 
nature  as  Esau  was;  in  fact  he  was  contemp- 
tibly mean  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and  the 
thing  he  had  to  wrestle  with  in  his  life  beyond 
anything  else  was  his  own  innate  stinginess. 
It  was  terrifically  mean  for  him  to  buy  the 
birthright  for  a  mere  biscuit.  It  was  meaner 
still  for  him  to  masquerade  and  go  to  his  old 
father  and  snatch  the  blessing  that  belonged 
to  Esau  away  from  him  and  appropriate  it  to 
himself.  He  was  not  altogether  aboundingly 
generous  with  his  father.  Whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  grab  for  himself,  especially 
in  the  morning  of  his  life,  Jacob  was  ready  for 
the  opportunity.  But,  as  he  moved  on,  it  hap- 
pened that  there  were  higher  powers  which 
attracted  him  in  his  commonplace  life,  and 
he  began,  beneath  the  influence  of  those 
larger  views  which  he  possessed  and  those 
higher  impulses  which  found  their  expression 
in  his  soul,  to  enter  into  the  splendid  fight  with 
himself  for  his  character.    You  know  how  it 
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came  out  at  the  end.  I  read  it  in  the  afternoon 
lesson,  about  that  wrestling  match  for  his 
character,  and  about  the  determination  of 
Jacob  to  secure  for  his  own  uplifted  life  quali- 
ties and  powers  which  he  discerned  in  him 
who  was  wrestling  with  him.  You  will  not 
forget  that  wonderful  conversation.  And  He 
said,  "What  is  thy  name?"  He  said,  "My 
name  is  Jacob."  And  He  said,  "Thou  shalt 
no  more  be  called  Jacob,  for  as  a  Prince  of  God 
thou  hast  conquered,  and  hath  power  over 
men." 

He  began  so  meager  in  his  apparent  possi- 
bilities, and  by  the  power  of  a  great  strength 
that  entered  into  his  life  he  became,  after  the 
fight  was  finished,  a  prince  of  the  Living  God. 
Oh,  when  a  fight  begins  within  a  man,  he  is 
worth  something.  God  looks  down  from 
above,  the  Devil  looks  up  from  beneath,  and 
he  is  left  alone  in  the  middle.  Prolong  that 
battle  while  thy  life  shall  last;  cease  not  from 
fighting  till  the  life  to  come. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  these  two  contrasted 
characters,  one  of  which  was  just  simply  a 
common  clay  eater,  and  the  other  became  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  fighting  with  his  own 
limitations  and  infirmity  a  prince  of  God,  let 
us  notice  two  or  three  things  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  a  vital  and  a  virile  life. 
The  first  one  is  in  evidence  upon  the  very 
outset,  and  that  is,  a  grip  upon  one's  self,  the 
grip  upon  one's  self.  Often,  when  we  are 
speaking  to  young  men  about  the  grip  upon 
themselves,  we  begin  and  end  with  the  strug- 
gle over  the  primitive  qualities  of  their  lives. 
The  struggle  is  there,  and  every  young  man 
meets  it.  He  knows  perfectly  well  the  voice 
which  whispers  to  him,  and  says,  "Lose  not 
thyself,  nor  give  thy  passions  sway;  God  gave 
them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key."  Thank 
God  the  primitive  instincts  of  our  lives  do  not 
cover  the  entire  range  of  our  lives,  and  one 
must  get  his  grip  upon  himself  in  the  wider  as 
well  as  in  the  immediate  personal  relation- 
ship of  life.  Sometimes  he  has  not  thought  of 
the  necessity  of  getting  a  grip  upon  himself 
in  the  wider  relationships  of  his  life.  Much 
in  his  life  is  running  loose  and  just  flapping 
in  the  breeze,  like  the  sheet  of  your  sail  when 
the  boat  is  coming  about. 

You  rememberthe  story  of  the  freshman  who 
went  to  Harvard,  where  some  of  you  probably 
will  be  next  fall;  and  he  was  crossing  the  cam- 
pus one  day,  and  he  had  tucked  down  in  his 
little  freshman  soul  an  aspiration  to  play  upon 
the  football  team,  and  the  captain  of  the 
team  knew  about  it.  He  happened  to  be 
crossing  the  campus  at  the  same  time,  and 
he  met  him,  and  he  said  "Good  morning," 
and  the  freshman  said  with  very  great  defer- 
ence,—  oh,  how  a  freshman  will  exercise  his 


deference  toward  the  captain  of  the  baseball 
and  the  football  team, —  and  he  was  deferen- 
tial to  him,  and  the  captain  of  the  team  said  to 
him,  "Tommy,  do  you  ever  remember  having 
done  any  one  thing  in  your  life  just  as  well  as 
you  could?"  Tommy  looked  him  in  the  eye, 
and  said  he,  "To  tell  the  truth,  Captain,  I 
don't  at  this  moment  remember  of  having  done 
any  one  thing  in  my  life  just  as  well  as  I 
could."  "Well,  you  ought  to  begin  if  you  are 
going  to  play  football  on  the  Harvard  team,  I 
will  tell  you  that";  and  away  he  went,  and  the 
boy  got  his  first  real  lesson  in  life  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  getting  a  good  grip  on  him- 
self if  he  was  going  to  play  football  success- 
fully. We  do  not  help  our  Exeter  brethren  to 
gently  bite  the  dust  except  we  go  to  the  con- 
test with  a  very  remarkable  grip  upon  our- 
selves. 

But  this  grip  upon  ourselves  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  immediate  realization.  It  is  one 
of  the  fallacies  of  life  that  if  one  really  gets  a 
hold  upon  himself  then  the  compound  divi- 
dend begins  immediately  to  be  paid  to  him. 
That  is  not  life.  You  do  not  get  the  grip  on 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  success  anyway.  If 
you  understand  yourself,  you  get  your  grip  on 
yourself  in  the  interests  of  character,  and 
build  up  a  character  which  will  be  strong 
enough  because  of  that  grip  to  stand  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  if 
these  be  the  portion  of  your  life,  and  still  hold 
its  self-integrity  and  its  self-respect. 

I  hope  you  boys  love  Robert  Browning. 
You  ought  to  make  friends  with  him  at  once, 
and  keep  the  friendship  all  through  your  life. 
While  you  are  getting  acquainted  with  him, 
remember  this  fact,  which  came  out  in  his 
early  manhood.  His  father  was  a  rich  man, 
so  that  Robert  Browning  did  not  need  in  order 
to  get  his  daily  bread  or  his  social  fellowship  to 
put  forth  any  persistent  efforts  himself,  but 
he  got  the  idea  that  just  because  his  father 
was  a  rich  man  and  had  given  him  educational 
opportunity,  that  he  ought  to  do  the  thing 
which  he  had  set  out  to  do,  not  by  the  grace 
of  his  father's  wealth,  but  by  the  inherent  and 
integral  quality  of  his  own  character.  And  do 
you  know  that  when  he  published  his  first 
book  he  could  not  get  a  single  soul  to  buy  it. 
They  could  not  sell  a  copy  of  his  poems,  and 
after  he  had  been  writing  poetry  for  thirty 
years,  cheerfully  and  persistently,  doing  his 
level  best  every  time,  he  wrote  this  line:  "Ye 
British  public,  ye  who  love  me  not";  and  yet 
the  time  came  when  because  of  this  grip  upon 
himself  which  was  stronger  than  any  of  the 
cyclones  of  life,  he  came  to  his  own,  and  today 
people  are  whispering,  "One  of  the  greatest 
minds  the  world  has  known  since  Shakespeare's 
day,"  and  the  number  of  people  in  the  world 
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who  put  a  half  hitch  upon  their  drooping 
spirits  through  one  of  his  poems  grows  with 
every  passsing  day. 

Take  the  same  truth  in  a  little  more  com- 
monplace illustration.  You  know  the  story 
about  the  New  Bedford  skipper,  who  had 
made  a  successful  trip  and  had  gotten  a  vessel 
full  of  whale  oil.  He  had  been  so  successful 
that  the  people  who  owned  the  ship  thought 
he  ought  to  have  a  better  one  and  a  bigger  one 
so  he  could  get  more  whale  oil;  so  they  fitted 
him  out  with  a  magnificent  ship  with  every 
kind  of  convenience  for  catching  whales  and 
storing  oil,  conveniences  he  had  never  known 
of  before;  and  he  sailed  away,  everyone  ex- 
pecting he  would  return  after  awhile  from  a 
most  wonderful  whaling  voyage.  He  was  gone 
for  three  years,  and,  when  he  came  back  again, 
the  stockholders  were  all  on  the  wharf  to  greet 
him.  They  came  aboard  his  ship;  they  looked 
around;  they  did  not  see  any  oil  here,  there  or 
elsewhere,  and  finally  some  one  snubbed  up  to 
the  old  captain,  who  was  a  man  of  very  few 
words,  and  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  trip  he 
had  had.  And  he  turned,  and  the  poet  makes 
him  say  the  words  in  his  own  fashion,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  sailing  around  for 
three  years,  and  he  had  not  seen  a  whale. 
"There  is  not  a  lick  of  oil  on  board,  but  we 
have  had  a  darned  good  sail,"  and  that 
"darned  good  sail"  was  simply  the  prelude  to 
the  next  trip,  though  its  discipline  and  power, 
when  he  should  recover  the  losses  of  yesterday 
in  the  anticipated  gains  of  tomorrow. 

Believe  me,  the  grip  upon  yourself,  your 
whole  self,  is  the  first  element  in  a  real,  vital 
life.  And  second  is  this,  an  appreciation  of  the 
girth  of  your  world — an  appreciation  of  the 
girth  of  your  world,  because  Esau  and  his 
world  was  very,  very  small.  It  wds  just  simply 
bucolic  in  its  environment,  and  Jacob's  world 
kept  growing  larger  and  larger  and  larger  and 
larger  as  the  true  elements  that  make  up  life 
ranged  themselves  in  solid  phalanx,  and  went 
against  those  deficiencies  of  character  about 
which  he  knew  until  they  drove  them  out  of 
sight. 

Just  at  present  there  is  no  question  before 
your  country,  the  American  people,  like  the 
question  of  what  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  today  of  the  girth  of  the 
world.  You  find  great  newspapers,  metro- 
politan newspapers,  which  will  put  at  the  head 
of  the  first  page  in  glaring  headlines  day  after 
day,  "America  First,  America  First."  Their 
world  is  just  as  big  as  the  commercial  demands 
of  America  are.  They  will  tell  you  that  we 
have  done  a  good  deal  for  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  stop  now, 
but  it  is  high  time  for  America  to  begin  to  take 
care  of  herself.    That  is  what  they  will  say. 


America  first.  Well,  is  that  the  girth  of  your 
world,  or  have  you  risen  to  something  of  the 
appreciation  even  of  old  Jacob  of  the  relation- 
ships of  those  great  principles  of  life  which 
cannot  be  bounded  even  by  the  blessed  Stars 
and  Stripes,  but  which  reach  around  the 
whole  world? 

The  outcome  of  the  war,  young  gentlemen, 
has  been  this:  that  it  has  put  our  young 
country, —  and  never  forget  that  we  are  the 
kiddie  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  we 
have  only  pretended  to  enter  into  internation- 
alism since  the  Spanish  War, —  this  war  has 
put  America  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  she 
never  has  been  before,  only  now  it  is  a  ques- 
tioning eye.  If  you  have  traveled  abroad  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  you  will  find  that  the  old 
world  is  just  like  an  old,  decrepit  man  lean- 
ing upon  the  shoulders  of  a  young  adolescent 
boy  called  America,  and  wondering  whether 
America  is  going  to  duck  and  let  the  old  man 
dowm,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  stand  in  the 
sturdy  manhood  of  young  impressionability 
and  keep  the  old  world  up.  That  is  the 
question  which  is  before  America  today, 
the  girth  of  our  world,  how  large  we  are.  We 
have  half  of  the  gold  of  the  world  in  our 
American  vaults  tonight.  We  have  one-third 
of  all  the  diamonds  in  the  world  glistening  in 
the  ears  and  on  the  bosoms  of  our  American 
women.  And  is  this  the  time  for  us  as  a 
nation, —  if  you  are  going  to  speak  simply 
commercially, —  is  this  the  time  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  hug  our  goods  in  selfishness,  and 
make  our  plans  simply  for  our  own  country 
irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  So  many 
people  are  saying:  We  know  it  is  a  needy 
world;  we  are  fortunate  here  in  America;  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  poor  dog  a 
bone.  Yes,  but  you  are  cutting  the  tenderloin 
off  the  bone  before  you  toss  it  to  him. 

That  is  the  danger  of  our  American  life 
to-day,  that  we  shall  come  to  believe  in  a 
restricted  girth  of  this  world  of  ours,  and 
written  all  over  that  girth  only  one  name,  and 
that  America,  America.  Nobody  is  such  a 
fool  as  to  believe  that  any  nation  has  not 
some  responsibilities  toward  itself,  but  let 
us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  those 
responsibilities  toward  ourselves  are  to  be  our 
all  consuming  responsibilities  in  these  days, 
that  we  must  not  disarm  because  it  will  dis- 
turb the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ammunition  business.  That  is  logic.  How 
great  is  your  world?  What  do  you  think  about 
the  girth  of  it?  Does  it  summon  you  to  any 
heroism?  Does  it  demand  of  you  any  cour- 
age? Does  it  wait  for  the  expression  of  the 
nobler  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  the  great, 
round  world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  come  to  us  so  recently 
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that  there  are  many,  many  citizens  in  the 
United  States  who  have  had  no  conception  of 
it?  Yet  we  have  been  sending  our  students 
abroad  to  study  in  the  great  universities  of  the 
old  world.  We  have  sent  them  to  Germany, 
and  that  is  fine;  we  have  sent  them  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  fine;  we  have  sent  them  to 
France,  and  that  is  fine,  until  the  notion  has 
almost  prevailed  that  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  world  to  send  our  students  for  foreign 
study  except  these  great  nations. 

Well,  what  about  Japan?  What  about 
China?  China  has  universities  today  where 
an  American  student  can  accumulate  his  in- 
formation and  his  experience  quite  as  advan- 
tageously as  he  can  secure  it  in  France  or  in 
England  or  in  Germany.  Why?  We  have  just 
learned  that  the  world  is  one,  and  that  the 
interests  of  one  portion  of  the  world  affect 
the  interests  of  all,  and  that  any  nation  today 
that  aspires  to  be  a  hermit  nation  and  take 
as  its  slogan,  for  example,  "America  first,"  has 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Its  idea  of  the 
girth  of  the  world  is  restricted. 

But  one  thing  more:  a  third  element  of 
virile  life  is  not  only  the  grip  upon  one's  self, 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  girth  upon 
the  world  into  which  we  have  come,  but  in 
the  third  place  it  is  a  personal  experience  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

Now,  the  difference  between  Esau  and 
Jacob  was  fundamentally  this:  Esau  had  no 
use  for  God,  and  no  regard  for  Him  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner.  Jacob  found  that 
those  higher  influences  which  touched  his  life 
and  gave  him  grace  to  battle  had  their  origin 
in  the  heart  of  the  Eternal.  Did  you  read  that 
speech  of  Vice  President  Coolidge  the  other 
day  —  a  Massachusetts  man,  by  the  way  — 
in  which  he  gave  it  as  his  judgment,  as  a 
great  publicist  and  statesman,  that  the  su- 
preme need  of  America  today  was  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  religion?  Did  you  read  that 
word  of  Lloyd  George,  published  perhaps  six 
months  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  England 
needed  more  than  anything  else  a  man  who 
was  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  John  Wesley 
and  a  General  Booth,  to  go  up  and  down 
England  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
back  again  to  religion?  Did  you  hear  that 
word  of  Herbert  Hoover,  uttered  in  New  York 
perhaps  six  months  ago,  Herbert  Hoover  who 
knows  our  country  probably  as  well  if  not 
better  than  any  public  man  we  have,  that  the 
need  of  America  just  now  was  a  new  respect 
for  and  appreciation  of  religion? 

In  one  of  our  great  quarterlies  just  two  or 
three  days  ago  there  was  published  by  one  of 
the  best-known  editors  in  the  world  a  state- 
ment with  relation  to  Christianity  at  the 
present  time,  what  had  happened  to  it,  and 


what  its  need  was;  and  he  said  this,  which  was 
mightily  suggestive:  That  it  seemed  to  him 
that  one  of  the  things  which  had  troubled 
Christianity  was  that  in  recent  years  it  had 
come  to  be  made  predominantly  the  posses- 
sion of  the  older  people,  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  resignation,  for  example,  and 
those  others  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  one  square  with  the  natural  changes  of 
ongoing  life.  And  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Christianity  was  a  religion  for  the 
young  people,  that  its  Founder  was  young. 

You  remember  Disraeli  said  the  history  of 
heroes  is  the  history  of  youth,  and  that  it  was 
time  not  to  disregard  those  splendid  principles 
of  resignation  which  are  in  the  blessed  Gospel, 
but  to  return  to  those  principles  of  resolution 
which  are  also  there,  and  which  always  in  the 
history  of  the  world  find  their  noblest  expres- 
sion in  the  breasts  of  youth. 

Who  was  it  that  won  the  Civil  War?  You 
see  the  old  veterans  now  and  then  walking 
in  the  Memorial  Day  procession.  They  did 
not  win  the  war.  It  was  those  veterans  who 
when  they  were  boys  won  the  war.  It  was 
boys  that  won  the  Civil  War.  And  who  won 
this  tremendous  war  out  of  which  we  have 
just  now  come?  Boys  won  it,  with  their  en- 
thusiasms, with  their  heroism,  with  their 
self-forgetfulness.  And  who  will  bring  the 
power  of  the  religious  life  which  is  not  de- 
cadent, but  which  is  a  bit  in  recession  since 
the  war,  who  will  bring  the  power  of  the  re- 
ligious life  back  again  to  the  fulness  of  its  old- 
time  strength?  The  youth  of  the  world  will 
bring  it  back,  as  the  youth  of  China  are  bring- 
ing it  back  today  with  a  passion  never  known 
there  before,  as  some  of  the  youths  of  Amer- 
ica are  doing. 

Never  think  for  a  moment  that  religion  is 
an  option  in  a  virile  life.  Never  think  of  it 
as  a  static  power,  as  so  far  away  that  you  are 
put  in  unusual  and  unnatural  relationships 
with  the  life  you  have  to  live  in  order  to  be  the 
subject  of  it.  Religion  is  courage;  religion  is 
eagerness;  religion  is  loyalty;  religion  is  reso- 
lution, and  whenever  you  are  putting  your 
whole  self  hard  against  the  task  of  your  life, 
and  are  employing  these  Heaven-born  agen- 
cies, you  are  being  religious  whether  you  real- 
ize it  or  not.  And  if  you  continue  the 
strength  of  your  mighty  struggle,  you  will 
have  the  experience  which  Jacob  had  of  a 
gradual  revelation  of  the  true  sources  of  that 
power  and  strength  and  courage  which  you 
need  every  day  for  the  conduct  of  your  manly 
and  of  your  virile  life. 

Henry  James  was  writing  to  a  friend  of  his 
once, —  and  it  is  significant  because  Henry 
James  said  it, —  and  he  said  this:  "My  friend, 
live  by  your  soul,  for  life  on  any  other  theory 
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turns  out  to  be  a  cell."  That  is  the  lesson  of 
the  afternoon.  That  is  the  difference  between 
Esau  and  Jacob.  For  Esau  life  turned  out  to 
be  a  cell  because  it  was  not  based  right.  For 
Jacob,  who  lived  increasingly  by  his  soul, 
conquering  himself  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  life  turned  out  to  be  an  influence  which 
percolating  down  through  centuries  has 
touched  your  life  and  mine,  and  made  them 
finer  and  stronger. 

Oh,  it  is  a  fine  thing,  young  gentlemen,  to 
grow.  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  young  gentlemen, 
to  grow.  But  the  fearfulness  of  it  shades  off 
into  the  fineness  of  it  when  one  has  learned 
the  relationships  between  his  life  and  the  life 
of  the  Most  High,  and  has  made  it  the  choice 
purpose  of  his  life  to  live  in  the  large  with  the 
divine  power,  getting  his  grip  upon  himself, 
appreciating  the  girth  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  and  to  which  he  is  to  minister,  and 
experiencing  in  his  own  soul  the  grace  of  that 
living  God  in  whose  presence  life  never  be- 
comes a  cell,  but  a  growing  and  a  glorious- 
satisfaction. 

You  are  like  Paracelsus  today,  you  are 
facing  the  unknown,  you  are  going  to  meet  the 
unexpected.  What  are  the  arrows  in  the 
quiver  which  you  propose  to  put  upon  the 
bowstring  of  your  life  and  shoot?  Remember 
what  Paracelsus  said: 

"I  go  to  prove  my  soul! 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive!  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not :  but  unless  God  send  his  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
In  some  time,  his  good  time,  I  shall  arrive; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  his  good  time!" 

The  boys  grew.  God  grant  that  you  may 
grow  Godward,  and  not  earthward  in  these 
precarious  days,  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
have  come  to  the  King. 


The  following  days  were  devoted  to  final 
examinations  among  the  student  body,  and 
to  special  work  in  completion  of  the  school 
year.  On  Wednesday  evening,  however,  was 
held  the  annual  competition  for  the  Andrew 
D.  Potter  prizes  in  original  declamation,  open 
only  to  Seniors  receiving  their  diplomas. 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  presided,  and  an- 
nounced the  order  of  speaking,  which  was  as 
follows : — ■ 

Alexander  Pearson  Preston       Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Our  Relations  With  Japan 
George  P.  Ludlam  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Humanity  and  the  Advance  or  Civilization 
Arthur  Maurice  Rosenbloom  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Main  Street" 
Hugh  Langdon  Elsbree       Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 
Our  Relations  With  Japan 


Richard  Gordon  Griffith  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rupert  Brooke 

The  judges — Messrs.  Henry  A.  Bodwell, 
Thaxter  Eaton,  and  Eugene  M.  Weeks,  all 
of  Andover  —  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $30 
to  George  P.  Ludlam,  2d,  and  the  second 
prize  of  $20  to  Hugh  Langdon  Elsbree. 

The  formal  Commencement  program  open- 
ed on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  16, 
with  the  Class  Day  exercises,  which  took  place 
beneath  the  elms  in  front  of  the  Borden 
Gymnasium.  The  committee  in  charge  was 
composed  of  Luther  S.  Hammond  Jr.  (Chair- 
man), James  F.  Burns,  Saxby  M.  Tillson,  R. 
Wilson  Wingate,  and  Robert  Stevenson  3d. 
Henry  Augustus  Willard  2d  read  the  History. 
The  Oration,  which  was  well  written  and  ad- 
mirably delivered,  was  the  work  of  Alfred 
Damon  Lindley.  The  Class  Poem,  prepared 
by  Charles  H.  D.  Robbins,  Jr.,  had  high  merit. 
After  the  pronouncement  of  the  Prophecy,  by 
David  Calhoun  Jones,  the  Senior  Class  Pres- 
ident, Luther  S.  Hammond,  Jr.,  transferred, 
with  appropriate  words,  the  ivy  and  the  tradi- 
tional spade  to  Robert  G.  Allen,  President  of 
the  Upper  Middle  Class,  who  responded  fit- 
tingly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  program  the 
Seniors,  with  their  families,  attended  a  re- 
ception given  them  by  Principal  Stearns  on 
the  lawn  of  his  residence;  while  the  visiting 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  school  were  in- 
vited to  a  tea,  sponsored  by  the  faculty  and 
held  in  the  Peabody  House.  Other  smaller 
social  gatherings  took  place  in  various  society 
houses  during  the  late  afternoon. 

The  evening  was  also  filled  with  events.  The 
different  reunion  classes  gathered  for  their 
class  dinners  at  various  places  on  the  Hill,  the 
largest  assemblage  being  in  the  Peabody 
House,  where  the  class  of  1896  was  quartered. 
At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Stone  Chapel,  Mr. 
Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  gave  the  annual  Com- 
mencement recital  on  the  William  C.  Egleston 
Memorial  Organ.  Following  this,  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  old  campus,  where,  on  a 
temporary  wooden  stage  erected  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  lawn,  the  Dramatic  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns, 
presented  Eugene  O'NeiFs  one  act  tragedy 
Where  the  Cross  is  Made.  The  warm  evening 
and  the  clear  moonlit  sky  were  effective  in 
making  the  performance  successful;  but  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
acting  and  the  stage  management,  which  was 
of  a  quality  not  always  found  even  in  profes- 
sional performances. 

In  strict  accordance  with  tradition,  the 
band  played  a  series  o'  :  lections  on  the  corner 
of  Phillips  and  Main  S._eet  at  nine  o'clock  on 
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Friday  morning;  and  the  procession  then 
formed  to  march  to  the  chapel  —  the  Senior 
Class  in  the  van,  followed  by  the  Trustees, 
the  Faculty,  and  the  visiting  alumni.  Even 
with  its  greatly  increased  seating  capacity, 
the  chapel  was  completely  filled  when  Princi- 
pal Alfred  E.  Stearns  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  shortly  after  ten  o'clock.  The  pro- 
gram opened  with  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Cum  Laude  Society,  established  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  high  attainment  in  scholarship. 
Membership  was  conferred  on  twenty  stu- 
dents, the  largest  number  ever  to  be  initiated 
at  any  Commencement  since  the  society  was 
formed.  Those  who  were  thus  made  members 
were  as  follows: — ■ 

William  James  Carpenter,  Hugh  Langdon 
Elsbree,  Everett  Franklin  Hatch,  Malcolm 


Colby  Henderson,  Donald  Wallace  Leach, 
Alfred  Damon  Lindley,  Norman  Lathrop 
Mansfield,  Oliver  Boutwell  Merrill,  Jr., 
Ronald  Alexander  Mitchell,  Randolph  Hight 
Perry,  Allexander  Pearson  Preston,  Charles 
Henry  Darlington  Robbins,  Jr.,  Arthur 
Maurice  Rosenbloom,  John  Webster  San- 
born, Benjamin  McLane  Spock,  George 
Chadbourne  Taylor,  Jr.,  Frederic  Melvin 
Wheclock,  Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Arthur 
Morton  Worthington,  Jr.,  From  the  class  of 
1920:  John  Van  Antwerp  Fine. 


Dr.  Stearns  then  introduced  President 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, who  delivered  the  address  to  the  new- 
ly admitted  members.  President  Hopkins, 
whose  remarks  were  heard  with  the  keenest 
attention  and  interest,  spoke  as  follows: — 


DR.  HOPKINS'S  ADDRESS 


It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  life  that  it  has 
been  so  difficult  to  see  the  things  closest  to  us 
in  their  true  proportions  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large.  Those  things  with  which  we 
are  most  intimately  in  contact  incline  either 
to  loom  too  big  or  else  to  a  considerable  extent 
we  overlook  them,  in  the  eagerness  of  our 
desire  to  see  the  things  afar. 

The  most  thoughtful  men  alive  compre- 
hend but  insufficiently  the  significance  of  the 
present  days  of  violent  transformation  in  the 
organization  and  thought  amongst  the  peoples 
of  the  earth;  and  to  mankind  at  large,  the  sight 
of  nations  in  convulsion  or  near  to  death  from 
exhaustion  has  become  a  matter  of  but  casual 
interest,  like  other  phases  of  our  daily  routines. 

It  is  a  responsibility,  however,  that  must  be 
accepted  by  educated  men,  to  realize  that  for 
this  and  coming  generations  the  world  has 
been  changed  with  an  abruptness  never 
equalled  before,  and  that  the  whole  theory 
of  life  is  being  revised  to  a  degree  that  will 
make  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  future 
so  different  from  those  of  the  past  that  new 
capacities  of  intelligence  will  be  necessary  for 
men  who  wish  to  qualify  in  such  heroic  days! 

If,  perchance,  such  statements  seem  but  in 
conformity  with  the  seriousness  attaching 
to  commencements,  which  has  been  wont  to 
arouse  amused  comment  from  critical  para- 
graphers,  let  us,  for  instance,  look  at  the  un- 
concealed facts  in  regard  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  —  Russia  in  overwhelming  despair, 
I  taly  struggling  to  hold  back  from  the  over- 
throw of  her  social  order,  Germany  laboring 
against  complete  chaos,  France  striving  for 
rehabilitation,  or  England  fighting  off  the 
breakup  of  her  empire. 


Even  if  we  accept  as  fact  the  vainglorious 
Phariseeism  which  thanks  God  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men  are,  still  we  cannot  ignore 
the  effects  of  contagion  nor  hold  ourselves 
safeguarded  against  infection  from  the  adver- 
sities which  affect  others. 

The  quiet,  even  current  of  progress  has 
been  interrupted  and  the  waters  of  life  are 
swift  and  treacherous.  I  have  been  in  the 
North  Country  at  the  time  of  the  great  log- 
drives  in  the  spring,  and  have  seen  millions 
of  feet  of  the  trunks  of  great  trees  floating 
peacefully  on  the  bosom  of  streams  which 
flowed  quietly  between  wide  banks,  and  need- 
ed only  the  occasional  touch  of  cant-hook  or 
peavey-pole  in  the  hands  of  the  guarding 
riverman,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  crew 
loafed  and  sang,  in  calm  assurance  that  no 
danger  could  arise.  And  then  I  have  seen  at  a 
curve  where  the  river  turned,  or  between  nar- 
rowing banks  which  bounded  threatening 
rapids,  the  drive  speed  up  and  the  logs  begin 
to  twist  and  jam,  where  every  available  man, 
standing  in  ice-cold  water  to  his  waist,  strained 
and  fought  to  save  the  drive  from  destruction 
and  himself  from  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  analogy 
between  this  scene  of  the  northern  timber 
zones,  and  the  flow  of  civilization  through 
successive  generations.  Within  our  own  times, 
we  have  known  peace  and  quiet,  and  life's 
affairs  flowed  gently  on  with  but  occasional 
need  of  violent  effort,  but  now  we  are  at  the 
turn,  and  before  us  loom  the  rapids,  safe  pas- 
sage of  which  requires  the  maximum  effort 
of  every  man.  In  the  supreme  effort  now,  the 
strength  of  none  can  be  spared. 

The  most  paralyzing  sentiment  that  enters 
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the  mind  of  man  is,  "But  what  can  one  man 
do  against  forces  so  great?  It  is  here,  without 
question,  that  education  ought  to  begin  to 
operate  and  it  ought  to  give  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  All  literature  and  history  alike 
prove  that  a  very  few  men  can  redeem  a  situa- 
tion. Gideon's  band  was  picked  on  a  basis  of 
one  in  ten.  God  demanded  but  ten  good  men 
from  the  population  of  Sodom  to  redeem  it. 

As  has  been  said,  "The  uplifting  of  man  has 
been  the  work  of  a  chosen  few;  a  few  cities,  a 
few  races,  a  few  great  ages,  have  scaled  the 
heights  for  us  and  made  the  upward  way  easy." 

There  is  impressed  upon  each  individual, 
now,  the  necessity  for  such  a  revaluation  of 
customs  and  institutions  of  society  as  has 
never  been  known.  And  it  specifically  rests 
upon  that  portion  of  us  who  have  the  privi- 
leges of  such  a  school  as  this,  or  who  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  policies  and  the 
practices  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to 
see  that  in  the  value  which  we  place  upon  our 
traditions  and  the  affection  with  which  we 
view  customs  of  the  past,  we  nevertheless 
weigh  these  carefully  and  recognize  that  now, 
as  never  so  clearly  before,  the  progress  of  the 
immediate  future  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  education  of  the  present,  and 
upon  the  intelligence  of  those  men  who  go 
forth  from  the  schools. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  many  of 
these  youth  will  of  themselves  appreciate  that 
their  own  fortune  in  life  will  be  good  or  bad, 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  utilize  to 
maximum  advantage  those  opportunities  which 
have  come  to  them  in  abundance  that  may 
never  come  to  them  again.  For  that  other 
group  of  men,  who  will  not  of  themselves  rec- 
ognize these  facts,  there  will  be  necessity  that 
their  associates  shall  put  them  by,  that  pro- 
gress may  sweep  on  and  not  be  impeded  by 
laggards. 

The  principle  is  a  clear  one.  It  is  well  known 
that  expeditions  into  the  arctic  regions  will  not 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is  not 
physically  fit,  because  his  incapacity  will  not 
only  be  a  misfortune  to  himself,  but  will  in- 
volve danger  and  possibly  misfortune  to  the 
group  as  a  whole.  In  like  way,  as  we  look 
ahead  into  the  perplexing  years  before  us,  it 
is  of  greater  consequence  to  the  men  them- 
selves now  students  that  their  associates 
should  do  their  work  well  and  develop  their 
individual  capacities  than  it  can  be  to  anyone 
else.  For  the  careless,  or  ignorant,  or  bad 
man  is  going  to  be  a  handicap  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  as  seldom  before  and  such  a 
man  is  going  to  affect  the  welfare  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

We  come  thus  to  the  value  of  scholarship, 
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and  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  standards 
such  as  those  for  which  Phillips  And  over 
stands  so  definitely!  For  whether  or  not 
scholarship  be  accepted  as  all  essential  in  it- 
self, its  importance  becomes  tremendous  when 
we  gain  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  measure  of  one's  intellectual  possibilities. 
But  those  schools  cannot  be  considered  com- 
pletely good  which  consider  their  duty  done 
when  they  have  done  their  all  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  alone.  A  truly  good  school 
must  assume  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  as  well,  or  as  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  put  it,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  "The  first  and  principal  object  is  the 
promotion  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue."  We  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  even  the  elimination 
of  badness  is  not  the  whole  of  developing 
character,  for  character  must  be  not  only 
passively  good  but  in  these  days  it  must  be 
of  moral  fibre  enough  to  be  felt  by  and  to  in- 
fluence those  with  whom  it  is  brought  into 
contact.  In  the  same  way  that  evil  directed 
by  intelligence  is  more  dangerous  than  brain- 
less badness,  so  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
open  to  the  danger  of  doing  the  community- 
harm  if  they  ignore  the  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard and  develop  strength  of  character,  while 
stimulating  intellectual  processes. 

I  think  that  in  some  ways  I  never  gained 
more  profit  from  anything  than  from  a  course 
in  philosophy  in  my  college  days,  which  we 
studied  under  the  title  of  "The  Nature  of 
Goodness."  In  this  we  learned  that  goodness 
is  a  relative  term,  having  its  application  with 
entirely  different  meanings  to  different  things, 
but  indicating  always  excellence  for  the  main 
purpose  for  which  any  specific  thing  exists. 
I  know  that  this  is  not  a  particularly  lucid 
statement  of  what  I  mean,  but  perhaps  I  can 
show  it  more  clearly  by  illustration.  We  see 
a  great  horse  lunging  into  his  collar  and  pull- 
ing a  heavy  load  up  a  hill,  and  we  say,  "That's 
a  good  horse."  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a 
lithe,  trim  horse  on  the  boulevard,  pulling 
a  sulky  at  remarkable  speed,  and  we  say  again, 
"That's  a  good  horse."  And  yet  the  qualities 
of  goodness  are  very  different.  One  is  good 
because  of  his  strength,  and  the  other  is  good 
because  of  his  fast  pace. 

Or  again,  we  are  in  the  hills  on  a  vacation 
period  and  we  plan  a  morning's  fishing.  We 
awake  and  find  that  the  sky  is  overcast  and 
that  the  day  is  dull,  or  possibly  rainy.  We 
say,  "This  is  a  good  day."  But  our  opinion 
of  the  day  is  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  planned  for  that  morning 
a  trip  up  the  mountainside  for  the  view. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  at  a  dog  show  with  a 
friend,  and  in  cages  across  the  aisle  from  each 
other  there  were  two  beautiful  dogs,  one  a 


Great  Dane  and  one  a  Pomeranian.  We  look- 
ed first  at  one  and  said,  "That  is  a  good  dog," 
and  then  turned  and  said  the  same  of  the  other. 
And  yet  the  goodness  of  one  was  largely  in  its 
size  and  of  the  other  in  its  smallness.  It  is 
possible,  and  not  even  unlikely,  that  neither 
of  these  dogs  would  have  been  a  good  house- 
hold pet  in  the  sense  that  we  would  say  to  our 
own  fireside  pet,  "That's  a  good  dog,"  when 
because  of  his  intelligence  or  his  obedience 
we  are  pleased  with  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  goodness 
we  crave  for  man? 

We  may  assume  that  a  good  education  is  one 
which  produces  good  men.  What  qualities, 
then,  must  men  have  to  be  good! 

There  are  certain  fundamental  things.  I 
have  already  said  that  character  and  moral 
fibre  are  essentia'.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
most  powerful  figure  that  the  American  fin- 
ancial world  has  ever  known  was  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  he  was 
asked  upon  what  basis  he  gave  or  withheld  his 
financial  support,  in  dealing  with  individuals 
or  corporations,  and  without  hesitation  he 
answered,  "Character."  The  same  thing 
applies  all  down  the  line,  even  to  the  employ- 
ment office  of  the  small  industrial  concern.  For 
if  there  are  several  applicants  for  one  job  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  employer  in  undertaking  to 
find  out  which  candidate  is  of  the  best  char- 
acter, and  in  engaging  him. 

In  the  same  way,  health  is  vital  to  complete 
goodness.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course, 
that  the  individual  who  fights  against  bad 
health  throughout  his  life  thereby  may  not 
win  great  distinction  for  himself,  and  perhaps 
have  greater  credit  because  of  the  fight  which 
he  has  made.  I  do,  however,  mean  speci- 
fically to  say  that  lack  of  health  is  a  handicap; 
and  to  such  degree  as  we  are  responsible  for  it 
in  ourselves,  through  not  having  conserved 
our  health  properly,  to  that  extent  it  makes  us 
incomplete  in  our  goodness,  whatever  other 
qualities  we  may  have.  It  is  perhaps  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
health,  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  such  customs 
as  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  the  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  is  leading  to  the 
markedly  changed  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  such  excesses. 

In  the  same  way,  things  of  much  less  import 
may  deserve  consideration  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  add  to  or  detract  from  the  phys- 
ical reserve  of  the  individual.  A  man  escapes 
financial  bankruptcy  by  having  enough  money 
in  the  bank  to  meet  the  demands  in  time 
of  unexpected  stress.  And  it  is  much  the 
same  with  us  in  regard  to  health,  or  even 
living  and  dying.    If  we  safeguard  our  health 
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and  have  a  reserve  of  it,  the  germ  of  a  conta- 
gious disease,  or  the  depleted  strength  of 
nerves  or  heart,  are  offset  by  the  health  that 
we  have  saved  up  and  "put  into  the  bank." 
It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  admitted 
that  health,  or  lack  of  it,  is  not  nearly  as  much 
a  matter  of  chance  as  it  used  to  be  considered, 
in  days  gone  by.  To  a  large  extent  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have, 
in  this  regard,  the  essential  quality  of  goodness. 

We  do  not  need,  of  course,  in  such  an  assem- 
bly as  this,  to  speak  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  intelligence  for  the  highest  goodness,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  using  it,  of  completeness. 
We  miss  much  in  thisworld  that  might  be  done 
to  the  advantage  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
to  the  infinite  pleasure  of  the  individuals  who 
sometimes  undertake  to  do  it,  because  of  the 
fact  that  trained  minds  and  disciplined  in- 
tellectual processes  have  been  denied  these, 
who  might  otherwise  have  accomplished  what 
they  fail  to  do  because  of  badly  designed  effort. 

The  intellectual  capacity  demanded  of  men 
of  the  generation  going  out  from  Andover 
today  is  beyond  parallel,  as  compared  with 
what  has  been  demanded  of  men  in  former 
times,  and  such  capacity  can  only  be  developed 
among  men  of  disciplined  minds,  such  as  com- 
pose a  group  like  this. 

The  range  of  history  is  indispensable  for 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  present. 
"The  scholar,"  says  Gilbert  Murray,  "secures 
his  freedom  by  keeping  hold  always  of  the 
past,  and  treasuring  up  the  best  out  of  the 
past,  so  that  in  a  present  that  may  be  angry 
or  sordid  he  can  call  back  memories  of  calm 
or  of  high  passion;  in  a  present  that  requires 
resignation  or  courage,  he  can  call  back  the 
spirit  with  which  brave  men  long  ago  faced 
the  same  evils.  He  draws  out  of  the  past  high 
thoughts  and  great  emotions;  he  also  draws 
the  strength  that  comes  from  communion  or 
brotherhood." 

Men  of  today  are  called  upon,  however,  not 
only  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent but  to  solve  them,  if  the  future  is  to  be 
safeguarded.  New  responsibilities  are  thus 
imposed  upon  us  for  true  thinking  that  shall 
erect  a  working  hypothesis  of  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
times  and  for  those  times  which  shall  follow. 

We  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  for  a  long 
period  that  it  is  necessary  accurately  to  calcu- 
late and  to  estimate  the  forces  of  stress  and 
strain  upon  material  substances  if  we  are  to 
be  safe  in  the  use  of  these,  and,  yet,  with  all 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  evolving 
such  mathematical  formulae,  it  seems  to  have 
been  only  comparatively  recently  that  there 
has  been  any  acute  consciousness  in  the  hu- 
man mind  that  civilization  is  subject  to  stress 


and  strains  which  can  be  calculated,  provided 
we  can  devise  the  social  equations  and  can  cod- 
ify facts  sufficiently  to  draw  up  the  formulae 
by  which  to  judge  to  what  extent  society  can 
bear  the  pressure  of  contemporary  conditions, 
and  provided  we  can  evolve  the  reckoning  to 
know  how  to  meet  the  strains  that  are  put 
upon  life  today. 

We  see  a  great  ocean  liner  balanced  with 
bow  and  stern  overhanging  the  giant  wave 
which  is  tossing  it  about,  and  if  we  think  of  it 
in  physical  terms,  we  marvel  at  the  accuracy 
of  estimate  which  has  made  possible  the 
building  of  anything  capable  of  standing  the 
strain,  first  of  being  supported  in  the  middle 
with  both  ends  unsupported,  and  next  of 
being  supported  at  both  ends,  and  thus  to 
face  great  storms  and  giant  seas  with  hardly 
a  quiver! 

We  go  to  the  heights  of  the  skyscraper  of  the 
city  and  we  are  disturbed  not  at  all  by  the  hur- 
ricane which  rages  without  and  which,  per- 
haps, even  swings  the  peak  of  the  lofty  build- 
ing through  an  arc  plainly  perceptible,  for 
we  know  that  it  has  been  built  in  conformity 
with  formulae  accurate  to  calculate  those 
strains. 

Thus  it  is,  wherever  we  go,  on  bridge  or 
viaduct,  on  ocean  liner  or  railroad  train,  all 
about  us  we  find  the  absolute  reliance,  the 
infallible  conviction,  that  we  are  safe  because 
of  the  precision  with  which  these  formulae 
have  been  evolved  and  applied.  In  like  way, 
is  there  not  necessity  upon  us  —  and  not  only 
is  the  necessity  upon  us,  but  possibility  before 
us  —  of  evolving  from  this  world  laboratory 
of  conflict  and  controversy,  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been  possible  before,  something  of  like 
kind  and  like  measure  which  will  enable  us  to 
protect  the  structure  of  society  against  the 
stresses  and  the  strains  which  are  likely  to  fall? 

I  would  simply  add  a  suggestion  of  the 
obligation  that  rests  upon  the  men  of  Andover, 
because  of  the  privilege  which  has  been  theirs, 
which  no  right  could  have  won  for  them  — 
the  privilege  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
traditions,  the  associations,  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  this  old  and  great  Academy.  Its 
history  interwoven  with  the  history  of  this 
nation  from  its  earliest  years;  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
gone  forth  to  render  vital  service;  its  potential- 
ity greater  than  mind  can  estimate,  all  are  a 
part  of  a  precious  heritage,  made  available  to 
you  for  the  enlargement  and  betterment  of 
your  individual  lives.  May  each  prove  worthy 
of  this  great  boon! 

In  Lake  Champlain  lies  Rock  Dunder,  to 
whose  smallest  pebble  the  Indians  ascribed 
miraculous  power,  as  follows:  "Touch  this 
pebble  to  your  lips;  you  become  eloquent. 
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Lay  it  upon  your  head;  you  become  wise. 
Place  it  in  your  moccasin;  you  become  swift 
of  foot." 

In  a  very  tangible  way,  contact  and  associa- 
tion with  a  great  School  like  yours  may  de- 
velop latent  powers.  Therefore,  upon  each 
one  of  you  I  would  lay  earnest  injunction  to 
harbor  its  memories,  to  treasure  its  influences, 
and  to  keep  alive  its  inspiration,  applying 
these  to  the  mind  that  it  may  be  big  and  keen, 
to  the  soul  that  it  may  be  strong  and  true, 
and  to  the  heart  that  it  may  be  warm  and 
gentle. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  spirit  of  An- 
dover! 


Dr.  Stearns  then  read  the  long  list  of  prize 
awards,  each  recipient  walking  down  the  long 
aisle  to  the  platform  amid  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  This  ceremony,  which,  with  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  prizes,  takes 
each  year  more  time,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  Commencement  Week.  The  list 
of  awards  follows: 

IN  ENGLISH 

The  Draper  Prizes,  selected  declamations, 
$25,  $15.  Endowed  by  the  late  W.  F.  Draper 
of  the  Class  of  1843.  First,  Robert  Gray 
Allen,  Andover;  second,  William  Edward 
Parnall,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Means  Prizes,  original  declamations, 
$20,  $12,  $8.  Endowed  by  late  William  G. 
Means  of  Boston.  First,  Arthur  Maurice 
Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  second,  Hugh 
Langdon  Elsbree,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y.; 
third,  George  Henry  Danforth,  3rd,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

The  Robinson  Prizes,  extemporaneous 
debate,  $10,  $10,  $10.  Endowed  by  the  late 
Henry  S.  Robinson  of  Andover.  Alfred  Da- 
mon Lindley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Adolph 
Bernard  Loveman,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  John 
Joseph  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes,  best  essays  on 
assigned  subjects.  $30,  $20.  Sustained  by 
J.  Tracy  Potter,  Class  of  1890.  First,  George 
P.  Ludlam,  New  York  City;  second,  Hugh 
Langdon  Elsbree,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

The  Schweppe  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
English,  $30,  $20.  Sustained  by  Charles  H. 
Schweppe,  Class  of  1898.  First,  Donald 
Eaton  Carr,  New  York  City;  second,  Richard 
Gordon  Griffith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Goodhue  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  Eng- 
lish literature  and  composition,  including  the 
more  practical  topics  of  elementary  rhetoric, 
$15,  $10.  Sustained  by  the  family  of  the  late 
i  Francis  A.  Goodhue.  First,  Arthur  Maurice 
Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  second,  Henry 
Forbush  Howe,  Cohasset,  Mass.;  honorable 


mention,  Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

IN  GREEK 
The  Cook  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  Greek, 
$20,  $12,  $8.  Endowment  by  the  late  Joseph 
Cook,  LL.D.  of  the  Class  of  1857.  First, 
Carleton  Stevens  Coon,  Wakefield,  Mass.; 
second,  William  Greene,  Denver,  Colorado; 
third,  George  P.  Ludlam,  2nd,  New  York 
City. 

IN  LATIN 

The  Dove  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  Latin, 
$20,  $15,  $10.  Founded  by  the  late  G.  W. 
W.  Dove  of  Andover,  and  sustained  by  his 
sons.  First,  Frederic  Melvin  Wheelock, 
Lawrence;  second,  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman, 
Jr.,  Beirut,  Syria;  third,  John  Webster  San- 
born, Andover. 

IN  THE  CLASSICS 

The  Valpey  Classical  Prizes  in  Latin  and 
Greek  composition,  $10,  $10.  Founded  by 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Val- 
pey, Class  of  1854.  Latin:  Donald  Eaton 
Carr,  New  York  City;  Greek:  Harry  Gaylord 
Dorman,  Jr.,  Beirut,  Syria. 

IN  GERMAN 

The  Robert  Stevenson  German  Prize,  for 
excellence  in  German  Composition,  founded 
by  Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Class  of  1896,  $12. 
Wilfred  Arthur  Kemp,  Methuen.  Honorable 
Mention,  Stanley  deJ.  Osborne,  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala,  and  Carl  Philip  Sahler, 
Harlingen,  N.  J. 

The  John  Aiken  German  Prizes,  for  excel- 
lence in  German  prose,  $20,  $10.  Sustained 
by  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1873  in  memory 
of  Trustees  from  1845  to  1883.  First,  Grant 
Carpenter  Manson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  second, 
Stanley  deJongh  Osborne,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

IN  FRENCH 

The  Frederic  Holkins  Taylor  Prize,  for 
excellence  in  French  conversation  or  French 
composition.  Founded  in  1908  by  an  anon- 
ymous friend  of  the  class  of  1867,  $8.  Martyr 
Edward  Martros,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
Honorable  mention,  Nicholas  Guyot  Cameron, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  Converse  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  Math- 
ematics in  the  Classical  Department  as  de- 
termined by  an  examination  in  the  original 
work  of  Plane  Geometry,  $20,  $15,  $10. 
Endowed  by  the  late  E.  B.  Convers  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Class  of  1857.  First,  Theodore 
Lyman  Crockett,  Brandon,  Vt.;  second, 
Gerald  Dale  Dorman,  Beirut,  Syria;  third, 
Thomas  Smitham,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
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IN  PHYSICS 
The  Wm.  S.  Wadsworth  Prize,  for  excellence 
in  physics,  $10.  Sustained  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Wadsworth  of  Philadelphia,  Class  of  1887. 
Awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Scientific  De- 
partment having  the  highest  grade  of  work  for 
the  year.  Malcolm  Colby  Henderson,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  Dalton  Prize,  for  excellence  in  Chemis- 
try, $50.  Awarded  for  the  highest  grade  of 
work  for  the  entire  year.  Thomas  Evans, 
East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

IN  HISTORY 

The  American  History  Prize,  for  excellence 
in  American  History,  $50.  Hugh  Langdon 
Elsbree,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

The  George  Lauder  Prize,  for  excellence  in 
English  History,  in  memory  of  George  Lauder 
of  the  Class  of  1897,  $50.  Robert  Proctor 
McClure,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Honorable  Men- 
tion, John  Joseph  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

IN  PHILOSOPHY 
Awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a 
prize  examination  covering  the  work  of  the 
year,  $10.  Hugh  Langdon  Elsbree,  Preston 
Hollow,  N.  Y.  Honorable  Mention,  Arthur 
Maurice  Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IN  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
A  prize  for  excellence  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, $15.    Divided  between  John  Patterson 
Ramsey,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  Vt.,  and  George  Bell 
Dyer,  New  York  City. 

FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
The  Butler-Thwing  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  has  secured 
the  highest  average  on  the  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  Academy.  Sustained  by 
Francis  Wendell  Butler-Thwing,  Class  of 
1908,  $15.  Richard  Dunbar  Miller,  Racine, 
Wis. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  maintained  the 
highest  general  average  in  scholarship,  $50. 
Sustained  by  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  Class  of 
1897.  Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
The  Fuller  Prize.  Awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  best  exemplified 
and  upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school,  $50. 
Sustained  by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  Class  of 
1894.  Roy  Wilson  Wingate,  Jr.,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 


The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  who,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  school  for  at  least  three  years,  has  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faculty  shown  the  greatest 
general  improvement,  $50.  Sustained  by 
Joseph  Edward  Otis,  class  of  1888.  James 
Ferguson  Burns,  Jr.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  attains  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  ath- 
letics. Given  by  the  Yale  Club  of  Boston. 
Roy  Wilson  Wingate,  Jr.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

The  James  Warren  Feeney  Cup,  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  attains 
the  greatest  leadership  in  scholarship  and 
athletics.  Given  in  memory  of  James  War- 
ren Feeney,  Class  of  1913,  by  Byron  Joseph 
Feeney,  Class  of  1920.  Charles  Watson,  3rd, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  Prize,  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
combined  with  either  excellence  in  manly 
sports  or  with  any  example  of  distinguished 
moral  courage  or  endeaVor.  For  a  student 
who  is  taking  the  preliminary  examinations 
for  Harvard  College.  Thomas  Smitham, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  James  Greenleaf  Fuller  Memorial 
Scholarship.  Sustained  by  Samuel  Lester 
Fuller  of  the  Class  of  1894  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  $200.  Available  during  his  senior 
year  for  a  student  of  limited  means  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  embodies  in 
scholarship,  character  and  influence  the  best 
ideals  of  school  life.  Donald  McPherson 
Gray,  Newton  Center. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarships.  Sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer  of  the 
Class  of  1871,  $300.  1.  Available  for  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  during  his 
Freshman  year  in  Harvard  College;  the  award, 
based  on  high  scholarship,  to  be  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  recipient's  senior  year  in  the 
school.    Randolph  Hight  Perry,  Andover. 

2.  $300.  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  high 
scholarship  to  a  member  of  the  incoming 
senior  class  who  is  preparing  for  Harvard;  the 
award  to  be  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
student's  Middle  year  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  up  to  that  time.  James  Martin, 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

The  Henry  P.  Wright  Scholarship.  Sus- 
tained by  an  alumnus  of  the  academy  in  mem- 
ory of  Henry  P.  Wright,  P.  A.  '63,  late  dean 
of  Yale  College,  $300.  Awarded  on  the  basis 
of  high  scholarship  and  character  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class  who  is  preparing  for 
Yale;  the  award  to  be  announced  at  the  close 
of  the  student's  Upper  Middle  year  and  on  the 
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basis  of  his  record  up  to  that  time.  Nicholas 
Guyot  Cameron,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend  Scholar- 
ship. Sustained  by  John  A.  Keppelman,  of 
the  Class  of  1897,  in  memory  of  his  classmate 
and  friend,  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend, 
$300.  Awarded  at  graduation  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class  preparing  for  Yale,  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  is  entitled 
through  scholarship,  character  and  influence 
to  special  commendation.  Everett  Franklin 
Hatch,  Andover. 

The  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. Sustained  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1894,  and  awarded  annually  by  the  Principal 
to  a  worthy  student  of  limited  means,  $200. 
Leo  Francis  Daley,  Andover. 

The  George  Webster  Otis  Scholarship. 
Sustained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Otis  in 
memory  of  their  son,  George  Webster  Otis  of 
the  Class  of  1914.  Awarded  to  a  student 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  com- 
bines the  qualities  of  sound  character  and  high 
ambition,  $250.  Roger  Walker  Batchelcler, 
North  Reading. 


The  John  P.  Hopkins  Scholarship,  founded 
in  1921  by  Boetius  H.  Sullivan,  Class  of  1905. 
To  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of 
the  student  body  whose  record  for  the  school 
year  is  free  from  demerit,  absence,  and  tardy 
marks.  In  case  no  student  is  found  to  have 
completed  the  year  free  from  demerit,  absence, 
and  tardy  marks,  the  faculty  shall  determine 
which  candidate  has  most  nearly  met  the 
terms  of  the  requirements  as  specified  and 
shall  make  the  award  accordingly,  $250. 
Donald  Bioughton  Grover,  Petersham,  Mass. 

The  LeRoy  Martin  Scholarship.  Sustained 
by  a  brother,  is  available  for  a  Phillips  Acad- 
emy graduate  of  limited  means  during  his 
Freshman  year  in  Yale  University;  the  award 
is  made  by  the  Principal  at  the  close  of  the 
recipient's  Senior  year  in  the  school  and  on  the 
basis  of  character  and  ability.  $500.  William 
Francis  Halloran,  Methuen. 

The  Gordon  Ferguson  Allen  memorial  schol- 
arship, to  be  used  for  a  deserving  student  of 
character  and  scholarship  and  of  limited 
means.  $250.  Awarded  to  Carlos  Eben 
Allen,  Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 


DR.  STEARNS'S  ADDRESS 


Dr.  Stearns  then  addressed  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  in  the  following  words. 

"Young  gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class: 
It  becomes  my  privilege  this  morning,  acting 
on  behalf  of  my  brethren  on  the  faculty,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  to 
bestow  upon  you  the  definite  and  tangible 
recognition  of  your  success  and  achievement 
during  your  school  course  at  Andover. 

"I  never  come  to  these  occasions  without 
very  deep  and  mingled  feelings, — feelings  of 
gratitude  that  you  have  rounded  out  your 
course  so  well,  feelings  of  congratulation  on 
these  definite  successes  which  you  have  un- 
doubtedly achieved,  and  yet  feelings  of  keen 
and  deep  regret  that  now  at  this  stage  when 
we  have  come  to  know  you,  to  appreciate  you, 
to  understand  you  as  perhaps  never  before, 
we  must  pass  you  on  to  the  larger  institu- 
tions or  to  the  life  of  the  world  outside  which 
calls  for  you, — a  call  which  you  must,  if  you 
are  men,  heed  and  answer. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  just 
when  we  have  brought  these  fellows  year 
after  year  up  to  the  close  of  a  course  where 
they  have  learned  what  the  School  means, 
have  learned  what  its  ideals  really  signify, 
have  felt  the  grip  of  its  surroundings  and  the 
uplift  of  its  atmosphere,  when  they  are  best 
qualified  perhaps  to  render  us  their  largest 
service,  we  should  be  compelled  to  hand  them 


on  to  others,  to  loose  them  from  our  midst 
with  all  the  splendid  influence  which  they 
might  exert  if  they  were  here.  As  I  think 
about  that,  it  simply  tends  to  drive  home  to 
me  the  great  truth  that  all  through  life  the 
man  who  is  not  fighting  for  something  bigger 
and  finer  and  larger  than  he  has  yet  achieved 
is  the  man  who  is  actually  standing  still  or 
falling  slowly  back. 

"  College  is  calling  to  you  for  larger  effort,  for 
a  greater  field  of  endeavor,  for  a  wider  accom- 
plishment and  a  most  intense  responsibility. 
Some  of  you,  who  do  not  go  to  college,  will  be 
called  into  the  life  of  the  world  outside,  where 
the  same  demands  will  be  made  upon  you, 
where  it  will  still  be  within  your  province  and 
your  responsibility  to  strive  to  fill  even  larger 
fields  of  influence,  to  do  bigger  and  larger 
things,  to  struggle  at  times  against  overmas- 
tering difficulties,  that  you  may  become  your 
finest  and  best  selves  and  you  may  give  of 
your  noblest  and  truest  to  the  world. 

"  So  while  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing the  regret  we  feel  that  you  are  so  soon  to 
leave  us,  we  send  you  forth  in  confidence  that 
you  will  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  we 
have  set  for  you,  that  you  will  treasure  those 
ideals  which  have  meant  so  much  to  others 
who  have  gone  through  here  and  which  you 
have  learned  to  appreciate. 

"In  the  give  and  take  of  school  life  you 
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must  have  learned  to  estimate  human  nature 
at  its  true  value.  With  a  school  representa- 
tion embracing  seventeen  foreign  countries 
and  some  thirty-seven  students  who  have 
come  to  us  from  distant  shores,  you  cannot 
fail  to  have  acquired,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
potentially  at  least,  that  international  mind, 
as  it  were,  which  man  needs  to-day  in  order 
to  see  wholly  and  see  in  the  large  the  great 
problems  that  confront  humanity,  and  to  do  his 
share  in  helping  to  solve  those  problems 
aright. 

"You  have  learned  what  democracy — not 
in  its  abuse  but  in  its  finest  sense — means, 
for  you  have  learned  to  estimate  your  fellows 
on  the  basis  of  real  worth,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stuff  that  is  in  them,  on  the  basis  of  character, 
which  is  the  thing  that  counts  and  the  thing 
that  endures. 

"And  I  think  if  you  have  learned  any  one 
lesson  perhaps  more  than  another, — a  lesson 
that  is  needed  in  these  strenuous  and  often 
discouraging  times, — it  is  the  value  of  hard 
work,  the  truth  so  freely  and  widely  ignored  in 
the  rest  of  this  world  today:  the  truth  that 
real  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  hard  work, 
and  that  a  man  cannot  enjoy  save  as  he  pro- 
duces. I  know  that  Andover  men  as  they 
look  back  upon  their  school  life  and  record 
here  value  more  than  anything  else  with  the 
passing  years  the  fact  that  they  had  to  work 
for  what  they  got,  the  fact  that  standards 
were  kept  high,  the  fact  that  they  were  pushed 
to  their  best  effort  and  endeavor,  and  the 
knowledge  that  in  all  that  experience  they 
were  enabled  to  develop  and  increase  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul  and  those  powers 
intellectual  and  moral  that  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  face  the  world's  problems 
with  courage  and  hope  and  to  do  their  part 
as  men. 

"Gentlemen,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
you  will  live  true  to  those  ideals,  that  you 
will  carry  out  into  life — where  life  needs  it  so 
sadly — that  conviction  that  worth  is  based  on 
work,  and  that  hard  work  alone  is  worth 
while  if  you  are  to  achieve,  and  that  —  as  has 
been  so  splendidly  put  to  you  this  morning — 
goodness  and  knowledge  combined  alone  form 
sound  character  and  alone  assure  real  suc- 
cess; in  the  belief  that  this  will  be  true  of  you, 
that  you  will  not  disappoint  us,  but  that  whe- 
ther in  college  or  whether  in  the  world  out- 
side your  influence  will  be  potent  and  strong 
and  uplifting  for  high  scholarship,  for  real 
achievement,  for  moral  worth,  I  take  plea- 
sure in  bestowing  upon  you  today  that  reward 
which  Phillips  Academy  grants  to  its  sons — 
its  diploma. 

The  total  number  in  the  class  of  1921  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  this  being  one 


of  the  largest  Senior  classes  in  the  history  of 
the  school.    The  list  is  as  follows: — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Henry  Abraham  Beck,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Rome  Abel  Betts,  Summit,  N.  J.;  George 
Kelleher  Black,  Lawrence;  John  James  Bo- 
land,  Jr.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Lloyd  DeWitt  Brace, 
West  Newton;  Robert  Douglas  Bright,  Sand- 
wich; William  James  Carpenter,  Salem,  Ohio; 
Charles  Bingham  Collins,  Cortland,  N.  Y.; 
Caleb  Camp  Curtis,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  John 
Gedney  Cushman,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Gerald 
Dale  Dorman,  Beirut,  Syria;  Dickinson  Curtis 
Duffield,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Hugh  Langdon 
Elsbree,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. ;  William  Mac- 
donald  Fairleigh,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  John  Van 
Antwerp  Fine,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Edward  Whit- 
ney Flint,  Lincoln;  John  MacArthur  Gleason, 
Manchester,  N.  H;  William  Henry  Gratwick, 
Jr.,  Linwood,  N.  Y.;  William  Melville  Hart 
Greene,  Denver,  Colo.;  Luther  Salem 
Hammond,  Jr.,  Winnetka,  111.;  Richard 
Locke  Hapgood,  Cambridge;  Bartlett  Hard- 
ing Hayes,  Jr.,  Andover;  Harold  Kenne- 
dy Hudner,  Fall  River;  John  Othniel  Ives, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  John  Andrew  Knox,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.;  Herman  Jules  Koehler,  Jr., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  John  Michael  Kohler, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Louis  Augustus  Lincoln, 
Mansfield;  Alfred  Damon  Lindley,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  George  P.  Ludlam,  2nd,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Gordon  McGregor,  Haverhill; 
Edwin  Potter  Mengel,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Oliver 
Boutwell  Merrill,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J.,;  Gilman 
Gray  Page,  Madison,  Wis.;  William  Edward 
Parnall,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Randolph  Hight 
Perry,  Andover;  Alexander  Pearson  Preston, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Reiner,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Charles  Henry  Darlington  Robbins,  Jr., 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  Maurice 
Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Donald  Russell, 
Mercer,  Pa.;  Theodore  Campbell  Sheaffer, 
Wayne,  Pa.;  Arthur  Miles  Sherrill,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Edward  Simeon  Skillin,  Jr.,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.J.;  Frederick  Trimble  Small,  Forest 
Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  Benjamin  McLane  Spock, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Donald  Day  Stevenson, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Theodore  Dwight  Stevenson, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  George  Chadbourne  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Pelham,  N.Y. ;  Arthur  Clarence  Walworth, 
3rd,  Newton  Centre;  Alonzo  Rogers  Weed,  Jr., 
Newton;  Frederic  Melvin  Wheelock,  Law- 
rence; Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Henry  Augustus  Willard,  2nd,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Alfred  Mayo  Wilson,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Roy  Wilson  Wingate,  Jr.,  Arl- 
ington, N.  J.;  John  Norton  Winton,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Clarence  Joseph  Burns,  Dorchester;  Kemp- 
ton  Clark,  Brookline;  Loring  Conant,  Ded- 
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ham;  Carleton  Stevens  Coon,  Wakefield; 
Thomas  Darling,  Jr.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  Gar- 
field Albee  Drew,  East  Dedham;  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke;  Charles  Stafford  Gage, 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  Thomas  Hale,  3rd,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.;  Thomas  Molten  Hornbeck,  Catasau- 
qua,  Pa.; David  Calhoun  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Frederic  Courtland  Palmer,  New  London, 
Conn.;  Allen  Russell  Parker,  Jr.,  Wellesley 
Hills;  Alfred  Kittredge  Pearson,  Gardner; 
Stuart  Percy  Randall,  Holyoke;  Sidney  Isaac 
Myer  Rosenberg,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hiram 
Goodrich  Ross,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Judson 
Penfield  Smith,  Williamstown;  Charles  Lati- 
mer Stillman,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Joseph 
Sullivan,  Jr.,  Fall  River;  Oliver  Cromwell 
Thornton,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  George  Lee 
Van  Wyck,  Belmont;  Basil  Walker,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT 
Ralph  Kirk  Askew,  Jr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Henry  George  Atha,  Groton,  Conn. ;  Glen  Lat- 
robe  Bateman,  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa; 
Theodore  Harrington  Booth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
James  Rollins  Brewster,  Andover;  James 
Ernest  Bunting,  Jr.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
James  Ferguson  Burns,  Jr.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Edwin  Clarence  Cleveland,  Webster; 
Russell  Lawrence  Damon,  Cranford,  N.  J.; 
Newton  Learnard  Dillaway,  Reading;  Rob- 
ert Douglas  Donaldson,  Jr.,  Lincoln;  Lenard 
Ames  Draper,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Philip  Eise- 
man,  Boston;  Franklin  Irvine  Greene,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Richard  Gordon  Griffith,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Everett  Franklin  Hatch,  Andover;  Joseph 
Helling,  2nd,  Plymouth;  Malcolm  Colby  Hen- 
derson, New  Haven,  Conn.;  William  Cecil 
Hogg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Walter  J.  Kohler,  Jr., 
Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Donald  Wallace  Leach, 
Middletown,  Conn.;  Norman  Lathrop  Mans- 
field, Hillsboro,  N.  H.;  Spencer  Barrett  Mere- 
dith, Hartford,  Conn.;  Ronald  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  William 
Mendell  Newman,  Pierce  City,  Mo.; 
Oliver  Peter  Nicola,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
John  Patterson  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  Vt.; 
Thomas  Peter  deQuartel  Richardson,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.;  Carl  Philip  Sahler,  Harlingen, 
N.  J.;  John  Webster  Sanborn,  Andover;  Wil- 
liam Seth  Serat,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  John  San- 
ford  Shepard,  Jr.,  Franklin,  N.  H.;  William 


James  Van  Patten,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Morris  Weinberg,  Greenville,  Miss.;  Arthur 
Morton  Worthington,  Jr.,  Dedham;  William 
Wraith,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas 
Clarke  Wright,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Kenly  Bacon,  Newton;  George  Warren 
Bates,  Cohasset;  Richard  Albert  Butler, 
Brookline;  Edward  Whitlock  Carlton,  And- 
over; Samuel  Montague  Clarke,  Southbridge; 
Joseph  I.  Cornell,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
Howard  Hettinger  Davenport,  Jr.,  Somerville; 
Graham  Devine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Harwood 
Dudley,  Caldwell,  Idaho;  Thomas  Evans, 
East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Oliver  Drayton 
Ferguson,  Paducah,  Ky.;  Walter  Stuart  Good- 
speed,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  William  Francis 
Halloran,  Jr.,  Methuen;  Frederick  Knowlton 
Hardy,  West  Newton;  Frederick  William  Hib- 
bard,  Lawrence;  Glen  William  Keith,  Clare- 
more,  Okla. ;  Wilfred  Arthur  Kemp,  Methuen; 
Adolph  Bernard  Loveman,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Robert  Proctor  McClure,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Frank  Pelletreau  Mathews,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Francis  Fay  O'Donnell,  Lowell;  Stanley  de- 
Jongh  Osborne,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala; 
Casper  Ranger,  2nd,  Holyoke;  Dana  Leslie 
Reed,  Andover;  Robert  Stevenson,  3rd,  Win- 
netka,  111.;  Neil  Conwell  Stilwell,  Anderson, 
Ind.;  Allison  Barnard  Stout,  Chicago,  111.; 
Arthur  Kwang  I.  Sun,  Tientsin,  China;  Saxby 
Merle  Tillson,  Fall  River;  Edward  George 
Trasel,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Daniel  Ewing 
Wight,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  David  Payson 
Williams,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Classical,  80;  Scientific,  69.    Total,  149. 

The  Exhibition  closed  with  the  singing  of 
the  noble  hymn  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
'25 — "0  Lord  of  Hosts!  Almighty  King!" — 
and  with  a  prayer  and  benediction  by  the 
Principal.  As  the  program  concluded,  the 
visitors  swarmed  out  upon  the  campus,  to 
stroll  under  the  great  elms  and  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds.  The  alumni  gradu- 
ally assembled  in  front  of  the  Borden  Gym- 
nasium, where  photographs  were  taken  of 
distinguished  graduates  and  of  reunion  classes. 
The  ladies,  meanwhile,  had  gathered  in  the 
Dining  Hall,  where  luncheon  was  served  to 
them  while  the  Alumni  Dinner  was  going  on. 


THE  A'  UMNI  DINNER 


At  one  o'clock  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  tha 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  began  calling  off  the 
list  of  guests,  and  the  alumni  took  their  seats. 
At  the  head  table  were  Dr.  James  K.  G.  Mc- 


Clure '66,  and  his  classmates,  Mr,  George  L. 
Huntress,  Dr.  George  A.  Strong,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Buck,  together  with  the  Reverend 
Frederic  Palmer,  '65,  the  Reverend  Carrol 
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Perry,  '86,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  '90,  Mr. 
Horace  M.  Poynter,  '96,  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess.  Through  the  dinner  the  various 
classes  gave  cheers  and  the  band  played  the 
old  school  songs. 

When  the  tables  had  been  cleared,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  McClure,  called  upon  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Burns,  '01,  for  his  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  officers  for 
the  coming  year  are  as  follows: — 

Frederic  C.  Walcott,  '87,  New  York,  Presi- 
dent; George  A.  Strong,  '66,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Edward  C.  Smith,  '71,  St.  Albans,  Vt,  Thom- 
as B.  Pollard,  '81,  Quincy;  George  H.  Dan- 
forth,  '86,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Winfred  H.  Babbitt, 


'91,  Honolulu,  Frederic  W.  Allen,  '96,  New 
York,  Edward  W.  Campion,  '01,  Columbus,  0., 
vice-presidents;  George  T.  Eaton,  '73,  And- 
over,  statistical  secretary;  Frederick  E.  New- 
ton, '93,  Andover,  secretary;  George  F.  French, 
'97,  Andover,  treasurer. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
the  Alumni  Fund,  who  reported  on  the  pro- 
gress of  both  the  Building  and  Endowment 
Fund  and  the  Alumni  Fund.  The  complete 
statistics  thus  presented  will  be  found  else- 
where in  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  McClure  then  addressed  the  assembled 
alumni  and  guests  as  follows: — 


DR.  McCLURE'S  ADDRESS 


"Gentlemen,  it  is  exceedingly  exhilarating 
to  be  here  on  this  special  day.  The  report 
that  has  just  been  made  is  full  of  cheer.  The 
day  itself  is  wonderfully  attractive;  those  of 
us  who  have  carried  with  us  memories  of 
beautiful  Andover  find  that  those  memories 
are  not  adequate  to  the  beauties  which  we 
have  found  here  this  morning.  As  I  look 
about  and  see  this  splendid  body  of  men  and 
think  of  what  they  represent  of  helpful  ser- 
vice in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  real- 
ize the  work  that  this  Academy  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do. 

"There  are  of  the  Class  of  1866  six  members 
present  today.  Other  members  have  sent 
word  to  us  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
from  our  extreme  Western  state,  expressing 
their  desire  to  be  here  but  indicating  their  in- 
ability. 

"As  we  return  we  see  the  life  of  this  insti- 
tution through  the  experience  of  the  years; 
the  men  who  are  graduating  to-day  are  quite 
apt  to  look  at  that  which  is  immediately 
around  them  and  before  them.  We  think  back 
to  the  origin  of  this  institution,  to  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  those  who  first  construct- 
ed it;  then  we  recall  those  who  through  a  suc- 
cession of  years  nourished  its  development 
and  saw  that  it  continued  to  live.  We  like- 
wise think  of  that  succession  of  teachers  who 
in  fidelity  to  their  task  have  done  the  work 
committed  to  them  through  these  generations 
of  years,  and  have  done  it  so  remarkably  well. 
We  likewise  are  glad  to  recall  the  men  who 
have  graduated  here,  and  who  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  land  and  of  other  lands  have  ful- 
filled the  high  expectations  of  the  teachers  and 
have  made  their  contribution  in  character,  in 
personality  and  in  labor  to  the  places  of  their 
esidence. 


"We  rejoice  as  we  study  the  membership 
of  the  graduating  class  that  these  men  are 
from  all  parts  of  our  land;  and  we  rejoice  that 
this  institution  always  has  had  within  its 
care  the  representatives  of  different  types  of 
social  life,  industrial  life,  economic  life.  So 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  here,  and  they 
dwell  together,  each  instructing  the  other 
so  that  all  go  out  to  life  the  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  problems  of  society. 

"We  are  well  aware  today  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a  preparatory  school  like  this  is  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  when  the  class  of  '66 
graduated.  In  that  period  the  decisions  for  life 
were  largely  made  with  reference  to  vocation 
in  the  colleges.  Now  we  are  aware  that  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  colleges 
have  already  chosen  their  vocations,  so  that 
the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  put  back  into  the 
period  ordinarily  spent  in  the  preparatory 
school.  How  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  school  be  done  in 
the  right  spirit,  that  the  men  who  control 
that  work  and  animate  it  be  men  of  the  high- 
est purpose  and  the  largest  comprehension! 

"There  is  nothing  that  this  school  should 
be  more  grateful  for  than  for  the  head-master- 
ship that  has  directed  it  in  all  the  years  of 
its  history.  And  the  class  of  '66,  recalling 
the  men  with  whom  they  have  dealt,  believes 
that  the  head-mastership  has  had  here  the 
very  best  men  that  the  head-mastership  of 
the  preparatory  schools  has  anywhere  had. 
Aiod  the  head-mastership  of  to-day  is  held  by 

man  that  we  believe  to  stand  the  noblest 
and  the  best  of  all  the  head-masters  of  the 
1  United  States.  [Applause.] 

"You  can  well  understand,  I  am  sure,  that 
with  our  enthusiasm  from  1866,  with  our 
love  for  this  institution,  we  are  eager  for  its 
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present  success  and  its  future  welfare;  and 
we  have  come  back  here  assured  in  our  hearts 
that  all  is  well.  There  are  great  questions  to 
be  faced, — of  the  material  plant,  of  the  de- 
velopment in  numbers,  of  possible  changes  in 
curriculum  adapted  to  new  conditions,  and 
of  the  general  spirit  that  should  animate  the 
institution, — but  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  today  convinces  us  that  we  may  look 
forward  without  fear  but  with  great  antici- 
pations. Andover  has  done  a  magnificent 
service,  Andover  is  doing  a  magnificent  ser- 
vice, Andover  will  continue  to  do  a  magnifi- 
cent service — and  that  even  in  a  greater  de- 
gree in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

"These  words  of  mine  lead  up  to  a  statement 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all.  It 
was  in  1866,  as  I  think  many  of  you  know, 
that  the  first  baseball  nine,  as  we  called  it, 
was  organized  here  that  went  out  in  uniform 
and  played  games  away  from  Andover.  Four 
of  the  men  of  that  team  are  present  at  this 
table.  [Applause.]  We  had  a  superb  man  as 
our  captain  — Archibald  McClure  Bush,  my 
cousin.    He  and  I  came  here  together.  As 


a  young  man  of  seventeen  he  had  entered  the 
Civil  War  as  a  lieutenant.  You  can  see  the 
stuff  of  which  he  was  made  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  one  great  engagement  every  officer 
outranking  him  had  been  killed  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  he,  this  young  boy  of  seventeen,  was 
the  man  that  took  charge  of  the  regiment  and 
led  it  off  the  field.  [Applause.]  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  this  School.  He 
was  a  most  unusual  character.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  most  earn- 
est- life,  a  life  that  he  had  sustained  in  his 
Civil  War  service,  and  he  brought  that  life 
here.  He  was  exceedingly  graceful.  He  could 
sing,  he  could  dance,  he  could  row,  and  he 
could  play  ball,  in  a  most  effective  way.  He 
organized  us,  and  he  took  us  first  of  all  to 
Tufts  College.  I  recall  the  day  very  vividly. 
The  score  was  36  in  favor  of  Andover  to  3  in 
favor  of  Tufts.  [Applause.] 

"Now  I  am  going  to  ask  these  men  of  that 
team  to  arise.  The  first  will  be  George  L. 
Huntress,  at  my  right,  who  played  right  field. 
He  is  the  man  who  made  the  contribution  to 
Mr.  Quinby's  book  telling  all  these  facts  about 
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the  beginning  of  baseball  here.  They  are  told 
with  accuracy  and  fullness,  and  they  become 
an  historical  portion  of  the  athletic  life  of  And- 
over  School." 

At  the  conclusion  6f  Dr.  McClure's  re- 
marks, the  other  three  members  of  the  first 
baseball  nine  arose,  amid  tremendous  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Huntress  then  said  briefly:  — 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Alumni,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  We  old  fellows  most  cheerfully 
admit  that  fifty-five  years  ago  we  put  our 
School  upon  the  baseball  map,  and  we  are  here 
today  to  prove  it.  You  young  fellows,  it  is 
quite  clear,  are  willing  most  cheerfully  to  admit 
that  the  school  is  where  we  put  it,  and  you 
proved  it  last  Saturday."  [Applause.] 

The  President:  "Last  summer  the  Class  of 
1870  at  Yale  had  its  fiftieth  reunion.  There 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edwards  came 
back;  he  and  I  had  not  met  for  fifty  years.  He 
looked  in  my  face  and  said:  "Jim,  show  me 
your  hand!"  Well,  I  had  been  rather  careful 
about  protecting  my  right  hand,  for  many 
years,  so  I  showed  him  the  left  hand.  "No, 
he  said,  "I  don't  want  that  one."  So  I  put 
out  the  other,  but  I  put  it  out  in  this  form 
(indicating).  He  said,  "Turn  it  over!"  I 
turned  it  over,  and  when  he  saw  the  crooked 
finger  he  said:  "I  have  been  thinking  of  that 
finger  for  fifty  years."  And  that  was  the  one 
memory  he  had  of  me. 

"The  next  man  that  I  introduce  is  George 
Strong;  he  played  first  base.  And  you  gentle- 
men will  have  to  remember  that  in  those  days 
there  were  no  gloves  of  any  kind;  when  a  ball 
was  thrown  to  first  and  it  came  close  to  the 
ground  you  may  imagine  that  fingers  were  not 
always  straight  afterwards.  I  will  not  have 
him  show  you  his  fingers,  but  I  will  simply  tell 
you  that  he  and  I  are  brothers  in  the  hand  as 
well  as  in  the  heart." 

In  the  midst  of  loud  applause,  Dr.  Strong 
arose  and  said:  — 

"Mr.  President,  Dr.  Stearns,  and  Men  of 
Andover:  There  was  an  old  saying  in  politics  a 
good  while  ago,  quite  freely  adapted  from 
Shakespeare:  'Some  men  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  are  born  in 
Ohio.'  I  was  not  born  in  Ohio,  but  after 
about  fifty-five  years  of  a  non-strenuous  life  I 
awoke  suddenly  last  year  to  find  that  I  was 
famous,  made  famous  in  print  as  a  member  of 
the  old  Andover  nine  of  1866;  and  ever  since 
that  discovery  I  have  felt  myself  enfolded,  en- 
shrined — ■  not  yet  enshrouded  —  in  fame. 
The  immediate  effect  was  greatly  to  quicken 
my  memories  of  those  old  baseball  days,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  be  interested  to 
hear  some  of  those  resuscitated  memories. 
"I  came  to  Andover  in  1865.   Before  I  came 


I  had  dabbled  with  baseball,  not  wisely  but 
too  well,  and  I  came  here  an  enthusiast  and 
soon  developed  into  a  thorough-going,  dyed- 
in-the-wool  baseball  crank.  I  attribute  that 
to  Archie  Bush;  he  had  more  influence  in  that 
way  than  all  the  other  influences  combined. 
To  see  baseball  played  as  he  played  it  was  not 
merely  an  incitement,  it  was  an  inspiration. 

"He  was  as  sure,  well,  let  us  say,  'as  taxes,' 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  more  grace  about  him. 
Under  his  tutorage  my  enthusiasm  for  base- 
ball grew  apace.  But  'Uncle  S£m'  had  what 
he  no  doubt  considered  a  righteous  antipathy 
to  a  baseball  crank,  and  we  had  frequent 
somewhat  unpleasant  interviews  at  which  I 
always  came  off  second  best.  However,  he 
never  got  the  baseball  out  of  me  or  me  out  of 
baseball;  I  stuck  to  it. 

"One   of  the   pleasantest   and  proudest 
memories  that  I  have  of  our  baseball  here  is 
the  game  to  which  your  President  has  just  al- 
luded.   It  was  the  first  time  that  we  measured 
ourselves  against  the  outside  world.    I  don't 
know  how  the  match  came  to  be  made,  but  one 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoon  we  took 
the  train  to  Tufts  College.    We  were  cer- 
tainly a  little  surprised  when  we  got  off  to  find 
out  that  no  one,  literally  no  one,  was  on  the 
platform  to  meet  us.   We  had  to  find  our  own 
way  to  Tufts  College,  and  the  few  men  we  met 
when  we  got  to  the  college  buildings  hardly 
seemed  to  know  that  we  were  expected. 
There  was  a  somewhat  icy  chill  in  the  air  that 
seemed  to  say:  'We  are  college  men,  and  you 
are  mere  schoolboys.'    We  really  had  to  ask 
them  for  a  room  in  which  to  put  on  our  uni- 
forms.   The  effect  of  all  this  was  superb;  it 
made  us  very  hot,  it  made  us  very  mad  — 
fighting  mad.    We  went  out  to  the  field,  and 
in  a  way  that  savored  much  more  of  a  com- 
mand than  a  request  they  said:  'Our  captain 
went  to  the  city  this  morning  and  he  has  not 
come  back  yet,  may  we  put  him  in  when  he  re- 
turns?'  We  said:  'Put  him  in  when  you  like.' 
One  more  or  less  Tufts  man  there  made  no 
difference  to  us.    The  game  began,  and  the 
fun  began.    We  made  hit  after  hit,  and  run 
after  run;  they  generally  made  nothing.  After 
a  time  the  captain  appeared  and  took  the 
box.    But  the  same  performance  went  on: 
hit  after  hit,  run  after  run,  with  very  occas- 
ionally a  run  by  Tufts.    That  icy  atmosphere 
then  began  to  warm  up  a  little,  and  they 
actually  offered  us  refreshments.    At  last  the 
game  ended  —  and  they  were  glad  of  it,  I 
am  sure.    It  ended  with  that  score  that  you 
have  heard.   It  was  the  day  of  big  scores,  and 
that  was  a  big  score  on  one  side  —  36  to  3. 

"Now  I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  personnel  of  our  team  and  refer  to  Mr. 
George  Huntress.    I  want  you  to  understand 
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by  evident  proof  that  he  did  not  confine  his 
interests  solely  to  baseball.  Someone  in  the 
class  whose  name  I  forget  composed  a  stanza 
about  George  which  will  show  you  something 
else  that  he  took  interest  in.  I  will  give  it  to 
you: 

"  'As  Uncle  was  walking  round  the  'Cademy 
one  day 

He  met  old  George  Huntress,  and  thus  to  him 
did  say: 

'Be  careful,  young  man,  and  don't  you  be  seen 
With  the  queen  of  the  Fern  Sems,  Philena 
McKeen.'  " 

"The  author  of  the  stanza,  with  the  frank- 
ness common  to  youth,  founded  it  on  fact  — 
with  one  exception:  Philena  McKeen  in  his 
stanza  stood  for  those  who  were  far  younger 
than  Philena."  [Laughter.] 

"The  President:  There  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  one  man  spoke  to  another  about 
Babe  Ruth,  and  the  other  said:  'Oh,  yes,  I 
know  Babe  Ruth.  I  have  known  her  ever 
since  she  was  a  chorus  girl.' 

"Now  we  have  here  Walter  Buck  who 
played  center  field,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether 
he  knows  Babe  Ruth  or  not." 

Mr.  Buck,  however,  simply  rose  and  thanked 
the  audience,  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
making  an  address. 

"The  President:  You  must  not  think, 
gentlemen,  that  baseball  is  absolutely  ex- 
hausted. There  was  a  game  played  a  short 
time  ago  at  Exeter;  there  were  people  lined  up 
on  the  Andover  side  and  there  were  people 
lined  up  on  the  Exeter  side,  but  as  the  game 
was  drawing  to  its  close  a  very  handsome  man 
was  seen  to  slide  out  from  the  Exeter  side  and 
come  over  and  put  himself  with  the  Andover 
crowd  —  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"That  man  is  to  address  you  —  the  Rever- 
end Carrol  Perry.  Of  course  he  is  distin- 
guished in  many  ways  —  distinguished  by  rea- 
son of  his  brother,  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard,  in 
the  English  Department;  and  his  brother,  the 
Principal  Perry  of  Exeter.  But  we  think  he  is 
most  distinguished  for  himself.  Now  you  are 
to  hear  him  try  to  explain  how  and  why  he  left 
the  Exeter  side  and  came  over  to  the  Andover 
side  —  when  Andover  was  winning. 

Mr.  Perry  then  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Stearns,  Men  of  An- 
dover: My  father  was  a  somewhat  distin- 
guished man,  and  I  was  always  proud  to  be 
called  one  of  his  sons;  my  older  brother,  to 
whom  the  Chairman  has  just  referred,  also 
has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  university  in- 
structor, and  I  have  always  been  proud  of  be- 
ing his  younger  brother.  But  is  it  quite  fair 
that  I  should  now  read  my  title  clear  to  man- 
sions in  the  skies  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I 


am  the  older  brother  of  the  Head-master  of 
Exeter?  That  game  was  a  most  thrilling 
game.  As  it  drew  to  a  close  I  found  that  the 
ladies  by  my  side  had  had  enough  of  me  and  I 
could  quietly  withdraw  to  the  side  to  which  I 
belonged.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  stand 
here  and  address  you  as  a  representative  of  the 
class  of  1886.  There  were  many  distinguished 
boys  in  that  class,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  neither  at  college 
nor  afterwards  at  the  University  where  I  took 
a  postgraduate  course  have  I  seen  them  sur- 
passed. 

"It  is  always  a  temptation  when  one  stands 
up  on  a  Commencement  occasion  like  this  in 
his  old  school  to  say  something  to  the  boys 
that  are  going  out.  Those  splendid,  upstand- 
ing boys  went  past  us  today  in  their  procession 
into  that  fine  old  chapel,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  can  look  at  a  line  of  boys  like 
that  without  finding  his  heart  in  his  throat. 

"One  or  two  things  I  would  like  to  say  about 
this  question  of  Americanism  and  Americaniza- 
tion. There  are  three  great  names  in  our  re- 
cent history,  names  of  men  who  have  written 
the  three  great  books  about  America.  One  of 
them  was  a  negro  boy  and  born  a  slave;  the 
other  two  were  not  born  in  America  at  all  — 
Jacob  Riis  and  Edward  Bok. 

"Now,  what  is  the  answer,  gentlemen?  The 
three  boys  who  tell  us  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
significant,  and  the  most  eternally  true  things 
about  being  an  American  did  not  get  it  from 
instructors,  they  did  not  get  it  from  books,  they 
got  it  by  doing  something  worth  while  in  this 
world,  and  they  learned  to  be  Americans  by 
doing  great  and  significant  things,  —  Booker 
Washington  speaking  for  his  race;  Jacob  Riis 
speaking  for  the  city  dweller  in  the  tenement; 
and  Edward  Bok,  that  young  Dutch  boy  and 
young  idealist,  speaking  for  the  future  of  all  of 
us.  They  learned  to  be  Americans,  and  they 
learned  to  have  something  to  say  to  us  Amer- 
icans though  utter  strangers  to  our  land  or 
our  social  life,  by  doing,  by  producing,  by  put- 
ting their  hand  to  the  job  that  was  next  to 
them.  It  is  a  very  significant  and  interesting 
thing  that  these  three  inspiring  books  should 
have  been  written  by  men  whose  boyhood  was 
so  different  from  the  boyhood  of  all  of  us. 

"I  commend  to  the  boys  of  this  Graduating 
Class  this  thought :  being  an  Andover  man,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  have  been  out  of  col- 
lege thirty-five  years,  is  either  a  magnificent 
decoration  or  a  very  great  discomfort.  As 
you  go  on  in  life  you  will  be  proud  of  being 
known  as  an  Andover  man  if  you  have  done 
something  to  be  proud  of;  if  you  have  done 
nothing  it  will  be  a  stigma  and  a  curse.  An- 
dover means  doing  things  for  other  people. 

"Now,  not  all  the  things  that  you  do  are 
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going  to  get  a  reward  known  and  observable 
and  assayable.  May  God  send  you  the  re- 
ward that  you  want.  Some  of  you  may  not 
get  it,  but  you  will  do  better.  Every  man  of 
you  can  deserve  it.  I  believe  you  will." 
Dr.  McClure  then  spoke  as  follows:  — 
"The  next  person  to  speak  to  us  represents 
the  teaching  force  of  this  Academy.  While  we 
all  are  deeply  interested  in  every  feature  of 
athletic  sport,  we  realize  that  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitution depends  upon  its  teaching  power. 
We  recognize  also  this  fact,  that  again  and 


again  the  men  who  are  the  teachers  struggle 
through  with  their  labors  of  the  months  and'of 
the  years  without  the  consciousness  of  their 
success.  It  is  our  privilege  to  mention  here 
our  appreciation  of  the  men  who  have  filled 
these  positions  and  have  filled  them  wrell,  the 
thought  of  whom  is  with  us  constantly  in  the 
after  years,  stirring  us  to  vigorous  action. 

"With  these  words  I  introduce  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Poynter  of  the  Class  of  1896." 

Mr.  Poynter,  in  response,  thus  addressed 
the  alumni:  — 


MR.  POYNTER'S  ADDRESS 


"Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Alumni:  We  of 
'96  on  this  reunion  day  return  in  joyous  spirit. 
We  do  not  ask  that  we  be  made  boys  again; 
the  sea  of  youth  is  too  tempestuous  to  be  twice 
dared;  besides,  we  have  on  hand  so  much  im- 
portant work  which  —  so  we  flatter  ourselves 
—  we  alone  can  do  that  we  haven't  time  for 
the  perilous  trip.  We  return  in  high  spirit, 
and  our  Class  motto  —  although  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  poet,  Eaton,  did  not  write  it,  is: 
"We  clap  our  hands  and  shout  with  glee, 
For  we're  just  as  young  as  we  used  to  be." 


"We  return  bearing  a  gift;  not  a  Greek  gift, 
but  one  to  testify  to  our  gratitude  and  our  de- 
votion to  Phillips.  We  are  here  because  as 
parents  and  as  good  citizens  we  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  land.  In 
these  days  of  change  and  doubt  and  ques- 
tioning we  from  our  experience  offer  no  pana- 
cea for  the  chaotic  educational  conditions  of 
today.  We  would  state  our  belief  in  three 
points  in  regard  to  them. 

"Education  must  not  be  a  cramming  and  a 
coddling.    However  great  our  love  for  our 
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children,  they  must  be  taught  and  trained  to 
stand  on  their  own  intellectual  legs  and  to 
walk  firmly  and  steadily  forward.  We  are  not 
interested  in  what  they  make  for  themselves, 
but  in  what  they  make  of  themselves. 

"We  believe  that  there  is  danger  in  too 
greatly  restricting  and  in  too  greatly  super- 
vising our  boys.  We  can  not  take  temptation 
away  from  them;  they  must  learn  to  front  it 
manfully  and  to  conquer  it.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  those  to  whom  we  entrust  our  boys 
must  be  skilled  as  was  Aeolus  of  old,  who 
knew  when  to  draw  and  when  to  loose  the 
reins. 

"We  are  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  our 
Founder  who  caused  caused  two  mottoes  to 
be  graven  on  our  seal.  Both  are  pregnant 
with  suggestion:  'Non  Sibi'  calls  for  unselfish 
service;  'Finis  Origine  Pendet'  voices  an  in- 
sistent demand  that  the  foundations  for  ser- 
vice must  be  deeply  and  strongly  laid  to  be 
enduring  of  a  great  superstructure.  So  we 
urge  that  our  schools  teach  that  united  action 
for  progress  is  best  advanced  by  the  develop- 


ment of   the    individual    to    his  highest. 

"And  for  our  new-made  brothers  who  today 
join  us  in  the  long  line  of  noble  tradition  we 
pray  the  prayer  of  the  clean  sportsman: 
"Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize, 
Go  —  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 
Be  each  —  pray  God  —  a  gentleman." 
In    introducing    the    last    speaker,  Dr. 
Stearns,  Dr.  McClure  said:  — 

"Before  the  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  is 
presented  may  I  be  allowed  this  personal 
word?  Andover  to  me  is  a  most  sacred  spot, 
because  it  was  here  I  came  to  the  decision 
that  has  molded  my  whole  life  in  its  outlook, 
its  purpose,  and  its  deed.  As  an  Andover 
Academy  boy  I  was  led  into  the  Christian 
faith,  the  faith  that  is  the  joy,  the  courage, 
the  hope  of  my  heart  and  life. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  the 
one  man  that  you  are  all  most  eager  to  hear, 
—  honored  and  beloved  by  us  all,  —  Brother 
Stearns." 

Principal  Stearns  then  said:  — 


DR.  STEARNS'S  ADDRESS 


"Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Alumni  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  Guests:  I  think  one  never 
feels  one's  insignificance  quite  so  much  as  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind;  for  it  is  driven  home  at 
such  an  hour  as  this  more  deeply  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  school  year  that  after 
all  the  man  who  stands  in  my  position  stands 
simply  as  your  representative,  stands  simply 
as  an  instrument,  as  it  were,  in  your  service, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  pur- 
poses and  high  aims  and  ideals  which  you  be- 
lieve in,  which  you  have  helped  to  clarify,  and 
which  you  have  so  splendidly  aided  us  during 
the  passing  years  in  maintaining. 

"Therefore  I  always  come  to  this  particu- 
lar gathering  with  somewhat  mingled  feel- 
ings, —  as  I  have  mingled  feelings  as  I  face  a 
graduating  class  each  year  for  the  last  time,  — 
to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  to 
speak  for  my  colleagues  on  the  faculty,  and  the 
trustees,  of  whom  I  am  simply  a  representa- 
tive, and  to  explain  to  you  so  far  as  I  can  what 
we  here  have  done  with  the  talents,  the  privil- 
eges, the  opportunities,  and  the  responsibilities 
you  have  entrusted  so  generously  to  our  care. 

"I  think  I  can  give  a  pretty  good  account 
this  year  of  what  we  have  not  only  tried  to  do 
but  what  we  have  done,  and  perhaps  even  more 
of  what  the  splendid  fellows  who  are  going 
out  from  us  this  year  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  do,  or  have  done,  for  themselves  and  for 
the  school. 


"And  yet  before  I  go  on  to  that  record  I  can 
not  refrain  from  referring  to  one  dark  cloud 
that  has  passed  across  our  sky  during  these  re- 
cent months.  You  miss  a  familiar  face  here, 
you  miss  a  kindly  spirit  here.  You  miss  in 
that  face  and  spirit  an  institution,  as  it  were, 
identified  with  Phillips  Academy  through  so 
many  years,  and  supplying  one  of  its  sources  of 
strength  and  inspiration  and  uplift.  The 
death  of  our  beloved  friend,  Mr.  McCurdy,  just 
prior  to  the  rounding  out  of  the  fifty  years  of 
loyal  service  that  he  had  hoped  and  striven  to 
render  for  the  school,  came  as  a  shock  to  us  all. 
We  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  to  realize, 
that  that  kindly  spirit,  that  radiant  sunshine, 
had  been  taken  from  us.  We  miss  him  still; 
we  shall  always  miss  him  in  the  flesh.  But 
through  all  the  years  of  a  school's  history 
like  this  it  is  the  spirit  of  those  unselfish  and 
devoted  men  who  have  labored  in  her  interest 
that  still  lives  and  moves  and  works  mightily 
among  us  as  the  years  go  on,  until  we  too  are 
asked  to  pass  on  the  torch  to  those  who  follow 
and  who  will  carry  it  to  even  greater  heights: 

"He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough 

the  dross  of  earth; 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked  he 

from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honor  and 

clean  mirth." 

"I  cannot  think  of  any  man  to  whom  those 
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words  of  Kipling  more  truly  apply  than  to 
that  good  friend  of  us  all,  —  faculty,  under- 
graduates, and  alumni  alike,  —  whose  loss  we 
mourn  today. 

"The  year's  record  has  been  one  that  has 
been  somewhat  unique  in  some  ways.  I  think 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  that  we  have  never  had  a  finer 
spirit  in  the  student  body  than  we  have  had 
this  year,  that  we  have  never  had  a  higher 
grade  of  work  and  accomplishment  and  real 
scholarship  than  we  have  had  this  year.  The 
list  of  that  Cum  Laude  Society  this  morning  is 
one  clear  indication  of  the  truth  of  that  convic- 
tion. My  good  friend  Eaton  here  was  on  his 
feet  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  the  very  in- 
stant that  the  last  name  of  that  class  had  been 
read,  calling  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  we 
had  not  seen  fit  to  drop  a  single  man.  And  the 
droppings  have  been  mighty  few  this  year  all 
along  the  line,  in  spite  of  the  large  school. 

"In  the  Senior  Class,  that  class  that  is  go- 
ing from  us,  we  have  had  one  of  the  finest  rec- 
ords that  I  can  recall  in  my  connection  with 


the  school.  Not  only  a  record  of  scholarship 
which  has  been  splendid,  but  a  record  of 
leadership  in  other  lines.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  it  said  in  recent  years  that  we  were  los- 
ing something  of  our  old  spirit  up  hsre;  we  have 
sometimes  heard  it  said  that  we  were  getting 
to  be  kids. 

"You  remember  what  that  kid  team  did  last 
Saturday  up  at  Exeter,  I  hope.  It  was  a  kid 
team,  and  if  anything  is  needed  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  younger  school,  why,  that 
team  and  its  accomplishment  will  be  respon- 
sible for  pushing  that  argument  along. 

"I  don't  know  any  finer  indication  of  the 
underlying  spirit,  the  old  spirit,  and  the  fine 
spirit  that  you  and  I  rejoice  in,  than  was  given 
us  on  that  playing  field  at  Exeter  last  Satur- 
day. It  was  not  merely  the  winning  of  a  ball 
game;  it  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  thing 
for  which  this  School  has  stood,  and  the  thing 
that  it  has  done  in  the  individual  characters  of 
so  many  men,  —  giving  them  that  extra  re- 
serve, that  extra  ambition,  that  extra  purpose, 
which  has  enabled  them  collectively  and  in- 
dividually in  the  moments  of  the  big  tests  to 
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do  a  bigger  and  a  better  thing  than  they  had 
ever  done  before.  And  I  would  rather  see 
that  in  a  student  bod}',  I  would  rather  see  that 
in  an  individual,  than  almost  anything  else  by 
which  we  can  judge  a  man  or  a  group  of  men. 
That  is  what  the  team  showed  last  Saturday. 
Only  one  man  over  seventeen  years  of  age! 
Not  a  man  who  had  played  on  the  team  be- 
fore! Not  a  letter  man  in  the  crowd!  A  pitch- 
er unearthed  only  two  weeks  before,  who 
went  through  that  strain,  master  of  himself, 
as  the  team  was  of  itself  all  through,  and  fight- 
ing against  those  odds  with  the  determination 
that  the  spirit  should  prevail  and  that  the  best 
that  was  in  them  should  be  given  in  its  fullest 
measure.  That  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
student  body  this  year,  not  only  in  athletics, 
but  all  through  the  various  activities. 

"Perhaps  to  me  the  most  significant  thing 
has  been  the  new  leadership  which  we  have 
felt  in  that  student  body.  I  never  realized 
until  the  War  took  our  eldest  boys  from  us  how 
much  under  our  conditions  here  we  depend 
upon  leadership  in  the  student  body.  We 
had  a  couple  of  mighty  uncomfortable  years  at 
that  time.  We  even  had  to  resort  to  mea- 
sures which  we  had  not  practiced  in  this 
school  and  which  we  did  not  associate  with 
Phillips  Academy  up  to  that  time,  because 
that  leadership  was  lacking.  It  was  where  it 
was  more  sadly  needed  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  doing  its  part  well. 

"Now  we  have  come  back  to  something  like 
the  old  normal  conditions,  and  under  those 
conditions  we  have  found  better  leadership 
than  we  had  before.  Over  and  over  again  this 
year  boys  in  this  school  have  dene  things  for 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  school,  on  their 
own  initiative  and  by  themselves,  that  surpass 
in  their  idealism  and  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  have  been  carried  out  anything  I 
have  known  in  the  years  gene  by.  And  I  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  expiess  my  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  are  leaving  us  today  for 
the  way  they  have  held  on  to  the  ideals  of 
the  school,  and  the  service  which  they  have 
rendered. 

"It  has  not  been  an  easy  proposition.  Or- 
dinarily I  have  had  to  speak  here  of  occasional 
spankings  that  have  had  to  be  administered, 
technically  or  officially,  by  a  man  in  my  posi- 
tion. This  year  they  have  been  more  inclined 
perhaps  to  spank  me,  because  they  have  not 
liked  all  the  things  that  I  thought  it  wise  to  do. 
But  I  want  to  say  this:  there  is  evidence 
enough  right  heie  of  my  confidence,  there  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold 
them,  just  in  these  decorations  that  you  see 
here  today.  A  few  months  ago  I  did  not 
think  we  should  have  these  decorations  indi- 
cating that  there  was  a  dance  coming  off  here 


later  tonight;  it  was  simply  because  I  know 
those  boys  that  I  have  been  glad  to  take  them 
at  their  word  and  to  trust  them  as  I  know  they 
deserve.  And  I  believe  that  in  what  they  are 
doing  for  us  they  will  set  a  higher  standard. 

"There  are  some  new  scholarships  which  I 
spoke  of  this  morning,  scholarships  which  are 
tremendously  significant,  not  only  in  what 
they  do  but  in  what  they  stand  for,  the  source 
from  which  they  come,  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated their  establishment.  There  is  that 
scholarship  for  a  clean  record.  Then  another, 
which  I  did  not  mention  this  morning,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  scholarship,  but  which 
to  me  is  the  most  significant  of  them  all.  It 
is  called  the  Professors'  Fund,  established  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  first  placed  at  $500,  then  in- 
creased to  $1000  a  year.  Mr.  Sullivan  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  desire  that  this  money  year  by 
year  should  go  to  some  worthy  and  deserving 
member  of  the  faculty,  somebody  who  had 
faced  hard  luck,  perhaps  sickness  or  accident 
or  one  of  those  incidents  which  more  than  drain 
our  limited  pocketbooks  on  those  critical  oc- 
casions, as  a  tribute  of  his  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  members  of  the  faculty  had 
done  for  him.  He  said:  'It  is  customary  for 
men  to  give  to  institutions,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  when  you  come  down  to  it  you  owe  every- 
thing to  the  individual  instructors,  —  the 
struggles  they  had  with  us,  the  lickings  into 
shape  we  got  at  their  hands,  that  have  made 
us  what  we  are.  And  I  want  to  do  something 
that  shall  stand  as  a  tribute  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  what  they  did  for  a  raw  and  uncouth 
youth  like  me  during  my  stay  at  Andover.'  I 
like  the  spirit  of  that  thing,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  mean  much  to  the  faculty  in  days  to  come 
to  feel  that  some  are  thinking  along  those 
lines.  I  assured  Mr.  Sullivan  that  I  myself 
would  never  undertake  to  award  that  prize, 
at  least  on  more  than  one  occasion  —  and 
that  the  last  year  of  my  connection  with  the 
school.  (Laughter). 

"Another  scholarship  of  which  I  did  not 
speak  was  established  within  a  few  weeks  by 
an  old  classmate  of  mine,  Dr.  Skelton  of  New 
York,  and  his  wife.  They  have  offered  to  give 
us  $150  a  year  as  an  infirmary  scholarship,  for 
some  fellow  who  is  up  against  it  by  sickness 
and  who  has  to  stay  at  the  infirmary  while  he 
sees  his  years'  savings  melting  away. 

"Then  there  is  a  prize  of  $50  established  by 
a  man  who  said  he  wanted  it  to  go  to  the  fellow 
who  excelled  in  constructive  radicalism.  He 
said:  'I  hope  to  make  this  larger  in  a  little 
while.  I  want  to  encourage  independence  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  student  body.  Take 
it  in  my  business,  which  is  that  of  a  ventilating 
engineer:  just  because  a  thing  was  never  done 
a  certain  way  before,  you  have  got  to  fight  and 
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fight  to  get  it  done  the  way  you  want  it,  people 
will  not  touch  it.'  And  he  said:  'I  can  recall 
what  a  herd  of  sheep  we  were  up  there  in  An- 
dover;  we  all  followed  the  one  current,  we  all 
did  the  same  thing,  we  all  ran  in  the  same  di- 
rection, we  all  looked  in  the  same  way.  We 
went  down  to  Burns  and  all  got  our  clothes 
cut  the  same  way,  and  paid  the  same  prices 
for  them.  But  give  me  the  fellow  who  can  do 
his  own  thinking.'  So  while  we  may  have 
some  radicalism  here  in  Andover  in  the  next 
few  years,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  constructive 
radicalism,  not  Bolshevism. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  things  to  my 
mind  that  has  happened  during  the  year  and 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and 
perhaps  in  the  school's  history,  was  the  get- 
ting together  of  trustees  and  representative 
alumni  several  months  ago  to  discuss  not 
merely  the  building  plans  of  the  School,  in 
which  those  men  are  primarily  interested,  but 
the  whole  future  of  the  institution,  its  policy 
and  its  problems,  and  to  work  together  to- 
ward a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

"The  building  plans  are  uppermost  in  our 
minds  just  now.  For  months  we  have  been 
laboring  under  what  we  now  believe  to  have 
been  a  delusion;  that  is,  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  erect  one  gigantic  building 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  new  investment.  We  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  the  best  place  for 
this  proposed  immense  building;  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  from  the  further  thought  which  has 
been  given  to  this  thing,  largely  as  a  result  of 
these  two  days  of  deliberation  which  trustees 
and  alumni  had  together  here  in  Andover,  the 
idea  now  has  developed  that  we  can  divide 
that  building,  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  it 
one;  we  can  make  it  more  in  keeping  with  the 
others  in  size  and  in  character.  The  last  word 
I  had  from  Mr.  Walcott,  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  this  morning,  in  a  special  delivery 
letter,  is  in  favor  of  some  such  proposition  as 
this. 

"I  speak  of  that  not  in  relation  to  the  build- 
ing so  much  as  an  indication  of  the  totally  new 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  brought  the 
alumni  to  appreciate  what  the  school  stands 
for,  what  it  means,  the  richness  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  as  indicating  their  desire  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help.  From  all  sides  we  have  evi- 
dences of  that  interest.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  means  everything  to  us  to  feel  that  now 
we  have  this  backing,  and  that  we  are  called 
upon  merely  to  handle  the  interest  that  so 
constantly  appears  and  to  help  guide  it  into 
the  right  channels. 

"Just  a  word  about  the  new  problems  for 
the  future,  and  then  I  am  through.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  you  realize  just  what  the  school 


faces  at  this  time.  The  problems  of  pros- 
perity are  far  more  difficult  and  more  hazard- 
ous and  more  puzzling  than  any  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  faced  in  the  leaner  years. 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  jump  in  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  the  school  has 
been  something  enormous.  We  have  faced 
tremendous  figures  even  over  the  past  year; 
hundreds  of  boys,  literally,  not  able  to  get  in, 
because  the  accommodations  are  exhausted 
and  we  have  not  the  facilities  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  roughly  estimated  in  the  office  last 
year  that  approximately  1500  boys  were  ready 
to  come  in  here  if  we  were  only  ready  to  admit 
them.  This  year  we  know  that  we  are  six 
weeks  ahead  in  applications,  and  not  a  day 
goes  by  that  some  close  connection  of  the 
School  does  not  come  to  me  with  a  son  or  a 
brother  who  must  get  by.  All  along  the  line 
we  are  pushing  back  each  year  a  list  of  appli- 
cations registering  a  few  years  ahead.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  boys  who  are  registered  at 
birth.  We  are  not  going  to  take  them  just  be- 
cause they  registered  at  that  time,  no  matter 
how  good  their  fathers  and  mothers  may  be, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Andover  men 
are  thinking  about  this. 

"Here  is  the  problem.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  sift  out  the  best  scholars  on  the 
basis  of  an  examination  record.  If  we  want  to 
make  that  the  basis  of  education  that  is  one 
very  simple  solution.  Can  we  do  that  and 
maintain  the  old  ideals  of  the  school?  Are  we 
going  to  live  up  to  our  traditions  if  our  selec- 
tion is  made  only  upon  that  basis?  I  grant  you 
it  is  a  much  easier  school  to  handle,  the  work 
will  be  of  a  higher  order,  the  comfort  to  the 
faculty  will  be  undoubtedly  greater  and  their 
ease  just  that  much  increased.  Is  that  the 
full  duty  of  Phillips  Academy?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  take  scholars  on  the  basis  of  'First 
come,  first  served!'  undoubtedly  we  exclude 
many  of  the  most  promising  men  who  ought 
to  be  here  and  who  would  be  here  if  they  had 
applied  for  admission  just  a  little  earlier. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  these 
alumni  got  here  with  our  trustees  the  main 
topic  for  consideration,  prompted  by  the  prob- 
lem that  they  had  before  them,  was:  'What  is 
to  be  your  future  plan  in  regard  to  numbers?' 
Over  and  over  again,  no  matter  where  we 
turned,  they  would  say,  'This  has  got  to  be 
settled  first.'  The  arguments  pro  and  con  were 
these:  on  the  one  side,  'The  country  wants 
your  product,  they  like  it';  and  on  the  other 
side,  in  opposition,  representing  conservatism, 
'If  you  go  to  750,  800  or  a  thousand  men  you 
cannot  guarantee  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
of  the  old  Andover  type.  So  it  goes  back  and 
forth.  I  am  speaking  of  that  now  simply  be- 
cause we  need  the  most  generous  co-operation, 
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the  frankest  advice  and  suggestion  that  you 
men  can  offer.  It  is  your  school,  it  is  for  you 
to  help  say  what  its  future  shall  be.  The  fu- 
ture which  we  are  facing  now  is  trying,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  sides  to  it,  and  we  have  not 
yet  made  up  our  minds  just  what  the  best  and 
the  final  solution  shall  be.  We  do  not  want 
to  lose  anything  of  the  old  standards,  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  sap  the  vitality  of 
the  school  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  which 


Mr.  Adam  C.  Richardson,  '54 

The  oldest  alumnus  at  the  Commencement  Dinner 


has  endeared  it  to  you  and  to  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

"Here  is  the  problem  stated  in  an  interest- 
ing way  by  a  fellow  who  has  given  it  some 
thought.  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  his  letter 
written  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  because  it 
states  in  very  clear  language  the  problem  as 
some  fellows  look  upon  it.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  had  a  hard  time  here  in  Andover;  I 
doubt  very  much  if  he  could  have  qualified  for 
admission  today,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have 
stayed  here  under  present  conditions.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

"At  this  time  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
things  to  you  which  I  feel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  most  detrimental  ele- 
ment at  work  at  Andover.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  contrasting  of  two  editor- 
ials in  the  April  Bulletin:  one  asks  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  read  Mr.  Daly's 
records  of  the  club  contests.  This  calls 
our  attention  to  that  somewhat  obscure 
element  of  the  school  which  is  probably 
the  essence  of  Andover  of  the  Future. 

"I  have  always  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  Andover  was  to  fit  boys  for  col- 
lege and  to  endow  them  with  the  best 
principles  with  which  to  meet  lile.  The 
realization  of  the  dependence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  End  upon  the  soundness  of  the 
Beginning  has  always  been  identified  with 
the  purpose  of  Andover. 

"The  other  editorial  on  page  five  be- 
gins: 'Just  how  far  the  Academy  can 
grow  .  .  .  '  and  tells  us  how  the  school 
is  'improving'  under  the  ruthless  system 
of  elimination  of  everything  which  does 
not  contribute  immediately  and  obviously 
to  the  academic  standing  of  the  school. 

"From  this  it  seems  to  me  that  Ando- 
ver is  failing  in  its  purpose.  It  is  merely 
taking  boys  who  have  splendid  academic 
standing  at  their  previous  schools.  These 
boys  already  know  how  to  study.  They 
come  to  Andover;  pursue  their  usual 
methods  of  study;  take  the  privilege  of 
being  in  school  as  a  matter  of  course; 
graduate  with  good  standing,  and  pass 
on  to  college  —  a  credit  to  the  Academy 
—  and  the  Faculty! 

"And  isn't  this  commendable?  What 
more  could  one  ask  for?  It  is  indeed  a 
rosy  point  of  view. 

"But  there  has  just  been  one  detail 
overlooked  —  Andover  has  lost  its  pur- 
pose. 

"Those  chaps  have  gone  away  with 
scarcely  more  than  they  brought.  They 
have  gone  with  a  certain  more  of  aca- 
demics, also  experience.  [But  where  can 
one  exist  without  having  experiences?] 
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These  boys  have  been  so  secure  in  their 
prerogatives  of  Academic  standing,  of 
not  having  to  struggle,  to  know  what  it 
means  to  fight  day  and  night  for  the 
privilege  of  being  at  Andover,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  Societies  and  Papers 
and  Teams  has  been  so  open  to  them, 
that  they,  without  knowing  it,  have 
lost  one  of  the  rarest  joys  of  boyhood  — 
appreciation  of  one's  situation. 

"This  loss  has  been  replaced  by  the 
feeling  of  self-security,  which  is  so  fatal 
to  progress  in  life.  The  wrong  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  what  can  be  hoped  for 
in  the  end? 

"All  this  has  been  done  for  the  glori- 
fication of  —  shall  I  say?  —  a  few  paper 
records  which  will  waste  away  in  the 
offices  of  the  school. 

"Please  pardon  me,  sir,  for  imposing 
all  this  upon  you,  but  I  felt  you  were 
most  sympathetic  with  me  in  my  appre- 
ciation of  Andover,  which  gave  me  the 
foundation  of  what  I  hope  to  make  a 
happy  and  creditable  life." 
"I  have  read  that  letter  to  you  not  as  en- 
dorsing the  writer's  viewpoint  —  although  I 
frankly  agree  that  there  is  very  much  to  be 
said  for  some  things  that  he  has  emphasized 
—  but  as  indicating  the  other  side  of  the 
problem.    Gentlemen,  I  have  felt  that  today 
we  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  with 
you  some  of  these  problems  and  the  decisions 
which  must  be  wisely  made,  decisions  which 
can  only  be  made  if  you  give  us  your  full  and 
hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

"The  idealism  of  the  past  we  must  main- 
tain; the  democracy  of  the  past  must  be  pre- 
served; the  scholarship,  the  high  moral  worth, 
the  emphasis  of  service  to  country  and  to 
God,  —  all  of  those  things  we  must  cherish 
and  maintain  through  the  coming  years. 
How  best  can  we  do  it  is  still  for  us,  with  your 
help,  to  say.  [Applause.] 

The  President : 

"I  am  asked  to  announce  that  all  who  are 
here  are  invited  to  the  baseball  game  between 
the  undergraduates  and  the  alumni. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  all  will  be  glad  to  have 
me  extend  to  Principal  Stearns  and  the  Aca- 
demy our  gratitude  for  our  happy  experiences 
in  this  glad  hour,  and  to  extend  to  Principal 
Stearns  the  assurances  of  our  devotion  to  him 
and  to  the  Academy.  And  you  will  be  glad 
also  to  have  me  welcome  into  the  alumni 
body,  for  as  happy  lives  as  we  have  had,  the 
members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  1921. 

"We  stand  adjourned  until  June,  1922." 

The  last  game  of  the  baseball  season  was 
held  on  Commencement  afternoon,  between 


an  alumni  team  and  the  regular  school  nine 
"Al"  Stearns,  taking  the  box  for  the  alumni, 
pitched  a  perfect  game,  allowing  only  six  hits, 
and  his  team  won,  4-3.  All  of  the  school  nine 
played,  with  the  exception  of  "Gus"  Cotter, 
whose  place  was  taken  by  Harriman.  Among 
the  other  graduates  to  play  besides  Dr. 
Stearns  were  "Len"  Burdette,  the  old  An- 
dover and  Yale  catcher,  "Fred"  Daly,  the 
school  coach,  Frank  O'Brien,  the  former  Yale 
captain,  and  "Tom"  Ashley,  another  well- 
known  infielder.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
"Al"  Stearns  had  just  passed  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  yet  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  physical 
condition  and  pitched  like  a  big-leaguer.  The 
box  score  follows: 

ALUMNI 


ab 

r 

bh 

po 

a 

e 

Burdette,  c. 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

0 

Stearns,  p. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Daly,  lb. 

4 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 

Ashley,  2b. 

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

Merritt,  3b. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

O'Brien,  ss. 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Barker,  If. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A.  Jones,  cf. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Higgins,  rf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

32 

4 

10 

21 

17 

6 

ANDOVER 

ab 

r 

bh 

po 

a 

e 

Wingate,  rf.,  p. 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

W.  Jones,  cf. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sayles,  lb. 

4 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Christie,  c. 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Case,  2b. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Lackey,  3b. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Williams,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Walker,  If.,  rf. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cushing,  ss. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Harriman,  If. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

29 

3 

6 

21 

9 

4 

Innings 

1  2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 

Alumni 

0  2 

0 

0 

1  0 

1- 

-4 

Andover 

0  1 

1 

1 

0  0 

0- 

-3 

Two-base  hit :  Sayles.  ^Three-base  hit :  Harri- 
man. Sacrifice  hits:  Williams,  W.  Jones. 
Double  plays:  Burdette,  Daly  and  Stearns; 
Barker  and  O'Brien.  First  base  on  balls: 
Off  Stearns,  off  Williams,  off  Wingate.  Struck 
out :  By  Stearns  3,  by  Williams  3,  by  Wingate 
3.  Wild  pitches;  Stearns  2,  Williams,  Wingate. 
Time:  2  hrs.    Umpire:  D.  Wight. 


The  closing  event  of  Commencement  Week 
was  the  Promenade,  held  on  Friday  evening 
in  the  Borden  Gymnasium.  The  interior  of 
the  building  had  been  beautifully  decorated 
with  banners  and  pennants,  and  the  surround- 
ing grounds  were  gay  with  Japanese  lanterns 
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and  lights.  The  committee  in  charge  was 
composed  of  Robert  Gray  Allen  (Chairman), 
of  Andover;  Walter  Grey  Preston,  Jr.,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  Alfred  Henry  Hunt,  Jr., 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Whitney 
Connor  Lewis,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  William  Charles  Riley,  of  Bristol,  Con- 
necticut. The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips,  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  French.  The  affair  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  It 
closed  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  oldest  alumnus  present  during  the  week 
was  Mr.  Adam  C.  Richardson  '51,  of  Andover, 
who  graduated  sixty-seven  years  ago.  The 
largest  delegation  appeared  from  the  class  of 
1896,  celebrating  their  twenty-fifth  reunion. 
Full  accounts  of  the  various  reunions  will  be 
found  in  another  section  of  the  Bulletin. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '81 

On  the  evening  of  June  16  six  members  of 
the  Class  of  '81  at  Phillips  Academy  gathered 
for  their  dinner  at  the  University  Club  in 
Boston.  Besides  the  host  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Selfridge,  the  others  present  were 
Homer  S.  Joslin,  Thomas  B.  Pollard,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Durant,  J.  Arthur  Arwood,  and 
Walter  Atherton.    The  evening  was  spent  in 


reminiscence,  with  the  aid  of  a  complete  set 
of  photographs  of  the  class,  brought  by  Pol- 
lard and  Durant.  On  Friday  these  men, 
with  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Greene,  met  at  Pear- 
son Hall,  Andover,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters for  the  day.  They  attended  the  ex- 
ercises in  a  body,  and  were  photographed  for 
the  Bulletin.  In  commenting  on  the  oc- 
casion Mr.  Selfridge  writes: 

"The  conversations  and  comments  were 
various  and  covered  a  wide  scope,  but  we  all 
agreed  that  Phillips  Academy  is  now  blessed 
with  a  Principal  and  Faculty  that  are  human, 
virile  men,  with  hearts  so  young  that  the 
thoughts,  hopes,  ambitions,  trials,  disap- 
pointments and  the  surmounting  of  all  ob- 
stacles of  the  students  of  today  are  under- 
stood, shared  and  encouraged  as  between 
friend  and  friend,  all  aiming  at  the  goal  of 
perfection  of  endeavor  and  results." 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '86 

The  thirty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Class  of  '86 
was  attended  by  eleven  members  of  the  class, 
and  made  up  in  real  feeling  and  satisfaction 
to  those  present  what  it  may  have  lacked  in 
numbers. 

The  Class  Dinner  at  Peabody  House  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  16th,  was  especially 
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enjoyed,  with  many  anecdotes  of  days  at 
Phillips  and  informal  accounts  of  the  present 
activities  of  members  of  the  class.  A  class 
"  Son"  sat  down  as  a  guest  of  the  Class  Dinner, 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  retirement  of  George  H.  Danforth  as 
Class  President  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and 
Farnham  Yardley  of  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Darragh 
deLancey  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  elected 
Class  Secretary. 

'86  was  well  represented  in  the  procession  to 
the  Stone  Chapel,  and  in  number  of  bald  and 
gray  heads  held  its  own  with  the  representa- 
tives of  older  classes.  At  the  Alumni  Dinner 
another  Class  "Son"  was  present  and  aided 
the  members  of  '86  in  giving  the  long  Phillips 
Cheer,  in  honor  of  the  Graduating  Class.  As 
the  group  broke  up  to  return  home,  the  Re- 
union was  voted  a  great  success,  and  all  were 
urged  to  come  to  the  40th  Reunion  in  1926. 

Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '91 

Only  a  few  of  the  Class  of  '91  returned  for 
their  30th  anniversary,  but  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  of  those  present  was  none  the  less 
noticeable.  The  reunion  dinner  was  held 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Academy  dining  hall 
with  the  following  present:  Bryant,  with  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  two  friends  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  Cornish  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  Hol- 
brook  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;  Ogilvie  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  of  New  York  City;  Tyler  and  Mrs. 
Tyler  of  Wakefield,  Mass.;  Sam  White  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  Atha  of  Groton,  Connecticut, 
and  Nicola  of  Pittsburgh,  each  of  whom  had  a 
boy  in  the  graduating  class,  were  also  back 
for  the  graduation  exercises  next  day. 

The  dinner  was  much  enjoyed  and  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  schooldays,  and  stories 
of  more  recent  adventures,  made  the  time 
pass  quickly.  Secretary  Tyler  read  several 
telegrams  and  letters  from  members  who  were 
unable  to  be  present,  and  gave  some  interest- 
ing statistics  about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  men  in  the  class. 

The  desire  was  expressed  to  have  a  class 
record  printed,  and  to  hold  a  Reunion  five 
years  hence,  when  it  is  expected  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  will  be  glad  to  attend. 

Both  the  men  and  their  wives  were  very 
comfortably  housed  with  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Hinman,  who  occupy  the  whole  house,  where 
"Banty"  and  "Mac"  lived  in  our  schooldays. 
The  men  participated  in  the  Alumni  Proces- 
sion for  the  graduation  exercises,  and  all  en- 
joyed the  exceptionally  fine  speeches  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner,  as  well  as  the  hearty  cheer  of 
the  graduating  class  when  they  called  for 
three  long  "Als"  indicating  their  love  and 
loyalty  for  Principal  Stearns. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '96 

Booth,  Hockstader,  and  Drinkwater  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  staging  another 
successful  "come-back"  for  '96.  Though 
business  conditions  kept  many  from  attending, 
these  three  landed  twenty  for  the  dinner,  and 
one  or  two  more  were  here  for  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  on  Friday. 

Thursday  morning  brought  a  few  back,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  assembled  crowd  man- 
aged to  get  a  baseball  garr.e  with  sorr e  lads 
from  the  Academy,  who  found  that  Nat 
Goodwin's  throw  to  second  was  still  deadly 
and  accurate.  The  game  was  called  after  the 
fifth  inning  to  save  elderly  wings  and  lungs, 
and  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
youngsters  the  score  is  not  printed.  It  wasn't 
very  big.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Allen's 
hurdling  on  the  new  track;  he  didn't  burst 
a  single  button  nor  his  face.  We  are  sure 
that,  given  proper  conditions,  he  could  defeat 
anyone  at  hurdling. 

After  the  game  the  class  attended  the  tea 
served  for  graduates  in  the  Peabody  House, 
meeting  there  members  of  the  faculty  and 
their  wives. 

Nineteen  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  in 
Peabody  House.  Stevenson  was  late  but 
explained  that  he  had  been  to  Lawrence  and 
his  car  was  late;  his  apologies  were  accepted, 
and  he  was  allowed  all  the  courses.  Further- 
more he  was  given  the  distance  cup,  not  be- 
cause he  came  back  from  Lawrence,  but  from 
Chicago.  Bob  has  been  runner-up  for  numer- 
ous cups  in  his  day,  and  we  all  were  glad  to 
see  him  land  this  one.  He  spoke  of  retiring 
from  further  competitions,  but  we  are  sure 
that  he  will  be  good  for  many  more. 

Fred  Allen  presided  at  the  dinner.  No 
formal  speeches  were  made  but  each  was 
called  on  to  talk  and  responded  briefly. 
Questions  as  to  the  conditions  at  Phillips  were 
asked  and  showed  the  real  interest  the  gradu- 
ates have  in  the  school.  Booth's  photographs 
of  classmates  were  keenly  enjoyed  and  fur- 
nished the  text  for  many  stories.  Eaton's 
poem,  which  is  published  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin,  delighted  us  all,  the  regret  being 
that  he  was  not  present  in  person  to  deliver 
it. 

Eric  Palmer  brought  on  his  lad,  Charlie 
Treadway  has  a  son,  an  upper  middler,  Bob 
Stevenson's  boy  was  in  the  graduating  class, 
and  Billy  Taylor  beat  out  Poynter  by  showing 
four  boys  to  two  —  all  six  "prime  critters." 
Jim  Greenway's  boy  will  be  here  next  year. 
Fred  Allen  refuses  to  send  to  Phillips  since 
his  boys  are  all  girls,  and  one  or  two  others 
are  in  a  similar  plight. 

The  class  attended  the  Commencement 
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exercises  on  Friday  and  sat  together  at  the  homes  with  pleasant  recollections,  we  hope, 
Alumni  dinner,  watched  the  Alumni  play  of  the  beauty  of  Andover  Hill  and  increased 
the  school  nine,  and  then  scattered  for  their     belief  in  Phillips. 


The  Start  of  the  Mile  Run — Andover- Exeter  Meet 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  BUILDING  AND 
ENDOWMENT  FUND 


1864 

Charles  A.  Plumer 
18C9 

F.  E.  Sherman 
1873 

George  A.  Armour 
A.  U.  Bannard 
Dr.  J.  Edgar  Blake 
Henry  V.  Condit 
Walter  Greenough 
George  L.  McAlpin 
Ira  Richards 
Frank  W.  Smith 
Dr.  Flavel  S.  Thomas 
Nathaniel  U.  Walker 

1875 

Frank  B.  McQuesten 
1878 

Joseph  Wheelwright 


1879 

Nathan  F.  Banfield 
Edward  P.  Fitts 
Dr.  William  Gardner 
William  A.  Harris 
Alonzo  McCrillis 
George  Shiras,  3rd 
William  W.  Simonds 

1889 
A.  D.  Coffin 
1890 

Alfred  Johnson 
1895 

Adelbert  J.  Smith 
1896 

John  V.  Dittemore 
A.  E.  Wright 
1897 

Harold  F.  Babbitt 


1898 

Walter  H.  Wilcox 

1900 
Bard  Stevens 

1901 

I.  H.  Gallyon 
James  S.  Proctor 

1905 

Hufus  B.  Hall 

1906 
P.  W.  Blake 
Wilbur  E.  Dane 

1909 

Edward  P.  Applegate 
David  Johnson 

19P2 

Edward  W.  Mahan 


191-1 
Harold  E.  Bean 
Henry  M.  Blank 
Marshall  S.  Buell 
George  S.  Haskell 
Charles  F.  Hewett 
Lt.  L.  T.  MeMahon 
Arthur  Sullivan 
George  A.  Tew 
Robert  H.  Wells 
R.  B.  Whittlesey 

1915 
Everett  L.  Farr 
W.  A.  Garrigues,  Jr. 

1916 
Russell  H.  Boyd 
T.  Channon  Press 

1919 
W.  R.  James 
Phillips  E.  Wilson 
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General   School  Interests 


Academy  Church 

Two  Communion  services  were  held  during 
the  spring  term.  On  April  10th  Kempton 
Clark  '21  was  received  as  a  member  upon 
Declaration  of  Christian  purpose.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  church  took  place  after 
service  on  May  29th.  There  were  the  usual 
reports  from  the  officers  and  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  An  ap- 
propriate minute  was  adopted  regarding 
the  faithful  service  of  Mr.  McCurdy  as  member 
and  deacon.  The  church  voted  to  join  the 
Andover  Christian  Civic  League,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  churches. 

During  the  school  year  thirty-eight  students 
have  joined  the  church  as  temporary  mem- 
bers, eight  have  been  received  upon  Declara- 
tion of  Christian  Purpose  and  four  have  ac- 
cepted associate  membership.  Two  from 
the  faculty  group  have  become  regular  mem- 
bers. The  total  number  received  therefore 
has  been  fifty-two. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next 
year:  clerk,  Mr.  F.  E.  Newton;  treasurer, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Lynde;  faculty  deacons,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Benton,  Mr.  L.  C.  Newton,  Mr.  H.  P.  Kelley, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Fraser;  student  deacons:  seniors, 
W.  C.  Lewis,  G.  B.  Atwood,  C.  H.  Willard, 
E.  J.  McGrew,  Jr.;  Upper  Middlers,  R.  P. 
Anderson,  W.  G.  Preston,  Jr.  Mrs.  M.  S. 
McCurdy  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  French  will  re- 
present the  women  of  the  church  upon  the 
Standing  Committee. 

On  Sunday  June  19th  after  the  morning 
service,  a  special  service  of  baptism  was  held 
for  eleven  children  of  members  of  the  faculty. 


William  Carey  Boys'  Camp 

Curtis  Wheeler  '07,  director  of  the  New 
York  Boys'  Club,  and  John  MacKay  of  Yale, 
this  year's  Superintendent  of  the  William 
Carey  Camps  for  New  York  boys,  situated 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  spent  the  week-end 
of  May  15th  at  the  school  conferring  with 
students  about  the  camp  work.  Mr.  MacKay 
gave  a  short  address  at  chapel.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  men  and  especially  of  T. 
Evans  '21,  ten  members  of  the  school  agreed 
to  give  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  of  the 
summer  as  leaders  or  assistant  leaders  for  the 
groups  of  boys  into  which  the  camp  is  divided. 
About  twenty-four  hundred  street  boys  from 
the  east  side  of  New  York  are  given  each  a 
two-weeks  outing.    This  is  the  second  year 


in  which  the  school  has  sent  workers  and  has 
made  a  contribution.  $800  has  thus  far  been 
raised  in  the  school  for  an  Andover  dormitory. 


Society  Records 

The  records  of  the  various  societies  for  the 
winter  term  were  as  follows:  EDP,  77.5%; 
AGX,  73.0%;  PBX,  70.2%;  PLS,  69.5%; 
PAE,  68.7%;  AUV,  64.5%;  KOA,  64.4%; 
FLD,  64.3%. 


The  Phillips  Club 

Lectures  at  the  Phillips  Club  Smoke  Talks 
during  the  spring  term  have  included  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  John  N.  Cole  of 
Andover  on  Transportation  Problems  in  Mass- 
achusetts; a  talk  by  Dr.  Joseph  Courtney,  of 
Boston,  entitled  A  Case  for  the  Spirits,  and  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  spiritualism  and 
psychological  "faking";  and  a  discussion  by 
Professor  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, on  the  League  of  Nations  and  his  own 
personal  experiences  at  the  Paris  conference. 
The  program  of  the  club  for  the  year  just  com- 
pleted has  been  unusually  interesting,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head  and  the  Entertainment  Committee  for 
the  arranging  of  such  a  list  of  speakers. 


Faculty  Notes 

Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  delivered  on 
April  26  an  address  at  the  Andover  Confer- 
ence of  Ministers,  held  at  Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts.  On  May  6  he  spoke  at  the 
"smoker"  of  the  New  York  Alumni.  He 
preached  on  May  15  at  the  Hackley  School, 
Tarry  town,  New  York,  and  on  June  19  at 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  On  May  21  he 
gave  a  talk  on  China  at  Tabor  Academy, 
Marion.  At  Williams  College  he  received,  on 
June  20,  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D.,  after  which 
he  spoke  at  the  Commencement  Dinner.  He 
gave  an  address  on  June  21,  at  the  Yale  In- 
auguration Banquet,  he  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  public  and  preparatory  schools. 
On  Independence  Day  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  Canaan,  Vermont,  at  the  dedication 
of  that  town's  war  memorial. 

Mr.  Stackpole  preached  in  the  chapel  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  May  1st; 
at  Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
May  8th;  and  at  Middlesex  School,  Concord, 
on  May  15th.  On  Memorial  Day  he  offered 
prayer  at  exercises  held  in  Andover  and  Low- 
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ell,  and  on  June  18th  he  conducted  the  funeral 
of  John  H.  Baker,  an  Andover  soldier  who 
died  in  France.  At  the  Commencement  of 
Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Mr.  Stackpole 
gave  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Merrill  Memorial  Gateway  and  offered  prayer 
at  the  graduation  exercises.  On  June  17th  he 
took  part  in  the  service  at  Appleton  Chapel, 
Harvard,  held  in  connection  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  class  of  1896.  He 
gave  the  commencement  address  at  the 
North  Andover  High  School  on  June  30th. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  who 
will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  are  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Church,  who  will  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  Germany;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee, 
who  will  visit  England  and  France;  Mr. 
Allan  R.  Benner,  who  will  go  to  France  and 
Spain;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Newton. 

The  following  instructors  served  on  the 
Board  of  Readers  in  connection  with  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Mr. 
Archibald  Fieeman,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard, 
Mr.  George  F.  French,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Trustees.  Mrs.  Poynter  and  he  will  sail 
in  August  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend 
several  months  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Stearns  have  prepared  a  literary  wall-map  of 
the  British  Isles,  giving  the  towns  and  cities 
associated  with  well-known  British  writers 
and  their  books.  It  will  be  published  shortly 
by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Dr.  Fuess 
and  Mr.  Stearns  have  also  ready  the  manu- 
script for  A  Little  Book  of  Familiar  Verse, 
an  anthology  which  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Church  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  New  England  Modern 
Language  Association. 

Mr.  Archibald  Freeman  was  recently  named 
as  Vice-President  of  the  New  England  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  delivered  the  address 
on  June  14,  Flag  Day,  before  the  patriotic 
organizations  of  the  town  of  Andover. 


Memorial  Day 

The  vesper  service  on  May  29th  was  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  Memorial  Day  and 
Mr.  Stackpole  gave  an  address  upon  "Love 
of  the  Military  Traditions  of  the  School." 
Three  representatives  of  the  student  body 
went  to  the  South  church  cemetery  at  An- 
dover and  to  the  ancient  cemetery  near  the 
Phillips  Mansion  at  North  Andover  Center 


and  placed  wreaths  of  laurel  upon  the  tombs 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  and  of  Lieut.  Gov. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  founders  of  the  school. 
A  similar  custom  is  observed  at  Exeter  in 
honor  of  John  Phillips,  founder  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  associated  with  his 
brother  and  nephew  as  a  founder  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover. 


Preachers  for  the  Next  Half  Year 


Sept.  18. 

Sept.  25. 
Oct.  2. 
Oct.  7. 

Oct.  16. 

Oct.  23. 
Oct.  30. 


Nov.  6. 
Nov.  13. 


Nov.  20. 
Nov.  27. 

Dec.  4. 


Dec.  11. 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  15. 

Jan.  22. 

Jan.  29. 


Mr.   Stackpole,  school  minister, 
and  Principal  Stearns. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D. 
Headmaster  William  M.  Irvine, 
LL.  D.,  of  Mercersburg  Academy. 
Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.  D., 
of  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Dean  Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere, 
D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
D.D.,   of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Rev.  Percy  G.  Kammerer,  Ph.D., 
of  Boston. 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  D.D., 
of  Boston. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D. 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D. 
Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Litt.  D.,  of  Yale  University. 
Principal  Stearns. 


Improvements  in  the  School  Property 

The  grounds  at  Phillips  have  taken  on 
new  beauty  this  spring  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Buttimer.  Help  has  been  easier  to 
secure  and  has  dipt  lawns,  trimmed  hedges, 
and  lined  the  walks  until  the  graduates  re- 
turning saw  Phillips  at  her  fairest,  under 
cloudless  skies,  with  breezes  fresh. 

Aside  from  the  care  of  the  grounds  one 
piece  of  construction  has  been  practically 
completed  —  the  new  track  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Situated  to  the  east  of  Brothers 
Field,  it  was  hidden  by  a  rise  of  ground;  this 
has  been  levelled,  the  earth  used  for  grading 
the  baseball  field,  and  shrubs  planted  along 
the  walk.  The  view  from  the  track  stands 
is  now  delightful,  and,  when  the  track  house 
in  the  pines  is  done,  Phillips  will  have  added 
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still    another   beauty  spot  to  her  grounds. 

The  Academy  is  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Buttimer,  whose  years  with  large  architectural 
firms  and  whose  preliminary  training  at  M. 
I.  T.  qualify  him  to  render  the  best  of  service 
to  Phillips.  The  Bulletin  congratulates  him 
on  his  excellent  beginning. 

The  1921  Pot  Pourri 

The  1921  Pot  Pourri,  the  school  annual, 
appeared  during  Commencement  week,  de- 
dicated to  Mr.  Guy  Hebard  Eaton,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  in  Phillips  Academy.  The 
volume,  which  was  produced  by  Luther  S. 
Hammond,  Jr.,  as  Managing  Editor,  and 
Alfred  H.  Hunt,  Jr.,  as  Business  Manager, 
follows  conventional  lines  in  its  appearance 
and  contents,  but  contains  the  usual  statistics 
so  interesting  to  undergraduates. 


Mirror  Prize 

A  special  prize  of  ten  dollars,  presented  by 
Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns  to  the  author  of  the 
best  bit  of  verse  published  in  the  Phillips 
Mirror  during  the  school  year,  has  been 
awarded  to  Donald  Eaton  Carr,  of  New  York 
City,  for  his  poem  The  Wail  of  the  Violin. 


School  Benevolences 

Receipts 

Red  Cross  Canvass 

$562.00 

(not  including  S61.00  from  poster  sale) 

Special  Collections 

195.90 

Vespers  Offerings 

Balance  from  last  year 

1 .39 

Thirtv-three  Sundavs  this  vear 

1143.72 

(Average  $34.66) 

Total 

$1903.01 

Disbursements 

Red  Cross 

$562 . 00 

Near  East  Relief 

250.00 

European  Children 

250.00 

China  Famine 

203 . 75 

Serbian  Students  in  America 

213.32 

Hampton  Institute  Scholarship 

100.00 

Toward  Andovcr  Dormitory  at 

Carey  Boys'  Camp 

300.00 

Memorial  wreaths  for  Founders 

20.00 

Total 

$1899.07 

Balance  June  17,  1921 

3.94 

$1903.01 

The  total  thus  raised  for  benevolent  objects 
has  been  less  than  that  of  last  year  by  $159.69. 

A  large  case  of  clothing  was  collected  at  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  and  sent  to  Rev.  F. 
Marbano,  a  former  member  of  the  school, 


for  poor  Italians  connected  with  his  mission 
under  the  auspices  of  Grace  church  in  New 
York. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Finances 

Receipts 

Balance  Sept.  30,  1920  $184.20 
Subscriptions  paid  in  638.65 
(about  325  men) 


Total  $822.85 

Disbursements 

Reception  and  singing  meetings  $  85.00 
Speakers'  expenses  225.95 
Janitor's  service  5.00 
Printing  44.70 
Delegations  to  and  from  Exeter  36.25 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  and  National  50.00 
Scholarship  in  China  50.00 
Moving  pictures  at  gymnasium  185.00 
Silver  Bay  Conference  Fees,  ad- 
vanced 60.00 


Total  $741.00 
Balance  June  17,  1921  80.95 


$822.85 

The  subscriptions  were  largely  in  amounts 
of  $2.  The  budget  estimate  was  exceeded 
only  in  the  payments  for  speakers,  which  were 
especially  large  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  delegations  from  several  college  associations. 
The  amounts  raised  and  expended  by  the 
society  during  the  past  three  years  have  been 
much  larger  than  formerly,  a  major  item  for 
the  past  two  years  having  been  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  Saturday  night  moving  pictures 
at  the  Gymnasium. 


Society  of  Inquiry 

Three  informal  Sunday  evening  "sings" 
at  Peabody  House  formed  a  new  feature  in 
the  program  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  for  the 
Spring  term.  Favorite  hymns  were  chosen 
and  much  interest  was  shown.  The  attend- 
ance was  excellent.  At  the  first  of  these 
gatherings  there  were  special  numbers  by 
members  of  the  choir  and  of  the  orchestra. 
At  two  of  these  meetings  refreshments  were 
served.  At  the  last  one,  Mr.  Sides  showed 
slides  of  the  Silver  Bay  Students'  Summer 
Conference. 

Five  other  Sunday  night  meetings  were 
held  during  the  term.  On  April  17th,  Rev. 
Fred  F.  G.  Donaldson,  P.  A.  '08,  who  is  head 
of  a  boys'  school  at  Ing-Tai,  Foochow,  China, 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  upon  his  work, 
with  stereopticon  illustrations  and  comments 
upon  Chinese  students  and  their  school  life. 
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The  society  maintains  a  scholarship  at  Ing- 
Tai. 

A  delegation  from  Yale  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing on  April  24.  The  visitors,  all  graduates 
of  the  school,  were  J.  A.  Smith,  M.  L.  Thomp- 
son, and  Warren  Moore.  Their  talks  dealt 
with  the  Christian  life  in  college. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Dartmouth 
Christian  Association  were  the  speakers  on 
May  8th,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Mann  and  L.  K. 
Neidlinger. 

The  meeting  of  May  15th  was  an  informal 
conference  about  the  work  of  the  William 
Carey  Boys'  Camp.  Mr.  Curtis  Wheeler, 
P.  A.  '07,  was  present  and  the  principal 
speaker  was  Mr.  John  Mackey  of  Yale,  the 
new  Superintendent  of  the  camp. 

At  the  semi-annual  business  meeting  on 
May  29th  reports  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, B.  M.  Spock,  and  for  the  Treasurer,  W. 
C.  Riley.  There  were  also  reports  regarding 
the  Bible  and  Discussion  Groups  of  the  past 
year  and  concerning  the  Silver  Bay  delega- 
tion and  the  work  at  the  Boys'  Camp.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year: 


President,  W.  C.  Lewis  '22,  Huntington, 
Pa. 

Vice  President,  H.  W.  Cole  '22,  West  New- 
ton. 

Secretary,  H.  F.  Howe  '22,  Cohasset. 
Treasurer,  B.  M.  Cutler  '22,  Andover. 


Album  of  the  Class  of  1878 

Dr.  Lewis  Mann  Silver,  of  the  famous 
"Centennial  Class"  of  1878  at  Phillips 
Academy,  has  recently  presented  to  the  school 
a  very  interesting  album  containing  material 
relating  to  that  class.  Noticing,  at  the  fortieth 
reunion  of  his  class  in  1918,  that  there  was  no 
collection  of  '78  memorabilia  in  the  Andover 
library,  Dr.  Silver,  after  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, secured  graduation  photographs 
of  all  but  eight  of  his  classmates.  With  these 
he  included  various  other  pictures  connected 
with  the  class  and  its  history.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  Phillips  Academy  cata- 
logues of  about  1878,  several  badges  and  pro- 
grams used  at  the  Centennial  celebration  in 
1878,  different  photographs  of  the  members 
of  the  class  at  reunions,  and  some  interesting 
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statistics.  Dr.  Silver's  care  in  preserving 
for  posterity  these  relics  of  past  years  is 
highly  commendable,  and  should  offer  an  ex- 
ample for  the  secretaries  of  more  recent  classes. 


Andover  Student  Wins  Important  Honor 

In  a  contest  instituted  by  The  Open  Road 
magazine  for  the  best  editorial  written  by  a 
student  in  any  preparatory  or  high  school  in 


the  United  States,  the  first  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  recently  awarded  to  Charles 
A.  Clough,  Jr.,  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class  in 
Phillips  Academy.  Mr.  Clough's  editorial, 
entitled  "An  Aimed  Mind,"  was  selected  from 
many  hundreds,  dealing  with  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  has  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  the  judges.  It  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  May-June  number  of 
The  Open  Road. 


The  Pole  Vault — Andover-Exeter  Meet 


Athletics 


Track  Athletics 

With  ten  letter  men  back  and  an  abundance 
of  good  new  material  ready  for  development, 
Coach  Sheppard  started  the  season  with 
every  prospect  of  a  series  of  successes.  In 
all  the  preliminary  meets  —  those  with  the 
M.  I.  T.  Freshmen,  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen, 
Worcester  Academy,  and  Huntington  School 
—  Andover  showed  marked  superiority.  At 
the  Harvard  Interscholastics,  Andover  took 
the  lead,  having  nine  points  more  than  Exeter, 
her  nearest  competitor.  Captain  Allen, 
meanwhile,  had  lowered  the  school  half-mile 
record  on  two  occasions;  while  Whitney 
Lewis  had  materially  reduced  the  time  for 
the  low  hurdles. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Exeter  meet,  therefore, 
the  Andover  contingent  were  confident.  On 
the  field  itself,  however,  Exeter  contestants 
revealed  unexpected  strength;  while  Andover 
men  showed  themselves  unable  to  measure  up 
to  expectations.  Captain  Allen,  it  is  true, 
ran  a  beautiful  race  against  Jones,  the  Exeter 


captain,  beating  him  by  ten  yards  in  the  fast 
time  of  1  minute,  59  seconds,  a  new  Andover 
record.  Lewis  romped  home  in  the  hurdles, 
breaking  the  dual  record  with  the  time  of 
25  and  1-5  seconds.  Avery  led  the  field  in 
the  high  hurdles,  and  Wienecke  was  the 
leader  in  the  broad  jump.  But  these  were 
Andover's  only  firsts.  In  the  high  jump  and 
the  pole  vault,  where  Andover  had  counted 
on  several  points,  we  did  poorly,  and  the 
meet  closed  with  a  score  of  59j  to  48 1  in 
favor  of  Exeter.  Coach  Sheppard's  work 
throughout  the  season  merits  nothing  but 
praise. 


Tennis 

In  tennis  Andover  had  an  unusually  success- 
ful season,  winning  all  the  important  pre- 
liminary matches,  and  closing  the  season  with 
a  close  contest  with  Exeter,  which  was  won  by 
Andover  with  a  score  of  five  to  four.  An- 
dover's star  performer  was  Watson,  who,  in 
the  final  match  with  Exeter,  defeated  In- 
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graham,  4-6,  6-3,  6-3.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  season  was  an  exhibition  match  played 
by  Watson  with  his  friend,  William  A. 
Tilden,  the  national  champion. 


Baseball 

When  Coach  Frederick  J.  Daly  took  charge 
of  the  baseball  squad  late  in  the  winter  term, 
he  confronted  a  condition  heretofore  almost 
unheard  of  in  Andover  history:  not  a  letter 
man  was  available,  and  the  material  on  hand 
was  without  experience.  Exeter,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  six  veterans,  including  the 
battery  which  defeated  Andover  a  year  ago. 
The  outlook  was  thus  decidedly  gloomy.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  adverse  odds,  Coach  Daly, 
skillful  and  indefatigable,  drew  from  each  man 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  accomplished 
the  apparently  impossible.  On  Plimpton 
Field  on  June  11,  Andover  revealed  not  only 
a  pitcher  for  whose  development  "Fred"  Daly 
and  "Al"  Stearns  were  wholly  responsible, 
but  also  a  team  which  played  baseball  of  a 
kind  both  brilliant  and  steady.  The  result 
was  that  Andover  won  the  first  baseball 
victory  over  Exeter  since  1921,  and  achieved 
its  first  success  on  Plimpton  Field. 

The  preliminary  season  was  dubious. 
Strong  teams  were  sometimes  beaten,  but 
weaker  teams  managed  to  get  a  lead  and  keep 
it.  The  Yale  Freshmen  took  Andover's 
measure  easily,  only  to  be  beaten  by  the 
Harvard  Freshmen,  whom  we  had  defeated 
in  a  memorable  eleven-inning  battle,  of  which 
Harriman,  a  pinch  hitter,  was  the  hero,  driving 
out  a  beautiful  single  with  a  man  on  second 
and  third.  The  game  with  the  Dartmouth 
Freshmen  was  well-played,  but  lost  because 
of  an  unfortunate  error.  It  was  in  this  con- 
test that  "Dave"  Williams  pitched  his  first 
game,  which  should  have  been  a  victory.  In 
the  following  week  Andover  won  from  the 
Holy  Cross  Freshmen,  who  had  just  defeated 
Exeter. 

So  it  was  that  Andover  came  to  the  final 
game  in  trepidation.  The  pitcher,  Williams, 
had  been  in  the  box  for  only  two  games.  The 
infield,  while  improving,  had  had  flights  of 
unsteadiness  which  were  ominous.  The 
batting  was  far  from  consistent.  Exeter,  in 
fact,  was  a  decided  favorite. 

Onthe  field  at  Exeter,  however,  Coach  Daly's 
instruction  brought  its  just  reward.  In  the 
first  inning,  Christie,  the  catcher  and  the 
team's  hardest  hitter,  made  a  clean  and 
timely  single,  bringing  in  two  of  his  team- 
mates, and  therefore  enough  runs  to  win  the 
game.  From  that  moment,  although  Andover 
was  in  many  a  tight  place,  the  nine  was  never 
headed.     "Dave"   Williams   seemed  never 


embarrassed  or  flustered.  With  three  men 
on  bases  and  no  one  out,  he  was  perfectly 
cool.  While  the  spectators  trembled,  he 
pitched  masterly  ball,  and  the  crisis  was 
safely  passed.  Only  one  error  was  made,  a 
pardonable  high  throw  by  Lackey,  after  a 
piece  of  brilliant  fielding  at  third.  When  the 
game  was  over  and  the  large  3  to  1  stood  out 
on  the  score-board,  Andover  had  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  the  team,  and  of  the 
coach  who  turned  disaster  into  victory.  The 
box  score  follows: 

ANDOVER 


ab 

r 

bh 

DO 
i  w 

a 

e 

Cotter,  If. 

3 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Wingate,  rf. 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Cleveland,  rf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sayles,  lb. 

3 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Christie,  c. 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

W.  Jones,  cf. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Case,  2b. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Lackey,  3b. 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Williams,  p. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Cushinsj,  ss. 

2 

0 

o 

1 

3 

0 

*Walker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

30 

3 

5 

27 

14 

1 

EXETER 

ab 

r 

bh 

po 

a 

e 

Barry,  lb. 

2 

0 

1 

10 

3 

0 

McGlone,  ss. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

M.  Hatcher,  2b. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

R.  Jones  If. 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lathrop,  cf. 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

R.  Hatcher,  3b. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Taylor,  rf. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Handy,  c. 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Lovejoy,  c. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Van  Lengen,  p. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Cook,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fCantillon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

32 

1 

7 

27 

15 

0 

*Ran  for  Christie  in  eighth. 

fRan  for  Lathrop 

in  5th  and  for  Van  Lens 

?en 

in  6th. 

Innings 

1 

2  3 

4  5 

6  7 

8  9  Ttl. 

Andover 

2 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

—  3 

Exeter 

0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

—  1 

Home  runs,  Lathrop.  Stolen  bases,  Lackey 
2,  Cotter,  Sayles,  Williams, Barry,  McGlone,  M. 
Hatcher,  Taylor.  Eerned  runs,  Andover  3, 
Exeter  1.  Sacrifice  hit,  Van  Lengen.  Left 
on  bases  Andover  6,  Exeter  12.  Bases  on 
balls,  by  Williams  7,  by  Van  Lengen  6.  Hits 
off  Lengen  5  in  8  2-3  innings,  off  Cook  0  in 
1-3  inning.  Balk,  Williams.  Struck  out  by 
Williams  5,  by  Van  Lengen  7.  Wild  pitches, 
Williams,  Van  Lengen  2.  Passed  balls, 
Christie  2.  Umpires,  Stafford  and  Kelley. 
Time  2.35. 
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On  June  9,  the  Andover  All-Club  Team 
met  the  All-Class  Team  from  Exeter  on  the 
old  campus  diamond,  and  after  a  close  and 
interesting  game  in  which  each  team  played 
well,  won  by  7-6.  Andover  drew  first  blood 
in  the  first  inning,  but  Exeter  came  back  in 
the  third  and  the  fourth  innings.  They  scored 
for  the  last  time  in  the  eighth. 

Andover  made  two  runs  in  the  fourth 
inning,  and  went  into  the  lead  in  the  seventh 
by  three-baggers  of  Winton  and  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  also  starred  by  making  two  runs. 
Dillaway,  running  for  Winton,  likewise  made 
two  runs. 

Stone,  the  Exeter  captain,  pitched  good 
ball  and  hit  for  two  bases  in  the  first  inning. 
He  also  scored  two  runs,  as  did  Heckler.  For 
Andover  VanWyck  and  Winton  starred  in  the 
field.  Exeter  had  her  best  inning  in  the  fourth 
when  she  scored  three  runs.  The  ninth 
inning  was  one  of  suspense  as  Bates  passed 
three  men  with  two  out.  But  he  saved  him- 
self by  striking  out  the  next  batter. 

ANDOVER 


EXETER 


ab 

h 

po 
2 

Lord,  2b. 

1 

0 

Winton,  cf. 

3 

1 

2 

Lincoln,  3b. 

2 

1 

2 

Elsbree,  lb. 

3 

1 

10 

VanWyck,  If. 

3 

1 

2 

Fine,  rf. 

2 

1 

0 

Goodwill,  c. 

2 

1 

1 

Fairback,  ss. 

2 

0 

1 

Bates,  p. 

1 

0 

6 

Bacon,  2b. 

1 

1 

1 

McGregor,  rf. 
*Dillaway 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

20 

7 

27 

Alum 

n 

i 

Valentine  c. 

A 

A 
V 

Heckler,  If. 

1 

I 

1 
1 

V 

Stone,  p. 

2 

2 

A 

Bennett 

3 

2 

0 

Browne,  cf. 

0 

0 

7 

F.  Cleveland,  3b. 

3 

2 

1 

Fradd,  ss. 

1 

0 

1 

W.  Cleveland,  2b.,  cf. 

1 

0 

0 

Adams,  lb. 

1 

0 

11 

Semple,  2b. 

0 

0 

0 

fRemsen 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

17 

9 

27 

Innings  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7  8 

9  Ttl. 

Exeter  0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0  0  1 

0— 

6 

Andover  2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  3  0 

x — 

•  7 

*Ran  for  Winton 

fBatted  for  Browne  in  7th  inning. 


Football  Schedule  for  1921 

The  schedule  of  football  games  for  the 
coming  fall  has  been  announced  as  follows: 


Tufts  Freshmen 
Dean 

Harvard  Freshmen 
Yale  Freshmen 
M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 
Worcester  Academy 
Exeter 


Oct.  1 
8 
15 

22 
29 

Nov.  5 
12 


All  games  are  at  Andover  except  those 
with  the  Yale  Freshmen  and  Exeter. 


Int 


e  r  e  s  t  s 


OUR  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
(The  lucky  stiff!  —  he  ran  a  still) 
■\\  hen  Tommy  Clarke  came  up  the  Hill, 
With  slicked-down  hair  and  collar  neat 
And  pointed  shoes  upon  his  feet: 
Those  pointed  shoes  —  do  you  recall 
How  once  we  wore  'em,  one  and  all, 
And  hair  that  touched  our  collars,  too, 
Collars  pink  and  collars  blue, 
Collars  streaked  with  dot  or  line, 
Bought  for  twice  their  worth  of  Brine? 
Our  needle  toes,  our  football  hair, 
Our  generally  be-duded  air, 


Would  in  the  youngsters  of  today 
Cause  us  to  turn  and  stare  and  say, 
"Look  at  that  boy,  the  little  fool  — 
'Twas  different  in  my  old  school!" 

Dear  classmates,  feeble,  aged,  gray, 
You  lie!  —  it's  always  been  that  way: 
We  dressed  like  freaks,  we  threw  a  pose, 
We  thought  a  lot  of  men  with  clothes, 
We  thought  a  lot,  as  boys  do  yet, 
Of  the  surreptitious  cigarette, 
And  there  were  other  things  we  did 
That  mercifully  shall  be  hid. 


4o 
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The  Butterfields  and  Mrs.  Dooley 
Found  more  than  one  of  us  unruly, 
And  God,  perhaps,  has  hung  a  garland 
Upon  the  paunch  of  Major  Marland. 
Lord  help  the  master  of  a  school ! 
His  pupils  fight  his  every  rule, 
And  he,  with  Arnold,  oft  can  say 
They're  young  barbarians  at  play. 

Yet  somehow  most  of  us  got  through, 
And  to  ourselves  at  last  were  true; 
We  learned  some  lessons  on  the  Hill 
Of  willing  mind  and  steadied  will, 
Of  things  that  make  this  game  of  life 
To  grown  men  worth  the  sweat  and  strife. 
What  were  they  ?  Just  what  is  our  debt 
To  this  old  school,  we're  paying  yet? 

In  all  the  memories  we  know 
Stood  Latin  Commons  in  a  row: 
The  modern  school  is  rightly  chary 
Of  things  quite  so  unsanitary, 
Nor  sees  across  the  football  grill 
Fred  Allen's  slop  pail  on  the  sill  — 
(I  hate  to  think  how  dear  old  Groton 
Would  hold  its  nose  and  murmur  Rotten!); 
But  in  our  life  the  Commons  stood 
For  what  was  our  school's  highest  good  — 
The  chance  they  gave  the  poorest  lad, 
Who  couldn't  come  down  hard  on  dad, 
To  hold  his  head  up  with  the  rest, 
To  give  the  school  his  very  best, 
And  though  his  clothes  were  not  the  loudest 
To  be  the  one  that  made  us  proudest. 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  prep  schools  since 
That  take  a  million  dollar  quince 
And  for  a  pretty  wad  of  kale 
Propel  him  gently  into  Yale: 
In  these  schools  every  boy's  the  same, 
The  bankers  know  his  papa's  name, 
And  though,  because  they're  boys,  they're  nice, 
The  gods  against  them  load  the  dice; 
They  never  get  outside  the  bound 
Of  their  own  set  that  rings  them  round; 


They  never  face  reality, 

They  never  face  democracy, 

Supported  by  the  parent  stem 

They  think  the  world  was  made  for  them. 

Remember  Chad,  our  dusky  end? 
I'm  proud  that  he  was  once  my  friend! 
And  often  since,  when  men  talked  hate, 
I've  thought  how  he  would  sometimes  wait 
Outside  his  room  till  I  came  by 
With  that  odd  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  side  by  side  we'd  go  to  class 
Across  what  courtesy  called  grass. 
His  hopes  were  just  as  high  as  mine, 
His  soul,  God  knows,  was  twice  as  fine, 
He  taught  me,  if  I  learned  no  other, 
The  lesson  that  a  man's  a  brother. 

The  Commons  now  are  seeded  lawn; 
A  generation  then  unborn, 
With  motor  cars  in  which  to  travel, 
And  downy  turf  instead  of  gravel 
To  fall  on  when  they  hit  the  line, 
With  decent  halls  in  which  to  dine, 
Now  take  their  baths  in  tubs  or  showers 
And  not  the  way  that  we  took  ours. 
I  hope  they're  warm,  I  hope  they're  clean; 
But  there  are  deeper  things,  unseen, 
That  make  a  school  or  nation  great: 
And  one  of  them  is  that  the  gate 
Is  never  barred  to  rich  or  poor, 
But  stands  wide  open  evermore 
To  him  who  has  the  heart  to  stay, 
And  helps  his  neighbor  on  the  way. 
A  race  of  children  can  beget 
Democracy  in  their  own  set; 
It  takes  a  race  of  men  and  brothers 
To  give  an  equal  chance  to  others! 
That  was  the  spirit  which  we  knew, 
What  Andover  set  out  to  do. 
It's  up  to  us,  her  sons,  today 
To  see  she  always  finds  the  way 
To  do  it  still,  and  still  to  be 
The  school  of  true  democracy. 

WALTER  PRI  CHARD  EATON,  '96 


Graduate  Interests 


1846 — Jacob  Hardy,  son  of  Isaac  and  Lydia 
Herrick  Hardy,  was  born  in  Danvers  (now 
Peabody),  December  5,  1826,  and  attended 
Amherst  College  one  year,  1846-1847.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Judd  in  Lihue,  H.  I., 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  by  King  Kame- 
hamaha  judge  of  the  4th  Circuit,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1863.  For  fourteen  years  he  lived 
in  California  and  in  1877  he  again  became  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  Island  of  Kawai  until  he  re- 


signed in  1912.  Mr.  Hardy  died  August  8,  1915. 

1847 — William  Babson,  son  of  John  James 
and  Mary  Coffin  Rogers  Babson,  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  November  5,  1833,  and  became  a 
bank  cashier  in  his  native  city.  He  served  on 
the  school  board.    He  died  January  8,  1919. 

1847 — Daniel  Turner  Tarr,  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Polly  Turner  Tarr,  was  born  in  Rockport, 
June  17,  1828,  and  engaged  in  the  wood  and 
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coal  business.  He  died  January  8,  1920,  in 
Rockport. 

1851 — John  Francis  Holt,  son  of  Abiathar 
and  Elizabeth  Plunkett  Holt,  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  April  28,  1838.  In  1861  he  served  in  the 
Sixth  Texas  Infantry  of  the  Confederate  Army 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  leading  battles  of 
the  war  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  At- 
lanta. He  was  a  stockman  and  planter  in  Bay 
City,  Matagorda  County,  Texas.  He  was 
president  of  the  Colorado  Canal  Company  which 
opened  many  acres  of  Bay  Prairie  to  irrigation 
and  rice  growing.  Mr.  Holt  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual dignity,  business  integrity,  and  chivalrous 
treatment  of  others.  He  died  at  his  home, 
March  31,  1921. 

1851 — William  Safford  Lord,  son  of  James  and 
Sarah  Buffington  Mann  Lord,  was  born  in  Salem, 
March  16,  1838,  and  lived  in  his  native  city, 
serving  as  councilman,  school  committeeman, 
and  principal  assessor.  His  business  was  a  dealer 
in  leather,  real  estate  and  insurance.  Mr.  Lord 
died  November  4,  1920,  in  West  Baldwin,  Me. 

1851 —  Charles  Whittier,  son  of  Edmund  and 
Anna  Patten  Whittier,  was  born  in  Amesbury, 
August  3,  1830,  and  graduated  from  Williams 
in  1856  and  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
in  1860.  In  that  same  year  he  entered  upon  his 
only  pastorate,  of  thirty  years,  at  Dennysville, 
Me.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  missionary 
at  large  with  the  Maine  Missionary  Society. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  He  died  recently  in 
Lowell. 

1852 —  Daniel  Foster  Savage,  son  of  Danie 
and  Sarah  Thaxter  Savage,  was  born  in  East 
Machias,  Me.,  January  31,  1828,  and  was  a  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  Amherst  class  of  1856, 
and  graduated  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1861.  He  was  a  home  missionary  in 
Iowa  and  a  pastor  in  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  and  East 
Charlemont,  Mass.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  keeping  of  bees  in  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  where  he  died  on  his  birthday,  January  31, 
1917. 

1854 —  John  Luther  Rodgers,  son  of  Luther 
and  Lydia  Clift  Rodgers,  was  born  in  Marshfield, 
March  1,  1836,  and  engaged  in  business  in  Boston, 
where  he  died,  April  20,  1921. 

1855 —  James  Butler,  son  of  James  and  Ann 
Greenleaf  Simpson  Butler,  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  15,  1841,  and  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
business.   He  died  March  2,  1921,  in  Kingston. 

1855 — -George  Harlan  Lewis,  son  of  George 
Amasa  and  Caroline  Antoinette  Cutter  Lewis, 
was  born  in  Maiden,  February  28,  1840.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  clerk  to  Paymasters 


on  United  States  ships  of  war  until  1867.  From 
1868  to  1875  he  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  Chicago,  from  April  1876  to  April 
1903  he  was  cashier  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
in  New  York  City,  and  then  retired  to  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  He  prepared  and  published  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Lewis  of 
Lynn.  Mr.  Lewis  died  April  30,  1921,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

1857 — Augustus  LeForester  Bourne,  son  of 
Robert  and  Judith  Damon  Bourne,  was  born 
in  Readfield,  Me.,  June  28,  1835.  He  was  a 
dealer  in  sewing-machines  in  Bangor,  Me.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  rendered  efficient 
service  in  the  Hammond  Street  Church  as  deacon 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  was 
loved  for  his  kindliness  and  charity.  He  died 
in  Walpole,  November  17,  1920. 

1859 —  Leonard  Hemenway  Wheeler,  son  of 
Leonard  Hemenway  and  Harriet  Wood  Wheeler, 
was  born  in  LaPointe,  Madeleine  Island,  Wis., 
March  15,  1842.  He  lived  in  Brookline  and  in 
Lynnfield  Centre,  doing  business  as  a  fruit 
grower,  and  was  then  manager  of  a  summer 
hotel,  and  in  1898  moved  to  a  farm  in  Michigan. 
In  1864  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Treasur- 
er of  Ashland  County,  Wis.  Mr.  Wheeler  died 
in  Omena,  Mich.,  August  1,  1917. 

1860 —  Thomas  Browning  Hewitt,  son  of 
Denison  and  Mary  Prentice  Browning  Hewitt, 
was  born  in  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1842,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1864. 
He  studied  for  a  few  months  at  the  Columbia  Law 
school  and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1921. 

1861 —  Samuel  Francis  Murry,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Evalina  French  Murry,  was  born  in  Chester 
N.  H.,  September  6,  1841,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Dartmouth  class  of  1865.  He  enlisted  as 
Sergeant  in  1861  in  the  2nd  Regt.  Berdans  U. 
S.  Sharpshooters  and  rose  to  be  Brevet  Major. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  and  later 
in  railroad  work.  He  represented  Auburn  in 
the  N.  H.  House  of  Representatives  in  1866  and 
the  town  of  Wilton  in  1905.  He  was  also  a 
state  senator  in  1895.  Mr.  Murry  died  March 
26,  1921,  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

1861 —  Henry  Skinner  Woodward,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Almira  Gurley  Woodward,  was  born 
in  Willimantic,  Conn.,  August  9,  1841,  and  in 
1862  enlisted  in  1st  Conn.  Cavalry  Vols,  and 
served  through  the  Civil  War.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  storekeeper  in  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Service 
and  for  twelve  years  was  a  traveling  salesman. 
He  then  became  a  farmer  and  later  a  R.  F.  D. 
carrier  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.  He  died 
January  3,  1921,  in  Enfield,  Conn. 

1862 —  Benjamin  Austin  Fowler,  son  of  Ben- 
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jamin  Coleman  and  Sophia  Cowdrey  Stevens 
Fowler,  was  born  in  Stoneham,  December  14, 

1843,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1868.  He 
served  with  the  50th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
in  1862-63,  and  was  detailed  for  special  service 
in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  He  taught 
a  year  in  Danvers,  studied  law  a  year  in  Boston, 
and  was  in  the  publishing  business  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  from  1871  to  1898.  The 
following  year  he  located  near  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  in  1901  he  became  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Territorial  legislature.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Association,  of 
the  Phoenix  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Phoenix,  of  the  Phoenix  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  and  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress.  Mr.  Fowler  died 
April  11,  1921. 

1862 — William  Maxwell  Kennedy,  son  of 
Robert  T.  and  Charlotte  Hambright  Kennedy, 
was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  December  29, 

1844.  He  engaged  in  Flour  Milling  and  in  Bank- 
ing and  was  vice-president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Co.  He  was  also  Mayor  of  Al- 
legheny City,  and  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April 
9,  1920. 

1866 —  Clarence  Orville  Howard,  son  of  Au- 
gustus Orville  and  Caroline  Waite  Howard,  was 
born  in  North  Easton,  February  9,  1846,  and 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1868.  He  remained 
in  the  army  until  1881  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  partnership  in  a  dry-goods  business.  He  died 
in  Barnstable,  October  17,  1920. 

1867 —  Joseph  Fewsmith,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Emma  Charlotte  Livingston  Fewsmith,  was  born 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1851,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1871,  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  Columbia  in  1874.  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  an 
eminent  authority  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  He 
was  attending  surgeon  in  many  of  the  hospitals 
in  upper  New  Jersey.  His  brother,  Livingston, 
was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1866.  He  died  in 
Newark,  April  9,  1921. 

1868 —  William  Othiel  Norris,  son  of  William 
and  Eliza  Davis  Norris,  was  born  in  Northwood, 
N.  H.,  May  26,  1848,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1872.  Mr.  Norris  was  a  carpenter 
in  Methuen  and  had  a  brother,  Caleb  D.,  in  the 
class  of  1872.   He  died  August  19,  1920. 

1869 —  Charles  Herbert  Clement,  son  of  Luther 
Herbert  and  Emeline  Kimball  Clement,  was 
born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  November  8,  1852.  He 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  and  was  postmaster  at  Denton,  Texas. 
He  died  in  Ardmore,  December  30,  1920. 


1869 —  Floyd  Emerson  Sherman,  son  of  Jesse 
Ballou  and  Mary  Jane  Kelton  Sherman,  was 
born  in  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  November  15,  1850, 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1873  and  from 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1878.  He  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  church  of  Stock- 
ton, Kans.,  was  financial  agent  of  the  Stockton 
Academy,  principal  of  the  Academy,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  district  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  Children's  Home  Society.  He  died  in 
Junction  City,  Kans.,  March  6,  1921. 

1870 —  Lemuel  Johnson  Church,  son  of  John 
and  Sarah  Alden  Johnson  Church,  was  born  in 
Fairhaven,  December  28,  1851,  and  became  an 
orchardist  in  Saratoga,  Cal.  He  died  January 
23,  1921. 

1870 — George  Allen  Clark,  son  of  Richard 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Strong  Clark,  was  born  in 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  March  29,  1854.  Ne 
became  a  farmer  in  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  and 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  5,  1919. 

1870 —  Edward  Robinson  Smith,  son  of  Eli 
and  Hetty  Butler  Smith,  was  born  in  Beirut, 
Syria,  January  3,  1854,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1876.  He  was  the  reference  librarian 
of  the  Henry  T.  Avery  Architectural  Library  of 
Columbia  University,  and  contributed  articles  re- 
lating to  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  Century  Dictionary 
and  to  Architectural  journals.  Mr.  Smith  died 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  March  21,  1921. 

1871 —  Homer  Bartlett  Richardson,  son  of 
Frederic  Lord  and  Mary  Augusta  Bartlett 
Richardson,  was  born  in  Lowell,  February  26, 
1853,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1875.  For 
one  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  entered  financial  life  as  treasurer 
of  cotton  mills.    Mr.  Richardson  died  recently. 

1871 — Frank  Doremus  Somers,  son  of  Henry 
and  Emma  Drew  Somers,  was  born  in  Derby, 
Conn.,  July  10,  1853,  and  founded  the  merchant 
tailoring  business  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Hing- 
ham  on  the  day  his  class  was  celebrating  its 
fifty  years  out  of  Phillips,  June  17,  1921. 

1873 — Anthony  Gould,  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Margaret  Harkness  Gould,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1855,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1877.  He  attended 
the  Columbia  Law  School  and  became  the  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  Albany.  He  was  secretary 
to  Congressman  Fowler  of  N.  J.,  and  wrote 
novels  and  short  stories.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  February  28,  1921. 

1879 — Joseph  Shepherd  Bixby,  son  of  Au- 
gustus Holmes  and  Mary  Louisa  Shepherd 
Bixby,  was  born  in  Groton,  March  15,  1860.  He 
was  a  registered  pharmacist  in  Lynn  and  died 
September  27,  1920,  in  Lynn. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  movement  which  should  interest 
our  readers  is  the  tendency,  apparently 
steadily  increasing,  of  Phillips  alumni 
to  send  their  sons  to  their  old  school. 
There  was,  we  confess  with  regret,  a 
period  when  some  Andover  graduates, 
haunted  by  ineffaceable  recollections  of 
their  miserable  quarters  in  Commons 
and  of  the  roughness  of  their  own  days 
on  the  Hill,  hesitated  to  submit  their 
children  to  a  similar  Spartan  routine. 
Conditions  have  now,  we  believe,  hap- 
pily changed  for  the  better.  Phillips 
students  no  longer  have  to  chop  their 
own  wood,  or  break  the  ice  in  the  wash- 
basin, or  endure  the  privations  of  pio- 
neers. At  Williams  Hall  young  boys  are 
cared  for  with  the  same  watchful  atten- 
tion that  they  would  receive  in  their  own 
homes.  The  alumni,  who  have  observed 
this  evolution  with  sharper  eyes  than 
even  the  teachers  have  suspected,  rea- 
lize the  improvement,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  proportion  of  sons  and 
brothers  of  graduates  in  the  student 
body  is  now  very  large.  The  group 
of  instructors  who  came  to  Andover 
in  the  early  "90's"  find  themselves 
each  year  teaching  children  of  many 
of  their  former  pupils.    There  are  fam- 


ilies in  which  the  male  descendants 
for  five  generations  have  attended 
Phillips  Academy.  It  is  thus  that  tra- 
ditions are  carried  down  from  one  age  to 
another,  and  that  an  air  of  perpetuity, 
of  resistance  to  things  mortal,  gathers 
round  an  institution.  Like  a  business 
house  with  a  permanent  patronage,  we 
gain  a  feeling  of  security  from  the  confi- 
dence of  those  we  have  dealt. 


It  will  never  do,  however,  to  restrict 
our  "clients"  to  any  narrow  circle  or 
class.  Without  new  blood,  the  tissues  of 
any  institution  will  atrophy  and  decay. 
Fortunately  the  demand  for  the  kind  of 
education  which  Phillips  Academy  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  seems  to  be  increasing,  and 
we  find  ourselves  drawing  students  from 
far-off  corners  of  the  earth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  healthful  for  a  school 
than  the  consciousness  of  its  power  to 
choose  among  those  who  seek  admission. 
There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Bancroft, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  was 
compelled  to  welcome  every  applicant 
who  had  a  record  free  from  immorality 
or  crime.  To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  select  our  material,  and  thus  make 
more  sure  of  an  acceptable  product. 
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Critics  of  this  policy,  —  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  few,  —  must  realize  that 
it  is  at  this  moment  impossible  for  the 
Academy,  with  its  present  facilities,  to 
accommodate  more  than  six  hundred 
boys;  that  the  number  of  candidates 
during  any  given  year  is  far  beyond 
this  number  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
not  only  wise  but  compulsory  for  the 
Trustees  to  agree  on  some  method  of 
making  a  choice  among  those  who  wish  to 
enter.  This  being  so,  it  would  be  absurd 
not  to  pick  the  best,  —  the  best  in  both 
character  and  intelligence.  As  the  school 
opens  its  one  hundred  and  forty-third 
year,  those  concerned  with  the  admission 
of  candidates  are  convinced  that  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  new  boys  is  of  a 
noticeably  higher  average  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  More  and  more,  too,  boys 
are  entering  the  lower  classes  and  plan- 
ning to  remain  for  the  full  course  of  four 
years.  This,  again,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  authorities  do  not,  of 
course,  wish  to  discourage  the  bright 
youngster  who  desires  to  take  a  year  at 
Phillips  between  high  school  and  college. 
But  if  the  influence  of  the  Academy  is  of 
any  value,  that  influence  can  be  exerted 
better  over  four  years  than  over  one.  A 
stable  student  body,  moreover,  makes 
for  a  finer  undergraduate  morale. 


Our  own  crowded  doors  do  not,  how- 
ever, represent  a  unique  condition. 
There  is,  we  are  told,  an  immense  in- 
crease this  fall  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  all  good  schools 
and  colleges,  —  a  kind  of  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm for  education.  Even  in  this 
period  of  obvious  "hard  times",  every 
institution  reports  itself  as  opening  with 
all  rooms  filled.  The  conviction  that 
"Knowledge  is  Power"  seems  to  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  young  people 
of  the  nation.  This  is,  we  believe,  merely 


one  interesting  symptom  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  Renaissance  through 
which  our  country  is  now  passing.  The 
World  War  stirred  us  profoundly,  re- 
vealed latent  abilities,  aroused  potential 
forces;  these  are  still  operating  among 
us,  causing  restlessness  perhaps,  but  a 
restlessness  which  is  simply  energy  un- 
chained and  needs  only  to  be  properly 
directed.  In  literature  and  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  we  have  passed  the  threshold  of 
a  productive  era.  Books  are  being  pub- 
lished which,  instead  of  slavishly  imita- 
ting foreign  models,  show  native  original- 
ity and  virility;  ugly  buildings  are  no 
longer  viewed  with  provincial  equa- 
nimity; the  resolve  that  this  war  shall 
not,  like  the  Civil  War,  be  followed  by  the 
impulsive  raising  of  grotesque  memorial 
statues  and  hideous  monuments  is  a 
sign  of  an  advancement  in  good  taste. 
The  pessimist  who  deplores  the  degener- 
acy of  our  age  is  looking  about  him 
through  jaundiced  eyes,  forgetful  that 
the  one  unpardonable  blunder  is  stag- 
nation. In  "these  United  States"  there 
is  activity,  which,  when  it  leads  young 
men  and  women  to  seek  a  higher  edu- 
cation, is  certainly  making  for  good  ends. 


An  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
intellectual  ferment  going  on  to-day 
can  be  found  in  the  summer  conference 
at  Williams  College,  which,  through  the 
presence  of  many  distinguished  guests 
like  Viscount  Bryce  and  others,  took  on 
the  aspect  of  an  international  symposium 
on  economic  and  political  matters.  Here 
in  a  delightful  location,  were  beautiful 
buildings  which  have  regularly  been  left 
untenanted  during  the  summer  months, 
at  a  time  when  tourists  make  a  point  of 
visiting  the  otherwise  deserted  halls. 
It  was  an  inspiration  which  led  Mr.  Bar- 
uch  to  propose  and  the  Williams  Trus- 
tees to  accept  the  idea  of  utilizing  these 
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facilities  for  a  discussion  by  eminent 
publicists  of  some  of  our  contemporary 
problems.  No  one  who  attended  the 
meetings  went  away  without  some  profit 
from  them,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  gatherings  filled  a  long- 
felt  want.  What  Williams  College  has 
done  so  well  other  institutions  can  do. 
A  school  like  Phillips  Academy,  situated 
as  it  is  near  great  industrial  centers,  has 
exceptional  opportunities  for  lending 
itself  to  the  public  good,  and  the  time 
will  undoubtedly  come  when  the  sum- 
mer period  will  be  used  for  some  such 
purpose. 


The  leave  of  absence  extended  to  Mr. 
Horace  M.  Poynter,  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  is  a  happy  recognition  of  a  rec- 
ord of  twenty  years'  continuous  service 
at  Phillips  Academy,  during  which  time 
he  has  won,  —  and  deserved,  —  the  res- 
pect of  his  pupils  and  colleagues.  As 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  he  has 
contributed  liberally  to  its  pages,  es- 
pecially on  educational  subjects,  his 
keen  interest  in  which  has  made  it  al- 
ways worth  while  to  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  say.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poynter  ex- 
pect to  spend  a  year  in  study  and  travel 
in  Italy,  Greece,  France,  and  England. 


The  Bulletin  wishes  them  a  pleasant  so- 
journ in  these  foreign  lands  and  a  safe 
return  to  their  old  associations. 


"Aren't  the  boys  in  school  this  year 
younger  than  usual?"  is  the  question 
one  hears  every  fall.  It  is  asked  by 
alumni,  it  is  asked  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  oftenest  by  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  community  for 
several  years.  The  answer,  with  reser- 
vations, is  "No."  There  are  fewer  men 
of  "twenty-something"  here  now  than 
in  the  past,  perhaps,  and  more  young- 
sters of  the  tender  years  when  knicker- 
bockers must  be  worn  —  whether  the 
old-fashioned  kind  or  the  imitative 
ones  of  tweed  and  herringbone  —  but 
the  students  of  now  and  of  then  average 
in  age  about  the  same.  Alumni,  who 
fondly  recall  their  own  undergraduate 
days,  remember  the  leaders  and  forget 
the  commoners,  most  of  them  sixteen 
and  seventeen  and  eighteen,  who  really 
made  up  the  school.  As  for  the  under- 
graduates (and  this  applies  to  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present),  they  are  going 
through  a  period  in  their  lives  when  at 
one  end  of  a  few  months  they  think  that 
their  fellows  are  old,  old  men  and  at  the 
other  that  their  fellows  are  babes  in 
arms. 


A  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 


By  George  F.  French 


In  European  countries  the  study  of  the 
so-called  "modern"  languages  dates  back 
several  centuries,  as  a  result  of  the  close 
relationship  of  interests  between  the  various 
nations.  In  the  United  States  the  extensive 
study  of  modern  languages  began  only  about 
forty  years  ago.  Few  American  colleges  re- 
quired a  modern  language  credit  for  entrance 
prior  to  1880,  and  the  courses  given  in  college 
at  that  time  were  very  limited.  The  teaching 
for  a  number  of  years  was  conducted  along 


the  traditional  lines  of  the  classics.  The 
chief  and  almost  only  aim  in  these  early  years 
was  ability  to  translate  from  the  foreign 
tongue  into  English.  Practically  no  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  any  form  of  oral  or  aural 
training.  Formal  grammar  was  the  basis  of 
the  institution,  and  the  textbooks  then  in  use 
give  evidence  of  the  lack  of  contact  with  the 
language  of  every-day  life. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed 
radical  changes  in  the  modern  language  field 
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in  this  country,  both  in  methods  and  concep- 
tion of  the  aims  of  such  study,  for  at  that  time 
the  advocates  of  different  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  the  spoken  languages  began  to 
make  their  influence  felt.  As  early  as  the 
eighteenth  century  European  educators  were 
advocating  a  change  from  the  classical  method, 
notably  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  and  Comenius. 
Their  modern  successors  in  this  country  ad- 
vanced theories,  which  were  based  in  part 
upon  the  ideas  of  these  men  but  also  in- 
cluded much  that  was  new.  Many  of  these 
theories  were  of  permanent  value,  and  many 
of  them  were  extreme,  even  revolutionary, 
and  often  impractical.  But  the  agitation 
and  discussion  which  they  caused  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  our  modern  language  teaching.  A  certain 
agreement  as  to  the  attainable  ends  of  the 
study  has  been  reached. 

While  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  still  con- 
sidered the  necessary  foundation  for  the 
study  of  a  living  language,  the  old  translation 
method  has  been  generally  modified  and  oral 
and  aural  training  have  their  definite  place. 
The  nature  of  the  material  to  be  translated 
has  undergone  a  change.  A  wider  range  of 
suitable  texts  for  reading  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  earlier  mistake  of  assigning  to 
classes  reading  matter  either  too  simple  in 
its  content  or  too  heavy  for  the  average  pupil. 
It  is  now  possible  for  teachers  to  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  text-books,  an  essential 
element  in  giving  them  a  fresh  interest  and  a 
different  perspective.  The  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  must  necessarily  involve  isolated 
words,  but  the  study  of  the  unit  phrase  or 
sentence  is  employed  largely  after  the  first 
weeks  or  months.  The  practical  use  of  such 
phrases  and  idioms  is  based  upon  model 
paragraphs  of  the  foreign  language,  a  feature 
largely  lacking  in  the  earlier  text-books,  and 
these  expressions  have  a  close  connection 
with  the  language  of  daily  life. 

The  methods  and  devices  for  the  oral  and 
aural  training  are  numerous,  and  they  include 
the  use  of  questions  based  upon  the  text  to  be 
answered  in  the  foreign  tongue,  paraphrases, 
and  dictation.  A  phonetic  system  and  phono- 
graphic records  are  employed  by  some  teachers 
for  the  teaching  of  pronunciation.  A  very 
satisfactory  practice  is  to  have  the  class  trans- 
late the  assigned  lesson  with  books  closed, 
while  the  teacher  reads  the  text  to  the  class, 
or  the  translation  in  a  similar  way  of  simple 
selections,  not  previously  studied.  The 
methods  vary  with  the  emphasis  the  instructor 
places  upon  the  aims  involved  in  such  study, 
the  chief  aims  may  be  regarded  as  ability  to 
translate,  to  write  the  foreign  language,  to 
understand  the  spoken  word  and  to  use  the 


spoken  word  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  that 
is,  conversation. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  disagree- 
ment among  teachers  as  to  whether  the 
ability  to  speak  the  foreign  tongue  is  an  attain- 
able end  in  our  schools,  in  view  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  lack  of  time,  size  of  classes, 
and  local  conditions.  The  philosophical 
theory  that  time  is  merely  a  concept  of  the 
mind,  non-existent  in  reality,  does  not  make 
its  appeal  to  the  teacher  of  the  present  day 
who  realizes  at  the  end  of  each  recitation 
period  that  there  are  so  many  important 
points  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  em- 
phasize or  explain  sufficiently. 

The  experiences  of  our  school  and  college 
men  in  the  recent  war  revealed  a  great  de- 
ficiency in  their  ability  to  speak  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  latter's  tongue  after  having 
studied  it  for  several  years.  This  situation 
has  brought  forth  severe  criticism  upon  the 
whole  structure  of  our  modern  language 
teaching  from  some  leading  educators.  The 
justice  or  injustice  of  this  criticism  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view,  whether  the  cultural 
or  the  vocational  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
modern  language  work  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

In  1919  the  Modem  Language  Journal 
published  the  results  of  a  symposium,  con- 
ducted by  E.  C.  Hills  of  Indiana  University, 
in  which  college  professors  of  Romance 
languages  were  asked  to  give  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  teach  their  students  to  speak  the 
languages  better.  From  the  replies  there 
seemed  to  be  a  decided  majority  who  believed 
that  the  cultural  aim  was  the  primary  one 
for  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  that 
the  place  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak 
a  foreign  tongue  was  either  in  the  secondary 
school  or  outside  the  regular  institutions  of 
learning.  To  throw  the  burden  upon  the 
secondary  school  in  this  way  was  merely 
shifting  the  responsibility,  as  the  school  which 
aims  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  is  restricted 
in  its  possible  field  by  the  college  entrance 
requirements. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  deficiency 
and  the  conditions  under  which  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  are  of  interest.  Some 
of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  present  defects 
are:  lack  of  time  in  the  class-room,  insufficient 
time  for  outside  preparation  due  to  pressure 
of  other  work,  too  large  classes,  lack  of  in- 
centive to  learn,  too  many  pursuing  the  study 
who  are  deficient  in  linguistic  ability,  and 
lack  of  proper  environment  outside  the  class- 
room. The  constructive  suggestions  include: 
more  adequate  training  of  teachers  with 
better  pay,  smaller  classes  of  picked  students, 
more  time  for  the  work,  the  proper  balance 
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between  the  old  translation-grammar  method 
and  the  radical  theories  of  the  so-called 
"natural"  and  "direct"  methods,  and  more 
old-fashioned  drill  on  verbs  and  idioms  than 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  radical  reform  movement. 
The  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  back  to 
a  practical  compromise  of  theories. 

The  following  quotations  from  recent 
numbers  of  the  Modern  Language  Journal 
summarize  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  modern  language  work  and  present  a  sane 
statement  of  this  much-discussed  problem. 

"Those  who  are  very  familiar  with  foreign 
languages  are  well  aware  that  these  are  not 
learned,  they  are  lived  —  and  one  must  be 
a  long  time  living  with  them.  Granted,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  feat  of  learning  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  in  three  or  four  years  were 
possible,  what  then?  From  that  very  moment 
of  perfect  attainment,  unless  the  student  had 
the  most  unusual  facilities  for  keeping  up 
the  language,  he  would  immediately  proceed 
to  forget  it." — Professor  James  Geddes,  Bos- 
ton University. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  the  ability 
to  understand  the  foreign  language  when 
spoken  is  distinctly  more  valuable  and  dis- 
tinctly easier  to  teach  than  the  ability  to 
speak  the  foreign  language  ...  So  far  as  Amer- 
ican schools  and  colleges  are  concerned,  the 
endeavor  really  to  give  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  to  speak  should  be  made  not  in 
ordinary  classes,  but  in  special  limited  classes 
in  which  intensive  laboratory  conditions 
should  be  approximated  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible." 

— Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  University  of  Chicago. 

"If  the  war  has  taught  us  any  lesson  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 


it  is  the  futility  of  attempting  to  teach  our 
students  to  speak  a  foreign  language  in  two 
or  three  years  of  work  in  secondary  school 
or  in  college. 

"It  is  constantly  being  remarked  that  the 
European  schoolboy  learns  to  speak  his 
foreign  languages.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  two  chief  factors  in  this 
achievement  are:  the  European  boy  begins 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  when  he  is 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  when  lingual 
training  is  easy;  and  he  continues  that  study 
for  six  or  eight  years.  If  through  the  agency 
of  the  junior  high  school  we  can  provide 
those  twro  factors  in  our  American  schools, 
we  may  hope  to  attain  results  comparable  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  must  honestly  ac- 
cept the  truth  and  admit  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  teach  students  to  speak  another  language 
in  the  few  hundred  hours  of  a  school  course. 

"There  still  remain,  however,  certain 
things  which  we  can  hope  to  teach  in  our 
limited  course.  These  are:  the  principles 
of  grammar,  translation,  composition,  pro- 
nunciation, and  finally  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  language." — Professor  Hay- 
ward  Keniston,  Cornell  University. 

The  experience  of  forty  years  of  teaching 
in  this  country  has  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
belief  that  the  modern  languages  should  be 
taught  as  living  languages.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  mind  of  the  student  be  brought  to  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  customs, 
characteristics,  and  aspirations  of  other 
peoples.  But  most  of  our  students  are  seeking 
merely  a  reading  knowledge,  and  special 
classes  and  training  should  be  provided  for  the 
minority  who  have  sufficient  ability  and  the 
desire  to  learn  to  speak  the  foreign  tongue. 


MR.  MOOREHEAD'S  DISCOVERIES 


Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  west  superintending  the  excavation 
of  the  Cahokia  Indian  Mounds  of  Illinois, 
has  been  enthusiastically  noticed  and  com- 
mended during  the  past  few  months  by  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country. 
Below  is  printed  an  article  from  The  Literary 
Digest  of  September  10: 

"OUR  GREATEST  PREHISTORIC 
MOUNDS  IN  DANGER" 

"The  Egyptian  Pyramids  are  masses  of 
stone,  and  they  stand  in  a  desert  region  with- 
out value.  Even  so  they  have  been  partially 
demolished.  Had  they  been  great  earthworks, 
and  had  the  surrounding  land  been  needed  for 


urban  industrial  development,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  obliterated  by  this  time. 
This  is  the  fate  that  menaces  the  group  of  relics 
that  stands  to  the  prehistoric  Indian  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States  as  the  pyramids 
do  to  that  of  Egypt  —  the  Cahokia  Mounds, 
near  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  including  the 
huge  "Monk's  Mound,"  the  largest  known 
mass  of  earth  built  up  by  the  labor  of  human 
hands.  This  region  is  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  industrial  city,  which  will 
inevitably  overrun  and  destroy  them,  un- 
less they  are  preserved  by  united  action  of  some 
sort,  either  that  of  the  State  or  of  some  associa- 
tion of  individuals.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  the 
well-known  archaeologist,  has  just  sent  out  a 
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printed  appeal  (Andover,  Mass.,  August) 
setting  forth  these  facts  and  others.  He  writes: 

"  'For  several  years  it  has  been  rumored 
that  the  famous  Cahokia  group  of  mounds 
might  be  destroyed.  Originally  sixty-eight  in 
number,  there  still  remain  sixty-four  of  these 
tumuli,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

"  'The  statement  frequently  made  that  the 
mounds  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  de- 
struction is  not  correct.  During  the  war  real- 
estate  values  rapidly  increased  so  that  at  pres- 
ent the  land  on  which  they  are  located  is 
worth,  approximately,  $800  per  acre.  Some 
has  sold  as  high  as  $1,000.  For  years  the 
mounds  have  been  protected  at  considerable 
financial  loss  by  the  owners.  The  income  from 
farming,  deducting  all  charges  and  taxes  and 
taking  into  the  account  the  uncertainty  of 
crops,  will  not  average  much  over  $30  per 
acre.  East  St.  Louis  is  continually  growing, 
the  spur  railroad  is  now  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  mounds,  and  a  plant  has  been  es- 
tablished north  of  them,  and  more  plants  will 
probably  be  built  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

"  'A  long  conference  was  held  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  owning  the  two  large 
tracts  on  which  are  some  thirty-eight  of  the 
ranking  mounds,  and  also  the  important  vil- 
lage site  of  the  Cahokia  people.  Their  posi- 
tion was  stated  quite  clearly;  and  it  is  sure  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  forced  into  the  po- 
sition of  selling  this  property.  Unless  the 
State  of  Illinois  purchases  it  for  park  purposes, 
it  will  have  to  be  sold  through  real  estate 
agencies  for  factory  sites.  The  mounds  would 
then  interfere  with  commercial  development  of 
the  area  and  would  be  removed.  A  bill  having 
in  view  the  preservation  of  these  mounds 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Illinois  legislature  in 
1913.  In  case  the  properties  are  sold  for  fac- 
tory purposes  and  the  mounds  destroyed,  it 
should  be  known  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested, 
that  the  public,,  not  only  of  the  State  of  Illin- 
ois, but  of  the  whole  country  as  well,  would  be 
held  accountable  by  future  generations. 

"  'The  State  of  Ohio  bought  Fort  Ancient 
(about  four  hundred  acres)  and  made  a  park 
of  it.  For  years  there  had  been  talk  with  ref- 
erence to  preserving  Fort  Ancient,  even  as 
there  has  been  discussion  concerning  the  Ca 
hokia  group.  But  public  opinion  was  not  sufi- 
ciently  aroused  until  explorations  were  begun 
by  the  surveys  of  1888  and  1889.  These  ex- 
plorations did  no  damage  to  Fort  Ancient, 
but  on  the  contrary  aroused  such  wide-spread 
interest  that  Senator  Orin  introduced  a  bill 
and  said  billwaspassedwithout  much  opposition. 


"  'It  has  been  suggested  that  the  explora- 
tion of  a  few  mounds  and  part  of  the  village 
side  of  the  Cahokia  group  this  coming  fall,  and 
further  exploration  next  year,  would  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  the  property  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  pass  the 
bill  through  the  Illinois  legislature.  Again, 
exploration  of  some  of  the  mounds  would  ac- 
quant  us  with  the  Cahokia  culture.  The  own- 
ers have  acted  wisely  in  forbidding  explora- 
tion during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  Cahokia 
culture.  In  the  museum  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society  and  the  museum  at  Spring- 
field are  fragments  of  sheet  copper,  some  long 
copper  axes,  fragments  of  effigies  in  clay,  stone 
and  mica,  and  other  interesting  objects.  Some 
little  effigies  owned  by  the  Ramey  heirs,  and 
also  specialized  chipped  objects,  which  they 
have  found  in  the  village  site,  indicate  a  very 
high  culture.  While  these  scattered  fragments 
tell  us  very  little,  yet  in  their  ensemble  they 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cahokia 
group  would  equal  in  importance  that  of  the 
Hopewell,  or  Mound  City  or  Turner  group,  or 
the  large  groups  explored  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the 
South. 

"  'The  owners  do  not  wish  any  of  the  large 
mounds  explored  at  the  present  time,  yet  I 
do  not  think  they  would  object  to  the  proper, 
thorough  exploration  of  some  of  the  small 
mounds  and  the  village  site.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  and  the  specimens  found  therein 
properly  recorded  and  preserved,  all  interested 
persons  would  then  find  themselves  in  a 
stronger  position  with  reference  to  urging  the 
legislature  to  make  a  State  park  of  the  region. 

"  'I  have  been  told  that  men  in  authority 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  say, 'We  do  not  know 
what  may  be  in  these  mounds.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  largest  mound  is  not  arti- 
ficial. We  may  be  buying  nothing  but  hills.' 
This  opposition  is  not  serious,  but  such  objec- 
tions naturally  have  effect  on  any  legislative 
body.  Since  there  is  wide-spread  local  cu- 
riosity as  to  both  the  purpose  and  the  contents 
of  the  tumuli,  and  further,  since  it  is  quite 
possible  —  and  is  even  probable  —  that  they 
may  become  lost  to  science  and  to  the  public 
forever,  the  exploration  suggested  would  be  a 
wise  move  and  one  in  the  right  direction. 

"  'Finally,  even  if  the  mounds  are  destroyed 
some  years  hence,  we  shall  at  least  have  pre- 
served and  ascertained  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple, whereas  if  we  do  not  explore,  the  property 
will  be  sold  and  steam  shovels  will  begin  their 
work  of  demolition,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  make  any  observations  or  records 
worthy  of  the  name.'  " 
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Mr.  THEODORE  F.  PLIMPTON 
Appointed  Assistant  in  Physics 


Mr.  ROSCOE  E.  DAKE 
Appointed  Assistant  in  Chemistry 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FOURTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR 


Phillips  Academy  began  its  school  year  on 
Tuesday,  September  13,  with  examinations 
for  the  entering  classes.  Recitations  for  stu- 
dents, both  new  and  old,  started  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  opening  days  passed  without  in- 
cident, except  the  usual  traditional  diversions 
at  the  expense  of  the  "preps."  The  registra- 
tion is,  as  usual,  about  550,  this  being  the 
largest  number  which  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  existing  halls  and  dormitories.  During 
the  summer  two  of  the  private  houses  which 
formerly  provided  rooms  for  a  small  group  of 
boys  were  given  up,  but  this  loss  was  compen- 
sated by  the  acquisition  of  the  Cannon  House, 
on  Salem  Street,  in  which  eight  students  can 
be  placed. 

Statistics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  gathered, 
indicate  that  the  proportion  of  old  students 
who  have  returned  is  rather  larger  than  usual. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  send  their  sons  to  Phillips  Academy 
for  the  full  course  instead  of  for  one  year  onlyi 


indeed  it  has  been  quite  evident  recently 
that  the  school  will  need  at  least  one  more 
building  like  Williams  Hall  to  provide  for 
the  large  number  of  younger  boys  who 
regularly  seek  admission,  and  whose  quali- 
fications are  such  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
rejected. 

No  more  than  the  usual  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  teaching  staff.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter  will  spend  the 
year  in  Europe,  Mr.  Poynter  having  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Trustees. 
The  work  in  Mathematics  formerly  assigned 
to  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Winfield  M.  Sides.  Mr. 
Poynter's  classes  will  be  under  Dr.  George  E. 
Dimock,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Yale  College,  who  has 
also  taken  charge  of  the  Farrar  House.  Other 
new  instructors  are  Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Dake,  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry;  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Palmer, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics;  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore F.  Plimpton,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
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ANDOVER  MEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  HONORS  AT  YALE 


The  following  Yale  students,  graduates  of 
Phillips  Academy,  were  recently  given  awards 
for  high  scholarship  during  the  year  1920-21. 

1922 

Scholars  of  the  Second  Rank 
Gen'l  Average  of  85-89 

Harry  Albert  Haring,  Jr., 
Massillon,  Ohio. 

Robert  Guthrie  Page, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Scholars  of  the  Third  Rank 
Gen'l  average  80-84 

Lowell  MacDonald, 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Cargill  MacMillan, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
John  Philip  Meyer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Spencer  Hotchkiss  Miller, 

Meriden,  Conn. 

1923 

Scholars  of  the  Second  Rank 
Gen'l  average  80-89 

Dwight  Pettee  Colburn, 

Sharon,  Mass. 
Jesse  Chase  Dann,  Jr., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bennet  Bronson  Murdock, 

Meriden,  Conn. 
John  Sabine  Owen,  2nd, 

Owen,  Wise. 
Albert  Lacy  Russel, 

Richmond,  Ky. 
Ihivdcn  Newhall  Smith, 

'  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wayland  Parries  Vaughan, 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1924 

Scholars  of  the  First  Rank 
Gen'l  average  of  90  or  above 

Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Jr., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Scholars  of  the  Second  Rank 
Gen'l  average  80-89 

Franklin  Muzzy  Crosby,  Jr., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Paul  Clement  Daniels, 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


William  Chappell  Downing,[Jr., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Albert  Lincoln  Johnson,  Jr., 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Joseph  Little, 

Evanston,  111. 
Leonard  Woods  Parkhurst, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
George  Frost  Sawyer, 

Andover,  Mass. 
Philip"William  Scheide, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

First  Honor  Grades  in  Individual  Sub- 
jects 

Gen'l  average  of  90-100 

Latin 

Allen  Keith,  Southport,  Conn. 

Chemistry 

Charles  Griswold  Bulkley,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Drawing 

Theodore  Lewis  Bates,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Allen  Russell  Carmichael,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Marvin  Chapin  Cheney,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Charles  Willard  Young,  Jr.,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Spanish 

Ethan  Allen  Beer,  Carson  Lake,  Minn. 
Edward  McVitty  Greene,  Jr.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Junior    Appointments,    Class    of  1923 
Philosophical  Orations 

Wayland  Farries  Vaughan, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

High  Orations 

Jesse  Chase  Dann,  Jr., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  Sabine  Owen,  2nd 

Owen,  Wise. 
Albert  Lacy  Russc', 

Richmond,  Ky. 
Havden  Newhall  Smith, 

"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Orations 

Dwight  Pettee  Colburn 

Sharon,  Mass.  • 
Bennett  Bronson  Murdock, 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Thomas  Vennujn, 
Watseka,  111. 
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Mr.  MARK  POORE,  '56 
of  Derry,  N.  H. 

.  .  t.^tt,^..  Born  in  1833,  Mr.  Poore  is  one  of  Andover's 

•ARCHIE    BUSH,  66  oldest  Graduates 

In  his  College  Days 


THE  NEW  PHI  BETA  CHI  HOUSE 


Some  years  ago  the  Phi  Beta  Chi  Society 
purchased  a  plot  of  land  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  Salem  Street  and  Highland  Road,  in 
one  of  the  few  convenient  locations  still  re- 
maining on  or  near  the  top  of  Andover  Hill. 
It  did  not  then,  however,  seem  advisable  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  building.  The 
World  War  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
1920  that  the  fraternity  found  it  wise  to 
launch  a  campaign  for  funds.  In  Andover 
itself,  Mr.  George  W.  Hinman  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick E.  Newton  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
project,  and  did  their  utmost  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. A  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Edgar  B. 
Sherrill,  of  270  Congress  Street,  Boston,  and 
consisting  of  well-known  alumni  throughout  the 
country,  took  charge  of  the  publicity,  and, 
through  skilful  solicitation,  secured  contribu- 
tions from  nearly  every  one  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  graduate  members.  The  re- 
nu.rkL.ble  success  of  this  campaign  made  it 


possible,  in  the  late  spring  of  1921,  to  break 
ground  for  the  new  house. 

The  building,  which  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, was  designed  by  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  of 
Boston,  and  modeled  after  one  of  the  famous 
colonial  houses  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  It 
is  a  wooden  building,  with  brick  ends  and  the 
usual  veranda  in  front.  The  interior  plans 
provide  for  large  living  and  billiard  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  for  a  council  room,  as 
well  as  bedrooms  and  baths,  on  the  second 
story.  The  basement  will  be  fitted  out  as  a 
dining-room,  with  a  tiled  floor,  stucco  walls, 
and  kitchen  equipment.  Provision  is  made  for 
wings,  which  may  be  added  at  a  later  date. 

In  setting  and  in  architecture  the  new  build- 
ing is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  it  will  be  a 
decided  addition  to  the  Academy  group.  The- 
Phi  Beta  Chi  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
erecting  a  building  which  is  not  only  useful 
but  also  decorative. 
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General    School  Interests 


Faculty  Notes 

An  article  with  the  title  Back-Yard  Ar- 
chaeology, by  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  ap- 
peared in  the  September  number  of  The  At- 
lantic. Mr.  Moorehead's  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  famous  mounds  in  East 
St.  Louis  have  aroused  widespread  interest, 
and  accounts  of  his  work  have  been  extensively 
circulated  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
including  the  Literary  Digest  and  the  World's 
Work.  Mr.  Moorehead's  new  book  on  his  ar- 
chaeological researches  and  discoveries  in 
Maine  is  now  being  printed  at  The  Andover 
Press,  and  will  appear  early  in  1922. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  spent  the  past 
summer  abroad.  Professor  Benner  traveled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  in  the  cities  of  Paris, 
Genoa,  Lucerne,  and  Monte  Carlo.  Dr.  Church 
spent  a  week  at  Coblenz,  a  week  at  Bern  and 
Zermatt,  a  week  at  Biarritz,  a  week  at  Lourdes 
and  Suchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  more  short 
visits  to  Heidelberg,  Paris,  Munich,  Vichy,  and 
Carcassonne.  Mr.  Parmelee  visited  familiar 
haunts  in  England,  and  devoted  a  month  to  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess's  History  of  the 
Town  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  during  the 
World  War,  which  is  being  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Andover  Post,  Number  Eight, 
American  Legion,  and  for  which  the  town  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $3000,  will  appear  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  It  will  contain  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  war  activities  of  the 
town,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  men  in 
service. 

Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns  have 
recently  completed  a  volume  of  Selections 
from  the  Victorian  Poets,  including  poems 
chosen  from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
and  Swinburne.  The  book  will  be  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.Newton  were  also  abroad, 
particularly  in  France  and  England. 

A  Little  Book  of  Familiar  Verse,  an  anthology 
complied  by  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Stearns,  will  appear  shortly  from  the  press  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  as  a  companion 
volume  to  the  Rittenhouse  collections,  like 
The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  The  book 
will  contain  selections  from  a  large  number  of 
versifiers,  from  Shakspere  down  to  the  present 
day,  including  Prior,  Praed,  Locker,  Calverlcy, 
Dobson,  and  Holmes. 


Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  has  been  granted  a 
year's  absence  and  has  sailed  for  Europe.  His 
place  will  be  filled  by  George  Edward  Dimock, 
B.  A.,  Yale,  1912,  M.  A.,  Yale,  1914,  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1916.  Mr.  Dimock  was  instructor  in 
Latin  at  Yale  from  1914-1918,  and  at  Cornell 
from  1919-1920.  During  1920-1921  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  English  in 
Bowdoin  College. 

Mr.  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  in  Chem- 
istry last  year,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  faculty  to  pursue  further  study  in  his  chosen 
subject.  His  position  will  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  E.  Dake,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College,  and  for  the  past  year  instructor  in  Troy 
Conference  Academy  of  Poultney,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Winfield  Sides,  of  the  present  faculty, 
will  surrender  his  work  as  assistant  in  physics  to 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Plimpton,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Wesleyan  University.  Mr.  Sides  will  assume 
most  of  the  work  which  formerly  was  handled 
by  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  Waldo  E.  Palmer,  Amherst,  1921,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  force  and  will 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  Mathe- 
matics department.  In  additon  to  being  one  of 
the  leading  scholars  of  his  class,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  prominent  in  all  branches  of  college  activi- 
ties and  one  of  the  best  athletes  the  college  has 
had  in  recent  years. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Principal's  office  was  this 
summer  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Newton  and  Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde.  Mr. 
Lynde  was  in  charge  during  the  month  of  July 
and  Mr.  Newton  during  the  month  of  August. 


Society  Grades  for  the  Spring  Term,  1921 

The  records  of  the  various  societies  in  schol- 
arship for  the  spring  term  of  1921  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


A.G.X. 

75 

.15 

E.D.P. 

71 

.38 

P.A.E. 

71 

.38 

P.B.X. 

69 

43 

P.L.S. 

69 

.00 

A.U.V. 

68 

63 

K.O.A. 

66 

02 

F.L.D. 

65 

96 

The  highest  average  for  the  year  was  that  of 
the  E.D.P.  Society,  —  73 . 56. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  average  grade 
for  all  the  societies  for  the  year  was  69.25, 
the  highest  average  since  the  present  system 
was  started. 
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Improvements  to  the  Grounds 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buttimer,  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  plant  have 
been  effected  during  the  summer.  New  and 
larger  steam  pipes  have  been  laid  from  the 
heating  plant  to  many  of  the  dormitories, 
thus  ensuring  complete  protection  against 
even  the  most  severe  New  England  winter. 
The  walks  have  been  resodded  on  the  bor- 
ders, where  the  grass  had  in  so  many  cases  been 
worn  bare;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  students  have  so  far  been  very  careful  not 
to  encroach  on  this  newly  sodded  space.  Here 
and  there  coats  of  paint  applied  to  houses 
have  served  to  freshen  them  in  appearance. 
The  management  of  the  plant  has,  of  recent 
years,  grown  to  be  a  very  complex  proposition, 
requiring  the  services  of  a  large  group  of  la- 
borers and  necessitating  constant  attention  to 
details.  Mr.  Buttimer,  however,  has  shown 
the  highest  kind  of  efficiency,  and  has  made 
the  school,  at  its  opening  in  the  fall,  more  at- 
tractive to  the  visitor  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Andover  Village 
Improvement  Society  the  former  unsightly 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  Highland  Road  and 
Main  Street  is  being  filled  in  and  sodded,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  soon  be  an  attractive  en- 
trance to  the  Academy  grounds  on  the  south. 
The  road  on  the  north  right  of  the  triangle  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  passable  for  automobiles 
without  danger  to  springs. 

The  alterations  on  Brothers'  Field,  including 
the  removal  of  several  large  trees  and  a  mass  of 
tangled  shrubbery  between  the  baseball  field 
and  the  track,  have  left  an  almost  unobstructed 
sweep  from  Highland  Road,  on  the  west,  to  the 
pine  grove  nearly  half  a  mile  away  to  the  east. 
In  its  present  form  the  new  field  is  certainly  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  secondary  institution 
in  the  country,  in  both  usefulness  and  beauty. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Club 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Septem-, 
ber  26.  The  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Mil, 
Charles  A.  Parmelee,  and  of  the  Cha'rman  ofl 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  Mr.  Warren 
K.  Moorehead,  were  read  and  approved;  they 
showed  the  club  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
financially.  The  President  then  called  upon 
Professor  Benner,  Mr.  Parmelee,  and  Dr. 
Church  to  give  short  accounts  of  their  vaca- 
tion experiences  abroad.  The  Nominating 
Committee  brought  in  the  names  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year,  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 


Markham  W.  Stackpole;  Secretary,  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Eaton;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parme- 
lee. The  report  of  this  committee  was  unan- 
imously accepted,  and  the  new  president  was 
escorted  to  the  chair.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  discussing  plans  for  the 
approaching  winter,  particularly  with  regard 
to  making  the  social  gatherings  on  Monday 
evening  more  important  than  they  have  been 
of  late  years. 


New  Alumni  Directory 

The  Alumni  Directory  now  being  prepared 
in  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Office  is 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  former 
members  of  the  school  early  in  January.  It 
will  contain  a  list  of  alumni,  by  classes,  with 
full  addresses;  a  geographical  grouping,  show- 
ing the  graduates  in  various  cities  and  sections 
of  the  country;  and  an  alphabetical  list,  in 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  look  up  and  locate 
any  alumnus.  The  volume  will  cover  at  least 
250  pages.  Naturally  in  the  first  venture  of 
this  kind  undertaken  by  the  school  there  will 
be  many  errors  and  omissions.  There  are,  for 
instance,  at  least  five  hundred  former  students 
for  whom  no  authentic  address  can  be  found. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  publication  of  the 
Directory  will  result  in  many  corrections,  and 
will  thus  greatlv  benefit  the  files  of  the  Alumni 
Office. 


Dante  Memorial  Celebration 

Phillips  Academy  will  commemorate  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Dante  by  devoting  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
November  10,  to  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
great  Italian  poet.  On  that  occasion  Dr. 
Samuel  McComb,  of  Baltimore,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  The  Place  of  Dante  in  Literature; 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  will  offer  a  program  of  medieval  Ital- 
ian music;  and  famous  tributes  to  Dante  will 
be  read.  While  no  courses  in  Italian  are  now 
given  in  a  school  like  Phillips  Academy,  the 
traditions  which  center  around  Dante  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  world,  whether 
Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and  are  treated  as  part 
of  our  own  heritage. 


e  Academy  Church 

he  Church  of  Christ  in  Phillips  Academy 
was  founded  in  1912.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
together  in  Christian  fellowship  both  members 
of  the  faculty  and  of  their  families  and  students 
ot  the  school.    It  is  undenominational  and  is 
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based  not  upon  a  creed  but  upon  a  Christian 
purpose.  Students  who  are  church  members  at 
home  are  received  as  temporary  members,  upon 
presenting  cards  of  commendation  and  without 
severing  their  connection  with  their  churches 
at  home.  Others  not  already  church  members 
may  enter  the  church  as  new  members  upon  a 
declaration  of  Christian  purpose.  Still  others 
may  join  as  associate  members  upon  accepting 
the  teaching  of  Christ  as  the  best  guide  of 
right  living.  . 

During  last  year  fifty  students  were  received 
into  membership,  thirty-eight  as  temporary 
members,  eight  as  new  members  upon  declara- 
tion of  Christian  purpose,  and  four  as  associate 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  resident 
members,  thirty-six  of  them  being  from  the 
faculty  and  the  faculty  families. 

The  deacons  are  elected  from  the  faculty  and 
from  the  two  upper  classes.  The  present 
deacons  are:  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  L. 
C.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Fraser  from  the  faculty, 
and  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lewis,  G.  B.  Atwood,  C.  H. 
Willard,  and  R.  P.  Anderson  from  the  student 
body. 

Communion  services  will  be  held  on  October 
2nd,  November  6th,  February  5th,  April  16th, 
and  June  4th.  New  members  are  usually  re- 
ceived at  the  communion  services. 


Music  Notes 

Last  year's  experiment  of  having  three 
larger  evening  recitals  in  the  chapel  proved  so 
successful  that  the  director  of  music  feels  jus- 


tified in  undertaking  the  more  ambitious  vent- 
ture  of  introducing  one  evening  recital  each 
month  of  the  school-year.  Season  tickets  will 
be  offered  the  student-body  at  about  $.25  per 
concert.  The  series  as  planned  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Oct.,  Felix  Fox,  Boston,  piano;  Nov., 
Harriett  Van  Emden,  lyric  soprano;  Dec, 
Mr.  Pfatteicher,  Christmas  organ  recital;  Jan., 
Mr.  Courboin,  organ;  Feb.,  Mr.  Bedetti, 
cello;  Mar.,  The  Andover-Exeter  Musical 
Clubs  at  And  over;  April,  Mr.  Lynwood  Far- 
nam,  New  York;  May,  Messrs.  Fox,  Potter, 
Pfatteicher,  piano  and  organ;  June,  the  an- 
nual Commencement  recital. 

The  musical  activities  have  begun  in  earnest. 
The  choir  again  consists  of  about  50,  the  or- 
chestra of  about  25,  and  a  sextette  of  brasses 
has  been  organized  to  revive  the  custom  of 
playing  chorals  from  the  steeple  of  the  chapel, 
or  administration  building,  on  Sundays  or 
festival  occasions. 

In  place  of  the  usual  Wednesday  :  fternoon 
recitals  of  the  winter  term,  Mr.  Pfatteicher 
plans  a  series  of  illustrated  talks  on  the  His- 
tory and  Appreciation  of  Music,  discussing 
such  subjects  as:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Music;  The  Development  of  Church  Music; 
The  Orchestra;  The  Oratorio;  The  Opera; 
The  Lied;  The  Sonata  and  the  Symphony; 
n'i;y«'Miie  Music;  IVMp.rn  Tendencies. 

The  U"rd  volun  e  of  Mr.  Pfatteicher's  peda- 
gogical serie?  of  sacred  music  for  male  voices  — 
the  first  two  ol  vhich  have  appeared  under  the 
respective  titles:  "The  Christian  Church 
Year   in   Chorals    for  TVia'ie  ^voices'"'  ar-d 
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"Forty-Eight  Sacred  Part  Songs  for  Male 
Voices"  —  is  being  issued  by  Carl  Fischer 
under  the  title  "Twenty-Eight  Sacred  Art 
Songs." 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Pfatteicher  played 
a  recital  at  the  Spanish  summer  school  at 
Middlebury  College.  During  the  Christmas 
holiday  he  will  give  a  lecture  recital  on  the 
Bach  Choral  Preludes,  playing  in  New  York, 
Easton,  Pa.,  Allentown,  Wilkesbarre,  Scran- 
ton,  Reading,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington. 


Preachers  for  the  First  Half  Year 


Sept. 

18. 

Mr.    Stackpole    and  Principal 

Stearns. 

Sept. 

24. 

Rev.  Carroll  Perry,  Ipswich.  Mr. 

Stackpole. 

Oct. 

2. 

Mr.  Stackpole.    Rev.  Henry  H. 

Crane,  Maiden. 

Oct. 

9. 

Principal  Lewis  Perry,  Exeter. 

Rev.  Sidney  Lovett,  Boston. 

Oct. 

16. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New 

Haven. 

Oct. 

23. 

Mr.  Stackpole. 

Oct. 

30. 

Undecided. 

Nov. 

6. 

Mr.   Stackpole  and  Principal 

Stearns. 

Nov. 

13. 

President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 

Rochester. 

Nov. 

20. 

Nov. 

27. 

Dec. 

4. 

Dec. 

11. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

15. 

Jan. 

22. 

Jan. 

29. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
New  York. 

Rev.  Percy  G.  Kammerer,  Ph.D., 
Boston. 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Boston. 
Mr.   Stackpole   and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  Stackpole. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
New  York. 

Prof.  Williams  Lyon  Phelps, 
New  Haven.    Principal  Stearns. 


Death  of  Vaughan  Ellerslie  Smith  '13 

News  has  just  reached  the  Bulletin  of  the 
death  of  Vaughan  Ellerslie  Smith,  a  student  at 
Phillips  Academy  in  1910,  in  action  in  France 
on  September  29,  1918,  during  the  drive  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was  at  Ando- 
ver  only  a  few  months.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  old  New  York  Fifth  Regiment,  which  was 
later  made  the  105th  Infantry,  a  unit  of  the 
famous  27th  Division.  He  was  attached  to 
Company  L,  and  went  through  all  the  heavy 
fighting  of  the  summer  of  1918.  His  death 
brings  the  total  number  of  Andover  men  to  die 
during  the  war  up  to  ninety. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  fall  term  activities  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  began  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
September  18,  when  the  annual  reception  was 
held  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium.  The  usual 
speeches  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  students  were  delivered. 
Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Frederick  Daly,  and 
Dr.  Stearns  all  welcomed  the  new  students 
with  fitting  words  of  advice  and  £  sked  the  old 
fellows  to  maintain  the  high  standards  that 
were  reached  last  year  in  the  various  walks  of 
school  life.  Among  the  undergraduates  who 
spoke  were  Whitney  Lews,  newly  elected 
captain  of  track;  H.  D.  Cole,  manager  of 
football  and  captain  of  hockey;  0.  D.  Fer- 
guson, captain  of  the  swimming  team;  Leo 
Daley,  football  captain;  G.  B.  Atwood,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Phillipian;  W.  C.  Riley, 
baseball  captain  and  manager  of  basketball; 
and  John  Munger,  manager  of  this  year's 
track  team.  After  the  meeting  refreshments 
were  served. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry  is  unusually  fortunat  e 
this  year  in  having  one  of  the  new  members  of 
the  faculty,  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Palmer,  as  its  ad- 
viser. The  outline  of  work  for  the  coming 
months  has  been  improved  and  enlivened  by 
his  helpful  suggestions.  It  is  expected  that 
several  notable  speakers  will  be  secured  during 
the  year,  which  will  immeasurably  strengthen 
the  policy  of  the  Society  to  make  its  meetings 
of  real  interest  and  appeal  to  the  student  body. 


School  Officers 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Edwin  Moulton  Wolfe,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
was  elected  to  the  important  position  of  Un- 
dergraduate Treasurer.  At  the  same  time  the 
place  of  Track  Captain,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  "Bob"  Allen,  last  year's  half- 
miler,  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  Whitney 
Connor  Lewis,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania, 
Andover's  star  in  the  low  hurdles. 


GRAVE  OF  ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE,  '11 
Killed  in  airplane  combat,  August  17,  1918 
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Senior  Class  Elections 

The  class  of  1922  has  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Horace  Wellington  Cole,  of 
"West    Newton;    Vice    President,  Whitney 


Mr.  WALDO  E.  PALMER 
Appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Connor  Lewis,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Dudley  Mun- 
ger,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


Silver  Bay  Conference 

Nineteen  students  of  Phillips  Academy  at- 
tended the  annual  College  and  Preparatory 
School  Conference  at  Silver  Bay,  on  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.,  June  27th  to  July  4th,  1921. 

Over  eight  hundred  delegates  from  sixty- 
seven  schools  and  colleges  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  met  in  session 
to  cover  the  various  phases  of  Christian  activi- 
ty and  thought.  The  leadership  of  the  con- 
ference was  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Student  Department  of  the  Internation- 
al Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  One 
of  the  strong  characters  in  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  conference  was  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of 
the  Class  of  1886.  While  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Mr.  Speer  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  and  since  graduation  he 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  activities 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Large  delegations  were  in  attendance  from 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Harvard.  Hill  School 
and  Andover  were  the  strongest  of  the  second- 
ary institutions. 

The  Andover  delegation  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Whitney  C.  Lewis,  Benjamin  C.  Cut- 
ler, Henry  F.  Howe,  Ralph  C.  Stevens,  Gerald 
D.  Dorman,  Harry  G.  Dorman,  Jr.,  Nicholas 
W.  Danforth,  Arthur  Sun,  Chang  Chien, 
William  J.  Carpenter,  James  H.  Durgin,  Don- 
ald Russell,  David  Fanning,  Newton  Dillaway, 
Benjamin  Swartz,  Edward  Travers,  and  Le- 
land  W.  Cummings.  Mr.  Winfield  M.  Sides 
of  the  faculty  accompanied  the  delegation. 


The  Wisdom  of  Phelim  at  Twilight 

Spring?  whispered  Phelim,  Spring  is  a  windy 
sky, 

The  crying  birds  and  the  burgeoning  trees; 
Spring  is  an  old  man's  vision,  a  young  man's 
questioning  why ; 
Spring  is  all  these,  and  more  than  these. 

Spring?   whispered   Phelim,    Spring  is  the 
greening  earth, 
Starlight,  and  white  roads,  andjourney's-end; 
Spring  is  an  ancient  dream,  and  one  just  com- 
ing to  birth; 
Spring  is  a  hope  .  .  and  a  doubt,  my  friend. 
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Athletics 


The  first  football  practice  was  held  on  the 
opening  day  of  school,  September  14,  and  about 
thirty  candidates  reported.  On  the  following 
day  the  number  was  doubled,  and  for  the  next 
few  days,  additions  to  the  squad  were  made 
until  the  number  reached  ninety-two.  After  a 
week  of  practice  the  squad  was  reduced  to  fifty, 
the  rest  of  the  squad  being  sent  to  their  respect- 
ive Club  teams. 

There  are  seven  letter  men  left  from  the 
previous  season,  all  being  linemen  with  the 
exception  of  Wienecke,  who  plays  half-back. 
Capt.  Daley  is  at  tackle;  Gray  at  tackle;  Allen 
tackle  or  guard;  Kern  center  and  guard;  John- 
ston at  guard;  Wolfe  is  still  available.  He  was 
kept  out  of  the  Exeter  game  last  fall  owing  to  a 
severe  injury  to  his  ankle.  He  will  undoubtedly 


take  care  of  an  end  position.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  of  last  year's  second  team 
available  who  should  do  well  during  the  present 
season.  It  is  somewhat  early  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  new  men,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  first 
line-up  when  the  whistle  blows  for  the  Exeter 
game  on  November  12. 

Tufts  Freshmen  Oct.  1 . 

Dean  Academy  Oct.  8 

Harvard  Freshmen  Oct.  15 

Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven  Oct.  22 
Worcester  Academy  Nov.  5 

Exeter  at  Exeter  Nov.  12 

All  games  at  Andover  except  Yale  Freshmen 
and  Exeter. 


Graduate  Interests 


Obituaries 

1847  — Nathan  Willis  Edson  son  of  Elijah 
and  Persis  Frye  Edson  was  born  in  Andover, 
April  27,  1830.  He  engaged  in  the  sale  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  Salem  and  later  was  a 
dealer  in  groceries  in  Somerville  and  Lynn.  He 
died  in  the  latter  city,  July  4,  1921.  Three  broth- 
ers attended  Phillips,  Elijah  Clark,  Edward 
Brainard,  and  John  Francis. 

1853  —  Francis  Prentice  Woodbury,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mehitable  Symmes  Wilson  Wood- 
bury, was  born  in  Beverly,  January  5,  1834.  He 
was  long  and  favorably  known  in  the  fur  trade 
and  his  careful  judgment  and  personal  integrity 
won  many  friends.  His  home  was  in  Melrose, 
where  he  served  on  the  board  of  Selectmen  and 
was  chairman  of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Boston  Traveler  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
church  affairs.  He  died  in  Melrose,  June  8, 
1021,  and  the  flags  were  placed  at  half  mast  on 
all  the  municipal  buildings. 

1855  —  William  Abernethy,  son  of  George  and 
Ann  Pope  Abernethy,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  September  16,  1830,  and  died  in  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  December  30,  1916. 

1861  —  William  Crosby,  son  of  William  Chase 
and  Mary  Wilson  Crosby,  was  born  in  Atkinson, 
Me.,  July  3,  1843.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Co.  H,  Seventh  Maine  Regiment  and  served  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  be  Captain. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  regular 


army  and  remained  until  1871  when  he  became  a 
lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  in  1884  he  re- 
tired to  a  fruit  ranch  in  Livermore,  Cal.,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  December  20,  1917. 

1870  —  Edwin  French,  son  of  Lloyd  and  Eliza 
Sweet  Babbitt  French,  was  born  in  Taunton, 
July  20,  1847.  He  learned  to  be  a  printer,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Boston  Post.  He  died 
in  Atlantic,  January  13,  1920. 

1876  —  Amasa  Howard,  son  of  Levi  and  Lydia 
JaneHapgood  Howard,  was  born  in  Chelmsford, 
April  20,  1857,  and  graduated  from  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  in  1882.  He  lived  a  life  of 
service  and  fidelity  as  a  physician  in  his  native 
town,  and  aided  the  community  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board.  Dr.  Howard  died  in  Chelms- 
ford March  2,  1921. 

1878  —  Ebenezer  Alden  Dyer,  son  of  Edward 
Loring  and  Lavinia  Crosby  Gannett  Dyer,  was 
born  in  South  Abington,  July  17,  1857,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Amherst  class  of  1882,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City  in  1882.  He  was  a  phy- 
sician in  Whitman  and  represented  the  5th  Ply- 
mouth district  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
He  also  was  on  the  school  board  of  Whitman. 
Dr.  Dyer  died  in  that  town,  August  5,  1921. 

1878  —  John  Kirk  Willard,  son  of  Samuel 
William  and  Mary  Ann  Bryant  Willard,  was  born 
in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  January  20,  1856.  He  was 
a  manufacturer  of  soap  stock  and  a  wholesale 
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dealer  in  provisions  in  Randolph.  He  was  town 
auditor,  selectman,  trustee  of  Savings  Bank  and 
director  of  a  Cooperative  Bank.  He  died  in 
Boston,  July  26,  1921. 

1880  —  Isaac  Lincoln,  son  of  John  Dunlap  and 
Ellen  Elizabeth  Longfellow  Fessenden  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  March  29,  1863.  In 
the  winter  of  1882-83  he  went  to  North  Dakota 
as  a  farmer  and  in  1888  he  formed  a  partnership  in 
a  land  and  loan  business  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  with 
A.  E.  Boyd,  which  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1912.  He  served  in  the  state  senate 
during  five  sessions  and  in  the  world  war  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Hoover  food  adminis- 
tration. He  was  president  of  the  First  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Lincoln  left  a 
large  property,  valued  at  two  million  of  dollars. 
He  died  in  Aberdeen,  July  23,  1921. 

1885 — George  Campbell  Harding,  son  of 
William  Greenough  (P.  A.  1853)  and  Nancy 
Pepoon  Campbell  Harding,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field,  May  18,  1867,  and  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1889. 
He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Harding 
&  Seaver,  architects,  of  Pittsfield.  The  firm 
designed  buildings  in  Dalton,  Pittsfield,  Lenox 
and  Williamstown.  Mr.  Harding  was  the 
architect  of  Eaton  Cottage.  He  died  in  Pitts- 
field, April  23,  1921. 

1885 — Asa  Kelley  Silverthorne,  son  of  Albert 
David  and  Fannie  Hodgkins  Silverthorne,  was 
born  in  Davenport,  la.,  April  5,  1865,  and 
engaged  in  business  in  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  died  February  9,  1921. 

1887 —  John  George  Shillinger,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  Schmidt  Shillinger,  was  born  in 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1864,  and  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Rutland  Railroad.  He  was 
extremely  popular  with  the  men  and  was  con- 
sidered a  very  efficient  official.  He  died  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  November  15,  1920. 

1888 —  Henry  Freeman  Fiske,  son  of  Francis 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Houghton  Fiske,  was  born 
in  Cliftondale  (Saugus),  January  10,  1861,  and 
studied  in  Boston  College.  He  was  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  Saugus,  and  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town.  He  died  in  Stoneham, 
May  28,  1921. 

1894  —  Nathaniel  White  Hobbs,  son  of  Hora- 
tio and  Amenia  White  Hobbs,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, November  1,  1873,  and  graduated  from  Shef- 
field in  1897.  He  studied  law  with  Senator  Hol- 
lis  and  practiced  in  Concord,  N.  H.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  city  for  two  years  having  been  pre- 
viously a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  He 
died  in  Concord. 


1900  —  Howard  Perrine  Michael,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Alice  Perrine  Michael,  was  born 
in  Franklin,  O.,  August  24,  1879,  and  engaged  in 
the  automobile  business  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  which 
city  he  died,  May  30,  1918. 

1901 — Walter  Anthony  Schreiber,  son  of 
Louis  and  Ida  Gebner  Schreiber,  was  born  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1881,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Prometheus  Electric  Co.,  in  New 
York  City.  His  brothers  were  Otto  A.,  1888, 
George  G.,  1894,  and  Carroll  Tell,  1898.  He 
died  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March  6,  1921. 

1903 — William  Joseph  Quigley,  son  of  Michael 
Joseph  and  Mary  Brennan  Quigley,  was  born 
in  Lawrence,  March  23,  1880,  and  died  in  that 
city,  April  26,  1921. 

1904  —  Howard  Withy  Bell,  son  of  John  Withy 
and  Helen  Morrison  Bell,  was  born  in  Andover, 
August  22,  1885,  and  graduated  from  the  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  in  1909.  He  was  as- 
sistant chemist  Pt  'he  Globe  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
In  1918  he  was  in  training  at  the  officers'  training 
school  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  In  1919  he  was  appointed 
chemist  at  the  Washington  Mills  in  Lawrence, 
a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death 
which  took  place  in  Andover,  August  18,  1921. 

1909 — Lawrence  Chesley  Chisholm,  son  of 
Wallace  Alfred  and  Edith  Chesley  Chisholm, 
was  born  in  Salem,  April  21,  1891,  and  entered 
Dartmouth.  He  became  a  physician  in  Boston. 
He  enlisted  April  7,  1917,  as  Asst.  Surgeon,  was 
given  rating  as  Captain  of  the  Marines  and 
sailed  overseas  October  11,  1918,  with  the  11th 
Marines.  Dr.  Chisholm  died  in  Boston,  April  2, 
1921. 

1911 — Raymond  Mayne  Gifford,  son  of 
Charles  Houghton  and  Nellie  Myra  Davis  Gifford 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18, 
1893,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1915.  He 
enlisted  August  27,  1917,  and  was  assigned  as 
2nd  Lieut,  to  the  Air  Service  as  Aerial  Observer. 
After  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Ford  cars  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  March  4,  1921. 

1913  —  Vaughn  Ellerslie  Smith,  son  of  Robert 
Ellerslie  and  Susan  L.  Davis  Smith,  was  born 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  January  11,  1893.  He  was  a 
private  in  Co.  L,  105th  New  York  Infantry, 
which  was  attached  to  the  27th  Division  A.  E.  F., 
and  was  killed  in  action  on  September  29,  1918. 

1923  —  John  Kung,  son  of  Sing  Ming  and  Koo 
Duan  Kung,  was  born  in  Shanghai,  China,  June 
10,  1903.  He  was  drowned  in  Pittsburg,  N.  H. 
the  last  week  in  July,  1921.  He  had  a  brother, 
Antung,  in  the  class  of  1919. 
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1923  —  Bradley  Moynan  Sawyer,  son  of 
Frederick  Rollins  and  Mabel  Cora  Malliet  Saw- 
yer, was  born  in  Maiden,  December  29,  1904.  He 
died  at  his  summer  home  in  Maine,  September  14, 
1921. 


Personals 

1866— On  May  10,  1921,  Mr.  George  T. 
Abbott  with  his  wife  observed  their  golden 
wedding  at  their  home  in  Andover.  Mr.  Abbott, 
ayearago  retired  after  twenty-eight  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a  clerk  in  the  Andover  postofnce. 

1874 — Professor  Harlan  Page  Beach  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

1874 —  Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt  has  written 
"The  Music  of  the  Pilgrims"  which  Oliver  Dit- 
son  Company  publish. 

1875 —  Elbert  L.  Churchill  is  treasurer  of  the 
Arlington  Co-operative  Bank. 

1881 — -Walter  Atherton  has  been  appointed 
architect  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Norwich, 
Conn. 

1884 — Rev.  Arthur  M.  Little  of  Lexington 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hammond  Street 
Church  in  Bangor,  Me. 

1888 — A  book  recently  issued  is  The  Southern 
Highlander  and  his  Homeland  by  John  C.  Camp- 
bell. This  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Campbell 
before  his  death  is  now  sent  out  with  a  preface  by 
his  wife. 

1889  — Fred  Wadsworth  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Becker  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
July  27,  1921. 

1892 —  George  T.  Pearsons  is  president  of  the 
Fire  Fighting  Devices  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

1893  —  John  Lovejoy  Noyes  and  Miss  Carobel 
Guppy  were  married  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  June 
28,  1921. 

1893 —  Huntley  N.  Spaulding  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  state 
board  of  education. 

1896 —  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple  is  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Surgery  at  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

1897 —  Claude  Jennings  Oliphant  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Noyes  Melvain  were  married  in  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1921. 


1899 — The  business  address  of  George  S.  Arn- 
old is  521  First  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  his  home  address  is  Kent- 
field,  Cal. 

1899 — Walter  F.  Dennison  is  engaged  in  the 
hydro-electric  business  in  the  California  Sierras 
and  he  expects  to  go  soon  to  China. 

1899 — Tasker  Howard  is  a  physician  at  46 
Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1899 — George  A.  Newman  may  be  addressed 
at  111  North  Street,  Pittsfield. 

1899 — Nicholas  Roberts  is  vice-president  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  investment  bank- 
ers, and  is  in  charge  of  their  branch  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1899 — George  S.  Van  Wickle  is  with  the  Amer- 
ican Bath  Stone  Company,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  and  lives  at  22  Windsor  Road,  Brook- 
line. 

1902 — Clifford  H.  Berrian  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Smith  Insurance  Service  Inc.,  at  120  Tre- 
mont Street,  Boston. 

1902 — Philip  W.  Foster  has  been  awarded  a 
cash  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  suggestion  for  the 
use  of  an  abandoned  cemetery  in  the  downtown 
section  of  Cleveland,  O. 

1902 — F.  Abbot  Goodhue  is  the  first  president 
of  a  new  corporation,  the  "International  Accep- 
tance Bank,  Inc.,  "  of  New  York  City. 

1902 — John  Nesmith  Greely  and  Miss  Mar- 
ion Chapman  Raborg  were  married  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  24,  1920. 

1902 —  Guy  T.  Stetson  is  president  of  The 
Ojai  Orange  Association  of  Ojai,  Cal.,  and  a  di- 
rector of  The  Semi-Tropic  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1903 —  Niles  R.  Becker  is  District  Director 
of  the  State  Income  Tax  Bureau,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

1903 — John  J.  Donovan,  formerly  supervisor 
of  the  construction  of  the  Singer  building  in  New 
York  City,  and  later  city  architect  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  is  winning  world  renown  as  designer,  author 
and  inventor. 

1903 — Dean  B.  Gregg  is  living  at  847  Fourth 
Street,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Fort  Stockton  Oil  Syndicate  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
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1903—  Rev.  Charles  P.  Otis  has  taken  life 
vows  with  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  will  live  at  St.  Francis  House,  38  Winthrop 
Street,  Cambridge. 

1904 —  Frank  J.  Giblin  is  with  the  Shaw- Walker 
Co.,  60  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 

1905 —  Horace  W.  Stokes  is  with  the  advertis- 
ing firm  of  Burnham  &  Ferris,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York  City. 

1906 —  Fuller  F.  Barnes  is  treasurer  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  manufacturers  of  springs, 
at  Bristol,  Conn. 

1906 — Frances  P.  Cavanaugh  is  a  general  con- 
tractor and  builder  in  Fitchburg. 

1908 — William  F.  Flagg  is  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  J.  H.  White  and  Company,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1908 —  R.  Hoyt  Moses  is  connected  with  the 
Brockton  Motor  Car  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1909 —  Frank  L.  Klingbeil  is  superintendent  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  at  their 
Cleveland,  O.,  office. 

1909 — Frank  Leo  Klingbeil  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Comstock  Taylor  were  married  in  Sioux  City, 
la.,  January  1,  1921. 


1909 — Nathaniel  Clark  Reed  and  Miss  Eunice 
Williams  were  married  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  March 
7,  1921. 

1909 —  Jonathan  Sawyer  and  Miss  Esther 
Ruth  Tuttle  were  married  in  North  Berwick, 
Me.,  November  25,  1920. 

1910 —  Charles  William  Arnold  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Ross  were  married  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
January  6,  1921. 

1910 — Benjamin  Franklin  Avery  and  Miss 
Mary  Adelaide  Stone  were  married  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  March  30,  1921. 

1910 — Hugh  Picken  Brady  and  Miss  Mary 
Somerville  Schieffelin  were  married  in  Wellsboro, 
Pa.,  June  22,  1921. 

1910 — Scott  H.  Paradise  is  manager  of  the 
London  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
pany, advertising  agents. 

1910 — E.  Melville  Price  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sweeney  &  Price,  publishers'  representa- 
tives, 161  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

1910 —  H.  Douglas  Secor  is  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1911 —  Philip  Henry  English  and  Miss  Kathar- 
ine Trumbull  Dana  were  married  in  Far  Rocka- 
way,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1921. 
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ATTENTION 


Any  clue  as  to  subsequent  history  of  the  following  students  will  be  welcome.  Any  hint  as  to 
parentage  or  any  living  relatives  is  desired.  Address  Biographical  Catalogue,  Phillips  Academy. 

Name  Class  or  year  of  Entrance  Age  Home 


Dantiel  F.  Gage 

1835 

20 

Hudson,  N.  H. 

Albert  Frank  Gardner 

1873 

Boston 

William  H.  H.  Garland 

1844 

New  York  City 

Watts  Livingstone  Garretson 

1879 

New  York  City 

John  Gaston 

1839 

20 

Lima,  S.  A. 

Charles  Gates 

1854 

24 

West  Pittsfield 

Lewis  Robert  Gates 

1857 

North  Bloomfield,  N. 

Abner  Gay 

1837 

21 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Ira  Kennedy  Gay 

1869 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Edgar  George 

1850 

24 

Worcester 

Charls  John  Gibbons 

1871 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elisha  Gibbs 

1836 

Falmouth 

Alden  B.  Gibson 

1833 

Leominster 

William  W.  Gibson 

1836 

Leomi  nster 

George  Giddings 

1835 

Ipswich 

Thomas  Gilchrist 

1843 

16 

New  York  City 

Daniel  R.  Gile 

1848 

18 

North  Andover 

Jonathan  E.  Gile 

1836 

Methuen 

[abez  F.  Gilman 

1837 

21 

Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

William  Clarke  Gilmore 

1864 

18 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lewis  Gilson 

1831 

Danville,  Vt. 

William  Hazel  tine  Gleason 

1864 

23 

Methuen 

Alva  Hector  Gluck 

1878 

Niagara,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Goddard 

1833 

19 

Worcester 

W.  F.  Gomez 

1834 

Matanzas,  W.  I. 

G.  Gonzales 

1833 

New  Lisbon,  O. 

Henry  Hulbert  Goodwin 

1865 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thomas  M.  Goodwin 

1844 

West  Andover 

John  Gordon 

1847 

Markethill,  Ireland 

Josiah  Gordon 

1839 

13 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Edwin  Campfield  Goss 

1873 

Unionville,  S.  C. 

Edward  Francis  Gould 

1875 

Black  Hawk,  Col. 

William  B.  GovjLD 

1845 

North  Chelmsford 

Isaac  Grace 

1844 

Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

Henry  Clay  Graves 

1869 

St.  Stephens,  N.  B. 

Jackson  Graves 

1852 

22 

Kennett,  Pa. 

John  Charles  Gray 

1867 

St.  Paul,  Minns. 

William  Harrison  Gray 

1858 

16 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caleb  Green 

1845 

Charlestown 

Henry  Loomis  Green 

1865 

16 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Norton  Green 

1864 

18 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Edward  Kirk  Greene,  Jr. 

1878 

Montreal,  Canada 

Stephen  Carpenter  Greene 

1865 

15 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Lawrence  M.  Greenleaf 

1842 

22 

Greensburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Grosvenor 

1835 

Killingly,  Conn. 

Thomas  Ferris  Guion 

1877 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Josl\h  Bright  Gutterson 

1848 

17 

Methuen 

Abram  A.  Gwynne 

1864 

New  York  City 

David  Eli  Gwynne 

1861 

18 

New  York  City 

Edwin  Erskine  Gwynne 

1890 

New  York  City 
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EDITORIAL 


The  fact  that  the  January  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  as  the  first  Alumni 
Directory  makes  it  necessary  to  cover, 
in  this  April  number,  the  events  of  nearly 
six  months  of  school  life,  at  a  time  when 
that  life  has  been  unusually  rich  and 
varied.  This  has,  of  course,  involved 
a  considerable  amount  of  compression 
in  recounting  even  important  matters. 
It  did  not  seem  wise,  however,  to  post- 
pone longer  the  publication  of  the 
Alumni  Directory,  a  booklet  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  will 
doubtless  serve  a  useful  purpose  now 
and  will  certainly  open  the  way  to  mak- 
ing our  records  more  accurate  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  It  is  now  the 
plan  to  publish  such  an  Alumni  Directory 
at  least  every  five  years,  following  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  more  progressive 
colleges.  In  the  interval  before  the  next 
such  pamphlet  the  Alumni  can  help  the 
Academy  immensely  by  being  prompt 
to  notify  us  of  any  change  of  address, 
and  by  keeping  us  informed  regarding 
their  achievements. 


Most  Andover  men,  we  take  it,  have 
learned  by  this  time  from  their  respec- 


tive class  agents  something  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  for  the  coming  season.  Ever  since 
this  Fund  was  started  in  1906,  the 
Trustees  have  credited  in  their  annual 
budget  a  prospective  lump  sum  from  the 
Alumni  Fund,  based  usually  on  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year.  Now,  as  an 
experiment,  the  Trustees  have  dropped 
the  Alumni  Fund  contributions  from 
their  budget;  instead,  these  gifts  are  to 
constitute  a  free  fund,  to  be  used,  not  to 
make  up  accumulated  deficits,  but  to 
carry  on  constructive  work,  sanctioned 
by  the  Trustees.  In  other  words,  the 
Alumni  Fund  will  now  be  devoted  to 
meeting  special  exigencies,  or  to  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  usefulness  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  Academy.  Dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  for  instance,  the 
devastating  ice-storm  of  late  November, 
1921,  has  entailed  an  unexpected  ex- 
penditure of  over  $5,000,  not  a  cent  of 
which  was  contemplated  in  the  Treas- 
urer's budget;  it  is,  then,  the  intention 
of  the  Trustees,  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  Directors,  to  use  part 
of  the  Fund  receipts  for  1922  in  paying 
for  the  repairing  of  trees.    There  are 
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many  other  needs  which  the  Trustees 
have  not  felt  justified  in  meeting  with 
the  normal  Academy  revenue  but  which 
can  advantageously  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Alumni  Fund:  the  construction  of 
new  sidewalks,  for  instance,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  library,  the  music 
department,  and  the  lecture  program,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enlargement  of 
scholarship  resources.  It  is  far  from 
being  the  wish  of  the  Directors  that  the 
Alumni  should  be  burdened  with  appeals 
from  the  school;  nevertheless  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  at  no  period  have  gifts  to 
the  Alumni  Fund  been  of  more  real 
significance  than  they  will  be  this  year, 
while  this  experiment  is  being  tried  for 
the  first  time.  Graduates  who  feel  that 
thev  owe  a  debt  to  Andover  can  render 
the  school  a  substantial  service  by  con- 
tributing generously,  and  thus  doing 
their  part  in  making  up  the  total  sum 
of  $15,000  for  which  the  Directors  ask, — 
and  which  is  really  less  than  they  require 
if  their  work  is  to  be  done  well. 


The  World  War  inevitably  interrupted 
the  period  of  new  building  construction 
on  Andover  Hill,  but  apparently  the 
break  in  progress  was  only  temporary. 
As  we  write,  the  new  Phi  Beta  Chi 
House,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
structures  on  or  near  the  Academy 
property,  is  being  used  by  the  members 
of  that  society;  the  new  dormitory,  else- 
where described  in  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  rising  beyond  the  second 
story;  and  many  are  looking  forward  to 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Main  Building  before  the  next  snow 
flies.  These  accessions  are  merely  the 
culmination  of  a  long  and  almost  con- 
tinuous process  of  improvement,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  begun,  undei  Dr. 
Stearns,  in  1908,  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  buildings, 


and  which  has  added  to  the  Academy 
four  new  dormitories  (besides  the  one 
now  being  erected),  the  Peabody  House, 
the  Isham  Infirmary,  and  several  resi- 
dences. What  has  been  going  on  is  not 
precisely  expansion, — for  the  number  of 
students  is  very  little  larger  than  it  was 
in  1908, — but  intensive  development, 
aimed  at  making  the  Academy  more 
efficient.  Certainly  the  school  equip- 
ment is  still  far  from  perfect;  perhaps 
those  who  are  close  at  hand  are  the  only 
ones  who  accurately  appraise  its  weak- 
nesses; but  there  is  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  hopes  for  the  future  are  very  glow- 
ing:— 

"In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright". 


The  degeneracy, — often  the  depravity, 
— of    contemporary    fiction    has  long 
passed  the  stage  where  it  can  be  regarded 
as  momentary.    It  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  faced,  and,  to  some  extent,  feared. 
Even  an  optimistic  critic  cannot  be 
blamed  if,  after  reading  some  of  the 
more    recent    pathological   novels,  he 
begins  to  believe  that  the  whole  world  is 
not  quite  normal.    It  is  only,  however, 
when  such  an  observer  discovers  how 
indifferent  the  younger  generation  really 
is  to  this  diseased  literature  that  he 
understands  that  the  effect  of  it  on 
boys  and  girls  is  less  pernicious  than  is 
ordinarily  thought.     If  the  youths  of 
1922  read  this  kind  of  stuff,  they  usually 
laugh  at  it.    It  is  only  the  mentally  and 
morally  sick  who  see  in  Mr.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald a  true  voice  of  after- war  man- 
hood.  As  has  so  often  been  said  before, 
moreover,  it  is  quite  unfair  to  attribute  I 
to  these  youngsters  our  own  middle- 
aged  sophistication  and  experience.  Con- 
tamination  is  far  from  being  spread 
merely  among  the  children;  if  it  is  any- 
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where,  it  is  with  us  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  who,  skirting  the  edge  of  "the 
sere,  the  yellow  leaf,"  have  long  dwelt 
within  the  confines  of  respectability. 
This  is  the  group  for  whom  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  L.  George,  and  Mr. 
Ben  Hecht  are  poison;  these  are  the 
people  who  have  bought  The  Sheik 
surreptitiously  and  smiled  over  it  in 
secret  places.  Let  us  older  ones  start 
cleaning  house;  we  shall  have  quite 
enough  to  do  for  more  than  one  week,  or 
month,  or  year. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  provid- 
ing of  entertainment  in  the  form  of 
lectures  and  moving  pictures  for  the 
student  body  of  a  school  like  Phillips 
Academy  can  easily  be  overdone.    It  is 
possible  to  leave  boys  either  so  sated  or 
so  bored  that  they  come  to  be  indifferent 
even  when  they  hear  or  see  the  best.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  time 
will  shortly  arrive, — if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  already  come, — when  the  school  will 
be  so  unrestricted  financially  as  to  be 
able  to  get  any  speaker  whom  it  desires, 
—men  like  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole,  who  has 
already  been  engaged  to  appear  at  An- 
dover  in  the  fall  of  1922.   The  mediocre 
lecturer  or  the  mere  specialist  will  rarely 
hold  a  school  audience.  Experimenta- 
tion has  effectually  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  offering  these  sixteen-year 
old  listeners  anything  short  of  the  best. 
It  is  all  the  more  essential,  then,  to  have 
plenty  of  available  money  and  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  in  selecting  at- 
tractions; the  two  necessarily  go  to- 
gether. The  Bulletin  is  hopeful  that  the 
program  for  1922-23  will  be  of  the 
highest  order. 


There  is  a  tendency,  too  often  fostered 
by   the   peculiar   kind   of  newspaper 


publicity   which   schools   and  colleges 
usually  receive,  to  neglect  the  fact  that 
these  institutions  aim,  or  should  aim,  to 
promote  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  their  students.  Unfortunately 
the  daily  classroom  work  and  the  un- 
ending routine  of  recitation  and  exam- 
ination are,  to  be  candid,  not  particu- 
larly romantic.    There  is  about  these 
features  of  school  life  little  that  is  spec- 
tacular or  calculated   to   attract  the 
languid  eye.     It  is,  however,  in  this 
round  of  labor  that  an  academy  like  ours 
fulfills  its  real  function,  and  it  is  by  its 
achievement  in  training  the  minds  of  its 
pupils  that  it  ought  to  be  judged.  For 
this  reason  the  attention  of  the  Alumni 
is  directed  especially  to  the  results  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examinations, 
summarized  briefly  on  another  page, — 
results  of  which,  without  making  in- 
vidious comparisons,  we  are  entitled  to 
be  proud.    In  the  midst  of  Andover- 
Exeter  contests,  dances,  and  "movies," 
the  process  of  education, — true  educa- 
tion,— is  being  steadily  carried  on,  we 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  parents.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that,  even 
when  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  more  picturesque  "outside  activi- 
ties," we  shall  not  forget  that  the  school 
is  an  educational  mill,  and   that  its 
product,  stamped  with  our  academical 
brand,   is  of  fine  and  unadulterated 
quality. 


There  is,  however,  an  occasional  "rift 
within  the  lute."  The  continued  pros- 
perity of  our  private  schools  and  en- 
dowed academies  is  evidently  peculiarly 
irritating  to  some  critics  who,  without 
making  any  serious  effort  to  study  actual 
conditions,  are  content  to  indulge  in 
sweeping  generalizations,  but  who,  be- 
cause of  their  very  noisiness,  have  some- 
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times  secured  a  hearing.  From  time  to 
time  these  "educational  specialists" 
appear  in  the  newspapers  with  attacks 
on  schools  like  Phillips  Academy,  which 
are,  in  various  moods,  called  undemo- 
cratic, reactionary,  and  even  inefficient. 
All  these  charges  we  can  bear  with 
patience,  because  they  usually  carry 
with  them  their  own  refutation.  It  is 
such  critics,  also,  who  welcome  with 
delight  anything  at  all  to  the  supposed 
discredit  of  private  institutions.  An 
amusing  phase  of  this  kind  of  attack 
appeared  recently  in  an  article  in  a  well- 
known  weekly,  which  complained  that 
a  certain  secondary  school, — not  An- 
dover, — admitted  no  visitors  to  its 
classes.  As  this  is  also  true  of  Phillips 
Academy,  we  must  bear  our  share  of  the 
odium  which  this  accusation  brings  with 
it.  It  is  true  that  visitors  are  not  en- 
couraged in  Andover  classrooms,  as  they 
are  in  certain  city  schools.  They  some- 
times are  tolerated,  if  the  teacher  does 
not  object;  but  the  policy  has  always 
been  to  discourage  them.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  position.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  our  teachers  that  such  visi- 
tors, no  matter  who  they  may  be,  in- 
variably disturb  the  recitation,  bring 


in  a  feeling  of  restraint  and  artificiality, 
and,  in  general,  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  teacher's  plan  for  the  hour. 
Phillips  Academy  has  never  aspired  to  be 
a  demonstrating  school.  Its  principal 
aim  has  been  to  teach  as  effectively  as 
possible,  and  it  is  quite  content  to  be 
judged  by  its  results.  As  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  students,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  insist  on  carrying  on  our  work 
undisturbed  by  outsiders.  We  cannot 
believe  that  this  sensible  policy  is  any 
sign  of  weakness. 


In  connection  with  these  questions  of 
efficiency  and  democracy,  the  attention 
of  Alumni  is  especially  directed  to  Mr. 
Roth's  comprehensive  study  of  Andover  j 
men  listed  in  Who's  Who,  in  which  some 
exceedingly  interesting  facts  are  pre- 
sented. It  may  be  possible  later  to 
collate  figures  showing  how  many  of 
these  distinguished  men  worked  their 
way  through  Phillips  Academy.  Cer- 
tainly the  proportion  would  be  rela- 
tively large.  No  one  who  really  is 
familiar  with  schools  like  Andover  and 
Exeter  will  accuse  them  of  being  un- 
democratic, or  representative  of  any 
single  social  class. 
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SOME  ANDOVER  ALUMNI  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  DISTINCTION* 

By  Lawrence  V.  Roth,  Instructor  in  History 


The  author  was  inspired  to  make  this 
study  by  an  article  of  a  similar  nature  en- 
titled: "Amherst  Alumni  as  Leaders"  by 
Walter  F.  Wilcox  in  the  Amherst  Graduate's 
Quarterly  of  November,  1921.  Naturally  to 
be  recorded  in  "Who's  Who  in  America"  is 
not  the  sole  test  of  distinction  and  the  author 
feels  it  necessary  to  remark  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Andover  Alumni  who  are  most  con- 
spicuous by  their  omission  from  this  record. 
However,  because  this  volume  is  the  standard 
work  on  men  of  eminence  it  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  examination.  "Who's  Who"  still 
contains  a  preponderance  of  men  in  pro- 
fessional and  public  life.  However,  in  recent 


numbers  more  men  who  have  earned  distinc- 
tion in  fields  of  business  and  finance  are  in- 
cluded. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"  contains  231 
Andover  Alumni  who  have  won  unusual 
places  in  education,  business,  legal  pursuits, 
the  ministry,  medicine,  science,  military 
service  and  last  but  far  from  least  such 
creative  arts  as  musical  composition,  poetry, 
and  authorship.  Such  a  record  brings  into 
glaring  dishonesty  such  superficial  and  flip- 
pant statements  that  only  the  public  high 
school  can  prepare  the  young  men  for  their 
proper  place  in  a  democratic  nation. 


Occupations 

Education 
Business 
Ministry 
Law 

Creative  Arts 

Medicine 

Public  I  ife 

Engineers 

Science 

Army 

Total 

The  table  of  occupations  of  the  Andover 
alumni  is  of  singular  interest  because  it  re- 
veals how  these  men  have  served  as  leaders. 
It  is  significant  of  Andover's  influence  that 
education  leads  the  list.  Most  of  the  forty- 
eight  men  in  this  field  of  service  are  heads  of 
schools  or  universities  and  college  professors. 
It  is,  perhaps,  surprising  that  business  is  the 
second  field  of  distinction.    This  group  in- 


of  Alumni 

48 
39 
35 
35 
22 
18 
13 

8 

7 

6 

231 

eludes  chiefly  bankers,  capitalists,  and  manu- 
facturers. Law  and  the  Christian  ministry 
follow  in  equal  rank.  In  the  creative  arts 
such  as  poetry,  musical  composition,  and 
authorship,  Andover  has  the  unusually  large 
number  of  twenty-two  men  who  have  won 
special  eminence.  Next  in  rank  follow 
medicine,  public  life,  engineering  pursuits 
science,  and  military  service. 


Birth  of  Alumni  by  Geographical  Regions 


New  England  102 

(Massachusetts  66) 

Middle  Atlantic  66 

North  Central  39 

Southern  13 

Western  2 

Foreign  9 

Total  231 


The  next  two  tables  show  the  national  country.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  table 
character    of    Andover's    influence    on  the     which  indicates  the  geographical  regions  of 


*The  research  work  for  this  article  is  based  on  "Who's  Who  in  America",    Vol.  II,  1920-1921. 
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birth  of  these  231  Andover  Alumni.*  Proof 
of  the  national  scope  of  Andover's  service  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these,  sons 
originated  in  states  beyond  the  Berkshires. 
In  other  words  more  than  half  of  this  number 
came  to  Andover  from  states   beyond  the 


Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line  as  far  as  the  mountain  states. 
Twelve  came  from  the  south  and  only 
two  from  the  far  west.  Eight  were  born 
outside  the  United  States  but  were  not 
foreigners. 


Present  Locations  of  Alumni  by  Geo- 
graphical regions 


New  England  71 

(Massachusetts  38) 

Middle  Atlantic  79 

North  Central  35 

Southern  23 

Western  16 

Foreign  7 

Total  231 


The  third  table  reveals  the  present  location 
of  these  Alumni  by  geographical  legions. 
Greater  proof  of  Phillips  Academy's  national 
influence  is  illustrated  by  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  distinguished  alumni  now  living 
in  New  England.  In  fact  more  men  live  in 
the  three  Middle  Atlantic  states  than  the  six 
New  England  States.  The  most  noteworthy 
illustration  of  the  far-reaching  national  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  New  England  Academy 
is  the  expansion  of  her  eminent  sons  into  the 
southern  and  far  western  states.  There  can  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  service  performed  by  this 
old  New  England  school  in  the  making  of 
American  democracy.  It  is  significant  that  this 


ever  expanding  influence  corresponds  with  the 
national  expansion  westward  after  the  year 
1880,  when  the  far  west  and  the  older  states 
were  linked  by  lines  of  communication  and 
transportation.**  Seventy-three,  or  about  one 
third  of  these  231  Alumni,  returned  to  their 
native  states  although  not  all  of  them  to  the 
same  town  in  which  they  were  born.  In  as 
much  as  a  number  of  them  came,  to  Andover 
from  states  outside  New  England  as  far  west 
as  California,  it  may  be  seen  how  the  spirit  and 
stamp  of  their  alma  mater  has  been  carried 
back  with  them. 

In  the  next  table  showing  colleges  attended 
it  will  be  observed  that  Yale  leads  with  over 


Colleges  Attended  by  Alumni 


Yale  87 

Harvard  46 

None  16 

Amherst  15 

Professional  Schools  14 

Dartmouth  12 

Williams  9 

Princeton  8 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  4 

Miscellaneous  20 

Total  231 


one-third  the  entire  number  while  Harvard 
is  in  second  rank.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
comment  that  sixteen  attended  no  other 
school  or  college,  going  directly  into  their 


fields  of  endeavor  from  the  "Academy  on  the 
hill",  while  fourteen  went  directly  to  pro- 
fessional schools  from  the  Academy,  making 
thirty  in  all  who  did  not  attend  college.  Am- 


*The  geographical  regions  are  as  follows:  New  England  States:  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I.;  Middle  At- 
lantic: N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.;  Southern:  all  the  states  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  the  Ohio  River  aj  r    '  -  •  T  ^ 
Tex.,  Okla.  and  Ark.;  North  Central:  O.,  Ind.,  111.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  ^T-  T 
all  the  other  states  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**See  "The  Growth  of  American  Cities,"  The  Geographical  Revirw  .  ,  p.  o96. 
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herst  took  the  third  largest  number  of  these 
alumni,  ranking  ahead  of  such  colleges  as 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  and  Williams. 

The  distribution  by  classes  is  unique.  The 
oldest  alumnus  is  from  the  class  of  1849  and 
the  youngest  from  the  class  of  1904.  Every 
class  from  1853  to  1899  has  at  least  one  man 
recorded  in  "Who's  Who."  Three  classes, 
'71,  '88,  and  '94  have  ten  each  and  seven 
classes,  '64,  '70,  '73,  '74,  '83,  '87,  and  '90  have 
eight  each.   To  illustrate  the  various  fields  of 


distinction,  the  class  of  1894  has  listed  in 
"Who's  Who"  a  capitalist,  an  astronomer, 
an  explorer,  two  authors,  a  clergyman,  a 
newspaper  man,  a  lawyer,  a  school  principal, 
and  a  professor.  The  class  of  1871  has  two 
lawyers,  a  bibliographer,  an  author,  a  judge, 
a  railroad  official,  a  clergyman,  a  court  report- 
er, a  college  president,  and  an  ex-Governor. 
1888  has  three  lawyers,  a  professor,  a  forester, 
a  publisher,  a  congressman,  a  clergyman, 
a  civil  service  officer,  and  a  banker. 


Living  Alumni  holding  degrees  of  A.  B., 
B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  or  B.  L.  listed  in  "Who's 
Who"  compared  with  Andover  Alumni. 


Harvard  1193 

Yale  752 

Princeton  341 

Amherst  306 

Andover  231 

Columbia  220 

Cornell  217 

Dartmouth  201 

Brown  184 

Wesley  an  158 

Williams  146 

Oberlin  100 

Bowdoin  90 

Rochester  85 

Hamilton  83 

Rutgers  66 


One  more  table  to  compare  Andover's 
rating  with  the  colleges  will  suffice.*  The 
figures  for  the  colleges  represent  living  male 
Alumni  holding  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph. 
B.,  or  B.  L.  degrees.  It  is  not  possible 
to  select  only  holders  of  diplomas  from 
Phillips  Academy  because  when  many  of 
the  Andover  alumni  went  to  college  they 
went  direct  from  the  uppei  middle  year, 
especially  from  the  scientific  course.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Andover  ranks  fifth  in  the  list,  with 
only  four  colleges  having  more  college  degree 
holders  listed  in  "Who's  Who." 

In  printing  the  list  of  Alumni  for  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  who  are  found  in  "Who's 


Who  in  America"  Vol.  11,  the  author  again 
acknowledges  the  limitation  of  this 
selection  of  distinguished  alumni.  There 
are  many  others  who  by  virtue  of 
their  eminent  record  in  the  world  of 
affairs  should  be  included  in  this  volume. 
In  as  much  as  a  large  number  of  Andover 
alumni  have  omitted  to  include  in  their  brief 
biography,  their  residence  at  Phillips  Academy, 
some  may  have  been  overlooked  in  making 
the  following  list.  The  Bulletin  regrets  any 
possible  omissions  and  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  notification  so  that  the  list  might  be 
complete. 


*For  the  college  figures  see  W.  F.  Wilcox,  Amherst  Graduate's  Quarterly.    Vol.  41,  Nov.  1921,  pp.  23-24 
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Andover  Alumni  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  Vol.  11,  1920-1921. 


Name  Class 

Occupation 

Native    State  of  Present 
State  Location 

College 
Attended 

ADDOtt,  C  (jr., 

>01 

Astro  pnysicist 

IN.  rl. 

L).  C. 

M     T  T 
1V1.  1.    1  . 

ADDOtt,  rTOt.  IN.  JJ., 

/  o 

i  I  OiLSSOI 

TV  X  _ 

Jvie. 

XT  "V 

IN .  i . 

1  die 

Adams,  W.  S.t 

'01 

y  i 

Astronomer 

Turkey 

Cal. 

Dartmouth 

Aiken,  J.  A., 

'AO 

J  udge 

iviass. 

Mass. 

Dartmouth 

Alien,  Hon.  r ,  l 

"7A 

Lidwycl 

XT  "V 

XT  X7 

JN.  Y. 

i  die 

Allen,  r .  w 

»OA 

yo 

T<  nnL'Ar 

Mass. 

XT  "VT 

IN.  Y. 

1  die 

Aivora,  rroi.  c  w. 

on 

nui  essor 

iviass. 

Til 
ill. 

"Williams 

Anrlerson,  Hev.  1.  JJ. 

"70 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Brown 

Arnolcl,  C  ;•>., 

'OO 

yy 

1     O  AT 'A'Af 

LdW)'  t-I 

Conn. 

Cal. 

VqIp 

1  dltr 

Atnerton,  F.  L,., 

oy 

Composer 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Atterbury,  Rev.  A.  P., 

/O 

Clergyman 

IN.  i. 

XT  X/ 

IN .  Y . 

l  die 

Ayers,  W., 

50 

Surgeon 

iviass. 

XT  "V 
IN .  Y  . 

iviass.  Agn. 

DnUkUi     T?  TUT 

rsarjmtt,  E.  H., 

OO 

i  i oiessoi 

Conn. 

Conn. 

1— I  o  r\!n  /*! 

rr  di  vdiu 

rSaDDltt,  r .  C, 

oo 

P  rnTPccnr 

Conn. 

Conn. 

1  ldl  Vdl  U 

nn;irt1,    T_j  y> 

rJailey,  hi.  H., 

"7Q 

Lawyer 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

t  >  ^, ........  r  t    / ■  t  j  a  i  i 

Hancrott,  L..1  .,JVi.h)., 

"7A 
/O 

A     1  O  11  1  c  t 

Vermont 

XT     T  T 
JN  .  H. 

Ildl  VcUU 

Harnett,  J .  h ., 

0/ 

ivlicti. 

TV  TC  «l> 

Mien. 

VqIp 
1  die 

Hartlett,  Hev.  C-.  C, 

*01 

yi 

Clergyman 

XT  "V 

Fa. 

Harvard 

hSarton,  K.  JV1., 

'OA 

yo 

Educator 

XT    i  r 
IN .  H. 

Minn. 

Dartmouth 

Bayne,  H.  A., 

OO 

Lawyer 

T  r. 

L,a. 

Paris 

VqIp 

i  die 

hseacn,  Hev.  H.  F., 

"7/1 

/4 

Professor 

XT  T 

IN.  J. 

Conn. 

\  ale 

Benjamin,  G.  H., 

'AO 

oy 

XT  "V 

IN.  i . 

XT  "V 

JN .  Y . 

Union 

Bentley,  Frol.  W.  B., 

'Q  C 

oO 

Chemist 

XT  X7 

IN.  i . 

(Jnio 

Harvard 

Bingham,  Frol.  H., 

'O/l 

y4 

Explorer 

Honolulu 

Con  n. 

Vain 

i  die 

Bird,  C.  o., 

"70 

IVTanuf  acturer 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

TDK  I  >  .. . .    \\r    T  ~\  T) 

Bliss,  Hev.  W.  L).  F., 

"7  /I 

/4 

Sociologist 

1  urkey 

XT  "V 

JN.  Y. 

Amherst 

Blunt,  J.  hi., 

4o 

Civil  Engineer 

Tenn. 

TU 
ill. 

None 

Boynton,  Rev.  N., 

/O 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

XT  "V 
JN .    1  . 

Amherst 

Brace,  C.  L.,  Jr., 

"7/1 

/4 

Social  W  elfare 

XT  "V 

IN.  i . 

XT  "V 

IN .  Y . 

\  ale 

Brewster,  Frol.  W.  1 ., 

J  Q  Q 

OO 

1    I  Ul  Cbb*JI 

Mass. 

XT  "V 

IN .  Y . 

1  1  ti  1  VdlU 

crown,  C.  h ., 

'AO 

oz 

L  awyer 

XT  "V 

IN .  i . 

XT  "V 

JN .  Y . 

i  die 

Brubacher,  A.  R., 

yo 

College  President 

Fa. 

XT  X/ 

IN.  i. 

1  die 

I'           ll     "D™.    T  A  T 

Burnll,  Hev.  JJ.  J., 

'  AQ 
DO 

Clergyman 

Fa. 

XT  Xr 

IN .  Y  . 

\  ale 

Burroughs,  E.  R., 

'O/l 

y4 

Author 

T  1 1 
111. 

r*«i 

Cal. 

IV11CI1.  XVlll.  i\Cd(J. 

T'_>  ,,  1 1  rt„     ~\\T  A 

Hutler,  W.  A., 

"71 
/  1 

Lawyer 

XT  "V 

JN.  i. 

XT  "V 

IN .  Y  . 

I  y «■»,  f  i  ^ /x  |-  Ari 

xxiiiceioii 

Byington,  Rev.  E.  H. 

'7n 

> 

Clergyman 

Turkey 

Mass. 

Amherst 

Camden,  J.  N., 

o4 

ex- Sena tor 

W .  V  a . 

Vq     TV/T  i  1  Tnct 
V  d.  1V111.   1  nst. 

Carter,  Hon.  C  H., 

'C  R 
OO 

ex- Govern  or 

Honolulu 

Honolulu 

VqIp 

i  die 

Cnase,  C.  F., 

'  ACi 
OO 

Mass. 

XT  IT 

IN.  H. 

I  I  Af  j       /-\  n  f  Ii 
l^dl  IIUOULII 

Chase,  K.  S., 

'OO 

yo 

Banker 

Minn. 

Minn. 

\j .  oi  iviiim. 

Churchill,  Major  M., 

'OA 

yo 

Army 

Mass. 

J ).  C 

l—I  o  r*\  r  o  rn 
XT-dl  Vdl  LI 

f  ^  1  ,  ,  ,,1 .      II,.,    T    T  »      T  \    1  . 

Clark,  Hev.J.h>.,JJ.h). 

'  C  A 
>  ^4 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

XT  "V 

rviuiiers  l 

Cochran,  A.  G., 

'A/1 

o4 

Lawyer 

Fa. 

MO. 

1    i  i    i  i  r>i  Kiii    T  o 

^OlUIIlUlct  LdvV 

Cochran,  T.,  Jr., 

'OO 

yo 

Banker 

Minn. 

XT  "V 

IN .  Y  . 

VqIp 

i  die 

Cole,  c  w., 

"71 

l-i  l    i  iAf(rrili  nor 
Jj  lUl  lOgl  tip  11  LI 

Conn. 

XT  "V 

IN .   i . 

v_.oi UlUUld  IjlJjr, 

Condon,  T.  G., 

'OO 

oz 

Capitalist 

XT  ~V 

IN.  Y. 

XT  "V 

IN.  i . 

None 

Corning,  C.  H., 

'•7/1 

/4 

J  u  d  ge 

X'     I  I 

JN.  H. 

XT     I  I 

IN.  H. 

ndivdiu  ljw 

Courtis  W  TVT 

'60 

IVTining  Engineer 

Al  ass 

Mich. 

Harvard 

Crapo,  W.  W., 

'49 

Lawyer 

Mass. 

Mass. 

VqIp 

1  die 

Crocker,  W.  H., 

'79 

Banker 

Cal. 

Cal. 

Vale 

Crosby,  E.  H., 

71 

Writer 

Mass. 

Mass. 

None 

Crosby,  R.  M., 

'93 

Illustrator 

Mich. 

Mass. 

Yale 

Cummings,  D.  M., 

'85 

Capitalist 

111. 

111. 

Yale 

Daniels,  Prof.  J.  L., 

'56 

Educator 

Mass. 

N.  C. 

Yale 

Deming,  H.  E., 

'65 

Lawyer 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 

Denison,  Rev.  J.  H., 

'57 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Williams 
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Name 

Class 

Occupation 

Dennis,  F.  S.,  M.D., 

'68 

Dennis,  S.  S., 

'70 

TViiQt  pp 

-L  1  US  tCC 

Dittemore,  Rev.  J.V.,  '96 

ripr0vnuin 

Dodge,  D.  S., 

'53 

CI  prefvm  ft  n 

Dole,  N.  H., 

'70 

A  nthnr 

-  A  11  L11U1 

Donaldson,Prof.H.H.,  '75 

Prof  PQQnr 

Tl  rvHpn    T*1  T* 

IS  I  V  \J  C 1 J ,  1.1., 

'89 

Tnciiro  npp 

111"  Li.  1  i  I  1  1  L  .. 

r^nnfin     A  C\ 
j_'UiiLctiij  t 1 .  vjr.j 

ou 

A/Ta  mi  f  a  of  11  rpr 

IVlaUUlcHy  LUt  CI 

Dunn    C\  A/T 

'74. 

Armv  OfTippr 

1  v  1  ill  v    v_7 ill  t/t^A 

Fddv  Rpv  D  R 

'94 

ilprovm  a  n 

'  - 1  V.  1  ei  V  11  Ad  11 

Esberf  S    M  D 

'80 

Pnv^iPi  p  n 

A   11  V  Oll^Atlll 

n  mprcrin  T— 1  P 

1  >l  1  1  L  1  ^W]  1,    1  1  ,    L   . , 

'67 

PY1  npa  tor 

Pcirncim  Prof  ~WT  Wf 
A  v.  1  1  1 1  ■_!  1  1  1 ,  1  M  '  1  .  >  v  .  VV.j 

'69 

Prof  pQQnr 

Farr,  J.  R., 

'82 

inn  orPQQm  q  n 

libel  Coolllull 

Field,  W.  H., 

'95 

TVTfl  n  nf      n  rpr 

j-TActiiLii  av i ui  vi 

Fisher,  Dr.  L.  R., 

'80 

(o  1 1  peff*  Ptpqi Hpnt 

vjWU CgC  JL  ICoIVJ-Clll 

Fitzgerald,  D., 

'63 

\  1 VI 1  Fnrfm  ppr 

Vj  1  V  11    1  j  UglllCCl 

Flagg,  Dr.  I., 

'60 

PHiipntor 

J — »vA  \X  \jCk  I  KJ  A 

Fletcher,  J.  G.,  Jr., 

'04 

Author 

Flint,  A.  Jr.,  M.D., 

'87 

Phvsipi^n 

Frank.  Rev.  H., 

'74 

(.1  pruvm  c\  n 

VJl  v^l  4i  >  llldll 

Fullerton,  W.  M., 

'82 

Publicist 

Garver,  J.  A., 

'71 

Lawyer 

Gifford,  L., 

'73 

Lawyer 

Goddard,  C.  M., 

'73 

J  >  1  1  ._,  1  1  L  '  1 

Graves,  H.  S., 

'88 

Forp^tpr 

Graves,  W.  P.,  M.D.,  '87 

Ph  v*?ipi  a  n 

Ally  OlLldll 

Greenway,  J.  C, 

'92 

Alining 

Gregg,  Rev.  J.  R., 

'62 

C  1  p  vp  v  i yi  a  n 

V_>  I  \_  1  £^  >  I  I  1  CI  11 

Halsted,  W.  S.,  M.D. 

,  '69 

Surgeon 

Hamlin,  G.  J., 

'89 

Singer 

Hanna,  D.  R., 

'88 

Publisher 

Hardy,  A.  S., 

'64 

F)inlnm  a  t 

Henning,  G.  N., 

'90 

Prl  npa  tor 

Henry,  A., 

'66 

Clergyman 

Heppenheimer,  E.  J., 

'86 

Judge 

Hitchcock,  Prof.F.L.,  '92 

Professor 

Holbrook  Prof.R.T., 

'89 

Professor 

Holden,  G.  R.,  M.D., 

'93 

Surgeon 

Hollister,  W.  H., 

'66 

T  ^flwvpr 

VV  V  1 

Homer,  S. 

'84 

Comnnspr 

Howard,  R., 

'98 

Art  T  prtnrpr 

J.  1.1  L     i— L'L'LUl  vl 

Howland,  F.  A., 

'84 

Business 

Hoyt,  C, 

'68 

Banker 

Husted,  J.  W., 

'88 

Conffrp^m  an 

Jenkins,  E.  H., 

'68 

C  hpmi^t 

V-*llV-/llllo  l< 

Jenks,  A.  F., 

'71 

Judge 

Jennings,  Rev.  I., 

'66 

Clergyman 

Joy,  H.  R., 

'83 

IVIanufacturer 

Joy,  R.  P., 

'90 

Ro  nkpr 

1 J  ct  1  1  IVV_  L 

Keniston,  J.M.,M.D.,  '64 

Alipni<;t 

Kennedy,  M.  C, 

'80 

Pailroarl  OfTRpial 

A  I  Cl  1 1 1  VJdH  Wlllddl 

Kennedv,  S.  R., 

'94 

Author 

Ladd,  Rev.  W.  P., 

'88 

Clergyman 

Lawrence,  E.  F., 

'97 

Architect 

Lawson,  V.  F., 

'72 

Editor 

Leake,  E.  W., 

'95 

ex-Congressman 

Leonard,  Rev.  W.  A., 

'66 

Rishop 

A7/7  /l7JP 

\fnfp  nf  wm/ 

<J  l  UslC  UJ    JL   f  C  JC>  li/l' 

t  nl  1  p  op 

State 

Location 

A.  ttended 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

Yale 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

Yale 

Ind. 

Mass. 

None 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

N.  Y. 

Pa. 

Yale 

Ohio 

N.  J. 

None 

Ohio 

N.  Y. 

Rochester 

Ind. 

D.  C. 

Geo.  Wash.  U. 

Kan. 

Mass. 

Yale 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Princeton. 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Rochester 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Yale 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Lafayette 

Vt. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Me. 

111. 

St.  Laurence 

New  Prov.  Mass. 

None 

Al  ass 

Cal. 

Harvard 

Ark. 

Ark. 

Harvard 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Rellevue  Med. 

Ind. 

Cal. 

Harvard 

Conn. 

Paris 

Harvard 

Pa. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

N.  J. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Dartmouth 

Ohio 

D.  C. 

Yale 

IVIass 

Mass. 

Yale 

Ala. 

Ariz 

Yale 

A  lass. 

A/lace 

Harvard 

N.  Y. 

Md. 

Yale 

111. 

N.  Y. 

None 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Kenvon 

TYT  o  cc 

U.  S.  N.  A. 

D.  C. 

D.  C. 

Harvard 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Princeton 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

None 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Conn. 

Cal. 

Yale 

N.H. 

Fla. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Williams 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

None 

N.  Y. 

Minn. 

Harvard 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Dartmouth 

Ohio 

N.  Y. 

None 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Williams 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Yale 

Mich. 

Mich. 

None 

Mass. 

Me. 

Amherst 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Princeton 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Dartmouth 

Mass. 

Oregon 

M.  I.  T. 

111. 

111. 

None 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

New  York  Law 

Conn. 

Ohio 

Stephens 
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Name  Class 

Littlefield,  N.  W.,  '65 
Lyman,  G.  R.,  '64 
McClure,  Rev.  J.  G.,  '66 
McConnell,  Rev.F.J.,  '91 
McCormick,  H.  B.,  '88 
McCormick,  V.  C,  '91 


Mcllhenny,  J.  A.,  '88 

Mahoney,  J.  J.,  '99 

Martin,  E.  S.,  '72 

Mason,  J.  S.,  '94 

Means,  D.  M.,  '64 

Merriam,  Prof.  A.  R.,  '68 

Merrill,  J.  F.  A.,  '85 

Merrill,  W.  F.,  '58 

Metcalfe,  J.  S.,  '75 

Millard,  E.  L.,  '94 

Mills,  Rev.  C.  S.,  '78 

Mills,  Rev.  T.  A.,  '74 

Mitchell,  J.  R.,  '87 

Moore,  C.,  '74 

Morgan,  Hon.  E.  V.,  '86 

Morris,  Hon.  I.  N.,  '93 

Morse,  Rev.  R.  C,  '58 

Morton,  M.,  '79 

Munroe,  J.  A.,  '71 

Murphv,  Dr.  F.  T.,  '93 
Nettleton,  Prof.  G.  H.,'92 

Noves,  G.  R.,  '90 

Olnev,  P.  B.,  '60 

Osgood,  Dr.  A.  T.,  '91 

Osgood,  C.  G.,  Jr.,  '90 

Otis,  F.  0.,  M.D.,  '66 

Otis,  J.  E.,  '88 

Palmer,  F.  H.,  '70 

Palmer,  Rev.  F.,  '65 

Palmer,  F.  Jr.,  '96 

Palmer,  Rev.G.  H.,  '58 

Paradise,  Rev.  F.  I.,  '84 

Park,  Rev.  E.  C.,  '91 

Parker,  Maj.  Gen.  J.,  '70 

Parker,  Hon.  R.  W.,  '64 

Parker,  W.  B.,  '93 

Pease,  A.  S.,  *98 

Perkins,  H.  F.,  '83 

Perry,  L.,  '94 

Peters,  H.  A.,  '98 

Pettee,  G.  D.,  '83 

Phelos,  Rev.  L.,  '71 

Pillsbury,  R.  W.,  '83 

Porter,  J.  H.,  '94 

Pratt,  Prof.  W.  S.,  '74 

Randall,  E.  O.,  '71 

Rathbone,  H.  R.,  '87 

Raymond,  G.  L.,  '58 

Reid,  R.,  '83 

Rice,  B.  F.,  '93 

Rice,  R.  A.,  '64 

Riplev,  A.  L.,  '73 


Occupation 

Native     State  of  Present 

College 

oiaie 

Location 

A  ttended 

Lawyer 

Mass. 

R.  I. 

Dartmouth 

Merchant 

Conn. 

Minn. 

Yale 

Educator 

N.  Y. 

111. 

Yale 

Bishop 

Ohio 

Cal. 

Ohio  Weslevan 

Lawyer 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Yale 

Newspaper  Man 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Yale 

Civil  Service 

La. 

D.  C. 

Tulane 

Educator 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Author 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 

Newspaper  Man 

III. 

111. 

Yale 

Lawyer 

Mass. 

Vt. 

Yale 

Theologian 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

Yale 

Lawyer 

Me. 

Me. 

Yale 

Civil  Engineer 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

Amherst 

Dramatic  Critic 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Lawyer 

111. 

111. 

Harvard 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

Amherst 

Clergyman 

Ind. 

N.  J. 

Wooster 

Banker 

Pa. 

Minn. 

Yale 

Author 

Mich. 

D.  C. 

Harvard 

Diplomatist 

N.  Y. 

Brazil 

Harvard 

Diplomatist 

III. 

Sweden 

Yale 

Clergyman 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Judge 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Yale 

Railroad  Official 

Mass. 

Neb. 

Dartmouth 

Surgeon 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Yale 

Educator 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Yale 

Professor 

Miss. 

Cal. 

Harvard 

Lawyer 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

Harvard 

Surgeon 

Pa. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Professor 

Pa. 

N.  J. 

Yale 

Physician 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Banker 

111. 

111. 

Yale 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Amherst 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Professor 

Mass. 

Pa. 

Harvard 

Professor 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvaid 

Clergyman 

Mass. 

England 

Yale 

Clergyman 

India 

Mass. 

Yale 

Army 

N.  J. 

R.  1. 

U.  S.  M.  A. 

Congressman 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

Princeton 

Editoi 

England 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 

Educator 

Conn. 

111. 

Harvard 

Manufacturer 

Turkey 

111. 

Yale 

Educator 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

Williams 

Educator 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Yale 

Educator 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Yale 

Clei  gyman 

Mass. 

Ga. 

Middlebury 

Lawyer 

N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Dartmouth 

Capitalist 

N.  Mexico  Colo. 

Yale 

Educator 

Pa. 

Conn. 

Williams 

Court  Reporter 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Cornell 

Lawyer 

D.  C. 

111. 

Yale 

Educator 

111. 

D.  C. 

Williams 

Artist 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Bost.  Fine  Arts. 

Lawyer 

D.  C. 

N.  Y. 

W.  Va. 

Professor 

Conn. 

D.  C. 

Yale 

Banker 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Yale 
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Name  Class  Occupation 


Robinson,  Prin.  C.A.,  '90 

Educator 

Ropes,  Rev.  J.,  D.D., 

'85 

Theologian 

Rvder,  A.  W.,  Ph.D.,  '94 

Professor 

Sanford,  Lt.  Col.  J.  C  '77 

Army 

Sawyer,  Hon.  S.  N., 

'77 

Judge 

Sayles,  R.  W., 

'97 

Geologist 

Seymour,  J.  A., 

'82 

Manufacturer 

Sharpe,  Maj.  Gen.  H., 

'76 

Army 

Sheldon,  C, 

'87 

Author 

Sheldon,  C.  S.,  M.D., 

'59 

Physician 

Sherman,  Prof.  L.  A., 

'67 

Professor 

Sherrill,  M.  S., 

'95 

Chemist 

Shivell,  P., 

'98 

Poet 

Simonds.W.  E.,  M.D.,  '79 

Professor 

Smith,  C.  S., 

'77 

Mining 

Smith,  E.  C,  LL.D., 

'71 

ex-Governor 

Smith,  E., 

'55 

Lawyer 

Smith,  F.  W., 

'73 

Educator 

Smith,  J.  W., 

'81 

Civil  Engineer 

Smyth,  Rev.  N.,D.D., 

'59 

Clergyman 

Southworth,T.,M.D., 

'79 

Physician 

Spaulding,  H.  N., 

'89 

Manufacturer 

Spaulding,Hon.R.H.,  '93 

Governor 

Speer,  R.  E., 

'86 

Missionary 

Stearns,  Prin.  A.  E., 

'90 

Educator 

Stearns,  A.  F., 

'84 

Educator 

Stevens,  Hon.  W.  B., 

'61 

Judge 

Stewart,  Gen.  E., 

'58 

Army 

Stewart,  P.  B., 

'82 

Mining 

Stimson,  F.  J., 

'73 

Author,  Lawyer 

Stimson,  H.  L., 

'83 

ex-Sec.  of  War 

Stowe,  Rev.  C.  E., 

'64 

Author 

Strong,  Rev.  J.  H., 

'86 

Clergyman 

Taft,  C.  P., 

'60 

Editor 

Taylor,  Rev.  J.  H., 

'90 

Clergyman 

Thayer,  A.  S.,  M.D., 

'77 

Physician 

Thomas,  Dr.  F.  S., 

'73 

Physician 

Thompson,  M.  P., 

'88 

Lawyer 

Thwing,  Pres.  C.  F., 

'71 

Educator 

Truette,  E,  E., 

'78 

Organist 

Tweedy,  Rev.  H.  H., 

'87 

Theologian 

Van  Name,  A., 

'53 

Librarian 

Wadhams,  W.  H., 

'92 

Judge 

Ward,  Rev.  H.  D., 

'80 

Author 

Warren,  Dr.  F.  M., 

'75 

Professor 

Warren,  S.  P.,  M.D., 

'65 

Physician 

Weeks,  Prof.  R., 

'87 

Professor 

Welles,  H.  H., 

'78 

Lawyer 

Weston,  S.  A.,  Ph.D., 

'95 

Editor 

Weyerhaeuser,  E.  F., 

'92 

Lumberman 

Whipple,  G.H.,M.D.,'96 

Physician 

Whitehead,Rt.Rev.C.,'59 

Bishop 

Wilcox,  W.  D., 

'89 

Author 

Willcox,  Dr.  W.  F., 

'80 

Professor 

Williams,  Prof.  E.,  Jr.,  '68 

Engineer 

Williams,  T., 

'69 

Journalist 

Wood,  J.  S., 

'70 

Author 

Woodbury,  F.  P., 

'55 

Clergyman 

Woodman,  Prof.  J.  E. 

,  '92 

Geologist 

Native 

State  of  Present 

College 

State 

Location 

Attended 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Princeton 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Hai  vard 

Ohio 

Cal. 

Harvard 

N.  Y. 

D.  C. 

U.  S.  M.  A. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Albany  Law 

R.  I. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

D.  C. 

U.  S.  M.  A. 

Vt. 

D.  C. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

Wis. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Neb. 

Yale 

Ky. 

Mass. 

M.  I.  T. 

Ind. 

Ohio 

None 

Mass. 

111. 

Brown 

Mass. 

Mass. 

None 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

Harvard 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

M.  I.  T. 

Me. 

Conn. 

Bowdoin 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

None 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

None 

Pa. 

N.  Y. 

Princeton 

N.  J. 

Mass. 

Amherst 

India 

N.  H. 

Amherst 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Dartmouth 

N.  Y. 

N.  J. 

Williams 

Vt. 

Colo. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Argentina,S.  A.  Harvard 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 

Maine 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 

Ohio 

Md. 

U.  of  Rochester 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Yale 

S.  C. 

D.  C. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Me. 

Harvard 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Harvard 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Dartmouth 

Me. 

Ohio 

Harvard 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.  E.  Conserv. 

N.  Y. 

Conn. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

Conn. 

Yale 

Md. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Amherst 

Maine 

Conn. 

Amherst 

Conn. 

Maine 

Yale 

Iowa 

Va. 

Harvard 

Pa. 

N.  Y. 

Princeton 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Yale 

111. 

Minn. 

Yale 

N.  H. 

Cal. 

Yale 

N.  Y. 

Pa. 

Yale 

111. 

D.  C. 

Yale 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Amherst 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Yale 

Turkey 

N.  Y. 

Amherst 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Yale 

Mass. 

D.  C. 

Williams 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Harvard 
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OF  WHAT  VALUE  IS  THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSE  TO-DAY  ? 

By  Frederic  W.  H.  Stott 


Some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  conver- 
sation as  to  what  line  of  work  I  might  pursue, 
a  certain  professor  remarked:  "Of  course, 
my  boy,  in  the  educational  world  a  teacher  of 
Public  Speaking  just  about  ranks  with  a 
veterinary  in  the  medical  profession."  Al- 
though during  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  in  educational  work  that  would  seem 
to  belie  the  present  truth  of  such  a  statement — 
if,  indeed,  it  indicated  an  opinion  ever  held 
by  people  informed  about  the  matter — still 
it  suggests  a  general  suspicion  of  the  value  of 
so-called  Public  Speaking  Courses. 

In  considering  this  suspicion  there  are 
perhaps  three  questions  to  answer:  Of  how 
great  value  is  effective  speech?  Do  most  men 
speak  effectively?  If  they  do  not,  will  training 
help  them?  The  first  will  be  sufficiently 
answered  by  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  "speech"  as  used  in  this  article.  Most  cer- 
tainly is  not  meant  the  utterance  of  those 
merely  who  address  an  audience  from  a  public 
platform.  Their  speech  must  be  considered, 
but  they  compose  the  minutest  portion  of 
those  who  are  daily  called  upon  to  appear 
before  audiences  of  twenty,  ten,  five,  or  one, 
and  whose  success  depends  in  a  fair  measure 
on  how  favorably  they  impress  the  twenty, 
ten,  five,  or  one.  By  "speech"  is  meant  the 
effort  of  all  those  who  undertake  to  present 
some  definite  idea  to  any  audience,  whatever 
may  be  its  size.  The  engineer  proposing 
his  plan  to  the  city  council,  the  business 
man  urging  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  by 
his  board  of  directors,  the  teacher  explaining 
the  lesson  to  the  class — of  how  great  value  is 
effective  speech  to  them?  The  employee 
outlining  his  idea  to  his  office  chief,  the 
salesman  offering  his  goods  to  a  prospect,  the 
farmer  persuading  the  buyer  of  the  superior 
quality  of  his  crop — of  how  great  value  is 
effective  speech  to  them?  In  the  asking  we 
answer  these  questions.  It  would  be  plati- 
tudinous to  raise  them  at  all  did  they  not 
emphasize  what  is  not  appreciated  by  some — 
that  speaking  is  not  a  kind  of  sideshow  in  the 
world's  work,  but  a  feature  of  the  main 
ring,  and  that  the  more  effective  a  man's 
speech,  the  more  effective  the  man's  work. 

Do  all  these  men  speak  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way?  There  are  two  groups  who  can  best 
answer  that  question — those  who  speak  and 
those  who  listen.  Any  man  who  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  address  any  gathering,  how- 
ever small,  can  answer  it;  any  man  who  has 


been  a  member  of  many  such  groups  can 
answer  it.  To  take  three  conspicuous  ex- 
amples as  illustrations  of  the  general  run: 
when  a  man  of  international  reputation, 
occupying  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  the  business  life  of  the  country,  is  com- 
pelled to  sit  and  read  his  manuscript,  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  paper;  when  the  speaker 
following,  also  of  international  reputation, 
head  of  a  great  department  of  government 
work,  loses  half  of  his  audience  in  the  course  of 
his  address  because  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand his  utterance;  when  an  eminent  land- 
scape architect,  summoned  to  a  great  uni- 
versity to  present  his  plans  for  the  unifying 
of  the  campus,  fails  utterly  to  make  his  plan 
clear,  first  to  a  committee  of  the  trustees 
and  later  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  and 
finally  has  to  call  from  his  office  a  young 
fellow  possessed  of  a  tenth  the  technical 
knowledge,  but  possessed  also  of  the  ability 
to  present  an  idea  attractively  and  convinc- 
ingly, to  win  what  his  superior  has  been  unable 
to  obtain — the  second  question  is  answered. 

Does  training  help  one  to  speak  effectively? 
The  answer  would  seem  obvious,  but  the 
mere  affirmation  does  not  quite  satisfy  the 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  training 
of  to-day.  There  is  a  significance  in  that 
last  word,  for  the  attitude  toward  the  train- 
ing of  to-day  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  plat- 
form speech  and  the  training  of  yesterday. 
There  were  great  speakers  yesterday,  and  also 
there  were  great  teachers.  Andover  had  for 
many  years  one  of  the  greatest,  whose  achieve- 
ments stand  as  the  goal  toward  which  his 
successors  will  strive.  But  for  every  great 
speaker  there  were  hundreds  who,  lacking  the 
real  power  of  those  whom  they  imitated, 
sought  to  substitute  for  it  decoration  of 
gesture,  tone,  and  mien.  And  there  were 
scores  of  textbooks  and  schools  ready  to 
supply  the  directions  for  the  application  of 
that  decoration.  "When  under  the  influence 
of  great  emotion,  lean  slightly  toward  the 
audience,  rising  on  the  toes;  then  sink  slowly 
back  upon  the  heels."  Sometimes  a  gesture 
will  help  to  express  this  emotion;  then  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  "in  making  a 
gesture  the  wrist  must  always  precede  the 
hand" — this  direction  illustrated  by  the 
teacher  in  a  series  of  soft  weaving  move- 
ments. These  things  were  bad.  They  sub- 
stituted form  for  feeling.  They  were  arti- 
ficial, not  genuine.    Imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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practicing  them  in  the  privacy  of  his  room 
before  venturing  upon  the  platform.  And 
from  them  the  speaking  of  to-day  still  suffers 
and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  suffer. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  happens 
to  be  a  particularly  bad  day  for  anything 
suspected  of  being  artificially  emotional,  a 
day  when  even  genuine  feeling  fears  the  scoff 
of  the  "practical  man." 

But  that  is  not  the  training  of  to-day. 
The  training  of  to-day  is,  if  it  is  nothing  else, 
sincere.  Perhaps  too  sincere.  Perhaps,  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
teachers  have  forgotten  that  man,  in  the  end, 
is  moved,  not  through  his  intellect,  but 
through  his  emotions,  and  have  left  out  in 
matter  and  manner  a  suitable  appeal  to  those 
emotions.  But  at  least  sincerity,  even  though 
robbed  of  feeling  legitimately  its  own,  is 
better  than  insincerity.  The  aim  of  the 
present  training  is  to  produce  clear,  simple, 
convincing  speech.  As  the  work  at  Andover 
is  indicative,  of  the  general  trend,  a  word 
about  it  may  make  that  trend  better  understood. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  at  once  to  sat 
apart  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  work — 
platform  and  classroom.  In  considering 
these,  however,  we  very  speedily  find  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  difference.  To  five 
hundred  the  speaker  must  use  more  volume, 
more  force,  than  in  speaking  to  twenty;  but 
the  purpose,  the  attitude,  remain  exactly  the 
same.  As  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  speaker's  aim  is  to  get  his  idea 
"over."  The  first  direction  given  every 
speaker,  whether  he  is  to  speak  from  the 
Chapel  platform  to  the  Commencement 
audience  or  from  the  front  of  Pearson  "C"  to 
a  single  English  section,  is  the  same:  "You 
have  an  idea  to  give  these  people.  Put  that 
idea  'over'.  Don't  'make  a  speech';  talk  to 
your  audience,  to  the  individuals  of  your 
audience.  Give  them  your  idea."  And  the 
last  direction  is  the  same.  And  that  counsel  is 
repeated  again  and  again  throughout  the 
training,  until,  when  the  speaker  arrives  be- 
fore his  hearers  for  the  final  effort,  he  has 
lost,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  such  work 


and  for  him  as  an  individual  to  lose  it,  that 
artificiality  which  is  the  disfigurement  of  so 
much  speaking.  Of  course  the  matter  of  the 
speech  has  much  to  do  with  sincerity.  The 
greatest  help  is  a  subject  that  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  speaker.  The  genuine  feeling 
of  a  man  telling  what  is  in  his  heart  compared 
to  the  eloquence  of  one  speaking  for  a  prize  is, 
as  one  has  recently  said,  "a  fire  compared  to  a 
gas  log."  In  the  work  of  the  Lower  Middle 
year,  where  speaking  is  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  regular  English  course,  the  students 
are  urged  to  speak  on  any  matter,  however 
simple,  that  really  interests  them.  Further, 
to  give  them  something  to  do  besides  talk,  as 
they  stand  before  their  audience,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  draw  diagrams  on  the  board  or 
bring  to  class  objects,  by  way  of  illustration. 
So  one  boy  explains  how  to  make  fire  with  dry 
sticks  and  some  powdered  leaves,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word;  another,  a  licensed  wire- 
less operator,  tells  us  how  to  construct  and 
operate  a  homemade  wireless  outfit;  a  third, 
dealing  with  The  Evolution  of  the  Revolver, 
appears  in  class  with  an  arsenal  of  some 
fifteen  weapons.  This  sort  of  work  is  genuine. 
There  is  no  decoration  here.  Not  that  the 
technique  is  neglected — for  there  is  a  tech- 
nique, which  can  be  obtained  only  as  the 
technique  in  any  art  is  obtained,  through 
instruction  and  practice;  but  it  is  put  in  the 
place  where  it  justly  belongs,  second  to  the 
honest  offering  of  the  speaker's  idea  to  his 
audience.  This  kind  of  speech  men  are 
called  on  for  every  day,  the  clear,  simple, 
convincing  presentation  of  an  idea.  Training 
in  such  work  cannot  but  be  of  distinct  value  to 
a  boy — of  value  to  him  throughout  his  edu- 
cation in  school  and  college,  and  of  value  to 
him  in  whatever  work  he  may  later  undertake. 

Thus  the  question  of  our  title  is  answered. 
As  to  what  place  the  work  should  occupy 
in  the  schedule  or  how  it  may  be  correlated 
with  the  other  courses — those  are  matters 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  sufficient 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  comment  of 
my  adviser  may  be  ignored  and  training  in 
speech  need  not  be  relegated   to  the  barn. 


A  NEW  DORMITORY 


By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  January,  it  was  decided  that  a 
new  dormitory  should  be  erected,  to  be  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  as  part  of  a 
quadrangle  of  which  Day,  Adams,  and  John 
Phelps  Taylor  Halli  now  form  a  section. 


This  action  was  taken,  not  because  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Trustees  at  present  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  school,  but  because  an 
immediate  emergency  had  to  be  met.  At 
least  four  private  boarding-houses  now  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  and  providing 
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rooms  for  students  will  be  given  up  at  the 
close  of  this  year;  and,  in  order  to  furnish 
accommodations  for  a  student  body  of  the 
same  size  as  now  exists,  it  became  impera- 
tive, for  the  Trustees  to  prepare  now  for  the 
condition  which  will  prevail  inevitably  next 
September.  No  solution  of  the  problem 
seemed  possible  except  the  building  of  a  new 
dormitory. 

This  dormitory, —  for  which  no  name  nas 
been  yet  assigned, — will  be  financed  on  a  sink- 
ing fund  system,  culminating  in  a  full  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $95,000  at  the  close 
of  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  other  words, 
the  rents  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  have 
paid  for  the  original  expenditure,  repairs 
and  up-keep,  and  interest  charges.  The 
Alumni  should  note  that  the  structure  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  Building  and 


Endowment  Fund.  It  is  being  built  solely 
because  it  seems  to  be  an  economical  and 
sensible  means  of  escape  from  a  perplexing 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  of  Boston,  the  architect, 
has  designed  a  building  of  the  Georgian 
Colonial  type,  of  the  same  general  style  as 
the  other  modern  dormitories  and  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  earlier  structures 
like  Phillips  and  Bartlet  Halls.  It  will  have 
rooms  for  forty  boys,  twenty  on  each  side, 
with  ample  quarters  on  the  fust  floor  for  two 
married  instructors  and  their  families. 

The  contractors,  E.  W.  Pitman  and  Com- 
pany, of  Lawrence,  broke  ground  in  February 
and  the  dormitory  is,  at  the  date  of  writing, 
well  on  its  way  to  completion.  It  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  when  the  Academy 
opens  in  the  autumn. 


THE  BUILDING  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


The  Building  and  Endowment  Fund,  it 
will  be  remembered,  amounted,  when  the 
books  were  closed  on  January  28,  1920,  to  the 
sum  of  approximately  SI, 666, 000  in  pledges. 
Of  this  total,  the  amount  actually  paid  into 
the  Academy  treasury  in  cash  and  securities 
on  March  25,  1922,  was  $1,063,784.97.  Most 
of  the  pledges  received  covered  a  period  of 
five  yeais,  and  have,  therefore,  two  more 
payments  still  to  be  made,  one  on  November 
1,  1922,  and  the  other  on  November  1,  1923. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount  subscribed  has  been  secured.  About 
one-half  of  the  entire  2,600  contributors  have 
already  paid  in  full.  The  number  of  pledges 
on  which  no  payments  have  been  made  is 
fewer  than  two  hundred;  and  in  most  of 
these  cases  letters  have  been  sent  explaining 
that  adverse  business  conditions  have  com- 
pelled  a   postponement   of  the  obligation. 


The  possibility  of  repudiation  of  any  pledges 
is  very  remote. 

Fulfilling  their  promises  to  the  Alumni, 
the  Trustees  have  conscientiously  devoted 
the  income  from  the  first  $1,000,000  to 
increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff.  The 
remaining  amount,  also  by  promise,  is  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Main 
Building  and  Auditorium,  and  a  Memorial 
Tower.  For  some  months  a  Building  Com- 
mittee of  Alumni  and  Trustees  have  been 
considering  the  various  complicated  problems 
of  location,  architecture,  and  cost,  but  they 
are  not  as  yet  ready  to  submit  a  full  report. 
It  has  been  rightly  recognized  by  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  building  operations  involved 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  far-extending 
futuie,  and  tnat  a  hasty  decision  may  be  dis- 
astrous. As  soon  as  any  definite  plan  is 
decided  upon,  the  Alumni  will  be  informed 
through  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 
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THE  ALUMNI  FUND 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Fund,  held  in  January,  1922,  the 
following  were  present:  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, '83,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  '90,  Mr. 
Frederic  C.  Walcott,  '88,  Mr.  Julian  Mason, 
'94,  Mr.  Allan  W.  Ames,  '14,  Mr.  James  C. 
Sawyer,  '90,  and  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Fuess,  was  sub- 
mitted and  formally  approved.  A  discussion 
of  a  program  for  the  current  year  resulted 
in  the  following  decisions:  that  the  sum  of 
$15,000  should  be  raised  among  the  alumni 
before  June,  1922;  that  this  money  should 
be  devoted  to  various  forms  of  constructive 
work  at  the  school,  including  the  repairing 
of  trees,  the  building  of  sidewalks,  the  pro- 
viding of  scholastic  and  infirmary  scholar- 
ships, the  necessary  assistance  to  the  library, 
the  lecture  course,  and  the  Department  of 
Music,  and  the  publication  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Eaton's  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Phillips 
Academy  up  to  1871;  that  the  usual  methods 
of  assigning  quotas  to  the  various  classes  and 
operating  through  class  agents  should  be 
followed;  and  that  occasionally  dinners  of 
the  class  agents  should  be  held  in  New  York 
to  report  progress.  The  former  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  re-elected,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

Since  then,  the  annual  leport  for  1920-21 
has  been  mailed  to  every  alumnus,  giving 


full  details  of  the  gifts  and  contributors 
during  that  period.  Additional  copies  of 
th:-.  report  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Alumni  Secretary  at  Andover. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  solicitation  for  the 
current  year  has  already  begun,  and  is  farther 
under  way  than  it  was  at  a  similar  time  last 
year.  By  April  1,  four  agents, —  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Latting,  '69,  (a  new  agent),  Mr.  George 
L.  Huntress,  '66,  Mr.  A.  Eugene  Nolan,  '63, 
and  Dr.  Louis  N.  Silver,  '78, —  had  already 
gone  beyond  their  quotas,  with  other  classes 
rapidly  approaching  their  respective  marks. 
Agents  have  been  secured  for  eveiy  class  from 
1860  to  the  present  time,  this  being  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Alumni  Fund  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  this.  The  Agent  for 
the  newly-graduated  class  of  1921,  is  Mr. 
James  F.  Burns,  Jr.,  now  a  student  at  Yale 
University. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Directors  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  announce  at  Commencement 
that  the  full  amount  aimed  at  has  been 
secured,  and  that  the  number  of  contributors 
has  gone  beyond  the  mark  of  two  thousand. 
They  have  long  believed, —  and  still  believe, — 
that,  without  in  any  sense  placing  an  exces- 
sive burden  upon  the  alumni,  it  ought  to  be 
practicable  to  accomplish,  through  the  Alumni 
Fund,  some  definite  constructive  work  on 
Andover  Hill  every  year. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  AND  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  BOARD 


According  to  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Phillips  Academy, 
in  the  examinations  for  June,  1921,  had  the 
largest  number  of  "highest  ratings"  received 
by  any  school,  there  being  twenty-five  "high- 
est ratings"  from  Andover,  as  compared  with 
fifteen  each  from  Hotchkiss  and  Exeter,  and 
thirteen  each  from  Albany  Academy  and 
Chauncy  Hall  School.  The  Andover  "high- 
est ratings"  are  recorded  as  follows:  one  in 
English  (comprehensive),  one  in  History  F, 
thirteen  in  Mathematics  A,  one  in  Mathema- 
tics B,  three  in  Mathematics  C,  four  in  Math- 
ematics D,  three  in  Mathematics  F,  and  one 
in  Mechanical  Drawing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  Mathematics, 
Andover  candidates  to  the  number  of  284 


had  grades  over  80%.  In  other  subjects 
Andover  men  had  grades  over  80%,  as  follows: 
57  in  Third  Year  Latin,  20  in  History,  14  in 
Greek,  39  in  French,  17  in  German,  58  in 
Physics,  14  in  Chemistry,  17  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  7  in  English.  The  record  of 
the  school,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  quite  as  good 
as  it  has  been  in  other  vears. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton,  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  teaching  staff,  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  Examiners  in  Mathematics.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Freeman  is  named  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Entrance  Requirements  in 
History.  Among  the  Readers  are  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Leonard,  in  English,  Mr.  George  F. 
French,  in  German,  Mr.  Archibald  Freeman, 
in  History,  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips,  in  Latin, 
Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton,  in  Mathematics, —  all 
from  the.  Phillips  Academy  teaching  staff. 
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is  hoped  that  some  portion  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Alumni  Fund  may  be  employed 
for  this  purpose. 


Interesting    Facts    About    This  Year's 
Representation 

Of  the  582  students  listed  as  being  enrolled 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  this  year, 
forty-one  states  of  the  Union,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  three  national  territories,  and  thir- 
teen foreign  nations  are  represented. 

Twenty-seven  students  come  from  these 
thirteen  foreign  nations  of  which  nineteen 
students  representing  seven  nationalities  come 
from  the  western  hemisphere.  Europe  sends 
two,  Asia  and  surrounding  islands,  thirteen, 
and  Africa  three.  South  America  has  a  repre- 
sentation of  four  while  four  are  from  Central 
America  and  Cuba. 

Five  hundred  fifty-five  students  come  from 
states  of  the  Union  or  national  territories. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  thirty-seven  are  from 
the  six  New  England  states,  forty-three 
reside  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  three  are 
from  the  territories. 

All  six  of  the  New  England  states  have 
large  representations,  fifteen  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  have  representatives  here, 
while  every  state  east  of  that  river  has  at 
least  one.    (All  but  six  have  more  than  one.) 


Massachusetts  175 

New  York  111 

New  Jersey  48 

Connecticut  38 

Pennsylvania  23 

Illinois  21 

Missouri  14 

New  Hampshire  10 

Michigan  9 

Ohio  8 

Maine  7 

Minnesota  7 

Indiana  6 

Wisconsin  6 

Colorado  5 

Delaware  5 

Oklahoma  5 

California  4 

District  of  Columbia  4 

Kentucky  4 

Vermont  4 

Virginia  4 

Kansas  3 

Nebraska  3 

North  Dakota  3 

Rhode  Island  3 

Tennessee  3 

Georgia  2 

Mississippi  2 

Texas  2 


Washington 

o 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

2 

Arizona 

1 

North  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

, 

Florida 

J 

Iowa 

1 

Marvland 

2 

Oregon 

2 

Utah 

2 

West  Virginia 

2 

Alaska 

J 

China 

9 

Japan 

3 

South  Africa 

2 

Brazil 

2 

Republic  of  Georgia 

2 

Guatemala 

2 

British  East  Africa 

Canada 

2 

Colombia,  S.  A. 

Cuba 

Hawaiian  Territory 

1 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

\ 

Philippine  Islands 

Syria 

1 

The   Class   Enrollments  are 

as   follows : 

Classical  Department  — 

Class  I  —  Seniors 

62 

Class  II  —  Upper  Middlers 

64 

Class  III  —  Lower  Middlers 

40 

166 

Class  IV  —  Juniors 

85 

Scientific  Department  — 

Class  A  —  Seniors 

103 

Class  B  —  Upper  Middlers 

1U4 

Class  C  —  Lower  Middlers 

12 

331 

Important  Scholarship  Award 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Scholarship  of  $500 
for  two  years  and  $300  for  the  last  two  years, 
to  be  given  to  some  promising  Andover 
graduate  during  his  course  at  Yale  College,  has 
been  awarded  by  the  committee  to  William 
Francis  Halloran,  Jr.,  '21,  of  Methuen,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Award  is  based  "on  character  and 
real  scholastic  attainment  and  promise,  but  in 
addition  to  these  essential  qualifications, 
weight  may  also  be  given  to  a  candidate's 
all-round  ability  and  achievement  in  other 
lines." 
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The  Butler-Thwing  Prize 

The  Butler-Thwing  prize  of  fifteen  dollars, 
given  annually  early  in  the  Winter  Term  to 
the  Junior  who  has  secured  the  highest 
average  in  his  examinations  for  entrance  to 
Phillips  Academy,  was  this  year  awarded  to 
Henry  S.  Sawyer,  '25,  of  Dalton,  Massachu- 
setts, of  a  family  which  has  for  many  years 
been  intimatelv  associated  with  the  school. 


The  Academy  Church 

Three  Communion  services  have  been 
held  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  and 
one  special  service  for  the  reception  of  new 
members.  New  members  were  received  at 
each  of  the  Communion  services. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  there  were 
thirty-four  resident  faculty  members  of  the 
church  and  thirty-eight  resident  student 
members.  During  the  year  thus  far,  one 
new  member  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Palmer, 
has  been  received  as  a  temporary  member 
and  fifteen  students  have  been  received  as 
temporary  members  from  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Seven  students  have  united 
with  the  church  upon  Declaration  of  Christian 
Purpose.  One  has  been  received  as  an  asso- 
ciate member.  The  resident  membership 
of  the  church  on  March  19th,  was  ninety-six, 
comprising  thirty-five  from  the  faculty  fami- 
lies and  sixty-one  students. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  church 
which  consists  of  the  Principal,  the  School 
Minister,  the  faculty  and  student  Deacons, 
two  women,  and  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  held  a  well  attended 
meeting  in  November  for  the  consideration 
of  questions  in  connection  with  the  church. 

The  Communion  offerings  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital, 
the  Lawrence  City  Mission,  and  the  Andover 
Guild. 

Two  Sunday  afternoon  teas  for  faculty 
families  and  students  were  held  at  Peabody 
House  during  the  winter  term,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ladies  of  the  church.  The 
attendance  at  each  was  between  seventy-five 
and  one  hundred. 

A  successful  Sunday  School  has  been 
maintained  as  usual  by  a  committee  of  the 
women  of  the  church.  The  school  meets  at 
Peabody  House,  Sunday  mornings  at  nine 
thirty.  The  pupils  are  children  of  members 
of  the  faculty  and  of  other  members  of  the 
school  community. 


of  Christian  Purpose,  have  never  transferred 
their  membership  to  other  churches.  Their 
names  are  still  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
church  as  absent  members.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  consider  uniting  with  churches  at 
their  present  places  of  residence.  Applica- 
tions for  letters  of  transfer  to  other  churches 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Newton,  Clerk 
of  the  Academy  Church,  or  to  Mr.  Stackpole, 
School  Minister.  The  application  should 
specify  the  name  of  the  church  to  which  a 
letter  is  desired. 


Notice  to  Non-Resident  Church  Members 

A  good  many  former  students  who  united 
with  the  Academy  Church  upon  Declaration 


Chapel  Preachers  for  the  Year  1921-22 

Sept.  18  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal  Stearns. 
Sept.  25    Rev.  Carroll  Perry,  '86,  of  Ipswich, 

and  Mr.  Stackpole. 
Oct.     2    Mr.  Stackpole  and  Rev.  Henry  H. 

Crane,  of  Maiden. 
Oct.     9    Principal  Lewis  Perry,  of  Exeter, 

and  Rev.  Sidney  Lovett  of  Boston. 
Oct.   16    Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  New 

Haven. 

Oct.  23    Mr.   Stackpole  and  Rev.  Willard 

L.  Sperry  of  Boston. 
Oct.   30    Mr.  Stackpole. 
Nov.    6    Professor   J.    Duncan   Spaeth  of 

Princeton  and  Principal  Stearns. 
Nov.  13    President    Clarence   A.  Barbour, 

D.D.,  of  Rochester. 
Nov.  20    Rev.   Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 

'75,  of  Medford. 
Nov.  27    Rev.  Percy  G.  Kammerer,  Ph.D., 

of  Boston. 

Dec.    4    Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  of  Boston. 
Dec.  11    Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Jan.  8  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  New 
Haven. 

Jan.  15  Professor  Woodman  Bradbury  of 
Newton. 

Jan.  22    Dean  James  A.  Beebe  of  Boston. 
Jan.  29    Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Feb.  5  Rev.  Harry  P.  Dewey,  D.D.,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  Allen  D. 
Albert  of  Paris,  111. 

Feb.  19  Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  D.D.,  '96, 
of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Feb.  26  Rev.  Vaughan  Dabney  of  Dor- 
chester, and  Mr.  Stackpole. 

Mar.   5    Mr.  Stackpole. 

Mar.  12  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Mar.  19  Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Stackpole. 

April  9  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  D.D.,  '94, 
of  Boston. 
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April  16    Mr.     Stackpole     and  Principal 

Stearns. 
April  23    Mr.  Stackpole. 
April  30    Mr.  Stackpole. 
May    7    Principal  Stearns  (Vespers). 
May  14    Mr.  Stackpole  (Vespers). 
May  21    Rev.  James  M.  Howard,  '04,  of 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
May  28    Rev.   Paul   Revere  Frothingham 

D.D.,  of  Boston. 
June    4    Professor  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  '87, 

of    New    Haven,    and  Principal 

Stearns. 

June  1 1  (Baccalaureate)  Rev.  William  P. 
Merrill,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
It  is  hoped  that  for  the  morning  services 
of  May  7th  and  14th,  respectively,  the  preach- 
ers will  be  Bishop  Herbert  Shipman  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 


Faculty  Notes 

During  the  fall  and  winter  terms  Dr. 
Stearns  has  been  called  on  to  fill  many  speak- 
ing engagements.  His  preaching  appoint- 
ments have  included  the  following  colleges, 
schools,  and  churches:  Yale,  Hamilton,  Am- 
herst, Williams,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  The  Hill  School,  Mercersburg,  Choate, 
Northfield  Seminary  and  Mount  Hermon, 
Girard,  Hackley,  Morristown,  Lawrence- 
ville,  West  Newton  Congregational  Church, 
Haverhill  Universalist  Church,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y., — a  monthly 
service  for  students  of  Rensselaer  Institute, 
and  the  Emma  Willard  and  Russell  Sage 
schools. 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  before  the 
following  clubs  and  other  organizations: 
North  Congregational  Church  of  Haverhill, 
Amherst  Alumni  of  Boston,  Congregational 
Club  of  Boston,  Brimmer  School  of  Boston, 
Psi  Upsilon  Club  of  Boston,  American  Field 
Service  (annual  Boston  dinner),  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Parents'  League  of  Buffalo,  Parents- 
Teachers'  Association  of  Winchester,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  Lawrence  Rotary  Club, 
Woman's  Club  of  Newtonville,  Williams 
Alumni  of  New  York,  University  Club  of 
New  York,  Andover  Alumni  of  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
Amherst  Alumni  of  New  York,  Woman's 
Club  of  Shawsheen  Village,  Woman's  Club 
of  Newton  Highlands,  Yale  Club  of  New 
York,  and  the  Mothers'  Club  of  Newton. 

On  February  7th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  a  debate  with  Professor  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  of  Boston  University,  Dr.  Stearns 
defended  the  negative  of  the  question,  "Re- 


solved: That  the  Public  School  is  the  One 
Type  of  School  Consistent  with  Democracy." 

Mr.  Stackpole  preached  at  Abbot  Academy 
on  November  6th,  and  gave  the  Armistice 
Day  address  at  that  school  on  November  11th. 
On  November  13th,  he  presided  at  the  annual 
memorial  meeting  in  the  Andover  Town  Hall 
and  offered  a  tribute  to  the  Andover  men 
who  fell  in  the  recent  war.  He  spoke  on 
December  2d,  at  a  gathering  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  D.  Club  in  Boston.  On 
February  19th,  he  presided  at  the  Sunday 
evening  Forum  at  the  Free  church,  Andover. 
He  preached  on  February  26th,  at  the  Sun- 
day morning  service  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  Mr.  Stackpole  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Trustees  of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover. 

Good  Writing:  A  Modern  Rhetoric  and 
Composition  is  the  title  of  a  new  textbook 
in  English,  prepared  by  Arthur  W.  Leonard 
and  Claude  M.  Fuess  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Phillips  Academy.  It  will  be 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Com- 
pany on  April  15. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Stearns  have  compiled  A  Little  Book  of 
Society  Verse,  which  will  appear  on  April  22, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  The  volume  contains  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  selections  from  the  works 
of  such  writers  as  Prior,  Praed,  Locker- 
Lampson,  Dobson,  Holmes,  Calverley,  Bun- 
ner,  and  several  living  poets. 

Dr.  Fuess' s  book  The  Town  of  Andover  in 
the  World  War  was  completed  in  December, 
1921,  and  copies  have  since  been  distributed 
to  the  service  men  in  the  town  and  to  other 
applicants.  The  volume  was  printed  through 
an  appropriation  of  $3000  made  at  the  town 
meeting  in  1920.  The  book  was  published 
by  The  Andover  Press. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  is  the  author 
of  a  book  called  Ten  Years  of  Archaeological 
Research  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  will 
appear  on  April  15,  published  by  The  Andover 
Press.  The  volume,  which  will  be  copiously 
illustrated,  will  contain  the  results  of  Mr. 
Moorehead's  researches  over  a  large  range 
of  territory,  and  will  be  an  important  con- 
tribution to  American  Archaeology. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Pfatteicher's 
pedagogical  series  of  sacred  male-voice  compo- 
sitions has  been  published  by  Carl  Fischer 
under  the  title:  "Twenty-eight  Sacred  Art 
Songs  for  Male  Voices  a  capella"  and  is  being 
used  at  present  by  the  choir.  Mr.  Pfatteicher's 
Choral  Collection  is  being  used  at  Harvard 
and  Columbia  Universities  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  the  Newton 
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Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia. 

During  the  Christmas  holiday  season  Mr.Pfat- 
teicher  played  recitals  in  the  following  Eastern 
cities:  New  York,  Easton,  Allentown.Wilkes- 
barre,  Scranton,  Reading,  Lebanon,  Harris- 
burg,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Philadelphia. 

He  has  also  played  or  will  play  in  Appleton 
Chapel  at  Harvard  University,  All  Saints' 
Church,  Lowell,  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Andover,  and  the  Phillips  Chapel  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns  spoke  at  the  Boston 
Author's  Club,  on  February  11,  in  a  discus- 
sion on  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
anthology  making.  He  also  gave  a  talk  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Department  of 
the  Andover  November  Club  on  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Modern  Drama. 

Mr.  John  L.  Phillips  represented  the  school 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pittsburg  Alumni 
Association  on  March  24. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  has  been 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Andover  Memorial 
Committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  report- 
ing on  the  proper  form  of  memorial  to  be 
built  in  honor  of  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Andover  Post, 
Number  8,  American  Legion,  Mr.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole  was  re-elected  Chaplain  and 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Historian. 


The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Phillips  Academy  Dramatic  Club, 
which  was  re-organized  a  year  ago  and  which 
presented,  last  March,  a  group  of  modern 
one-act  plays,  will  carry  on  its  good  work 
this  spring.  Trials  for  actor-candidates 
were  held  on  several  occasions  in  the  winter 
term,  and  while  no  remarkable  talent  made 
its  appearance,  enough  enthusiastic  boys 
came  out  to  warrant  optimistic  expectations. 

As  far  as  can  be  told  at  the  present  time 
the  dramatic  club  will  offer  this  year's  enter- 
tainment on  the  evening  of  April  28.  A  pro- 
gram of  one-act  plays  will  again  be  presented. 
The  officers  of  the  club,  J.  V.  Reed,  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  H.  S.  Crosby,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  A.  M.  Quarrier,  of  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Stearns  of  the  faculty,  have  already  picked 
out  as  suitable  for  the  club's  purposes,  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco 
Posnet,  Lord  Dunsany's  The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain,  and  the  fifth  act  of  Clyde  Fitch's 
Beau  Brummel.  Rehearsals  have  been  held 
since  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term. 


Archaeology  Talks 

During  the  winter  and  spring  terms  the 
Department  of  Archaeology  has  arranged  a 


series  of  informal  talks  on  primitive  peoples  ' 
usually  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  These 
lectures,  which  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Archaeology  Building,  have 
been  well  attended  both  by  students  and 
townspeople  and  have  served  to  show  in  a 
striking  way  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Moore- 
head,  Dr.  Peabody,  and  Dr.  Kidder,  the 
three  gentlemen  engaged  in  research  under 
the  Archaeological  foundation.  The  talks 
thus  far  given  are  as  follows:  January  20, 
Exploring  in  the  Cliff-House  Country  (Dr. 
Alfred  V.  Kidder);  January  27,  Pictures  and 
Carvings  from  25,000-3000  B.  C.  (Dr.  Charles 
Peabody);  February  17,  The  Custer  Fight 
(Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead);  February  24, 
Camping  and  Exploring  in  Maine  and  Canada 
(Mr.  Moorehead);  March  10,  In  Europe  and 
America  with  a  Camera  (Dr.  Peabody).  The 
program  arranged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  also  given:  April  7,  The  Academy 
Expedition  to  New  Mexico  (Dr.  Kidder); 
May  5,  The  Ruins  of  Ancient  Mexico  (Dr. 
Kidder);  May  12,  The  American  Indian 
Past  and  Present  (Mr.  Moorehead);  May 
17,  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  the  Ozarks 
(Dr.  Peabody). 


Sullivan  Scholarship  Awards 

The  initial  awards  of  the  Roger  C.  Sullivan 
Scholarships  based  on  improvement  in  studies 
were  made  on  Wednesday,  November  23, 
1921,  by  their  donor,  Mr.  Boetius  H.  Sullivan, 
'05,  of  Chicago.  These  scholarships,  four 
in  number,  were  established  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan, 
and  are  awarded  each  year  to  those  members 
of  the  Senior,  Upper  Middle,  Lower  Middle, 
and  Junior  classes  respectively,  who  have 
made  the  greatest  improvement  in  scholar- 
ship during  the  year.  Founded  last  year 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  they  were  originally  set  at 
$250.00,  but  were  recently  increased  by  him 
to  $300.00.  The  awards  were  made  at  morn- 
ing chapel  and  only  one  member,  the  senior 
of  last  year,  knew  that  one  was  to  be  awarded 
to  him.  Mr.  Sullivan  made  the  awards  per- 
sonally and  presented  certificates  to  the 
following:  Senior,  Spencer  Barrett  Meredith 
of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Upper  Middler,  Noel  Henry 
Miller  of  Racine,  Wis.;  Lower  Middler, 
Frederick  Engstrum  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Junior,  Phelps  Joseph  Card  of  Highland 
Park,  111. 


Gift  to  the  School 

The  Misses  Agnes  and  Gertrude  Brooks 
of  North  Andover,  direct  descendants  of 
two  of  the  founders,  have  just  presented  to 
the  Academy  two  old  documents  of  great 
interest.    One  of  them  is  a  large  broadside 
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catalogue  of  the  officers  and  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  from  1642  to  1722.  These 
lists  contain  names  of  all  three  of  the  founders 
of  this  Academy  and  of  others  who  were  con- 
nected with  its  early  history.  The  other 
relic  is  a  deed  of  woodland  property  in  Ando- 
ver  given  to  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  1770.  The  papers  will  be  placed  on 
on  exhibition  in  the  library. 


Death  of  Miss  Harriet  L.  Erving 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Erving,  for  thirty  years  a 
member  of  the  office  force  of  Phillips  Academy, 
passed  away  on  February  15,  1922,  at  the 
New  England  Sanitarium,  Mehose,  Mass., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  About  two 
years  ago,  Miss  Erving  gave  up  her  work 
as  cashier  in  the  Treasurer's  Office,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  after  a  winter  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  vain  attempt  to  recuperate, 
returned  to  Andover,  and  her  home  on  Salem 
Street,  where  she  continued  to  fail  rapidly. 

Miss  Erving  entered  the  employ  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  the  school  year  of  1889-1890, 
during  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Bancroft, 
and  in  the.  year  in  which  Mr.  Sawyer,  the 
present  Treasurer,  graduated.  Her  long 
term  of  service  was  marked  by  a  deep  interest 
in  the  school,  and  all  that  pertained  to  it, 
and  the  changing  administrations  found  her 
loyalty  undiminished.  Her  co-workers  of 
later  years  were  frequently  entertained  by 
anecdotes  of  the  old  days,  especially  hap- 
penings in  the  reign  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  and 
her  identification  of  returning  Phillips  "boys", 
many  years  out  of  school,  was  a  common 
occurrence,  and  a  feat  she  delighted  in  per- 
forming. 

Her  chief  interests,  in  addition  to  her  con- 
nection with  the  Academy,  were  her  home 
town,  her  friends,  and  her  church.  For  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  South  Church 
in  Andover,  she  gave  generously  of  her  time 
and  strength  to  its  upbuilding.  To  her 
friends,  she  was  kindly,  courteous,  singularly 
free  from  unfriendly  criticism,  and  highly 
appreciative.  Always  peculiarly  independent, 
and  self  reliant,  she  developed  a  courage  and 
optimism  which  were  remarkable,  especially 
during  the  days  of  helplessness  preceding  her 
death.  Her  going  is  felt  not  only  in  the 
immediate  circle  of  those  who  knew  her  well 
in  the  town  and  community,  but  at  a  distance 
by  many  friends  whom  she  had  made  by  her 
quiet  and  pleasant  personality. 


Andover' s  Scholarship  Record  at  Yale 

The  following  Andover  men  received  honors 
in  the  Commencement  Rating  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  the  spring  of  1921 : 


Seniors:  Henry  A.  Haring,  Jr.;  Robert 
Guthrie  Page. 

Juniors:  Lowell  McDonald;  Cargill  Mac- 
Millan;  John  P.  Meyer;  Spencer  H.  Miller. 

Sophomores:  Dwight  P.  Colburn;  Jesse  C- 
Dann;  Bennet  B.  Murdock;  John  S.  Owen, 
2nd;  Albert  Lacy  Russell;  Hayden  N.  Smith; 
Wayland  F.  Vaughn;  Oliver  M.  Whipple. 

Freshmen:  A..  Guyot  Cameron,  Jr.;  Frank- 
lin M.  Crosby,  Jr.;  Paul  C.  Daniels;  William  C. 
Downing,  Jr.;  Albert  S.  Johnson,  Jr.;  Leonard 
W.  Parkhurst;  George  F.  Sawyer;  Philip 
W.  Sherde. 

Individual  honors:  Charles  G.  Bulkley; 
Theodore  S.  Bates;  Allen  R.  Carmichael; 
Marvin  C.  Cheney;  Ethan  A.  Beer;  Edward 
M.  Greene,  Jr.;  Charles  W.  Young,  Jr.; 
Allen  Keith. 

On  the  first  honor  roll  there  was  only  one 
Andover  fellow,  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  Jr.,  '19. 
Among  the  eighteen  second  honor  roll  men 
were  Jack  Dann,  '19,  Oliver  Whipple,  '19 
and  Franklin  M.  Crosby,  Jr.,  '20.  Four  were 
on  the  third  honor  roll. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club,  composed  of  members 
of  the  Academy  teaching  staff  and  of  invited 
townspeople,  has  had  a  successful  season,  a 
full  program  of  smoke  talks  having  been 
arranged  and  carried  through.  Announce- 
ments are  now  sent  out  regularly  to  nearly 
two  hundred  persons,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Peabody  House  meetings  is  not 
far  from  sixty.  Among  the  speakers  have 
been  the  following:  the  Reverend  John  H. 
Dennison,  of  Williamstown,  on  The  Williams- 
town  Conference  of  1921;  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Paine,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  The 
Greatest  Literary  Forgery  of  Modern  Times; 
Mr.  W.  Irving  Bullard,  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  on  Europe  from 
Earth,  Air,  and  Water;  Mr.  Irving  South- 
worth,  Agent  of  the  Pacific  Mills  in  Law- 
rence, on  Cotton  Manufacturing;  Mr.  Allen 
D-  Albert,  of  Paris,  Illinois,  who,  on  Ladies' 
Night  (February  2),  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  The  Young  People  of  1922;  Professor 
William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  University, 
on  The  Railroad  Situation;  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Sibley,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  on  Some  News- 
paper Reminiscences;  and  Dr.  Henry  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  on  Heart  Disease.  Among  the 
speakers  promised  for  the  spring  term  are 
Mr.  Ronald  Hoyt  Pearce,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  of  Boston. 


School  Lectures 

In  the  course  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
a  number  of  lectures  were  given  before  the 
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student  body.  On  October  11,  Mr.  Frederick 
Whittemore  spoke  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences in  Russia;  on  December  2,  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Fuertes,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  American  Wild  Birds  and 
Their  Calls;  in  January,  1922,  Captain  Grant 
Williams,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Police 
Force,  told  vividly  of  his  work  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  criminals,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Delroy, 
of  New  York,  lectured  on  The  Exposure  of 
Psychic  Trickery;  on  March  3,  Professor 
Charles  T.  Copeland,  of  Harvard  University, 
gave  readings  from  Kipling,  "Mr.  Dooley," 
and  John  Masefield;  and  on  March  14,  the 
well-known  Dr.  Walter  E.  Traprock,  of 
Derby,  Connecticut,  author  of  the  inimitable 
Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  gave  his  humorous  talk, 
How  I  Found  the  Filberts. 

On  Thursday,  November  10,  the  Academy 
observed  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dante,  by  holding  a  memorial 
meeting  in  the  Chapel,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel 
McComb,  of  Baltimore,  delivered  an 
address  on  The  Place  of  Dante  in  Litera- 
ture. Special  music  was  sung  by  the  choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher. 


Andover  in  the  American  Field  Service 

A  volume  entitled  Memorial  Volume  of 
American  Field  Service  in  France,  "Friends 
of  France,"  1914-1917,  has  been  received  by 
the  library  from  the  American  Field  Service. 
The  book  is  edited  by  James  W.  D.  Seymour, 
with  an  introduction  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  Piatt  Andrew.  Jerome  Preston,  '15,  is 
on  the  editorial  staff,  and  the  frontispiece 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting,  "Aux  Morts," 
by  Waldo  Pierce,  '03,  done  in  memory  of 
the  men  of  the  American  Field  Service.  In 
the  book  there  are  biographical  sketches  of 
the  eight  Andover  men  of  the  Field  Service 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war:  Alden  Davi- 
son, '14  Jack  Wright,  '17,  Schuyler  Lee,  '18, 
William  Hagan,  '17,  George  Goodwin,  '12, 
Alexander  Bruce,  '11,  William  Taylor,  '18, 
and  George  Dresser,  '17. 

This  adds  one  more  volume  to  the  Phillips 
Academy  record  of  the  achievement  and 
sacrifice  made  by  members  of  the  school  in 
the  Great  War. 


A  Gift  to  Phillips  Academy 

Colonel  Marlborough  Churchill,  P.  A.,  '96, 
of  the  Regular  Army,  has  just  presented  to 
the  Academy  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  war  relics,  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
Library.  During  the  war  Colonel  Churchill 
served  for  a  time  in  France  in  the  Air  Service 
and  then  as  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  in  Washington, 


having  the  war  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
His  father,  Professor  John  Wesley  Churchill 
was  connected  with  this  school  for  many 
years,  while  holding  a  professorship  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Churchill  House  is 
named  in  his  honor,  having  been  the  family 
residence. 

The  articles  in  the  exhibit  are  as  follows: 
A  wicker  carrying  case  for  German  155  m.m 
gun. 

Metal  cap  for  wicker  carrying  case  for 
German  155  m.m.  gun. 

Top  of  gasoline  tank,  German  Zeppelin, 
L  49,  wrecked  near  Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
November,  1917. 

Glass  from  Rheims  Cathedral. 

French  37  m.m.  shell,  gotten  in  spring  of 
1917. 

Wing  of  trench  mortar  bomb,  Soissons 
Sector  in  Spring  1917. 

German  hand  grenades. 

Flechette  used  by  Belgian  Air  Service. 
Dropped  in  groups  of  50. 

French  Infantry  bayonet  scabbard. 

French  trench  sign  post. 

German  fuse  for  high  explosives  shell  TT 
m.m. 

Gear  case  of  German  Zeppelin  L  56  wrecked 
near  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  on  November, 
1917. 


Music  Notes 

The  musical  activities  at  the  school  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Choir,  Glee  Club,  Or- 
chestra, Special  Evening  Recitals,  Sunday 
Afternoon  Recitals,  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Talks  on  "The  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Music,"  and  the  trombone  Quartet. 

The  choir  this  year  numbers  approximately 
sixty.  The  full  choir  receives  training  in 
vocalization  and  sight  reading,  especially 
by  means  of  the  classical  choral,  while  especial 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  Cantoria  side  in 
an  effort  to  familiarize  them  with  the  classical 
treasures  of  Church  music;  e.  g.  compo- 
sitions by  Palestrina,  Lassus,  etc., 

The  full  choir  constitutes  the  Glee  Club, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  response  made  by 
the  club  to  the  effort  to  bring  the  standard  of 
glee-club  music  to  a  higher  level.  Thinking 
that  perhaps  too  severe  a  standard  had  been 
imposed,  the  Director  of  Music  took  up  a 
lighter  number  for  one  of  the  glee-club 
selections.  The  numbers  of  the  club  them- 
selves took  the  initiative  in  requesting  it  be 
omitted  from  the  repertoire. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Musical  Club's 
Concerts  has  been  not  a  little  elevated  by  the 
development  of  the  school  orchestra,  which 
this  year  played  compositions  by  Bach  and 
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Schubert.  The  most  warmly  applauded 
number  at  the  Andover-Exeter  concert  this 
year  was  a  Bach  Gavotte  played  as  a  flute 
solo  by  one  of  the  Andover  students.  The 
Orchestra  this  year  consisted  of  3  first  violins, 
3  second  violins,  1  cello,  1  bass,  4  flutes,  1 
clarinet,  2  saxaphones,  1  trumpet,  1  cornet, 
1  horn,  two  trombones,  tympani,  and  piano. 

The  special  recitals  of  the  year  were  and  are: 
October,  a  piano  recital  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox  of 
Boston;  a  vocal  recital  by  Miss  Har- 
riett Van  Emden,  lyric  soprano,  of  New 
York  City;  piano  recital  by  Miss  Frances 
Adelmann  of  Boston;  December,  the  annual 
Xmas  recital  by  the  Director  of  Music;  January 
a  choral  recital  by  the  Harvard  Glee 
club  which  drew  virtually  a  capacity 
house;  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  Courboin 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  Feb- 
ruary, a  violoncello  recital  by  Mr.  Bedetti,  first 
cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
March,  the  Andover-Exeter  concert  at  An- 
dover; April,  a  Good  Friday  performance  of 
Brahm's  Requiem,  arranged  for  piano  and 
organ;  May,  a  piano  and  organ  recital  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Potter  of  Boston  and  the 
Director  of  Music;  June,  the  annual  Com- 
mencement Recital  at  which  Mr.  Pfatteicher 
will  play  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  the  Choral: 
"Ad  nos,  ad  salutarim  undam,"  called  by 
Saint  Saens  "the  most  remarkable  compo- 
sition ever  written  for  the  organ." 

The  Director  of  Music  plays  a  pre-Vesper 
recital  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  4.50-5.15, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  gather  about  the  console  and  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  these  performances. 

An  innovation  in  the  musical  activities  this 
year  consisted  in  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoons  of  the  winter-term  on 
"The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music," 
the  talks  including  such  subjects  as  "The 
Symphony  Orchestra,"  "Musical  Forms," 
"The  Sonata  and  the  Symphony,"  "Church 
Music,"  "The  Oratorio,"  and  "The  Opera." 
The  talks  were  illustrated  by  piano,  organ,  the 
Ampico  player  piano,  and  a  new  Edison 
reproducing  machine,  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  for  this  purpose.   It  is  hoped  that  a 


regular  course  in  "History  and  Appreciation 
of  Music"  will  soon  find  its  way  into  the 
curriculum. 

During  the  fall  term  the  choral  playing  by 
the  trombones  from  the  tower  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  a  half  hour  before  the 
Sunday  services  was  again  revived  and  will 
be  continued  in  the  spring  term. 


Menu  of  Excelsior  Club  1854 

The  following  menu  of  one  of  the  Academy 
boarding  houses  in  1854,  has  iecently  been 
discovered,  and  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
gourmands,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Present  day  students  may  like  to  compare 
it  with  the  Dining  Hall  bill  of  fare  in  the 
year  1922: 

Sunday:  Breakfast,  Warm  Graham  biscuit, 
Chocolate. 

Dinner,  Hash,  cold  meat,  Pickled  Beet, 
Warm  White  bread,  Apple  Pie;  Supper,  Warm 
White  Bread,  Toasted  Graham,  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Monday:  Breakfast,  Milk  Toast  and  Warm 
bread;  Dinner,  Baked  Beans,  Warm  Graham 
Bread,  Boiled  Indian  Pudding;  Supper,  Warm 
White  Biscuit,  Apple  Sauce. 

Tuesday:  Breakfast,  Flour  Fritters,  Warm 
Bread;  Dinner,  Beef  Steak  and  Liver,  Potatoes 
and  Onions,  Baked  Apple  Pudding;  Supper, 
Baked  Apples  and  Milk,  Warm  White  Bread. 

Wednesday:  Breakfast,  Milk  Toast  and 
warm  bread;  Dinner,  Fresh  Fish,  Potatoes, 
Baked  Apple  Pudding;  Supper,  Warm  Bis- 
cuit and  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Thursday:  Breakfast,  Flour  Fritters,  Warm 
Bread;  Dinner,  Mutton  Soup  and  Boiled 
Mutton,  Potatoes  and  Bird's  nest  Pudding; 
Supper,  Boiled  Rice  with  sugar,  Warm 
Bread,  Cake. 

Friday:  Breakfast,  Warm  Graham  Biscuit, 
With  Milk  Dip;  Dinner,  Beef  and  Liver,  Pota- 
toes and  Onions,  Baked  Apple  Pudding; 
Supper,  Warm  White  Biscuit,  Doughnuts 
and  Cheese. 

Saturday;  Breakfast,  Milk  Toast,  Warm  Gra- 
ham Biscuit;  Dinner:  Boiled  Dinner,  Baked 
Bread,  Pudding;  Supper,  Toasted  White  and 
Graham  Bread,  Jumbles  or  Custard. 
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Athletics 


Basketball 

The  first  call  for  basketball  found  five  of 
last  year's  letter  men  ready  for  practice, 
and  several  exceptional  players  among  the 
new  candidates.  Unfortunately,  the  team 
was  deprived  quite  early  of  the  services  of 
some  excellent  athletes,  who  were  disqualified 
because  of  sickness  and  scholarship  deficien- 
cies. The  season,  however,  was,  on  the  whole, 
reasonably  satisfactory.  The  Exeter  game 
was  lost  by  only  three  points,  and  victory 
was  in  doubt  up  to  the  final  whistle.  The 
record  follows: 

Dummer  0 
Allen  School  1 1 
Tufts  Freshmen  22 
Worcester  Academy  15 
Tabor  Academy  8 
Princeton  Freshmen  39 
Harvard  Freshmen  30 
Harvard  Freshmen  26 
M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  8 
Exeter  27 


Andover  44 
Andover  40 
Andover  34 
Andover  26 
Andover  48 
Andover  20 
Andover  29 
Andover  32 
Andover  36 
Andover  24 


Swimming 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
material  for  a  swimming  team  was  very  poor 
indeed,  there  being  no  individual  star.  In 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  Coach  Sutherland 
ended  the  preliminary  season  with  only 
two  defeats.  In  the  closing  contest  with 
Exeter,  the  Andover  representatives  were 
badly  outclassed,  taking  no  first  place  and 
being  beaten  overwhelmingly.  The  record 
of  the  season  follows: 

Andover  12    Huntington  41 
Andover  37    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  16 
Andover  32    Brookline  High  School  21 
Andover  38    Boston  English  High  School  15 
Andover   7    Exeter  46 


Baseball 

About  sixty  candidates  reported  to  Coach 
Frederick  J.  Daly  at  the  first  call  for  baseball 
on  February  15.  Mr.  Daly  outlined  the  pro- 
gram for  the  season,  and  gave  a  brief  talk 
on  what  is  expected  of  a  candidate  in  train- 
ing. Since  then,  the  battery  candidates  have 
been  working  in  the  gymnasium  three  days 
a  week;  and,  just  before  the  close  of  the  spring 
term,  it  was  possible  to  give  the  fielders  some 
practice  on  the  old  campus.  The  schedule 
for  the  spring  term  follows: 

April  19    Springfield  College  Freshmen. 

April  22    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen. 


April 
April 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
All 
stated 


26  Harvard  Second. 

29  Worcester  Academy  at  Worcester 
3  Huntington 

6  Yale  Second  at  New  Haven 
10  Dartmouth  Freshmen 
13  Yale  Freshmen 
17  Dean  Academy 
20  Harvard  Freshmen 
24  Tufts  Freshmen 

27  State  Normal  School 

30  Brown  Second 

31  Holy  Cross  Freshmen 

7  St.  Anselm's 
10  Exeter 

games  at  Andover  unless  otherwise 


Tennis 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  captain, 
Charles  Watson,  3d,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  amateurs  in  the  country,  the  tennis 
team  ought  to  have  a  successful  season.  The 
courts  will  this  spring  be  somewhat  rebuilt, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  facilities  for  this  fine 
game  will  be  better  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past.  The  schedule  is  here  given: 
April  29  North  Andover  Country  Club 
Open 

Harvard  Second 
Open 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 
St.  Mark's 

Harvard  Freshmen  at  Cam- 
bridge 
Worcester  Academy 
Dartmouth  Freshmen 
St.  Paul's  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
Harvard  Interscholastics  at  Cam- 
bridge 
Open 

Exeter  at  Exeter 


April  30 
May  6 
May 
May 
Mav 


10 

13 
17 


May  20 

May  24 
May  26 
May  26 
Mav  30 


May 
June 


31 
7 


Hockey 

The  Andover  hockey  team  proved  this  year 
to  be  exceptionally  brilliant,  winning  every 
game  on  its  schedule.  In  the  preliminary 
season,  Dartmouth  Freshmen,  Harvard  Fresh- 
men, and  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen  were  all  beaten, 
as  well  as  Newton  High  School,  Brookline 
High  School,  and  Stone  School.  The  annual 
contest  with  Exeter,  on  February  18,  was 
held  in  the  Boston  Arena,  before  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators.  Sayles,  Ellison,  and 
Deignan  played  skilfully  for  Andover,  the 
first,  although  just  up  from  a  sick  bed,  making 


The  Basketball  Squad  for  1922 
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A  Faculty  Baseball  Game  in  1893 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  FORBES  AT  THE  BAT 


two  goals.  Andover  scored  once  in  the  first 
period  and  twice  in  the  third  period;  but  there 
was  never  a  moment  when  the  result  was  in 
doubt.   The  final  score  was  3-0. 


Track  Team 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the 
Andover  relay  team  defeated  Exeter  at  the 
winter  B.  A.  A.  meet.  In  the  first  heat, 
Norton,  of  Exeter,  led  Wood,  of  Andover,  by 
some  yards,  and  Lundell  was  able  to  retain 
the  advantage  in  his  race  with  Lewis  of 
Andover.  In  the  third  heat,  K.  Rogers  of 
Exeter  and  J.  Rogers  of  Andover  fought  it 
out,  with  Exeter  still  to  the  front.  In  tV  : 
final  heat,  however,  Captain  "Bob"  Alien 
of  Andover,  by  a  glorious  spurt,  overcame 
the  substantial  lead  of  Swede  of  Exeter,  and 
romped  in  a  winner  by  almost  ten  yards.  It 
was  a  most  dramatic  finish  to  a  hard-fought 
race. 

In  this  same  meet,  Avery,  of  Andover,  won 
the  hurdles,  against  competition  from  many 
college  veterans. 

In  the  early  winter,  the  Andover  Track 
Team  won  victories  from  Huntington  School, 
36  to  32,  and  from  the  M.  T.  T.  Freshmen, 
54  to  18.  In  March  the  team  went  to  Dart- 
mouth, where  they  defeated  the  Dartmouth 
Freshmen,  53}^  to  45}^.    At  the  annual  meet 


of  the  New  England  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  East  Armory,  Boston,  to  which  Andover 
sent  only  second-string  men,  the  school  won 
third  place. 

The  spring  track  schedule  is  as  follows: 
April  22    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen. 

Harvard  Freshmen. 
Worcester  Academy. 
Dartmouth  Freshmen. 
Harvard  Interscholastic. 
Andover  Field  Day. 
Exeter  (at  Exeter). 


April  29 
May  fi 
May 
May- 
May 
June 


13 

20 
27 
3 


Tootball 

Until  the  annual  contest  with  Exeter,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Andover  eleven  oF  1921 
would  go  down  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  school 
athletic  history.  Under  the  careful  coaching 
of  Frederick  J.  Daly,  the  team  had  gone 
through  a  rather  difficult  season  without  a 
defeat.  Tufts  recond,  the  Harvard  Freshmen, 
the  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen,  and  Worcester 
Academy  were  all  decisively  beaten,  and  Dean 
Academy  and  the  Yale  Freshmen  were 
played  to  a  scoreless  tie.  Indeed  Worcester 
Academy  was  the  only  team  to  score  on  the 
Andover  eleven.  In  the  meantime  Exeter 
had  been  defeated  by  both  the  Yale  Freshmen 
and  the  Harvard  Freshmen.  Because  of 
these  facts  Andover  entered  the  annual  con- 
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test  on  November  12th  as  the  logical  favorite, 
and  the  blue  supporters  looked  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  victory. 

The  Exeter  field,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 12,  was  soaked  by  the  rain  and  snow 
of  two  inclement  days;  and  before  the  game 
was  well  started  in  the  afternoon,  a  cold 
drizzle  made  the  spectators  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable. From  the  Andover  standpoint, 
however,  there  were  other  reasons  for  un- 
happiness,  for,  on  the  kickoff,  Cheek,  the 
Exeter  right  half  back,  made  a  beautiful  run 
down  the  sidelines  for  a  touchdown.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Exeter  team  was 
unusually  strong,  and  that  the  Andover 
eleven,  good  as  it  had  been  thought  to  be,  was 
being  out-played  at  nearly  every  point.  Play- 
ing football  of  the  well  known  "Penn  State" 
dariety,  Exeter  carried  the  ball  around  An- 
eover's  left  end  for  substantial  gains  and 
three  touchdowns.    The  final  score,  34-3,  was 


a  very  fair  indication  of  the  relative  quality 
of  the  two  teams  on  the  day  of  the  contest. 
Andover's  only  score  was  a  placement  kick  from 
the  31  yard  line,  made  by  Allen  in  the  second 
quarter.  In  every  respect  Exeter  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  ability  of  her  eleven, 
which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  strongest 
which  either  Academy  has  ever  produced. 
The  line-up  follows: 

EXETER  ANDOVER 
Bingham,  re.  le.,  Gill 

Driscoll,  rt.  It.,  Gray 

Smart,  rg.  lg.,  Allen 

Forrest,  c.  c,  Kern 

Van  Lengen,  lg.  rg.,  Johnstone 

Coady,  It.  rt.,  Daley  (Capt). 

Butterworth,  le.  re.,  Wolfe 

McGlone  (Capt),  qb.  qb.,  Sayles 

Mclntyre,  lhb.  rhb.,  Wienecke 

Cheek,  rhb.  lhb.,  Downes 

Reed,  fb.  fb.,  Deignan 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Society  Reunions 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  25, 
reunions  and  banquets  were  held  by  five 
societies,  K.  0.  A.,  P.  A.  E„  A.  U.  V.,  P.  L.  S., 
and  E.  D.  P.  Most  of  the  alumni  who 
returned  to  school, —  and  there  weren't 
very  many  of  them  this  year,  for  some  un- 
known reason, —  came  from  New  England 
universities,  Yale  especially.  They  arrived 
in  the  morning  and  so  had  an  opportunity 
to  wander  over  the  campus  and  pay  visits 
to  old  school  mates  or  friends  on  the  faculty. 
In  the  afternoon  they  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  Phillips  basket  ball  team  play  Princeton 
Freshmen.  A.  U.  V.  led  the  societies  in  having 
the  largest  number  of  alumni  back,  21,  and 
K.  0.  A.  was  second,  with  20. 

Below  is  the  complete  list  of  reunion 
visitors: 

A.  U.  V. 

Tracy  Harris,  '82,  E.  A.  Carter,  '05,  D. 
Smith,  '17,  S.  P.  Moorehead,  '18,  R.  P.  Breed, 
'19,  H.  O.  Tappan,  '19,  W.  C.  Heidel,  '20,  S. 
N.  Gallagher,  '20,  C.  C.  Searles,  '20,  D.  E. 
Wight,  '21,  J.  F.  Burns,  Jr.,  '21,  0.  C.  Thorn- 
ton, '21,  J.  J.  Boland,  '21,  D.  C.  Jones,  '21, 
Frank  E.  Button,  '21,  0.  B.  Merrill,  '21,  J.  C. 
Sullivan,  D.  F.  Carpenter,  E.  G.  Sheldon, 
R.  N.  MacDonald,  M.  F.  Hock,  '20. 

K.  0.  A. 

A.  E.  Stearns,  '90,  J.  C.  Sawyer,  '92,  H.  C. 
Cheney,  '92,  Stephen  Scribner,  '04,  Allen  D. 
Parker,  '04,  E.  L.  Davis,  '10,  H.  C.  Stearns, 


'11,  Robert  T.  Shedden,  '15,  E.  H.  Eckfeldt, 
'17,  George  Bailey,  '19,  Raymond  Otis,  '20, 
G.  F.  York,  '20,  S.  A.  York,  Jr.,  '20,  T.  C. 
Shaeffer,  '21,  C.  S.  Gage,  '21,  J.  K.  Bacon,  '21, 
T.  P.  de  Q.  Richardson,  '21,  Robert  E.  Brig- 
ham,  ex-'23,  F.  W.  Dowling,  Southland  Hay, 
C.  H.  Forbes. 

P.  L.  S. 

H.  Mains,  '03,  W.  D.  Holden,  '08,  R.  C. 
Chapin,  B.  A.  Cushman,  David  Atwater,  '17, 
Brod  Haskell,  '18.  Manning  Phillips,  '18, 

F.  J.  Clement,  '19,  E.  C.  Wilson,  '19,  L.  C. 
Keyes,  '20,  H.  A.  Willard,  '21,  A.  M.  Wilson, 
'21,  L.  S.  Hammond,  21,  L.  A.  Lincoln,  '21, 
J.  W.  Lund,  ex-'23,  E.J.  McGrew,  ex-'22. 

P.  A.  E. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Wheelock,  '84,  L.  S.  Stillman, 
'90,  F.  O'Brien,  '02,  F.  J.  Daly,  '07,  V.  Z. 
Stone,  '12,  W.  J.  Hennessey,  '14,  R.  R.  Bishop 
2nd,  '15,  P.  Boyle,  '18,  R.  Martin,  '19,  J.  T. 
Houk,  '19,  J.  Mullen,  '19,  W.  S.  Serat,  '20, 

G.  McGregor,  '20,  D.  M.  Gray,  ex.,  '21. 

E.  D.  P. 

T.  H.  Boyd,  18,  W.  M.  May,  '19,  J.  S. 
Gordon,  '19,  Leonard  Parkhurst,  '20,  W.  P. 
Blodgett,  '20,  A.  W.  Dole,  '20,  Edwin  Cleve- 
land, '21,  Ronald  Mitchell,  '21,  H.  L.  Elsbree, 
'21,  M.  L.  Dillawav,  '21.  R.  L.  Damon,  '21. 

A.  G.  C,  P.  B.  X.,  and  F.  L.  D.  will  hold 
their  reunions  in  the  spring  term,  when  it 
is  more  convenient  for  their  members  to 
reach  Andover. 
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Society  Grades  for  the  Fall  Term,  1921 

The  grades  of  the  various  secret  societies 
for  the  Fall  Term  of  1921,  as  compiled  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Graham,  are  as  follows: 

E.  D.  P.  73.75 

F.  L.  D.  70.18 
K.  0.  A.  70.15 
P.  B.  X.  69.84 
A.  G.  X.  68.15 
A.  U.  V.  67.98 
P.  L.  S.  66.89 
P.  A.  E.  65  30 


Society  Grades  for  the  Winter  Term,  1922 

E.  D.  P.  68.97 
A.  U.  V.  68.57 
A.  G.  X.  68.50 
P.  B.  X.  66.99 
P.  L.  S.  65.81 

F.  L.  D.  65  .58 
P.  A.  E.  63.94 
K.  0.  A.  62.82 


The  Society  of  Inquiry 

The  activities  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
during  the  fall  term  were  of  a  rather  formal 
nature.  The  customary  membership  and 
financial  campaigns  were  run,  resulting  in  a 
membership  of  460,  and  the  total  subscription 
of  a  S900  budget.  The  budgetary  appro- 
priations were  for  speakers,  entertainments, 
school  "movies,"  Donaldson  school  in 
China,  Blairstown  conference,  and  the  state 
Y.  to.  C.  A. 

The  Sunday  evening  meetings  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  students  as  an  average 
attendance  of  90  boys  will  prove.  The  list 
of  speakers  was  as  follows: 

Sept.  18:  Reception  for  new  members  of  the 
school,  Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Daly, 
and  student  speakers. 

Sept.  25:  Silver  Bay-Camp  Wm.  Carey 
meeting,  speeches  by  boys  and  instructors  in 
attendance  at  the  previous  conferences. 

Oct.  2:  Dr.  Fuess,  "The  History  of  An- 
dover." 

Oct.  9:  Dr.  Stearns,  "The  Religious  Life  of 
Andover." 

Oct.  16:  Song  Service. 

Oct.  23:  Exeter  Delegation. 

Oct.  30:  Dr.  Bartlett,  "The  Near  East;" 
Andover  delegation  at  Exeter. 

Nov.  6:  Dr.  Spaeth  of  Princeton,  "The 
Meaning  of  Religion." 

Nov.  13:  Meeting  omitted. 

Nov.  20:  R.  A.  Woods  of  the  South  End 
House  spoke  on  his  work  with  the  boys  of  the 
poorer  class. 

Nov.  27:  Song  Service. 

Dec.  4:  Yale  Delegation. 


Dec.  11:  Rev.  T.  A.  Greene,  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell. 

In  January  nine  discussion  groups  were 
arranged  with  the  initial  enrollment  of  175 
students.  On  the  9th  a  Bible  study  rally  was 
held  with  Dean  Brown  and  R.  G.  Allen  '22 
as  speakers. 

Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Guy  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Dake 
led  groups  in  the  study  of  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  using  as  a  text-book  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick's  Manhood  of  the  Master. 

Mr.  Stackpole's  group  discussed  the 
question  of  future  occupation,  touching  on 
business,  law,  engineering  and  architecture, 
journalism  and  teaching,  and  medicine  and 
ministry. 

Mr.  Pfatteicher  and  his  group  considered 
the  great  religions  of  the  world,  studying, 
in  turn,  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Indian  panthe- 
ism, /oroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Confucian- 
ism,   Mohammedanism,    and  Christianity. 

Dr.  Fuess  discussed  the  religious  signifi- 
cance of  some  literary  masterpieces  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  writing. 

A  novelty  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
discussion  of  current  topics  by  Mr.  Frazer 
and  Mr.  Palmer.  The  former  considered  the 
economic  phase  of  international  trade,  the 
industrial  depression,  reparations,  and  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
the  Washington  Conference.  The  other 
group  devoted  its  time  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernance, discussing  Shantung,  the  Irish 
question,  Russia,  the  "bonus"  and  the 
Washington  Conference. 

School  questions  were  considered  by  a 
group  of  younger  bovs  with  W.  C.  Lewis, 
R.  G.  Allen,  H.W.  Cole,  and  G.B.  Atwood  as 
leaders.  The  subjects  under  discussion  were; 
good  sportsmanship,  all-round  honesty,  school 
friendships,  and  religion  in  school  life. 

On  February  18  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
held  its  regular  semi-annual  business  meeting 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  term;  H.  F.  Howe,  president:  John 
Rogers,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Stevens,  secre- 
tary; and  A.  M.  Look,  treasurer.  The 
cabinet  thus  formed  has  adopted  a  policy 
whereby  meetings  during  the  coming  term 
will  be  held  Wednesday  evenings,  outside 
leaders  will  not  be  present,  and  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  hold  sincere  discussions  of 
vital  questions  attended  and  led  solely  by 
undergraduates. 


The  Senior  Promenade 

The  annual  Senior  Promenade,  originally 
set  for  the  evening  of  February  21,  was  post- 
poned because  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
colds  and  was  finally  held  on  Friday,  March  10. 
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Approximately  one  hundred  students  attended, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  with  partners. 
The  committee  in  charge  was  composed  of 
Robert  Gray  Allen  (Chairman),  of  Andover, 
Whitney  Connor  Lewis,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
William  Charles  Riley,  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
Horace  Wellington  Cole,  of  West  Newton, 
and  James  Mattocks  White,  of  Brookline. 
The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  and  Mrs.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole,  all  of  Andover.  Fortunately 
the  weather  was  so  fine  that  the  out-door 
illumination  could  be  used  around  the  Borden 
Gymnasium,  and  the  grounds  looked  ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 


or  has  some  opera  singer  give  a  recital,  and 
regularly  on  Sunday  morning  and  vesper 
services  are  broadcasted. 


Wireless  Club 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wireless  club 
for  the  winter  term,  E.  S.  Pratt,  '23,  was  re- 
elected president  for  the  term;  A.  H.  Hol- 
brook,  '22,  was  reelected  vice-president,  and 
D.  E.  Elmendorf,  '22,  and  T.  B.  Bliss,  '24, 
were  elected  respectively  second  vice-president 
and  secretary. 

Theoretically,  the  club's  apparatus  has  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles,  messages 
having  been  sent  to  North  Adams  and  re- 
ceived there.  Actually,  the  radius  is  much 
greater;  two  stations,  each  four  hundred 
miles  away,  have  reported  hearing  messages 
from  here,  one  station  being  near  Lake  Erie 
and  the  other  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  club  has  recently  in- 
stalled a  new  two-step  amplifier,  and  with 
it  has  been  able  several  times  to  hear  the 
Westinghouse  station  in  Pittsburgh,  nine 
hundred  miles  distant.  This  station  often 
sends  out  by  wireless  telephone  stock-reports, 


Honor  List  for  the  Fall  Term,  1921 

The  Honor  List  for  the  Fall  Term  of  1921 
has  been  prepared  as  follows: 

SCHOLARSHIP  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.  D.; 
Edward  Winslow  Ames,  Jr.,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Charles  Edward  Borah,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
William  Plummer  Lowell,  Jr.,  Newburyport; 
William  Alton  Riley,  North  Attleboro; 
George  Knight  Sanborn,  Andover;  Charles 
Hastings  Willard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Ray- 
mond Smith  Willis,  Jr.,    Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

SCHOLARSHIP  OF  THE  SECOND  GRADE 

Walter  Alexander,  Aurora,  111.;  Eugene 
Edward  Blazier,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Henry 
Stetson  Crosby,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Shelby 
Hammond  Curlee,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John 
Paul  Dickson,  Nantucket;  George  Alfred 
Eddy,  Newtonville;  Paul  Kenneth  El  well, 
Gloucester;  Burnham  Morris  Fisk,  Oak  Park, 
111.;  Edward  Harris  Foster,  Andover;  John 
Thomas  Frenyear,  Saybrook,  Conn;  Joseph 
Goodman,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Nelson  Cary 
Haskell,  Jr.,  Amherst;  William  Langhorne 
Hobson,  Jr.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.;  Herbert 
Norman  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Robert  Reese 
Layton,  Jr.,  Bridgeville.  Dela.;  Frank  Wat- 
son Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.;  Fred  Otis 
Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.;  Leslie  Becker 
Osborne,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala;  Jo- 
seph Harold  Smith,  Andover;  Benner  Cres- 
will  Turner,  Columbus,  Ga.;  Convers  Keith 
Woolsey,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
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Andover  at  Harvard 

Andover  men  may  not  be  so  numerous  at 
Harvard  as  they  are  at  Yale  but  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  they  are  surely  not  lacking 
in  initiative  and  achievement.  In  the  present 
senior  class  three  Andover  men  alone  appear 
to  have  won  a  few  more  than  the  customary 
share  of  class  and  college  distinctions.  Here 
they  are: 

Richard  Chute,  P.  A.  '18 
3d  Class  Marshall 

President  of  Phillips  Brooks  Association 
Varsity  Track   Team — "H"  man 
President  of  D.  K.  E. 


J.  Fiske  Brown,  P.  A.  '18 

Varsity   and   All-American  football. 

Captain   of  Varsity  Track  Team 

2d  Class  Marshall 
Mitchell  Gratwiek,  P.  A.  '18 

Varsity  Foot  Ball  Team  (3  years) 

Varsity  Hockey  Team 

Class  Day  Committeeman 


Chicago  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Association  of  Andover,  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary the  15th  at  the  University  Club,  with 
Dr.  Stearns  the  guest  of  honor.    Exeter  was 
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represented  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Helm,  a  former 
instructor  at  the  sister  school. 

The  following  men  were  present:  W.  S. 
Anderson,  '14,  F.  W.  Andress,  '90,  A.  W. 
Armour,  '03,  L.  M.  Chapin,  '06,  H.  Clark,  '17, 
M.  T.  Clark,  '94,  H.  Ward  Cooley,  '84,  H. 
Wooster  Cooley,  '17,  G.  A.  F.  del  Strother, 
'97,  H.  A.  Gardner,  '01,  R.  A.  Gardner,  '08, 
F.  J.  Graham,  '07,  A.  L.  Jackson,  TO,  E. 
Lancaster,  '16,  L.  Lewis,  '62,  A.  F.  Lynch,  '08, 
D.  MacMurrav,  '12,  A.  F.  Marsh,  '07,  J.  S. 
Mason,  '94,  Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  '66,  J.  L. 
McNeil,  '94,  W.  Newton,  T4,  J.  E.  Otis,  '88, 


N.  C.  Palmer,  '10,  L.  C.  Penfield,  '85,  I.  N. 
Perry,  '05,  S.  N.  Pond,  '85,  F.  S.  Porter,  '96, 
D.  A.  Raymond,  '07,  J.  S.  Raymond,  '14, 
R.  H.  Reid,  '13,  R.  H.  Sanford,  '16,  A.  E. 
Sharp,  '13,  J.  R.  Shuman,  '09,  R.  F.  Snell,  '14, 
R.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  '96,  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Jr., 
'15,  J.  M.  Weber,  '17,  Rev.  E.  J.  Webster,  '09, 
I.  W.  Young,  Jr.,  T.3. 

The  fo'.lowing  officers  for  1922  were  elected: 
President,  1.  Newton  Perry;  Vice  President, 
Henry  A.  Gardner;  Secretary,  R.  F.  Snell; 
Directors:  R.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Jackson, 
F.  S.  Poiter. 


Graduate  Interests 


Obituaries 

Ira  Anson  Abbott,  Teacher,  1870-1871 

He  descended  from  George  Abbot,  who  set- 
tled in  Andover  about  1642,  and  was  born  in 
Barnard,  Vt.,  July  20,  1845,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1870  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
rank.  He  had  previously  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  private  in  Co.  C,  9th  Vermont  Volun- 
teers. He  was  city  solicitor  of  Haverhill,  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committe",  for  twenty- eight 
years  justice  of  the  police  court,  and  from  Jan- 
uary 1905  to  the  extinction  of  the  Court  by 
reason  of  the  coming  of  statehood  in  1912  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Judge  Abbott  was 
very  loyal  to  Phillips  and  was  frequently  seen  at 
the  June  dinners.  He  died  in  Haverhill,  October 
18,  1921. 

Lyman  Gorham  Smith,  Teacher,  1892-1893 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1892,  he  passed 
from  Andover  to  be  a  high  school  principal  in 
Ansonia,  Conn.  He  studied  chemistry  in  Berlin 
University,  and  for  twenty-five  years  taught  that 
subject  in  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commeice. 
He  possessed  an  excellent  voice  and  sang  in  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Chorus.  He  was  a  man  of 
well  rounded  gifts  and  did  valuable  work  in 
manv  spheres  of  influence.  Mr.  Smith  died  in 
Cambridge,  July  11,  1921. 

1852 —  George  Azro  Low,  son  of  Asa  and 
Lucinda  Brooks  Low,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt., 
December  16,  1833,  and  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1857.  He  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
while  and  then  entered  business  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  the 
Provost  Marshall's  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
died  in  Fairlee,  Vt.,  August  3,  1916. 

1853 —  David  Stuart  Dodge,  son  of  William 
Earl  and  Melissa  Phelps  Dodge,  was  born  in 


New  York  City,  September  22,  1836,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1857,  and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1860.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  Charles  C,  1857,  and  George  E.,  1866. 
Mr.  Dodge  was  professor  and  business  manager 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut, 
Syria.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  December  17,  1921.  Two  sons 
graduated  from  Phillips,  Frank  P.,  1890,  and 
Claience  P.,  1895. 

1854 —  John  Frye  Stearns,  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Mehitable  Swan  Stearns,  was  born 
in  Lovell,  Me.,  July  4,  1828.  He  was  a  cabinet 
maker  and  for  forty  years  was  a  dealei  in  house 
furnishings  in  Saco,  Me.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
president  of  the  local  boaid  of  trade,  an  ardent 
worker  in  church,  temperance,  and  world -peace 
movements.  He  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  Phillips  Academy  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  dying  in  Lawienceville,  N.  J., 
July  11,  1921.  Mr.  Stearns  had  two  brothers  in 
Phillips,  Benjamin  F.  1855,  and  Rowland  H. 
1858. 

1855 —  Warren  Brown,  son  of  John  Berry  and 
Sarah  March  Leavitt  Brown,  was  born  in  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  August  11,  1836.  He  held 
various  town  offices,  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1908.  He  was  interested  in 
agricultural  matters,  being  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
N.  H.  College  of  Agriculture  and  president  of  its 
board.  Mr.  Brown  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
town  which  was  published  in  1900.  He  died  in 
Hampton  Falls,  September  19,  1919. 
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1855 — John  Worcester  Field,  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  Eliot  Worcester  Field,  was  born  in  Brigh- 
ton, June  11,  1839,  and  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  leather  business  in  Boston.  He  died  in 
Dorchester,  March  9,  1922. 

1855 —  William  Henry  Parker,  son  of  William 
and  Clara  Bostwick  Parker,  was  born  in  Quebec, 
Canada,  March  20,  1837,  and  became  a  lumber 
merchant.  He  seived  as  Mayor  of  Hunterstown, 
Canada,  and  was  managing  director  of  the 
Laurentian  Club  at  Lac-La- Peche,  P.  Q.,  where 
he  died  December  8,  1921. 

1856 —  Benjamin  Addison  Sawyer,  son  of 
Benjamin  Edwards  and  Lucy  Cordelia  Noyes 
Sawyer,  was  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  March  6, 
1843,  and  graduated  from  the  Haivard  Medical 
School  in  1865.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  Co.  F,  50th  Regt.,  Mass. Vol.  Infantry  and  was 
acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Haverhill,  and  died 
in  Bradford,  May  28,  1920. 

1857 —  Robert  Grosvenor  Hutchins,  son  of 
Isaac  Thompson  and  Abehne  Howe  Grosvenor 
Hutchins,  was  born  in  West  Killingly,  Conn., 
April  25,  1838,  and  graduated  from  Williams  in 
1861,  and  attended  Union  Theological  Seminary 
one  year,  and  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary 
in  1864.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  California.  He 
supplied  in  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  and  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Union. 
Dr.  Hutchins  died  in  Berea,  Ky.,  November  30, 
1921. 

1857 —  Charles  Loring  Seavey,  son  of  Nathan 
Butler  and  Almira  Fait  ington  Swan  Seavey,  was 
born  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  March  26,  1839.  He  was 
a  carriage  manufacturer  and  a  dealer  in  lumber. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and 
was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  died  in  Pelham,  January  25,  1922. 

1858 —  Benjamin  Angier  Dean,  son  of  James 
and  Keziah  Stearns  Hyde  Dean,  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  November  4,  1838,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1862,  and  attended  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Union  Seminary,  and 
Andover  Seminary.  For  seventeen  years  he  was 
a  home  missionary  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  and  for  thirty  years  was  a  pastor  in  the 
East,  retiring  in  1913  to  Berea,  Ky.,  where  he 
died  December  2,  1921. 

1858 — John  Frank  Hazelton,  son  of  William 
and  Mercy  Jane  Cochrane  Hazelton,  was  born  in 
Chester,  N.  H.,  May  9,  1836  and  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1859  and  began  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  He  entered 


the  Civil  War  as  Captain  of  Co.  G  of  the 
23rd  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  served  through  the  war  and  rose  to  be 
Major.  He  was  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  was  ten  years  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  was  two  years  Consul  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada.   Major  Hazelton  died  recently. 

1858 —  William  Fessenden  Merrill,  son  of 
James  Henry  and  Lucia  Wadsworth  Griswold 
Merrill,  was  born  in  Montague,  June  14,  1842 
and  giaduated  from  Amherst  in  1863.  He  was  a 
private  in  Co.  H.  1st  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery, 
promoted  1st  Lieutenant  13th  unattached  Co. 
Mass.  Heavy  Artillery.  He  became  a  civil 
engineer,  superintendent,  general  manager,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  and  was  a  consulting  engineer 
during  his  later  life.  He  was  a  brother  of  James 
G.  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1859  and  of  George  C. 
who  taught  in  Phillips.  Mr.  Merrill  died  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  February  3,  1922.  His  son, 
Clement  F.,  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips  class 
of  1895. 

1859 —  Albert  Stone  Garland,  son  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Morrill  Marston  Garland,  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  October  2,  1840,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1863  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1866.  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  his  native  city  and  was  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospita  , 
and  was  also  U.  S.  examining  surgeon  for  pen- 
sions from  1876  to  1881.  Dr.  Garland  died 
November  26,  1921. 

1859 —  George  Stevens  Richardson,  son  of 
Caleb  and  Hannah  Stevens  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Danvers,  April  4,  1842.  He  lived  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  first  in  the 
shoe  business  and  then  a  dealer  in  real  estate, 
loans,  and  insurance.  For  many  years  his  home 
was  in  Glasgow,  Mo.  Mr.  Richardson  died  in 
New  Kirk,  Okla.,  August  24,  1921. 

1860 —  George  Lane  Blanchard,  son  of  George 
and  Lucy  Lane  Torrey  Blanchard,  was  born  in 
Weymouth,  January  5,  1840,  and  engaged  in 
the  grain  business  in  LaSalle,  111.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  1922. 

1860 — Artemas  Gott,  son  of  George  and 
Abigail  Sanborn  Gott,  was  born  in  Rockport, 
December  15,  1842,  and  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
business,  and  died  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  February 
13,  1921. 

1860 — Peter  Butler  Olney,  son  of  Wilson  and 
Eliza  Louisa  Butler  Olney  was  born  in  Oxford, 
July  21,  1843,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1864  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1866. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  commission  to  compile 
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and  revise  the  laws  of  New  York  State  relating 
to  public  matters  in  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
was  District  Attorney  of  the  County  of  New 
York  from  December  1883  to  January  1,  1885, 
was  a  Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Olney  died 
in  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  February  9, 
1922.  A  son,  Peter  Butler,  Jr.,  was  in  the 
Phillips  class  of  1898. 

1861 —  Peter  Byron  Lowson,  son  of  Peter  and 
Marian  Downie  Lowson,  was  born  in  Leslie, 
Scotland,  June  6,  1849,  and  became  an  expert 
accountant.  He  also  conducted  a  private  school 
in  East  Braintree.    He  died  February  24,  1922. 

1862 —  Samuel  Merrill  Gray,  son  of  David  and 
Maria  Merrill  Gray,  was  born  in  Andover,  No- 
vembei  16,  1842,  and  became  a  civil  engineer  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  R.  I. 
State  board  of  Health,  and  died  November  5, 
1921,  in  Slocum,  R.  I. 

1862 — Joseph  Henry  Stone,  son  of  Joseph 
Mason  and  Susan  Flint  Dudley  Stone,  was  born 
in  Candia,  N.  H.,  September  14,  1843,  and  be- 
came a  manufacturer  of  machinery  in  North 
Andover.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  and  died  in  North 
Andover,  January  11,  1922. 

1862 —  Thomas  Sedgwick  Van  Volkenburgh, 
son  of  Philip  and  Ann  Sedgwick  Van  Volken- 
burgh, was  born  in  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  August  17, 
1843,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1866,  and  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1868.  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  New  York  City  and  for  a  while, 
as  executor  of  his  father's  estate,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  commission  business.  He  was 
president  of  the  Fairford  Lumber  Company  and 
was  a  directoi  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank.  His 
brother  Philip  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips 
class  of  1873.  Mr.  Van  Volkenburgh  died  in 
New  York  City,  December  26,  1921. 

1863 —  Moses  Jones  Wentworth,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Payson  Jones  Wentworth,  was  born 
in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  May  9,  1848,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1868.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  from  the  Law  Department  of  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  but  never  practiced, 
but  devoted  himself  to  financial  matters.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 
Company,  of  the  State  Bank,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Elevated  Railroad,  a  trustee  of  the  New- 
berry Library,  and  held  other  important  offices. 
Mr.  Wentworth  died  in  Chicago,  March  12,  1922. 
His  brother,  Paul,  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips 
class  of  1863. 

1865 — John  Robinson  Poor,  son  of  George  and 
Eliza  Jane  Paul  Poor,  was  born  in  Lawrence, 


May  31,  1849,  and  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Andover.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  in  the  Lawrence  Gas  Co.'s  office 
and  for  five  years  he  followed  the  sea,  being  in 
the  Australian  and  China  trade.  He  became  a 
passenger  conductor  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  and  by  reason  of  an  accident  he  lost 
both  legs.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Registrar  of 
Deeds  for  the  Northern  District  of  Essex  County, 
and  held  the  position  for  fifteen  years.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Lawrence  and  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Poor  died  in  Brookline,  January 
13,  1922. 

1865 — John  Newman  Thompson,  son  of  John 
and  Martha  Lane  Thompson,  was  born  in 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  March  18,  1847  and  became 
a  fanner,  insurance  inspector  and  engaged  in 
probate  business,  living  most  of  his  life  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  state 
legislature  and  died  in  Exeter,  March  23,  1921. 

1868 — Theodore  Chalmers  Campbell,  son  of 
James  and  Rebecca  Bell  David  Campbell,  was 
born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  January  27,  1848.  He 
studied  law  and  practiced  in  his  native  city.  He 
was  city  solicitor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Law  Library,  and  chairman  of 
the  courts  committee  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  known  throughout  the  state  for 
his  legal  knowledge  and  his  honorable  dealings. 
He  died  in  Butler,  October  16,  1921. 

1868 — George  Cutter  Foster,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Rhoda  Luscombe  Foster,  was  born  in 
Andover,  September  30,  1847,  and  became  a 
farmer  in  Andover.  He  served  on  the  board  of 
firemen  of  the  town  and  was  fond  of  reading  and 
was  faithful  in  his  personal  duties.  He  died  in 
Andover,  October  10,  1921. 

1868 — Colgate  Hoyt,  son  of  James  Madison 
and  Mary  Ella  Beebee  Hoyt,  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  May  2,  1849,  and  became  a  banker  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  various  other  railroads,  a 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 
and  president  of  the  Moja  Rubber  Plantations. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Brown  University.  Mr.  Hoyt  died  in  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  January  30,  1922. 

1868 — John  Parker  Rice  Sherman,  son  of 
Charles  Bowler  and  Sarah  Ciownshield  Rice 
Sherman,  was  born  in  Boston,  Sepmber  10, 
1849,  and  entered  as  clerk  a  dry  goods  commis- 
sion house.  He  was  treasurer  of  The  New  Eng- 
land Mortgage  Security  Co.,  and  latterly  was 
trustee  of  estates.  He  died  in  Newton,  February 
6,  1922. 
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1870 — Selden  Theophilus  Scranton  Henry,  son 
of  Reuben  Albright  and  Esther  Perkins  Henry, 
was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1853, 
and  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1874.  He 
became  a  lawyer  and  was  General  Auditor  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co.  He  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  November  22,  1920. 

1870 — Alexander  Brown  Nevin,  son  of  Theo- 
dore Hugh  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin,  was  born 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  October  3,  1850,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1874.  He  engaged  in 
banking  for  sixteen  years  and  then  took  care  of 
an  estate,  living  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  died 
October  19,  1921,  in  Pensacola. 

1872 — Daniel  Dimick  Gile,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Susan  Sophia  Dimick  Gile,  was  born  in  Marble- 
head,  September  16,  1854,  and  was  in  the  whole- 
sale boot  and  shoe  business,  a  broker  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Eastern  Montana  Electric 
Railway  Company.  His  home  was  in  Melrose 
and  he  died  in  Danvers,  March  11,  1916. 

1872 — James  Grosvenor,  son  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  Hindle  (Kendall)  Grosvenoi,  was  born 
in  Andover,  and  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  the 
town,  but  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  December 
17,  1921. 

1872 — Samuel  Veazie  Loid,  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Frances  Augusta  Hunt  Veazie  Lord,  was 
born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  July  27,  1852,  and  became 
a  broker  in  Lynn,  where  he  died  February  4, 
1922. 

1874 — Andrew  Hussey  Allen,  son  of  Julian 
and  Maiy  Abigail  Hussey  Allen,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  December  6,  1855,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1878.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1889,  but  never  practiced.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rolls  and  Libraiy  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  author  of  many 
government  publications  and  was  the  editor 
of  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  documentary 
histoiy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  in  Washington,  November  15,  1921. 

1874 — Arthur  Eastman  Clarke,  son  of  John 
Badger  and  Susan  Moulton  Clarke,  was  born 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  13,  1854,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1875.  Upon 
:  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Manchester 
I  Mirror  office  and  passed  through  all  the  lines  of 
press  woi  k  and  editorial  positions  to  be  the  head 
of  the  company.  He  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Tuttle,  was 
president  of  the  N.  H.  Press  Association,  and 
was  interested  in  elocution,  the  drama,  ath- 
letics, and  farm  management.  He  had  written 
on  European  travels.  His  brother,  William  C. 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1874. 


Col.  Clarke  died  at  Hackett's  Hill,  N.  H.  October 
1,  1921. 

1874: — Daniel  Walter  Lord,  son  of  Daniel 
Walker  and  Lydia  Patterson  Lord,  was  born  in 
Kennebunkport,  Me.,  October  29,  1854,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1880.  He  made 
explorations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with 
the  Hemenway  Aichaeological  Expedition  and 
foi  the  last  twenty-eight  years  was  an  examiner 
in  the  United  States  patent  office  at  Washington. 
He  died  in  Poitland,  Me.,  January  20,  1922. 

1877 — Charles  Moses  How,  son  of  Moses  and 
Charlotte  Woodman  How,  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, December  28,  1859,  and  learned  the  shoe 
business  under  his  father  and  later  started  as 
a  manufacturer.  He  died  in  Haveihill,  October 
28,  1920. 

1880 — William  Edwin  Freer,  son  of  James  and 
Sarah  Maria  Mattison  Fieer,  was  born  in  North- 
field,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1853.  He  studied  law 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  practiced  in  that  city  till 
1889,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he 
built  up  a  successful  law  practice.  About  five 
years  ago  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  lived 
at  Maplewood,  where  he  died  November  22, 
1921.  While  in  Phillips  he  was  prominent  in 
many  ways,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  a  president  of  Philo,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  editors  of  the  Phittipian.  He 
won  the  2nd  Means  prize  in  1876  and  the  1st 
prize  in  1877. 

1880 — Clayton  Kneeland,  son  of  Furman  Law- 
rence and  Cornelia  Ann  Van  Pelt  Kneeland, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  8,  1860. 
He  was  in  the  shipping  business,  being  con- 
nected with  the  Clipper  Line  to  California. 
He  had  a  brother,  Lawrence,  in  the  Phillips 
class  of  1874.  Mr.  Clayton  Kneeland  died  in 
Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1921. 

1882— Philip  Reade  Bradley,  son  of  Ezra 
Chester  and  Minnie  C.  G.oot  Bradley,  was  born 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1865,  and  attended 
Hobait  College  with  the  class  of  1885.  He  was 
a  broker  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.  He 
had  served  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.    He  died  August  19,  1919. 

1882 — John  Haskell  Freeman,  son  of  Henry 
(1835)  and  Clara  Whipple  Haskell  Fieeman,  was 
born  in  Rockford,  111.,  April  21,  1865,  and  grad- 
uated from  Beloit  in  1886,  and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1894.  He  became  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Lampoon, 
Laos  States,  Siam.  While  in  America  on  a 
furlough  he  died  in  Pasadena,  Ca!.,  March  4, 
1922. 
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1885 —  Lorenzo  Dudley  Dodge,  son  of  Wilson 
Shannon  and  Ella  Dudley  Dodge,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  March  11,  1864.  He  was  piesi- 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  and 
died  in  Cleveland,  November  10,  1921. 

1886 —  Franklin  Herrick  Brooks,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Chailotte  Frances  Buck 
Brooks,  was  born  in  Boston,  November  17, 
1866,  and  graduated  from  Haivard  in  1890.  He 
became  a  lawyer  in  Boston  wheie  he  died 
March  24,  1922. 

1888 — Daniel  Rhodes  Hanna,  son  of  Marcus 
Alonzo  and  Augusta  Rhodes  Hanna,  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  December  28,  1866,  and  was 
actively  connected  with  Journalism  in  Cleveland, 
and  with  paper  mills  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  and 
with  other  enterprises.  His  son,  Daniel  R.,  was 
a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1914.  Mr. 
Hanna  died  at  his  country  estate,  The  Croft, 
near  Croton-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  November 
3,  1921. 

1891 —  Winfred  Horton  Osborne,  son  of  Cyrus 
Pearl,  P.  A.  1855,  and  Ella  Sophia  Smith 
Osborne,  was  born  in  Baltimoie,  Md.,  January 
29,  1874,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1897. 
He  taught  in  Phillips  in  1894-95.  Because  of 
failing  health  he  left  his  position  as  instructor 
of  Mathematics  at  Purdue  University  in  the 
spring  of  1903,  and  died  in  Worcester,  March 
7,  1921. 

1892 —  John  Macy  Gallaway,  son  of  Robert 
Macy,  P.  A.  1854,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Williams 
Gallaway,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1872,  and  was  of  the  Sheffield  class 
of  1894.  He  was  secretai}'  of  the  Equity  Bond 
&  Security  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  secretary 
and  tieasuier  of  the  K.  G.  Welding  &  Cutting 
Co.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Januarv  11, 
1922. 

1892 —  John  Graham  Wickham,  son  of  John 
and  Fanny  Giaham  Wickham,  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  February  21,  1863,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1894.  He  engaged  in 
manufactuiing,  and  lived  at  Kinloch,  Mo.  He 
died  February  14,  1922. 

1893 —  Samuel  Taber  Willets,  son  of  William 
and  S.  Phoebe  Taber  Willets  was  born  in  Ros- 
lyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1872,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1895. 
He  died  in  Roslyn,  December  11,  1920. 

1896 — Jesse  Dwight  Dana,  son  of  Frank 
William  and  Emma  Davis  Dana,  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  Me.,  March  21,  1877,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900,  and  attended  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar  in  1902.     He  was  secretary  of  the  Sligo 


Furnace  Company  at  Sligo,  Mo.,  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  a  trustee  of  large  office 
buildings.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  November  14, 
1921. 

1898 — Harlan  Kent  Bolton,  son  of  James  and 
Louise  Kent  Bolton,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111., 
April  18,  1876,  and  entered  his  father's  firm, 
James  Bolton  &  Co.,  dealers  in  real  estate  and 
loans,  Chicago.  He  died  in  that  city,  October 
19,  1920. 

1898 — Clinton  Lowrie  Childs,  son  of  Harvey 
Leightner  and  Laura  Bidwell  Childs,  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  5,  1879,  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1901.  He  formed  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Childs,  Kay  &  Woods  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
which  city  he  died,  January  29,  1922. 

1901 — Otto  Ludwig  Hellmann,  son  of  Martin 
and  Sibilla  Merz  Hellmann,  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  May  16,  1882,  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  class  of  1905,  and  graduated  from 
Lafayette  in  1906.  He  was  connected  with 
piano  companies  in  New  York  City  as  salesman 
and  demonstrator.  He  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  May  16,  1920. 

1901 — James  Herron  Hopkins,  Jr.,  son  of 
James  Herron  and  Margaretta  Gibson  Schieber 
Hopkins,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  3, 
1880,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1904.  He  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  Sun,  was  a  real 
estate  dealer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  a 
2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Quartermasters  Corps, 
assigned  to  the  44th  Base  Hospital  Unit.  Mr. 
Hopkins  died  at  sea,  November  25,  1921. 

1904 — Harold  Elliot  Bevington,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Alice  Barlow  Bevington,  was  born  in  Law- 
rence, October  24,  1883,  and  died  in  Lawience, 
May  12,  1921. 

1913 —  Hiram  Augustus  Crane  Porter,  son  of 
Elbert  Stothoff  and  Elsie  Crane  Porter,  was  born 
in  Bridgewater,  July  31,  1893.  He  enlisted  in 
May,  1917  as  a  private  in  the  Medical  Service, 
Base  Hospital  No.  8,  as  ambulance  driver,  and 
was  discharged  in  February,  1918.  He  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  and  died  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  October  15,  1921.  His  brother  Elbert  S. 
was  a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1913. 

1914 —  Russell  Lowerre  Bruch,  son  of  Charles 
Patterson  and  Elizabeth  Dean  Lowerre  Bruch, 
was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  December 
27,  1893,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Princeton 
class  of  1917.  He  was  commissioned  May  1, 
1918,  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service,  and 
was  stationed  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Ohio 
until  ordered  overseas  October  1,  1918.    With  a 
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party  of  friends  he  enjoyed  a  swim  at  Sound 
Beach,  Conn.,  and  entered  his  canoe  at  that 
place  and  was  drowned,  August  7,  1921.  His 
funeral  was  held  August  15,  1921,  in  New  York 
City. 

1915 — Elisha  Whittlesey,  son  of  Frank  Russell 
and  Annie  Elizabeth  Gibbs  Whittlesey,  was  born 
in  Florence,  Wise,  February  6,  1892,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1918.  He  enlisted 
May,  1917  with  the  American  Field  Service 
and  was  with  an  ambulance  unit  in  France. 
He  later  worked  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
shipyards,  and  for  two  years  was  in  New  York 
City  with  the  banking  house  of  Case,  Pomeroy 
&  Co.  He  was  a  brother  of  Melzar  M.  of  1913. 
He  died  in  Pittsfield,  March  4,  1922. 

1920— Allen  Keith,  son  of  Elbridge  Byron 
and  Arabella  Allen  Keith,  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  September  24,  1901,  and  entered  Yale  with 
the  class  of  1924.  In  the  recent  New  Haven 
theatre  fire  he  played  the  part  of  a  hero  and 
died,  November  28,  1921. 

1923 — George  Bowen  Case,  Jr.,  son  of  George 
Bowen  and  Mary  Clarke  Case,  was  born  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  July  2,  1905,  was  deservedly 
popular  among  his  mates  in  school,  was  con- 
spicuous in  athletics,  and  died  in  New  York 
City,  November  22,  1921. 


Personals 

1871 —  On  the  afternoon  of  November  11, 
1921,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Western 
Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tendered 
the  retiring  President,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  a 
formal  farewell,  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
purse  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  twelve  hundred  alumni  and 
undergraduates  gathered  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
voiced  their  affection  for  him  as  he  leaves  after 
thirty-one  years  of  continuous  seivice. 

1872 —  -James  Henry  Flint  and  Miss  Helen 
F.  Harvey  were  married  in  Wollaston,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1921. 

1875 — Donald  Y.  Campbell  may  be  addressed 
at  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

1875— Herbert  M.  Tufts  is  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1879 — John  H.  Manning  of  Andover  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  re-organized  Lawrence 
Academy  at  Groton. 

1881 — Mr.  Chow  Cheong  Ling  has  removed  to 
Hongkong,  South  China. 


1884 —  Rev.  Frank  I.  Paradise  has  written 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  Democrat"  and  has  pub- 
lished it  in  London,  England. 

1885—  Elmer  E.  Shattuck  is  Warden  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  prison  at  Charlestown. 

1888 — -With  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
Hugh  A.  Bayne  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Coudert  Brothers,  39  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris,  France. 

1888 — Henry  S.  Graves  is  again  Dean  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School  and  is  also  Sterling  Professor 
of  Forestry  in  the  University. 

1888—  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Hussey,  recently  of 
New  Bedford,  has  been  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Plymouth. 

1889 —  Rev.  H.  H.  Appelman  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  is  Field  Secretary  for  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  of  the  "Lord's  Day  League  of 
New  England." 

1889— Otho  G.  Cartwright  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Cartwright  &  Sparrow,  accountants, 
31  Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 

1891 —  Lafon  Allen  is  judge  of  the  Jefferson 
Circuit  Court,  Chancery  Branch,  Second  Divi- 
sion, Louisville,  Ky. 

1892 —  Col.  John  C.  Greenway,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

1893 —  In  a  lecent  number  of  Scribner's  was 
an  aiticle  by  A.  R.  Brubacher  entitled  "The 
Mother  Tongue  in  School." 

1893— In  the  American  for  March  is  the  por- 
trait of  John  B.  Drake,  who  with  his  brother 
has  opened  a  large  hotel  in  Chicago. 

1893 —  Julian  S.  Mason  is  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

1894 —  Pierre  R.  Porter  is  chief  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1894— Dr.  Herbert  B.  Wilcox  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at 
Columbia. 

1894 — Charles  A.  Worrall  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  the  Chittenden  Lumber  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

1896— Dr.  F.  Boyd  Edwards  of  Orange,  N. 
J.  will  become  in  May,  the  Head  Master  of  The 
Hill  School  at  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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1896 — Augustus  Edward  Wright  is  connected 
with  the  Standard  Steel  Motor  Car  Co.  at  their 
Boston  office. 

1898 — John  B.  Fay  is  president  of  the  John 
B.  Fay  &  Co.,  Inc.,  electroplating,  polishing 
apparatus,  brushes,  foundry  supplies,  428 
Sansom  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1898 — In  a  recent  number  of  Scribncr's 
appeared  an  aiticle  by  Rossiter  Howard  en- 
titled "Changing  Ideals  of  the  Art  Museum." 

1898 — Peter  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
refeiee  in  bankruptcy  to  succeed  his  father. 

1898 — Hugh  Satterlee  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson,  Leffingwell  & 
DeGersdoi  ff,  52  William  street,  New  York 
City. 

1900 — Louis  Horace  Arnold  and  Miss  Wini- 
fred Lavinia  Green  were  married  in  Worcester, 
September  3,  1921. 

1900 — Gerald  Chittenden  and  Miss  Margaret 
Wendell  Blagden  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  December  10,  1921.  Mr.  Chittenden  is 
an  instructor  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

1900 — Dwight  T.  Farnham  is  vice-president 
of  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Knoeppel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  indus- 
trial engineeis  of  New  York  City. 

1900 — Emerson  Latting  and  Mrs.  Adeline 
Hunter  de  Mare  were  married  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  August  27,  1921. 

1900 —  J.  Harvey  Williams  is  president  of  the 
American  Drop-Forging  Institute  and  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

1901 —  Daniel  William  Mahoney  is  mayor 
of  Lawrence. 

1901 —  Clement  R.  D.  Meier  is  president  and 
has  controlling  interest  in  the  Heine  Boiler  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1902 —  Harold  S.  Edwards  is  president  of  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association. 

1902 — Ralph  P.  Kinney  is  vice-president  of 
the  Farran- Kinney  Company,  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  automotive  products  at  7 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

1902 — Harold  N.  Scott  is  partner  in  the 
brokerage  firm  of  J.  J.  Townsend  &  Co.,  208 
South  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  111. 


1902 —  William  Van  Antwerp  Waterman  and 
Miss  Alida  Chanler  Lambert  were  married  in 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  23,  1921. 

1903 —  Edwin  J.  Beinecke  is  president  of 
Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  New  York  City,  manu- 
facturers of  refractories  and  terra  cotta  tiles. 

1903 — John  Benbow,  having  left  the  Plimpton 
Press  at  Norwood,  is  now  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  dealers  in 
seeds  and  agricultural  implements  at  51  North 
Market  street,  Boston. 

1903— Robert  R.  Bradford  is  United  States 
Consul  at  Catania,  Sicily. 

1903 — Livingston  Piatt  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Piatt,  Field,  Taylor  &  Patteison, 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1906 — Maurice  D.  Cooper  is  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Brownsville  General  Hospital. 

1906 —  Charles  P.  Franchoton,  February  1, 
1922  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  firm 
of  Kenefick,  Cooke,  Mitchell  &  Bass,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1907 —  Edward  W.  Benner  is  superintendent 
of  the  North  Hudson  Chemical  Co.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

1908—  Roger  Hoyt  Moses  and  Miss  Mary 
Greenawald  Wrenn  were  married  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  July  30,  1921. 

1908— Roger  Hall  Loughran  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Saxon  Plunkett  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  married 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  January  23,  1922. 

1908 —  Washington  Piatt  and  Miss  Emily 
Kent  were  married  in  New  York  City,  December 
6,  1921. 

1909—  Mason  Charles  Shoup  and  Miss  Do«- 
othy  Smith  were  married  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
October  29,  1921. 

1909 — Upton  Supple  Sullivan  and  Miss  Han- 
nah Chapman  Wright  were  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  October  15,  1921. 

1909 —  George  Safford  Torrey  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wolcott  Tapley  were  married  in  Haverhill, 
December  23,  1921. 

1910 —  Seth  Whittemore  Rowell  Eames  and 
Miss  Marie  Adele  Hyde  were  married  in  Swamp- 
scott,  February  7,  1922. 

1910— Stanley  Kellogg  Smith  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Merrill  Fowler  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  November  30,  1921. 
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1911 — Gaylord  M.  Gates  is  in  the  credit  de- 
partment of  the  Western  division  of  the  Wal- 
worth Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. 

1911 — Rev.  Henry  W.  Hobson  is  rector  of 
All  Saints'  Church  in  Worcester. 

1911 — Huntington  Tomlinson  Morse  and 
Miss  Anna  Margrete  Lindahl  were  married  in 
London,  England,  March  9,  1921. 

1911 —  Alexander  Burgess  Royce  and  Miss 
Barbara  Burgess  were  married  in  Dedham, 
March  12,  1921. 

1912 —  Maurice  Robert  Brann  and  Miss 
Virginia  McDonough  von  Egloffstein  were 
married  in  Superior,  Wise,  December  28,  1921. 

1912 — Hibbard  Casselberry  and  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Leonard  were  married  in  Winnetka, 
111,,  June  25,  1921. 

1912 — Daniel  Collier  Elkin  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  Emory  University  last  June 
and  is  practicing  medicine  at  94  North  Butler 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1912 — Edwin  Lawrence  Noble  and  Miss  Susan 
Phillips  were  married  in  Andover,  October  26, 
1921. 

1912 — Bruce  Pirnie  is  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Arthur  Perry  &  Co.,  investment  bonds, 
19  Milk  street,  Boston. 

1912 — James  Kirtland  Selden  and  Miss  Anne 
Holton  Everett  were  mairied  in  Bennington, 
Vt.,  November  2,  1921. 

1912 —  Amory  L.  Williams  has  been  awarded 
the  travelling  fellowship  of  the  department  of 
architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

1913 —  Donald  Cochrane  Armour  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barroll  were  married  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  November  29,  1921. 

1913— William  Robert  Blum  and  Miss  Mildred 
F.  Singer  were  married  in  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1921. 

1913 — William  Laurence  Dickey  and  Miss 
Marjory  Louise  Kennedy  were  married  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  June  4,  1921. 

1913— Arthur  Medlicott  and  Miss  Florence 
Marion  Bartlett  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
June  18,  1921. 

1913— Harold  Meyer  and  Miss  Ruth  H.  Loeb 
were  mairied  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  November 
22,  1921. 


1913 —  Frederick  Colburn  Wilson  and  Miss 
Esther  Ryerson  Gregory  were  married  in  Charles- 
town,  June  1,  1921. 

1914 —  Howard  Malcolm  Baldrige  and  Miss 
Regina  Katherine  Connell  were  manied  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  November  30,  1921. 

1914 — John  Freeman  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Gladys  Geraldine  Pascoe  were  married  in  North 
Conway,  N.  H.,  September  27,  1921. 

1914 — William  Chisholm  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Ingalls  Hussey  were  married  in  Danvers,  April 
2,  1921. 

1914 — Langdon  Washburn  Clark  is  with 
Rothe, Johnston  &  Co.,  brokers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1914  —  John  William  Grout  and  Miss  Louise 
A.  Gilbert  were  married  in  Andover,  August  3, 
1921. 

1914 —  Julian  Cheever  Howe  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Piatt  Hannum  were  married  in  Newton 
Centre,  May  14,  1921. 

1915 —  Paul  Beecher  Farnsworth  and  Miss 
Ruth  Augusta  Warner  were  married  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  10,  1921. 

1915 — William  Alexander  Kirkland  and  Miss 
Lois  Lawton  Cleveland  were  married  in  Houston, 
Texas,  January  4,  1921. 

1915 — Dana  J.  Lowd  is  treasurer  of  the  E.  L. 
Walker  Insurance  Agency,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

1915 — John  Peters  Stevens,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Edith  Stevens  were  married  in  Tewksbury,  April 
16,  1921. 

1915 —  Sydney  Thayer,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Margar- 
etta  Jeanes  were  married  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  28,  1921. 

1916 —  -Thomas  Acton  Fitzgerald  and  Miss 
Marion  H.  Reardon  were  married  in  Dorchester, 
September  7,  1921. 

1916 — Tappan  Eustis  Francis  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine Williams  Parker  were  married  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  October  8,  1921. 

1916— Thomas  Mifflin  Jones,  3rd,  and  Miss 
Katharine  Hess  were  married  in  Cobourg, 
Canada,  January  7,  1922. 

1916 — Howard  Vanderlip  McEldowney  and 
Miss  Pauline  Conner  Hubbard  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  June  23,  1921. 

1916 — Tohn  H.  Quirin  is  with  the  Paris 
branch  o'.  li.e  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
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1916 —  Elliot  Speer  and  Miss  Charlotte  Rose 
Welles  were  married  in  New  York  City,  March 
1,  1921. 

1916  —  George  Edward  Thompson  and  Miss 
Mildred  Leonard  were  married  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
June  28,  1921. 

1917 —  John  Kendrick  Converse  and  Miss 
Lollie  Mona  Knight  were  married  in  Andover, 
May  18,  1921. 

1917 — John  Franklin  Hager,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Henryetta  Brandebury  were  married  in  Hunting- 
son,  West  Virginia,  February  27,  1921. 

1917 — James  Sayre  Pickering  and  Miss  Alex- 
andra Margaret  Dunbar  were  married  in  Valley 
Cottage,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1921. 

1917 — Ruland  Thompson  and  Miss  Helen 
Galpin  Blake  were  mairied  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
November  28,  1921. 

1917  —  Herbert  Hawkes  Upton  and  Miss  Ellen 
Canfield  were  married  in  Douglas,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1921. 

1917 — William  Benson  Watkins  and  Miss 
Anita  Herron  were  married  in  Oakland,  Mass., 
April  21,  1921. 


1918 —  Robert  Treat  Knowles  and  Miss  Jane 
Whitney  Gray  were  married  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
June  18,  1921. 

1918  —  Arthur  Iginio  Teutonico  and  Miss 
Ellen  Lorraine  Gavin  were  married  in  Lawrence 
August  3,  1921. 

1919 —  Stanley  Morse  Cheney  and  Miss  Muriel 
Isabel  Wharton  weie  married  in  Webster,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1922. 

1919 — Milton  Dorland  Doyle  and  Miss  Marion 
Stires  Carpenter  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  October  22,  1921. 

1919 — Richard  William  Tierney,  Jr.  and 
Miss  Salome  Johnson  were  married  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1922. 

1919 —  Walter  Charles  Wicker  and  Miss  Irene 
Seaton  were  married  in  Quincy,  111.,  November 
20,  1920. 

1920 —  Hamilton  Keith  Smith  and  Miss  Gert- 
rude Marie  Wells  were  married  in  Southbridge, 
May  21,  1921. 

1920 — Edward  Edgerley  Stephenson  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Kirkpatrick  were  married  in  Dayton, 
O,  April  23,  1921. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  mid-summer  Bulletin  is  usually 
prepared  during  one  of  those  periods  of 
depression  which  follow  days  of  excite- 
ment. The  boys,  in  their  play  and  work, 
have  reached  the  inevitable  climax  of 
their  efforts;  roses  and  peonies  have 
made  a  colorful  and  fragrant  display  in 
Andover  gardens;  Commencement,  with 
its  incessant  stirring  of  busy  life  about 
the  campus,  has  crowned  the  year;  and 
then,  like  mists  at  sunrise,  the  visitors 
scatter,  the  tumult  dies  away,  the  flowers 
fade,  and  we  are  left  in  a  peace  so  pro- 
found that  we  seem  to  have  been  wander- 
ing in  a  feverish  delusion : — 

"Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music: — do  I  wake  or  sleep?" 

But  this  Commencement  has  left  no 
aftermath  of  melancholy.  It  was  not 
noisy,  nor  was  there  about  it  any  of  the 
blare  of  trumpets.  Perhaps,  because  it 
was  so  sedate  and  serious,  the  memory 
of  its  impressiveness  will  linger.  The 
most  significant  feature  was,  of  course, 
the  presentation  by  the  Fuller  family  to 
the  school  of  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower, — 
an  inspiring  ceremony,  with  a  noble 
address  by  Major  Churchill.   But,  aside 


from  this  solemn  dedication,  there  was, 
for  the  alumni,  the  opening  of  a  glimpse 
into  the  future  in  all  that  was  said, — 
and  said  so  well, —  by  Mr.  Walcott, 
Colonel  Murphy,  and  Principal  Stearns 
regarding  a  new  and  glorified  Andover, 
made  possible  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
graduates.  The  reunion  classes  re- 
turned, not  merely  to  stroll  to  the  old 
haunts  and  reminisce  about  ancient 
escapades,  but  also  to  see  what  changes 
are  to  come  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Hill.  The  comments  were  uniformly 
favorable.  And  we  are  sure  that,  when 
the  story  of  the  projected  development 
is  studied  by  the  readers  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, they  will  add  their  approval  of  the 
plan.  This  Commencement  has  opened 
for  Phillips  Academy  a  future  so  bright 
that  no  one  who  loves  the  school  can 
allow  himself  to  become  despondent. 


Under  the  heavy  corner  stone  of  the 
Memorial  Tower  was  placed  a  copper 
box,  packed  with  symbols  of  our  day 
and  generation.  As  we  laid  these  various 
articles  one  by  one  in  the  receptacle,  we 
could  not  resist  picturing  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  Phillips  Academy  princi- 
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pal,  two,  or  three,  or  even  five  hundred 
years  hence,  as,  after  the  granite  has 
crumbled,  he  lifts  the  cover  and  inspects 
the  relics  of  an  age  to  him  almost  pre- 
historic. Our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines he  may  decipher;  the  photographs 
will  amuse  him  by  their  quaintness;  our 
books  he  may  possibly  still  be  able  to 
read,  even  though  Mr.  Mencken's 
"American  language"  has  long  since 
superseded  the  uncouth  English  of 
Dickens  and  Hardy;  but  what  to  him 
will  be  a  leather-covered  sphere,  with 
the  mysterious  numerals  "15  to  2"  in- 
scribed upon  it?  What  will  he  make  of  a 
package  of  thin  cylindrical  objects  which 
we  know  as  a  world-famous  brand  of 
cigarettes?  Even  the  coins  of  1922  may 
be  so  much  worthless  metal,  fit  only  as 
museum  pieces.  That  dramatic  moment 
when  the  box  is  again  opened  might  well 
be  a  subject  for  Wells  or  Jules  Verne! 
But  fortunately  ideals  are  less  perishable. 
Granite  and  brick  may  turn  to  powder; 
customs  may  become  antiquated  and 
new  marvels  of  invention  replace  the  old ; 
but  the  real  strength  of  an  institution, — 
its  intellectual  aims  and  moral  force, — ■ 
is  undying.  The  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
will  outlast  even  the  tower  which  com- 
memorates it.  Much  of  what  now  seems 
permanent  in  our  social  organization  will 
have  disappeared  by  the  time  that 
copper  box  is  again  unsealed ;  but  the 
spirit  which  the  Tower  represents  will 
vanish  only  with  humanity  itself. 


In  a  year  certainly  not  conspicuous 
for  its  business  prosperity,  the  annual 
Alumni  Fund  campaign  has  gone  stead- 
ily towards  its  goal,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  announce  the  secur- 
ing of  nearly  the  entire  $15,000  set  as 
a  minimum.  The  number  of  contribu- 
tors is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year, 


but  this  slight  falling-off  is  compensated 
by  the  higher  average  of  gifts.  Distin- 
guished above  all  the  other  classes  is 
that  of  1892,  which,  through  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm of  its  agent,  Mr.  James  B. 
Neale,  turned  in  at  its  thirtieth  reunion 
nearly  $1800  to  the  Fund.  Other  excep- 
tional records  were  those  made  by  1863, 
1869,  1878,  1883,  1896,  and  1911.  Those 
who  have  generously  assisted  in  making 
the  Fund  what  it  is  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  additional  expense  in- 
volved in  repairing  the  trees  damaged  by 
last  winter's  ice-storm  can  be  entirely 
met  by  the  Alumni  Fund,  and  that,  in 
addition,  scholarships  to  a  considerable 
amount  have  been  provided  for  deserv- 
ing students.  The  liberal  subscriptions 
donated  by  Andover  men  will  also  make 
feasible  many  of  the  smaller  improve- 
ments on  Andover  Hill  which,  although 
necessary,  are  so  frequently  postponed 
because  of  the  lack  of  available  money. 
The  Bulletin  wishes  here  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  Trustees  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  various  Class 
Agents. 


The  recently  announced  alliance  be- 
tween Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  has 
more  than  a  passing  interest  for  Phillips 
Academy.  If  that  stern  autocrat,  Eli- 
phalet  Pearson,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  not  only  the  first  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy  but  also  the  first 
Professor  of  Natural  Theology  in  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  could  be 
reincarnated  to-day,  not  the  least  of  his 
disillusionments  would  come  when  he 
discovered  the  present  status  of  these 
two  institutions  which  he  helped  to 
establish.  They  were  long  intimately 
connected, —  in  fact,  administered  by 
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the  same  Board  of  Trustees, —  but  it 
was  usually  the  Seminary  which  was  the 
favored  child,  while  the  Academy  played 
the  joyless  part  of  Cinderella.  But 
Time's  revenges  are  not  easy  to  predict. 
Now  the  Academy  occupies  Andover 
Hill  alone;  and  the  Seminary,  read- 
justed in  spirit  to  the  liberality  of  a  more 
tolerant  age,  finds  itself  in  Cambridge 
and  allied  to  that  very  Harvard  the 
freedom  of  whose  doctrines  it  was  organ- 
ized to  combat.  The  Seminary  has 
indeed  had  an  interesting  history.  It 
stood  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
bulwark  against  radicalism,  until  the 
very  doctrines  which  it  at  first  had 
fought  became  the  conservatism  of  a 
more  modern  era.  Its  original  theology, 
• —  or  rather  the  theology  of  its  Found- 
ers,—  lost  its  force;  and  it  was  left  with 
the  choice  of  either  perishing  from  inani- 
tion or  changing  its  location.  This  latter 
course,  very  fortunately,  was  chosen. 
Associated  with  Harvard,  and  with  the 
broad-minded  leadership  which  it  now 
has,  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
will  doubtless  revive  its  ancient  power 
for  good  in  the  world. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two 
of  the  five  Potter  Prize  speakers  under- 
took to  protest  against  the  charges  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  brought  against 
the  manners  and  morals  of  their  genera- 
tion. These  young  men  are  just  a  trifle 
weary  of  dyspeptic  critics  who,  believing 
that  one  swallow  makes  a  summer, 
seize  upon  isolated  cases  of  discourtesy 
or  indiscretion  and  then  proceed  to  in- 
dict the  girlhood  and  boyhood  of  our 
time.  We  cannot  blame  our  sons  for 
showing  a  bit  of  temper  in  responding 
to  these  censors  who  are  so  conscientious 
in  their  self-imposed  task  of  proving  that 
the  world  is  steadily  getting  worse. 
These  pessimists  need,  above  all,  a  good 


memory,  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  an 
appreciation  of  humor;  and  most  of 
them  have  none  of  these  qualities.  Of 
course,  as  Stevenson  points  out  in  his 
famous  essay,  youth  and  age  will  always 
be  somewhat  at  variance;  but  the  ex- 
uberance of  sixteen  is  probably  less  to 
be  deplored  than  the  intolerance  of 
sixty.  It  is,  moreover,  significant  of  a 
change  that  is  coming  over  public 
opinion  that  both  Colonel  Murphy  and 
Dr.  Stearns  took  occasion  at  Commence- 
ment to  defend  the  youngsters.  It  is 
our  conviction,  based  upon  some  experi- 
ence with  American  boys,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  average  graduating  class  in 
this  period  think  more  clearly,  act  more 
decorously,  and  live  more  cleanly  than 
did  their  fathers  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We  feel  certain,  furthermore,  that 
a  reaction  against  unfair  criticism  is 
already  here,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  youth  will  find  supporters  in 
every  older  man  who  has  preserved 
fairness  of  mind  and  freshness  of  spirit. 


All  over  the  land  this  spring  baccalau- 
reate preachers  and  class-day  orators, 
the  former  of  the  "Older  Generation," 
the  latter  of  the  "Younger,"  have  been 
ominously  hurling  ultimatums  at  each 
other.  Why?  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
from  the  secret  agents  we  employ  to 
study  the  ratiocinations  of  the  people  we 
believe  stand  for  something  in  their  com- 
munities, there  is  no  imminent  danger  of 
a  bloody  generation-conflict.  Just  what 
are  these  generations,  anyway?  And 
when  does  a  person  pass  from  one  to  the 
other?  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  a  "right- 
thinker"  in  his  early  forties,  is  contin- 
ually attacked  by  the  intellectuals  for 
his  mid-Victorian  puritanism;  Upton 
Sinclair,  a  "  forward  -looker"  in  his 
fifties,  is  hailed  by  most  radicals  as  a 
prophet  of  vigorous  youth.  Timothy 
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Dwight  of  Yale,  for  all  his  years,  is 
younger  in  his  enthusiasms  and  preju- 
dices than  many  an  eighteen-year-old 
cynic  of  Phillips  Academy.  Before  next 
June  thousands  will  have  crawled  over 
or  under  the  intangible,  ever-moving 
generation-fence.  God  grant  they  will 
remember  the  young  teacher  who  prayed 
forgiveness,  when  he  entered  his  dormi- 
tory on  the  first  night  of  school,  for  all 
the  noise  he  had  once  made  himself. 
Honest  men  and  women  will  never  care 
to  break  lances  or  cross  unbated  swords 
with  the  boys  and  girls  they  were  like  — 
only  yesterday. 


The  relations  between  Andover  and 
Exeter  have  this  year  been  exceptionally 
pleasant.  The  recent  visit  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  Hampshire  school  to  Andover 
was  a  delightful  occasion;  the  teachers 
of  the  two  academies  played  together, 
ate  together,  and  talked  together,  like 
friends  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
cause.  In  the  annual  spring  contests 
between  the  schools,  each  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  excellent  athletes,  but  the 
rivalry  was  keen,  and  good  sportsman- 
ship resulted.  The  track  meet  was  a 
clean  victory  for  Exeter,  after  a  hard- 
fought  contest;  the  baseball  game, 
while  more  one-sided,  was  nevertheless 
won  by  Andover  in  the  fairest  kind  of 
play.  Thus  the  vicissitudes  of  fate 
gave  each  a  chance  for  a  celebration. 
On  the  whole,  the  athletic  honors  for  the 
year  remain  fairly  even :  Exeter  has  won 
in  football,  basketball,  and  track;  An- 
dover in  hockey,  baseball,  and  tennis. 


The  announcement  of  a  new  baseball 
cage  and  indoor  athletic  field  is  one  which 
will  gratify  devotees  of  good  sportsman- 
ship and  physical  health.    The  donors, 


Mr.  George  B.  Case,  '90,  and  his  family, 
hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  center  for 
winter  games  of  every  sort,  and  will  thus 
help  to  promote  sound  manhood  among 
the  undergraduates.  Located  near  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  playing  fields,  it 
will  add  greatly  to  the  existing  facilities 
for  exercise  and  recreation.  It  is  fitting 
that  it  should  be  so.  George  Bowen 
Case,  Jr.,  in  whose  memory  the  cage  is 
being  given,  was  an  outstanding  example 
to  his  boy  friends  of  clean  and  joyous 
living,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  more 
sincerely  missed  from  the  student  body. 
The  new  building  will  serve  to  perpetuate 
his  name  at  the  school  which  he  so  dearly 
loved  and  whose  ideals  he  so  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  his  two  years  on  Andover 
Hill. 


Through  the  resignation  of  Markham 
Winslow  Stackpole,  after  fifteen  years 
of  service  as  School  Minister,  Phillips  j 
Academy  suffers  an  almost  irreparable  | 
loss.  He  brought  to  the  religious  life  of 
the  institution  the  influence  of  his  own 
liberal  and  tolerant  spirit;  he  took  part, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  town,  in  nearly  all  of 
its  philanthropic  enterprises;  as  a  coun- 
sellor and  guide  to  many,  he  was  a 
positive  moral  force  in  the  community. 
His  brilliant  war  record  as  Chaplain  of 
the  102d  Field  Artillery,  so  recent  as  to 
be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  Andover 
alumni,  showed  his  patriotism  and  won 
him  a  richly  deserved  Croix  de  Guerre. 
As  a  man,  he  has  been  faithful,  high- 
minded,  intelligent,  and  fearless, — one 
of  that  group 

"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  play  what  stop  she  please." 

His  warm  hospitality,  his  dignified  pres- 
ence at  public  gatherings,  and  his  strong 
personality  will  be  keenly  missed  by  J 
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countless  friends.  The  Bulletin  regrets 
his  resignation,  but  wishes  him  and  his 
family  "God-Speed"  wherever  their  lot 
may  carry  them. 


The  Bulletin  extends  to  Alfred  Ernest 
Stearns  its  heartiest  congratulations  on 
the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year  as 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy.  His 
administration  has  been  a  time  when 
hopes  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  have  come  true. 
Possibly  we  are  now  too  near  it  to  judge 


it  with  absolute  fairness.  Events  have 
been  moving  very  rapidly  of  late,  and 
there  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
quiet  meditation.  But  we  are  sure  that 
posterity  will  look  back  upon  these  last 
two  decades  as  a  period  of  consistent 
development  and  unparalleled  prosperity. 
Dr.  Stearns's  high  reputation  in  the  edu- 
cational world  to-day  is  based  not  only 
on  his  personality  but  upon  his  definite 
achievement.  Andover  is  fortunate  in 
having  its  destinies  guided  at  this 
momentous  hour  by  experienced  hands. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Phillips  Academy  closed  its  one  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  year  with  its  usual  program 
of  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  graduation  of 
the  Senior  Class.  The  heavy  rain-storm  which 
has  become  almost  a  tradition  of  Baccalaure- 
ate Sunday  began  at  noon  on  Sunday,  June  11; 
and  the  Seniors,  led  by  Professor  Allen  R. 
Benner,  marched  in  raincoats  and  oilskins 
from  Brechin  Hall  down  the  Elm  Arch  to  the 


Chapel,  through  an  atmosphere  which  did  not 
encourage  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Reverend  William 
Plummer  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City, 
his  text  being  taken  from  James  II,  12: — 
"So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  men  that  are  to  be 
judged  by  a  law  of  liberty."  The  sermon  in 
full  was  as  follows: — 


DR.  MERRILL'S  SERMON 


What  is  the  real  end  of  education? 

Those  who  are  thoughtful  about  the  matter 
would  doubtless  say  that  the  end  of  education 
is  to  fit  youth  to  live  well  in  the  place  and  time 
in  which  it  must  live  its  life.  It  is  vital  then 
to  see  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in 
which  you  young  men  must  live  your  life  and 
do  your  work.  It  can  be  put  in  a  word.  You 
are  going  to  live  and  work  in  a  free  age.  We 
are  rapidly  moving  out  from  the  shadow  of 
authority  into  the  light  of  liberty.  We  are 
pulling  down  one  by  one  the  pretensions  of 
established  institutions  and  authoritative 
codes.  We  are  serving  notice  on  them  that  we 
purpose  to  live  a  free  life,  no  longer  bound  by 
any  restrictions  which  do  not  appeal  to  us  as 
reasonable  and  justified. 

Liberty  is  having  its  way,  all  along  the  line 
of  our  common  life.  Rules,  principles,  stand- 
ards, institutions,  hitherto  unquestioned  as  to 
their  right  to  command  us,  are  now  being 
challenged  in  the  name  of  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  be  absolutely  free.    One  of  the 


most  significant  facts  of  our  time  is  the  lapse 
of  authority,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  our  time  is  to  find  an  adequate  substitute 
for  authority.  We  need  an  unlimited  supply 
of  men  and  women  who  can  function  well  in  a 
free  age. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  we  are  moving 
fast  and  far  toward  freedom.  Autocratic  and 
unreasonable  authority  is  not  only  on  the  de- 
fensive, it  is  on  the  retreat  from  its  last  line  of 
trenches.  The  achievement  of  political  liberty, 
foreshadowed  in  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  England,  strongly  begun  by  the 
American  and  French  revolutions,  has  received 
in  our  time  an  amazing  impetus.  The  nine- 
teenth century  will  stand  out  in  history  as  the 
era  in  which  established  political  autocracy 
yielded  slowly  and  stubbornly  to  advancing 
democracy,  until  its  defeat  was  decisive. 

Equally  plain  is  the  weakening  of  authority 
in  the  church.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
position  of  Hildebrand  and  that  of  the  present 
Pope,  or  between  the  authority  of  the  ministers 
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in  the  early  days  of  New  England  when  the 
right  to  vote  was  restricted  to  church  members, 
and  the  church  of  to-day,  which  has  frankly 
abandoned  all  attempt  to  impose  regulations 
by  any  force  save  the  force  of  reason  and  con- 
science. 

Just  as  obvious,  and  even  more  serious,  is 
the  lapse  of  authority  in  the  realm  of  our  com- 
mon standards  of  art  and  conduct  and  thought. 
It  was  a  precise  and  well  arranged  little  world 
in  which  our  fathers  lived  and  had  their  being. 
Shelley  was  looked  on  with  horror  as  an  atheist 
and  a  radical.  Were  he  living  to-day  with  the 
same  set  of  opinions,  he  would  be  classed  by 
some  as  a  conservative.  To  rebel  against 
traditions  was  a  very  serious  thing  in  those 
days;  it  has  come  to  be  a  commonplace. 

In  one  of  Sienkievicz's  incomparable  tales 
from  Polish  history,  a  company  of  captives,  in 
the  custody  of  a  simple-minded  captain,  are 
scheming  how  to  make  their  escape.  Obvious- 
ly, the  best  way  is  to  win  over  their  guard. 
One  proposes  force,  another  reason,  but  shrewd 
old  Zagloba  finds  the  right  way  in  the  mere 
assertion  of  authority.  With  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, he  informs  the  dazed  and  bewildered 
guard  that  he  is  his  uncle,  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  due  respect  and  obedience.  Then 
quietly  and  firmly  he  says,  "It  is  required," 
and  the  soldier  salutes  and  obeys.  The  mass 
of  men  were  just  like  that  soldier  not  so  very 
long  ago.  They  were  ready  to  yield  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  self-assertive  authority. 
There  is  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  Mr.  Dooley's  remark,  "I'll  believe  anything, 
if  ye'll  only  tell  it  to  me  often  enough." 

But  now  fo~  the  mass  of  men,  this  has  ceased 
to  work.  The  temper  of  our  day  demands  a 
reason.  It  resents  and  challenges  attempts  to 
exert  authority.  Old  sanctions  are  gone.  The 
average  man  or  woman  cares  little  or  nothing 
for  threats  or  promises  attached  to  statements 
of  religious  faith,  or  to  codes  of  conduct. 
Dante  enforced  the  religious  beliefs  of  his  day 
with  pictures  of  a  very  real  heaven  and  hell; 
the  reality  has  gone  from  those  pictures  for 
most  people  to-day. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  all  this  process 
whereby  authority  has  given  way,  and  a  man 
stands  out  in  the  sunlight,  determined  to 
decide  for  himself?  Let  us  not  lament  the 
change,  or  doubt  its  value.  It  is  natural, 
inevitable,  glorious.  Better  all  the  perils  of 
liberty  than  any  system  of  imposed  authority. 
Better  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  than  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  Better  all  the  sects  of 
Protestantism,  than  the  rigid  uniformity  of 
the  ancient  Church.  Every  American  should 
be  ready  to  join  in  John  Hay's  great  apostro- 
phe to  liberty, 


"  So  all  in  vain  will  timorous  ones  essay 
To  set  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Liberty; 
For  Freedom  is  its  own  eternal  law. 
And  ever  in  thine  eyes,  O  Liberty, 
Shines  that  high  light  whereby  the  world  is 
saved, 

And  though  thou  slay  us,  we  will  trust  in  thee." 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  done  than 
to  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  a  larger  liberty. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  that  an  age  of  freedom 
shall  find  men  and  women  worthy  to  live  in  it. 
Somehow  we  must  find  the  moral  equivalent 
of  authority.  We  are  always  moving  out  care- 
lessly into  some  newly  won  freedom  with 
shouts  and  hurrahs,  only  to  awaken  to  a  pain- 
ful realization  that  we  are  not  ready  for  it,  nor 
worthy  of  it.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  made  the 
black  man  free;  but  a  half  century  leaves  the 
problem  of  the  freedman  still  unsolved. 

There  is  a  country  to  the  south  of  us  which, 
many  years  ago,  in  a  heroic  struggle,  threw 
off  the  Old  World's  authority,  and  proclaimed 
its  independence.  Has  Mexico  justified  as 
yet  her  claim  to  be  free?  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
China  cast  out  her  despots,  and  became  a 
republic.  Was  the  problem  solved?  Can  we 
not  see  that  it  never  will  be  solved  until  the 
Chinese  people  are  ready  for  freedom?  The 
worst  social  chaos  of  our  time  is  in  Russia. 
When  was  there  ever  such  rejoicing,  such  ex- 
ultant hopefulness,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Russian  Revolution?   Has  it  meant  freedom? 

Unless  a  man  will  govern  himself,  and  unless 
a  race  can  govern  itself,  there  must  be  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  that  man  or  that  race. 
Easy  enough  to  shout  for  joy  when  the  sceptre 
is  snatched  from  the  autocrat,  and  the  throne 
is  trundled  off  to  the  store-room.  But  unless 
the  mass  of  men  are  ready  for  self-government 
and  free  service  of  the  common  good,  it  is  but 
a  short  time  before  the  throne  is  back  in  its 
place  again,  and  the  strongest  man  is  sitting 
on  it  with  authority  more  absolute  than  ever. 

You  are  done  with  authority,  you  say:  you 
no  longer  find  in  the  Bible  the  literal  word  of 
God,  commanding  your  soul;  you  no  longer 
yield  unquestioning  submission  to  the  social 
standards  of  the  past;  you  will  judge  for  your- 
self; you  will  do  as  you  please;  you  "sit  as 
God,  holding  no  form  of  creed  but  contem- 
plating all."  Very  well;  but  what  have  you 
in  the  place  of  all  these?  For  these  be- 
liefs had  their  uses.  There  was  something 
your  mother  found  in  her  Bible  that  was  very 
precious  and  worth  while,  and  that  made  her 
worth  while  to  the  community.  Your  father's 
creed  carried  him  strongly  through  deep 
waters.  The  traditional  code  of  social  con- 
duct kept  many  a  man's  life  respectable,  at 
least  outwardly.  The  Sabbath  law,  which 
you  lightly  lay  aside,  made  for  righteousness  3 
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and  family  integrity,  and  personal  strength 
of  character.    What  have  you  in  their  place? 

I  tell  you  it  is  high  time  we  citizens  of  a 
free  age  were  awakening  to  the  serious  obliga- 
tions of  liberty;  time  we  were  realizing  that 
the  lapse  of  imposed  authority  puts  on  us 
burdens  as  much  heavier  than  those  our  fathers 
bore  as  the  cares  of  a  man  are  weightier  than 
the  burdens  of  a  youth. 

"So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  men  that  are 
to  be  judged  by  a  law  of  liberty."  There  is 
the  message  we  must  heed.  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  stand  erect  and  say,  "I  am  free," 
but  it  is  a  fearfully  solemn  thing  to  do.  For 
instantly  you  subject  yourself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  hardest  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  liberty. 
Phillips  Brooks  has  graphically  pictured  the 
working  of  that  law.  He  imagines  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment;  the  Judge  sits  on  his  throne; 
and  all  souls  are  gathered  before  Him  to  meet 
their  doom.  What  is  the  judgment?  No 
word  of  condemnation,  no  sentence;  no  fixed 
fate.  The  Judge  simply  raises  his  hand  and 
instantly  all  constraint  is  removed  from  every 
soul;  it  is  free  to  do  as  it  will,  to  go  where  it 
pleases,  unhampered  by  any  external  pressure, 
or  imposed  authority.  And  instantly,  in- 
evitably, the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  exposed, 
and  every  soul  goes  to  its  own  place,  judged 
by  the  law  of  liberty.  It  is  a  tremendously 
solemn  question  to  put  to  one's  own  soul, 
"What  would  I  do,  if  I  were  left  absolutely 
free  to  do  as  I  liked?" 

Not  in  some  final  Day  of  Judgment  only, 
but  to-day,  on  earth,  we  are  being  judged  by 
the  law  of  liberty.  Other  laws  have  lost  their 
force;  but  that  terrible,  inexorable,  inescapable 
law  confronts  us  more  sternly  than  ever.  Do 
you  not  see  that,  for  every  atom  of  authority 
removed  from  us  and  from  our  world,  a  new 
greatness  of  character  must  come  in  the 
average  man,  a  new  moral  responsibility,  a 
new  trustworthiness,  an  access  of  free  loyalty 
to  righteousness  and  truth,  a  new  grace  of 
self-control;  else  freedom  means  disaster  to 
the  soul  and  to  society. 

The  great,  immediate,  urgent  need  of  this 
free  age  can  be  met  only  through  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  right  sort  of  character  through 
men  and  women  fit  for  freedom. 

That  means  men  and  women  governed  by 
reason,  not  by  prejudice,  open-minded  to  old 
and  new,  to  friend  and  foe.  It  means  men 
and  women  self-controlled  and  self-directed, 
able  to  govern  their  impulses,  able  to  set  their 
higher  natures  above  the  lower  without 
external  pressure.  He  only  is  safe  without 
law  who  does  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law.  What  a  reflection  on  human 
nature  that,  when  we  say  of  a  man,  "He  is  a 
law  unto  himself,"  we  imply  that  the  man  is 
reckless  and  harmful.    Yet  the  lapse  of  ex- 


ternal authority  demands  men  who  can  be 
each  "a  law  unto  himself,"  and  society  be  the 
richer  and  more  secure  thereby.  It  calls  for 
men  and  women  of  great  loyalty,  capable  of 
large  faiths  and  compelling  enthusiasms, 
cheerfully  and  freely  volunteering  in  the  very 
causes  whose  right  to  draft  them  into  service 
they  have  strongly  resisted.  In  short,  if 
freedom  is  to  be  secure  and  strong,  there  must 
be  many  men  and  women  who  will  do  freely 
and  of  their  own  motion  what  authority  made 
men  do  in  olden  days. 

It  is  the  strength  of  autocracy  that  it  can 
succeed  with  but  a  little  group  of  its  own  men, 
or  even  with  a  single  Napoleon.  It  is  the 
weakness  of  freedom,  of  spiritual  authority, 
that  it  depends  on  every  man.  But  that  is 
also  its  glory.  This  great  and  wonderful 
promise  of  freedom,  of  democracy  in  the  state, 
and  spiritual  reality  in  the  church,  and 
brotherhood  in  society,  cannot  be  fulfilled 
unless  you,  every  man,  are  the  sort  of  man 
the  age  needs.  We  must  have  men  who  neither 
fear  the  future  nor  forget  the  past;  men  who 
can  subordinate  private  advantage  to  public 
good;  men  of  automatic  conscience,  able  to 
steer  a  straight  moral  course  over  an  un- 
charted sea  by  the  stars  and  the  compass; 
men  reasonable,  righteous,  loyal,  and  self- 
controlled.  For  above  all  the  other  many  and 
varied  needs  of  this  strange  and  groping  age 
of  ours,  needs  painful  and  sharp  and  sore, 
rises  this  one  great  dominating  demand  for 
men  of  the  right  sort,  characters  fit  to  be  free, 
who  can  be  turned  loose  without  running 
wild,  to  whom  the  slackening  of  external 
control  means  simply  the  growing  joy  of  self- 
control. 

And  that  means,  does  it  not,  that  what  we 
need  is  men  of  God?  Laurence  Oliphant  put 
it  in  a  terse  phrase  when  he  said  that  the  great 
need  of  the  time  is  for  "spiritually  minded 
men  of  the  world."  Friends,  I  stand  here 
to-day,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful modern  world  in  which  He  has  placed  us, 
to  remind  you  and  myself,  that  the  supreme 
need  of  our  time  is  religion.  For,  amid  all 
man's  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions, 
he  has  found  but  one  force  that  could  trans- 
form or  strengthen  character,  that  could  lay 
hold  of  a  man  in  the  secret  places  of  his  spirit 
and  make  him  what  he  ought  to  be.  And 
that  force  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Back  in  the  ages  of  authority,  when  a 
few  strong  men  decided  the  course  of  the 
world's  life,  religion  for  the  mass  may  have 
been  less  necessary.  It  was  sufficient  to  pray, 
"Give  the  king  Thy  judgments,  0  God;  and 
Thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son."  But 
a  new  prayer  is  needed  to-day:  "Give  the 
people  thy  judgments,  0  God,  and  Thy 
righteousness  unto  all  the  children  of  the 
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people."  For,  when  the  outcome  and  conduct 
of  the  common  life  rest  upon  the  self-deter- 
mined action  of  every  man,  every  man  must 
somehow  find  God  really  for  himself,  that 
into  his  soul  may  come  the  controlling  power  of 
a  self-acting  conscience.  I  declare  that  until  you 
so  find  God  for  yourself  you  are  not  fit  to  live 
in  an  age  of  freedom.  The  moral  demands 
of  such  a  time  as  this  drive  us  back  to  God. 

This  is  the  plea  I  would  make,  the  call  I 
would  voice,  to  you  young  men,  that  you  shall 
take  your  place  quietly  but  aggressively, 
definitely,  positively,  among  the  religious 
forces  of  our  country.  And  I  mean  the  forces 
organized  in  the  church.  If  any  of  you  object 
that  the  church  still  lingers  in  the  shadows  of 
the  dead  past,  still  calls  for  submission  to 
authority,  still  holds  up  a  Bible  and  creed  to 
which  you  must  blindly  submit,  or  stay  out- 
side, I  make  three  blunt  answers:  the  first 
is  that  you  do  not  know  the  church  of  to-day; 
it  is  moving  on,  slowly  perhaps,  but  really 
and  gladly,  into  the  new  light  of  freedom, 
where  the  only  authority  is  that  of  the  spirit; 
it  welcomes  into  its  fellowship  and  work  all 
who  love  God  and  want  to  do  His  will  on 
earth.  The  second  answer  is  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  church  is  lagging  behind,  and  failing 
to  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  leader  which  the 
times  demand,  that  very  condition  is  a  call 
for  your  service.  There  is  nothing  more 
needed  than  that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  alive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
to-day  shall  become  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of 
the  church.  And  the  third  answer  is 
that,  if  some  of  you  still  find  yourselves  aloof 
from  the  religious  life  of  the  community  as 
organized  in  the  church,  that  fact  need  not 
shut  you  off  from  God.  Find  God  for  your- 
self, win  for  and  in  your  own  soul  the  secret 
of  poise  and  self-control  which  comes  only 
through  His  presence.  There  had  to  be  men 
who  found  God  for  themselves  before  there 
was  church  or  Bible.  In  the  church  if  you 
can,  out  of  the  church  if  you  must,  see  to  it 
that  your  life  helps  supply  the  deep,  vital 
need  of  the  present  age,  the  need  of  pervasive, 
controlling  faith  in  the  living  God.  The  great 
realities  of  the  religious  life  still  stand;  rather 
let  us  say  they  are  moving  on  steadily,  with 
the  advance  of  humanity.  It  may  easily 
seem  to  many  an  earnest  youth  to-day  that, 
as  the  shell  of  imposed  belief  and  custom 
which  protected  his  immaturity  has  crumbled 
and  dissolved,  somehow  the  Bible  and  Christ 
and  the  church  have  gone  with  the  beliefs 
and  habits  of  mind  through  which  they  first 
came  to  him.  Look  again  at  the  Bible,  openly 
and  freely,  and  you  find  it  offering  itself  as  an 
inspiring  record  of  how  men  found  God  and 
found  strength  and  joy  in  Him,  a  textbook  of 


the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Look  again  at  the 
church,  come  close  to  its  life,  and  you  will 
wonder  and  rejoice  at  the  fresh  vigor  that 
beats  and  works  in  the  old  body;  you  find  the 
church  more  and  more  turning  its  energies 
into  real  service  of  the  souls  and  bodies,  the 
social  groups  and  communities  of  men.  Come 
clo.er  to  Christ;  know  Him  for  yourself;  you 
will  see  in  Him  the  Leader  of  that  very 
advance  of  freedom  and  democracy  and 
brotherhood  in  which  your  soul  rejoices.  The 
real  truth  is  that  all  this  spirit  of  freedom, 
this  new  insistence  on  the  rights  of  individual 
judgment,  is  but  a  rediscovery  of  what  the 
Bible  and  the  church  and  the  Spirit  have  been 
trying  to  say  to  men  through  the  ages.  True 
religion  and  true  freedom  are  inseparable. 
The  call  of  Christ  is  the  call  to  self-control. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  this  word 
which  I  bring  to  you  is  not  merely  a  text  from 
the  Bible;  it  is  the  appeal  of  the  world  that  is 
waiting  for  you,  the  call  of  the  age  in  which 
you  are  to  live  out  your  life;  it  is  the  word  of 
the  living  God  to  your  living  souls:  "So  speak 
ye,  and  so  do,  as  men  that  are  to  be  judged  by 
a  law  of  liberty."  Can  you  stand  that  test? 
Is  your  spirit,  your  self-control,  your  loyalty, 
your  steadfastness,  as  much  deeper  and 
stronger  than  that  of  your  fathers  and  mothers, 
as  the  demands  of  this  free  age  are  more 
searching  than  the  demands  of  their  day?  It 
is  a  solemn  privilege  and  joy  to  move  up  out 
of  childhood  into  maturity.  But  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  come  to  the  years  of  maturity  without 
coming  to  self-directed  manhood. 

Whatever  else  you  may  be  or  fail  to  be,  I 
beseech  you  do  not  fail  to  be  men  of  God. 
That  is  what  the  world  of  to-day,  your  world, 
needs  most.  "There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God  whose  name  was  John."  In  those  few 
simple  words  is  summed  up  a  great  movement 
in  religious  history.  In  similar  words  might 
be  summed  up  all  significant  movements  and 
achievements.  The  whole  of  Christianity 
may  be  put  in  a  sentence:  "There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God  whose  name  was  Jesus." 
Whatever  form  your  life  in  the  world  may 
take,  whatever  the  kind  of  service  you  may 
render,  let  God  send  you  into  it,  as  He  sent 
Jesus;  then  you  shall  be  strong  and  steadfast 
and  useful,  a  true  citizen  of  a  free  age. 

"A  creed  is  a  rod, 
And  a  crown  is  of  night; 
But  this  thing  is  God 
To  be  man  with  thy  might; 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit 
And  live  out  thy  life  as  the  light." 

You  are  going  out  into  a  world  to  which 
God  is  entrusting,  as  He  has  not  to  any 
previous  age,   the  glorious  but    terrible  re- 
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sponsibility  of  freedom,  a  world  from  which, 
rapidly,  one  by  one,  the  external  constraints 
are  being  removed  which,  in  past  days,  while 
they  hampered,  yet  served  to  keep  individuals 
and  society  within  bounds.  May  you  be  fit 
citizens  and  leaders  of  such  an  age,  through 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
through  that  self-control,  that  God-control, 
which  makes  external  constraint  needless. 
"If  therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed."  So  may  you,  as  free 
companions  and  servants  of  God  our  Father 
and  Christ  our  Master,  help  to  bring  the  day 
when  "the  creation  itself  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God."  Amen. 


On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  14,  in 
the  Stone  Chapel,  was  held  the  annual  contest 
for  the  Potter  prizes  in  original  declamation, 
open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
received  diplomas.  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  the  presiding  officer,  announced  the 
speakers  as  follows: 

Music 

Howard  Finney,  Jr.        Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

In  Defense  of  My  Generation 
Donald  Grover  Petersham 

The  Spirit  of  Adventure 
Everett  Stearns  Noble  Denver,  Colo. 

The  French  and  English  Policies  at  Genoa 

Music 

Benjamin  Crawford  Cutler  Andover 

The  Greatness  of  Grant 
Donald  Spencer  Cambridge 
The  Younger  Generation 
Music 
Award  of  the  Judges 
Charles  Asa  Clough,  Jr.,  Piano 

Messrs.  Carlton  C.  Kimball,  Andrew  Lawrie, 
and  John  C.  Angus,  ■ —  all  of  Andover,  — ■ 
who  acted  as  judges,  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  thirty  dollars  to  Donald  Spencer  and  the 
second  of  twenty  dollars  to  Everett  Stearns 
Noble. 

Under  threatening  skies,  the  Seniors  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  Borden  Gymnasium 
on  Thursday  afternoon  for  the  Class  Day 
exercises.  The  committee  in  charge  was 
composed  of  James  Mattocks  White  (Chair- 
man), Oliver  Drayton  Feiguson,  James 
Southworth  Moon,  Thoi  ",s  Hale,  3d,  and 
John  Eugene  Deignan.  r,"he  program  as 
carried  out  consisted  01  the  Clas;  His- 
tory,  by   Charles   Asa   Clough,   Jr.;  the 


Class  Oration,  by  Donald  Spencer;  the 
Class  Poem,  by  Donald  Eaton  Carr;  and  the 
Class  Prophecy,  by  George  Baker  Atwood. 
The  speakers  made  a  deliberate  effort  this 
year  to  avoid  the  stilted  platitudes  which  so 
frequently  characterize  such  occasions,  and 
succeeded  remarkably  well.  Following  the 
exercises,  the  class  ivy  was  duly  planted,  and 
the  trowel  was  transferred  by  Robert  Gray 
Allen,  president  of  the  Senior  Class,  to 
Waller  Beall  Booth,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Upper  Middlers. 

At  three-thirty,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Princi- 
pal's house,  Dr.  Stearns  gave  a  reception  to 
Seniors  and  their  families,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  their  wives,  and  members  of  re- 
union classes.  In  the  receiving  line  were  Miss- 
Grace  Clemons,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Wallace. 

At  five-fifteen,  after  the  Principal's  recep- 
tion, Mr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  gave  a  recital  on  the 
William  C.  Egleston  Memorial  Organ  in  the 
Chapel.  In  the  evening  the  combined  musical 
clubs  of  Phillips  Academy  gave  a  concert  in 
the  Chapel,  the  program  including  selections 
by  the  mandolin  club,  the  glee  club,  and  the 
orchestra,  a  flute  solo  by  Gerald  Woodruff, 
and  several  recitations  by  Francis  Verigan  of 
Hampton,  Virginia. 

Fortunately  the  actual  Commencement 
Day,  Friday,  June  16,  dawned  clear  and 
warm.  The  usual  procession  of  Seniors,  fac- 
ulty, graduates,  trustees,  and  guests  moved 
languidly  to  Brechin  Hall,  headed  by  the 
band,  and  then,  with  a  rather  more  successful 
attempt  to  keep  time,  marched  through  the 
Elm  Arch  to  the  Chapel.  Here,  after  a  prayer 
by  Principal  Stearns,  the  candidates  for  the 
Cum  Laude  Society,- —  nine  in  number,- —  were 
formally  presented  by  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips. 
The  names  of  those  thus  initiated  were  as 
follows : — 

Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Valley  City,  N. 
D.;  Eugene  Edward  Blazier,  Jr.,  of  Portland, 
Oregon;  Charles  Bingham  Collins  of  Cortland, 
New  York;  Joseph  Goodman,  Jr.,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Thomas  Hale,  3d,  of  Yonkers, 
New  York;  William  Plummer  Lowell  of  New- 
buryport;  Edward  Clarence  Mack  of  New 
York  City;  William  Alton  Riley  of  North 
Attleboro;  Thomas  Smitham  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pennsylvania;  from  the  class  of  1921: 
George  Chadbourne  Taylor  of  Pelham,  New 
York;  Charles  Ha  tings  Willard  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Professor 
John  Mason  Tyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Amherst 
College,  who  was  formerly  for  a  period  of  a 
year  a  teacher  at  Phillips  Academy. 
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PROFESSOR  TYLER'S  ADDRESS 


Within  less  than  fifty  years  of  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  what  had  been  frontier  for 
more  than  150  years  was  dotted  with  acade- 
mies; a  marvellous  achievement.  Here  on 
Andover  Hill  in  1778,  one  year  after  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne,  and  three  years  before  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  Phillips  Academy  was 
opened.  Here  an  apostolic  succession  of  great 
souls  have  labored.  It  has  been  a  home  of 
pioneers  on  the  frontiers  of  spiritual  progress. 
They  have  created  and  left  here  an  atmosphere 
of  brave  adventure     If  we  should  hold  our 


peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out.  You  have 
become  infected  with  this  tradition;  it  is  the 
best  part  of  your  education. 

You  young  men  are  rebels  against  the  tra- 
ditions of  your  immediate  past,  against  the 
thoughts  and  habits,  the  conventions  and 
spirit  of  my  generation.  I  do  not  blame  you, 
and  would  not  have  it  otherwise;  and  con- 
gratulate you  and  wish  you  God-speed.  You 
will  be  worthy  rebels  and  compel  our  ad- 
miration. The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  rebel. 
You  are  frank  and  almost  angry  rebels  be- 
cause you  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed 


dreams.  And  they  are  the  most  enduring 
things  in  the  world,  just  as  life  has  seen  and 
outlived  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  "ever- 
lasting" hills.  They  are  the  product  of  evo- 
lution, of  the  onrush  of  life  toward  better 
things:  sprung  from  the  experience  of  countless 
struggling  generations.  They  are  the  essence 
of  the  adventurous  life,  what  inspires,  impels 
and  guides  it:  and  make  it  worth  living. 

Says  Professor  William  James,  "In  all  ages 
the  man  whose  determinations  are  swayed  by 
reference  to  the  most  distant  end  has  been 
held  to  possess  the  highest  intelligence.  The 
tramp  who  lives  from  hour  to  hour;  the 
Bohemian  whose  engagements  are  from  day 


to  day;  the  bachelor  who  builds  for  a  single 
life;  the  father  who  acts  for  another  genera- 
tion; the  patriot  who  thinks  of  a  whole  com- 
munity and  many  generations;  and  finally  the 
philosopher  and  saint  whose  cares  are  for 
humanity  and  eternity  —  these  range  them- 
selves in  an  unbroken  hierarchy."  The  man 
who  is  possessed  by  a  faith  worth  having  and 
embraces  a  promise  afar  off  and  dies  without 
receiving  it,  because  it  is  too  big  for  the  span 
of  human  life, —  he  is  the  only  man  who  really 
leads  a  man's  life.  This  is  the  story  of  Evo- 
lution, endless  struggle  toward  a  distant,  dim, 
and  ever-receding  goal. 

But  some  fond,  shrewd,  hard-headed  parent 
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will  say  indignantly:  "Why  encourage  these 
youths  in  such  fancies  and  delusions,  when  you 
and  I  both  know  how  quickly  they  will  be 
disillusioned  and  made  wiser  by  the  realities 
of  life.  Let  us  be  realists,  we  have  had  our 
day-dreams."  Well,  are  you  any  happier  or 
better  for  their  loss?  What  would  you  give  to 
have  them  back?  Perhaps  you  can,  possibly 
they  are  only  half-forgotten,  not  lost.  But 
there  is  some  wisdom  in  your  contention. 

It  is  possible  that  you  have  become  a  little 
near-sighted,  that  man  begins  to  die  very 
early,  that  old-fogyism  starts  sooner  than  we 
think — usually  as  Mr.  James  suggested  at 
about  the  age  of  25?  These  are  practical 
sphinx-questions.  I  cannot  describe  early 
adult  life  to  young  men  who  have  never 
experienced  it;  and  need  not  to  the  fathers 
who  are  in  the  thick  of  it.  It  has  been  well 
pictured  by  Bunyan  in  his  parable  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Between  the  Interpreter's  House  which  will 
be  the  home  of  you  young  men  for  a  few  years 
and  the  Delectable  Mountains  of  clear,  far, 
and  sure  vision  stretches  the  Valley  of  Humili- 
ation, into  which  every  one  of  us  must  pass. 
My  generation  attempted  to  go  around  and 
avoid  it.  They  succeeded  in  falling  into  mire 
of  material  Philistine  contentment,  more 
sticky  and  foul  than  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

Bunyan  gives  us  two  pictures  of  the  valley: 
one  composed,  perhaps  written,  in  Bedford 
Jail,  the  other  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  In 
the  first  part,  the  Valley  is  a  land  of  darkness 
and  direful  pitfalls,  of  ev  1  spirits  and  lost 
souls.  In  the  second  part,  his  later  and  more 
mature  and  saner  view,  it  is  still  hard  and 
dangerous:  where  a  man  must  watch  his 
steps,  but  not  without  beauties  and  enjoy- 
ment: and  Great  Heart  says  it  is  probably 
"the  most  fertile  soil  the  crow  flies  over." 

Christian  went  through  the  Valley  solitary 
and  alone.  Christiana's  party  went  in  a  goodly 
company  with  Great-heart,  not  Swelled-head 
as  leader,  and  Valiant-for-Truth  and  Old 
Honest  as  rear-guard.  Together  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Devil  himself,  and 
Great-heart  had  to  go  giant  hunting  for 
exercise.  Perhaps  my  practical  friend  is 
trudging  alone  after  nightfall  through  the 
Valley  watching  his  steps,  and  it  is  no  place 
for  distant  views.  Let  him  search  for  a 
Great-heart,  and  cultivate  a  bit  of  sympathy 
for  his  fellow-travellers  and  become  human. 
He  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  Valley.  It  is 
thronged  with  pilgrims  like  ourselves.  But 
most  of  us  walk  solitary  and  alone,  wrapped 
up  in  ourselves  and  becoming  inhuman  and 
insane.  Rightly  used,  the  Valley  will  teach 
him  sympathy,  tolerance,  endurance,  and  much 
experience.  Whether  he  will  arrive  and  emerge 


at  the  other  side  depends  upon  his  courage, 
endurance,  and  hopefulness.  And  never  forget 
that  from  the  Interpreter's  House  you  saw  the 
Delectable  Mountains  just  beyond  the  hard 
Valley  through  which  you  were  toiling.  They 
await  you. 

The  Delectable  Mountains  are  not  Beulah's 
Land  nor  the  Golden  City.  Far  from  it. 
They  are  mountain-tops  of  far  and  fair 
prospect.  They  are  view-points  from  which 
the  whole  path  before  and  behind  can  be 
traced  and  from  which  life  as  a  whole  can  be 
seen  in  true  perspective.  Courage,  hardship, 
endurance,  experience,  and  sympathy  have 
sifted  and  clarified,  not  destroyed,  the  views 
gained  in  the  Interpreter's  House:  and  have 
'added  to  these  wisdom  and  hopefulness.  For 
hopefulness  is  not  the  possession  of  youth,  nor 
usually  of  middle  life,  but  the  attainment  and 
conquest  of  ripe  age.  Here  faith  has  been 
justified  by  experiment.  Here  the  real  life 
of  joy  in  work,  experience,  and  adventure 
begins. 

From  this  school  of  militant  athletic  train- 
ing, the  young  man  emerges 

"Strong  in  will, 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield." 
He  will  fulfill  the  vision  of  the  seer:  A  man 
shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind, 
and  a  covert  from  the  tempest:  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.  The  immediate,  ever- 
receding  goal  of  Evolution.  He  will  be  the 
Great-heart  leader  of  the  people,  and  by  his 
wisdom  he  will  "deliver  the  city." 

You  young  men  of  honor  and  honors,  and 
generation  of  rebels,  are  called  to  this  train- 
ing and  grand  adventure.  Be  forewarned  and 
forearmed  in  the  Interpreter's  House.  Don't 
slip  on  the  descent,  as  Christian  did  to  his 
sorrow  and  cost.  You  will  pay  your  debt  of 
honor  to  countless  generations  of  adventurers 
on  whose  buried  and  forgotten  shoulders  you 
stand,  and  you  shall  pass  on  the  torch  to 
generations  yet  unborn  of  still  bolder  ad- 
venturers. Yours  shall  be  the  joy  of  struggle, 
and  the  distant  promise;  theirs  the  visible, 
tangible,  and  achieved  rewards. 

If  you  walk  aright,  you  will  find  the  road 
of  Valley  and  Mountain  full  of  enjoyment,  as 
Great-heart  did.  Every  turn  will  bring  you  a 
fresh  and  fascinating  outlook,  a  new  experience 
and  adventure.  Remember  that  the  one 
Master  in  Life  always  loved  and  admired  an 
adventurous  soul,  a  "dealer  in  futures"  —  a 
man  who  had  the  faith  and  pluck  to  take  a 
big  risk.  For  "life  is  not  a  scheme  but  an 
adventure." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Tyler's 
address,  Dr.  Stearns  read  the  prize  list  for 
the  year.   As  each  winner's  name  was  called, 
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he  advanced  to  the  platform  to  received  his 
reward,  and  the  large  audience  applauded 
loudlv.  The  list  of  awards  is  here  given  in 
full:  " 

IN  ENGLISH 

The  Draper  Prizes.  Selected  declamations, 
$30,  $20  (already  awarded).  Founded  by  the 
late  W.  F.  Draper  of  the  class  of  1843.  (1), 
Francis  Yerigan,  Hampton,  Va.;  (2)  Joseph 
Verner  Reed,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Means  Prizes.  Original  declamations, 
$25,  $15,  $10  (already  awarded).  Founded 
by  the  late  Will  am  G.  Means  of  Boston.  (1) 
Donald  Spencer,  Cambridge;  (2)  Loren  Hart 
Loomis  New  Haven,  Conn.;  (3)  Howard 
Finney,  Jr.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Robinson  Prizes.  Extemporaneous 
debate,  $10,  $10,  $10  (already  awarded). 
Founded  by  the  late  Henry  S.  Robinson  of 
Andover.  Charles  Hastings  Willard,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Smith  Davison  Turner,  Jr., 
Parkersburg,  W.  Ya.;  Adolph  Bernard  Love- 
man,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes.  Best  essays  on 
assigned  subjects  (already  awarded),  $30,"  $20. 
Sustained  by  James  Tracy  Potter  of  the  class 
of  1890.  (1)  Donald  Spencer,  Cambridge; 
(2)  Everett  Stearns  Noble,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Schweppi  Prizes.  For  excellence  in 
English,  $30,  $20.  Sustained  by  Charles  H. 
Schweppe  of  the  class  of  1898.  (1)  Donald 
Eaton  Carr,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  (2)  Henry 
Forbush  Howe,  Cohasset. 

The  Goodhue  Prizes.  For  excellence  in 
English  literature  and  composition,  including 
the  more  practical  topics  of  elementary 
rhetoric,  $15,  $10,  Sustained  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Francis  A.  Goodhue  of  Andover. 
(1)  Henry  Forbush  Howe,  Cohasset;  (2) 
Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  Jr.,  Beirut,  Syria. 
IN  GREEK 

The  Joseph  Cook  Prizes.  For  excellence 
in  Greek,  $20,  $15,  $10.  Founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Cook,  D.D.,  of  the  class  of  1857.  (1) 
Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  Beirut,  Syria;  (2) 
Henry  Mann  Silver,  New  York  City;  (3) 
George  Chadbourne  Tavlor,  Jr.,  Pelham, 
N.  Y. 

IN  LATIN 

The  Dove  Prizes.  For  excellence  in  Latin, 
$20,  $15,  $10.  Sustained  by  the  sons  of  the 
late  George  W.  \V.  Dove  of  Andover,  class  of 
1853.  (1)  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Valley  City, 
N.  D.;  (2)  Eugene  Edward  Blazier,  Jr.,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  (3)  Walton  Porter  Doggett, 
East  Dedham. 

IN  THE  CLASSICS 

The  Valpey  Classical  Prizes.  For  excel- 
lence in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  $10, 
$10.  Founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
Valpey  of  the  class  of  1854.    Latin:  George 


Buckingham  Beecher,  Hillsboro,  Ohio;  Greek: 
Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 
IN  MATHEMATICS 
The  Convers  Prizes.  For  excellence  in 
Mathematics  as  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion in  the  original  work  of  Plane  Geometry, 
$20,  $15,  $10.  Founded  by  the  late  E.  B. 
Convers  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  class  of  1857. 
(1)  Richard  Boyle  O'Reilly  Hocking,  Cam- 
bridge; (2)  John  Werner  Stevens,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.;  (3)  Edward  Rich  Vose,  East 
Eddington,  Maine. 

IN  PHYSICS 

The  William  S.  Wadsworth  Prize,  $10. 
Sustained  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Wradsworth  of  Phila- 
delphia, class  of  1887.  Awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Scientific  department  having  the 
highest  grade  of  work  for  the  year.  William 
Plummer  Lowell,  Jr.,  Newburyport. 

IN  GERMAN 

The  Robert  Stevenson  German  Prize.  For 
excellence  in  German  composition.  Founded 
by  Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  class  of  1896,  $12. 
Henry  Charles  Renouf,  Andover;  honorable 
mention:  Stanley  deJongh  Osborne,  Harry 
Gaylord  Dorman. 

The  John  Aiken  German  Prizes.  For  excel- 
lence in  German  Prose,  $20,  $10.  Sustained 
by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1873,  in  memory 
of  John  Aiken,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  from  1845  to  1863.  (1)  Stanley 
deJongh  Osborne,  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala, C.  A.;  (6)  Henry  Charles  Renouf, 
Andover. 

IN  FRENCH 

The  Frederic  Holkins  Taylor  Prize.  For 
excellence  in  French  conversation  or  French 
composition.  Founded  in  1908  by  an  an- 
onymous friend  of  the  class  of  1868;  $8.  Nich- 
olas Guyot  Cameron,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  Dalton  Prize.  For  excellence  in  Chem- 
istry, $50.  Awarded  for  the  highest  grade  of 
work  for  the  entire  year.  Robert  Ober  Clark, 
Winnetka,  111. 

IN  HISTORY 

The  American  History  Prize.  For  excel- 
lence in  American  History;  $50.  Charles 
Shaw  Bradeen,  Essex,  Conn. 

The  George  Lauder  Prize.  For  excellence 
in  English  History.  In  memory  of  George 
Lauder  of  the  class  of  1897;  $50.  Edward 
Clarence  Mack,  New  York  City;  honorable 
mention:  William  Alton  Riley,  North  Attle- 
boro. 

IN  PHILOSOPHY 
Awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a 
prize  examination  covering  the  work  of  the 
year;  $10.    Ralph  Manning  Crowley,  Madi- 
son, Wise. 
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IN  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
A  prize  for  excellence  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing; $15.    Louie  Gustave  Wienecke,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  BuLler-Thwing  Prize.  Awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Junior  class  who  has  secured 
the  highest  average  on  the  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  academy.  Sustained  by 
Francis  Wendell  Butler-Thwing,  class  of  1908; 
$15.  Henry  Severance  Sawyer,  Dalton. 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Faculty  Prize.  Awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  who  has  main- 
tained the  highest  general  average  in  scholar- 
ship; $50.  Sustained  by  Sanford  H.  E. 
Freund,  class  of  1897.  Carlos  Eben  Allen, 
Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 

The  Fuller  Prize.  Awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  class  who  has  best  exemplified 
and  upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school;  $50. 
Sustained  by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  class  of 
1894.  Horace  Wellington  Cole,  West  Newton. 

The  Otis  Prize.  Awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  class  who,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  school  for  at  least  three  years,  has  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faculty  shown  the  greatest 
improvement;  $50.  Sustained  by  Joseph 
Edward  Otis,  class  of  1888.  Richard  Derby 
Elwell,  New  York  City. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup.  Awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  in  scholarship  and 
athletics.  Given  by  the  Yale  Club  of  Boston. 
Edmund  Petrie  Cottle,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  James  Warren  Feeney  Cup.  Awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Junior  class  who  attains 
the  greatest  leadership  in  scholarship  and 
athletics.  Given  in  memory  of  James  Warren 
Feeney,  class  of  1913,  by  Byron  Joseph 
Feeney,  class  of  1920.  Charles  Edward  Borah, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  Prize.  Awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Upper  Middle  Class  who  is  preparing  for 
college  and  whom  the  Principal,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  faculty,  shall  deem  most 
worthy  by  reason  of  high  scholarship  and 
character.  Frank  Watson  Newman,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Penna. 

The  John  P.  Hopkins  Prize.  Founded  in 
1921  by  Boetius  H.  Sullivan,  class  of  1905. 
To  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of 
the  student  body  whose  record  for  the  school 
year  is  free  from  demerit,  absence  and  tardy 
marks;  $300.  Donald  Broughton  Grover, 
Petersham. 

In  addition  to  Donald  B.  Grover,  who  had  a 
perfect  record  for  attendance  and  conduct  for 


two  successive  years,  the  following  seven 
students  had  clear  records  for  the  current  year: 
Richard  B.  Allen,  Fred  O.  Newman,  Frank 
W.  Newman,  Frank  F.  C.  Lin,  Harry  C. 
Renouf,  Sargent  S.  Rowe,  Donald  P.  Wylie. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  James  Greenleaf  Fuller  Memorial 
Scholarship.  Sustained  by  Samuel  Lester 
Fuller  of  the  c'ass  of  1894  in  memory  of  his 
brother;  $200.  Available  during  his  senior 
year  for  a  student  of  limited  means  who  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Principal  embodies  in 
scholarship,  character,  and  influence  the  best 
ideals  of  school  life.  Allen  MacMartin  Look, 
West  Tisbury. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarship.  Sus- 
tained by  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer  of  the  class  of 
1871;  $300.  1.  Available  for  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  during  his  freshman  year 
in  Harvard  College;  the  award,  based  on  high 
scholarship,  to  be  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  recipient's  Senior  year  in  the  school. 
Joseph  Goodman,  Jr.,  Hartford  Conn. 

2.  $300.  Also  sustained  by  Henry  S.  Van 
Duzer.  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  scholar- 
ship to  a  member  of  the  incoming  Senior  class 
who  is  preparing  for  Harvard;  the  award  to 
be  announced  at  the  close  of  the  student's 
Upper  Middle  year,  on  the  basis  of  his  record 
up  to  that  time.  Bonner  Creswill  Turner, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Henry  P.  Wright  Scho'arship.  Sus- 
tained by  an  alumnus  of  the  Academy  in 
memory  of  Henry  P.  Wright,  P.  A.  1863,  late 
dean  of  Ya'e  College;  $300.  Awarded  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholarship  and  character  to  a 
member  of  the  Senior  class  who  is  preparing 
for  Yale;  the  award  to  be  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  student's  Upper  Middle  year  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  record  up  o  that  time.  To 
be  awarded. 

The  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Sustained  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894, 
and  awarded  annually  by  the  Principal  to  a 
worthy  student  of  limited  means;  $200.  John 
Paul  Dickson,  Nantucket. 

The  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend  Schol- 
arship. Sustained  by  John  A.  Keppelman  of 
the  class  of  1897  in  memory  of  his  classmate 
and  friend,  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend; 
$300.  Awarded  at  graduation  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  class  preparing  for  Yale,  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  is  entitled 
through  scholarship,  character  and  influence 
to  special  commendation.  Walton  Porter 
Doggett,  East  Dedham. 

The  Robert  Henry  Coleman  Memorial 
Scholarship.  Established  in  1919  by  Mrs. 
John  Coleman  in  memory  of  her  son,  Robert 
Henry  Coleman  of  the  class  of  1912,  who  died 
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in  the  Great  War.  Awarded  at  the  end  of  his 
Junior  year  to  a  student  of  limited  means,  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  has  displayed 
the  most  promise  of  maintaining  the  highest 
standard  of  worth,  measured  by  character, 
scholarship  and  general  influence  in  the  school, 
S300.   To  be  awarded. 

The  George  Webster  Otis  Scholarship.  Sus- 
tained by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Otis  in 
memory  of  their  son,  George  Webster  Otis  of 
the  class  of  1914.  Awarded  to  a  student  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  combines 
the  qualities  of  sound  character  and  high 
ambition.    $250.    To  be  awarded. 

The  George  Xavier  McLanahan  Memorial 
Fund.  Established  by  the  mother  and  sister 
of  George  Xavier  McLanahan  of  the  class  of 
1892.  The  income  to  be  used  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  worthy  student,  or  students,  of 
limited  means;  "  $500.  Divided  between 
Frank  Watson  Newman  and  Fred  Otis  New- 
man, Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

The  Gordon  Ferguson  Allen  Memorial 
Scholarship.  Established  in  1920  by  friends 
of  the  school  and  to  be  used  for  a  deserving 
student  of  character  and  promise  and  of 
limited  means;  $250.   To  be  awarded. 

The  LeRoy  Martin  Scholarship.  Sustained 
by  a  brother,  is  available  for  a  Phillips  Acade- 
my graduate  of  limited  means  during  his 
freshman  vear  in  Yale  University;  the  award 
being  made  by  the  Principal  at  the  close  of 
the  recipient's  Senior  year  in  the  school  and 
on  the  basis  of  character  and  ability;  $500. 
Nicholas  Guyot  Cameron,  Princeton,  N  J. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  and  Ellen  Cary 
Haskell  Scholarship.  Established  in  1920 
through  the  contributions  of  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Haskell  of  the  class  of  1856,  and  his 
sons:"  Dr.  Nelson  C.  Haskell  of  the  class  of 
1883,  William  S.  Haskell  of  the  class  of  1888, 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Pearl  Tenney  Haskell  of  the 
class  of  1888,  Dr.  Harris  R.  Haskell  of  the 
class  of  1890,  and  Edward  Kirk  Haskell  of  the 
class  of  1895.  To  be  used  in  aiding  a  needy 
and  deserving  student  to  meet  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  school;  S200.   To  be  awarded. 

The  Roger  C.  Sullivan  Scholarships.  Found- 
ed in  1921  by  Eoetius  H.  Sullivan  of  the  class 
of  1905,  in"  memory  o'  his  father.  Four 
scholarships  of  $300  each  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  those  members  of  the  Junior,  Lower 
Middle,  Upper  Middle,  and  Senior  class  respec- 
tively, who  have  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  scholarship  during  the  school  year. 
To  be  awarded  in  the  fall. 

The  Roston  Alumni  Association  Scholar- 
ship, $50.   Awarded  to  a  worthy  boy  of  limited 
means,  preference  being  given  to  a  son  of  a 
member  of  the  Association.    To  be  awarded. 
The  Wesleyan  University  Scholarship.  A 


scholarship  equal  in  amount  to  the  tuition 
bill  of  the  freshman  year  at  Wesleyan.  Award- 
ed to  that  student  whose  high  scholarship,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Academy  faculty,  entitles 
him  to  the  award.   To  be  awarded. 

The  Columbia  University  Scholarship.  A 
scholarship,  which  practically  amounts  to  the 
tuition  charges,  is  granted  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity each  year  to  a  student  of  Phillips 
Academy  who  has  satisfied  the  full  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  college  and  whose 
standing  in  the  Academy  has  been  of  suffi- 
ciently high  grade  to  gain  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  school  faculty.   To  be  awarded. 

Senior  Honors,  given  for  unusual  excel- 
lence in  any  specified  subject,  were  announced 
as  follows: 

Bible  —  Kennedy  Creevey,  Grant  Carpen- 
ter Manson. 

Chemistry  —  Paul  Sherman  Bauer,  Eugene 
Edward  Blazier,  Jr.,  Leland  Wilson  Cum- 
mings. 

English  —  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Charles 
Asa  Clough,  Jr.,  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  Jr. 

French,  Advanced  —  Nicholas  Guyot  Cam- 
eron, Charles  Bingham  Collins,  Joseph  Good- 
man, Jr.,  Noel  Henry  Miller,  Sydney  Fredrick 
Thomas,  Gordon  Butler  Wadhams,  Charles 
Hastings  Willard. 

Geography  —  George  Chadbourne  Taylor, 
Jr. 

German,  Elementary  —  Charles  Bingham 
Collins,  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Goodman,  Jr. 

German,  Advanced  —  Loren  Hart  Loomis, 
Thomas  Smitham. 

Greek,  Elementary  —  Carlos  Eben  Allen, 
Jr.,  Charles  Hasting  Willard. 

Greek,  Advanced  —  Harry  Gaylord  Dor- 
man, Jr.,  George  Chadbourne  Taylor,  Jr. 

Harmony  —  George  Warren  Bates. 

History,  American  —  Charles  Shaw  Rradeen, 
Stanlev  deJongh  Osborne. 

History,  Classical  —  George  Chadbourne 
Taylor,  Jr. 

History,  English  —  Edward  Clarence  Mack, 
William  Alton  Riley. 

Latin— Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Jr.,  Eugene 
Edward  Blazier,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hale,  3d. 

Mathematics,  Advanced  Algebra — Smith 
Davison  Turner,  Jr. 

Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry  —  Ralph 
Manning  Crowley,  Owen  Richardson  Garfield 
Joseph  Goodman,  Jr.,  William  Plummer 
Lowell,  Jr.,  Thomas  Smitham,  Sydney  Fred 
rick  Thomas,  Smith  Davison  Turner,  Jr. 

Mathematics,  Trigonometry  —  Robert 
Ober  Clark,  Edmund  Petrie  Cottle,  Jr.,  Ower 
Richardson  Garfield,  Joseph  Goodman,  Jr. 
William  Plummer  Lowell,  Jr.,  Paul  Sanford 
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Seward,  Thomas  Smitham,  Sydney  Fredrick 
Thomas,  Charles  Hastings  Willard. 

Mechanical  Drawing  —  James  Bray  ton 
Deane,  Duryea  Elwell  Elmendorf. 

Philosophy  —  Robert  Ober  Clark,  Ralph 
Manning  Crowley. 

Physics  —  William  Plummer  Lowell,  Jr., 
Sydney  Fredrick  Thomas. 

Spanish  —  Burnham  Morris  Fisk,  Thomas 
Hale,  3d,  George  Chadbourne  Taylor,  Jr. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  prizes  was 
completed,  Dr.  Stearns  presented  the  diplomas 
to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
list  of  those  thus  honored  includes  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  names, —  a  rather  smaller 
number  than  last  year. 

Classical  Department  —  Carlos  Eben  Allen, 
Jr.,  Valley  City,  N.   D.;  Eugene  Edward 
Blazier,  Jr.,  Po  tland,  Ore.;  Nicholas  Guyot 
Cameron,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Charles  Bingham 
Collins,    Cortland,   N.   Y.;   Henry  Stetson 
Crosby,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Theodore  De- 
Luca  Andover;  Walton  Porter  Doggett,  East 
Dedham;  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  Jr.,  Beirut, 
Syria;  James  Henry  Durgin,  Bradford;  Thomas 
Hale,  3d,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  William  Langhorne 
Hobson,  Jr.,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
Harold  Ahrens  Holbrook,  Newton  Centre; 
Henry  Forbush   Howe,    Cohasset;  Richard 
Wellington  Husband,  Jr.,  Hanover,  N.  H.; 
Loren  Hart  Loomis,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Ed- 
ward Clarence  Mack,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Grant 
Carpenter  Manson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  James 
Martin,  Newtonville;  Stanley  deJongh  Os- 
borne, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala;  George 
Overton  Riggs,  Washington,  D.  C;  William 
Alton  Riley,  North  Attleboro;  William  Charles 
Riley,  Bristol  Conn.;  Paul  Brainerd  Sargent, 
Winchester;  Henry  Mann  Silver,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Thomas  Smitham,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.; 
Charles  Latimer  Stillman,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Donald    Kimball    Walker,    Lynn;  Frederic 
William  Wallace,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Charles 
Hastings  Willard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Cor- 
nelius Van  Ness  Wood,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Cyrus 
Gordon  Wright,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Royal 
Josiah  Wright,  Jr.,  Springfield. 

Lansdon  Hebbard  Bowen,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.;  Harry  Schiller  Brandman,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Louis  Pierre  Brousseau,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Gordon  Bucknam,  Wellesley  Hills; 
Charles  Asa  Clough,  Jr.,  Vineyard  Haven; 
Theodore  Lyman  Crockett,  Brandon,  Vt.; 
Shelby  Hammond  Curlee,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Howard  McKeen  Cutler,  Andover;  Lawrence 
Kirtland  Jennings,  Fairfield,  Conn.;  Preston 
Paris  Kellogg,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Danby  Lackey  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  John 
Hill  Monroe,  Brookline;  Donald  Fassette 
Ross,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Leicester  Haydon 
Sherrill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Macauley  Letch- 


worth  Smith,*  Louisville,  Ky.;  Charles  Lee 
Todd,  Jr.,  South  Lincoln;  Harold  Albert 
William  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scientific    Department — George  Warren 
Bates,    Cohasset;    Paul    Sherman  Bauer, 
Lynn;  Beresford  Ellsworth  Beck,  Evanston, 
111.;  Robert  Marsh  Boarts,  Jr.,  Kittanning,  Pa; 
Charles  Shaw  Bradeen,  Essex,  Conn.;  George 
Watson  Burr,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Donald  Eaton 
Clarr,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Laurence  Bradford 
Cheney,  Southbridge;  Stanley  Cheney,  Brook- 
line;  Robert  Ober  Clark,  Winnetka,  111.;  Her- 
bert Sherman  Clark,  Jr.,  Holyoke;  Horace 
Wellington   Cole,  West  Newton;  Edmund 
Petrie  Cottle,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Kennedy 
Creevey,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Willard  Barnhart 
Crosby,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Ralph  Manning 
Crowley,  Madison,  Wis.;  Benjamin  Crawford 
Cutler,  Andover;  George  Henry  Danforth,  3d, 
Summit,  N.  J.;  James  Brayton  Deane,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  John  Eugene  Deignan,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Malcolm  Lincoln  Donaldson, 
Lincoln;  Duryea  Elwell  Elmendorf,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Richard  Derby  Elwell,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Howard  Finney,  Jr.,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  Burnham  Morris  Fisk,  Oak  Park,  111.; 
Joseph  Goodman,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Bur- 
ton Payne  Gray,  Newton  Centre;  Donald 
Broughton  Grover,  Petersham;  Albert  Spear 
Harris,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bartlett  Harding 
Hayes,  Jr.,  Andover;  Willis  Hulings  Heilman, 
Kittanning,  Pa.;  Edward  Ingalls,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Frank  Paul  Kane,  Radnor,  Pa.;  Wil- 
mot  Brereton  Lee,  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  Adolph 
Bernard  Loveman,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Wil- 
liam  Plummer,   Lowell,   Jr.,  Newburyport; 
Eugene  Manuel  Matalene,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Noel   Henry   Miller,   Racine,   Wis.;  James 
Southworth  Moon,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  Everett 
Stearns   Noble,  Denver,  Colo.;  Harold  Alan 
Paget,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Godfrey 
Phillips,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Elwyn  Greeley 
Preston,  Jr.  Lexington;  Archie  Monroe  Quarrier 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.;  SayreBroadhead  Rose,  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.;  John  Wendell  Smith,  Barre, 
Vt.;  Donald  Spencer,  Cambridge;  Ralph  Cuyler 
Stevens,  Jr.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Robert  Max- 
well Stockder,  Hartford,  Conn.;  George  Chad- 
bourne  Taylor,  Jr.,  Pelham,  N.  Y.;  Sydney 
Fredrick   Thomas,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.;  Smith 
Davison  Turner,  Jr.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.; 
Gordon    Butler    Wadhams,  Westhampton 
Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Russell  White,  Jr.,  Cam- 
bridge; Gerald  Beckley  Woodruff,  Southing- 
ton,  Conn. 

George  Baker  Atwood,  Ferguson,  Mo.; 
Howard  Carter  Babbitt,  Honolulu,  H.  T.; 
Meridan  Hunt  Bennett,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Donald  Vastine  Booz,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Roger 
Wing  Brace,  West  Newton;  Richard  Phillip 
Carter,  Andover;  Roswell  Strong  Coles,  Mid- 
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dletown,  Conn.;  John  Handy  Edwards,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  Oliver  Drayton  Ferguson, 
Paducah,  Ky.;  Richard  Strong  Foxwell, 
Camden,  Me.;  Owen  Richardson  Garfield, 
Middleboro;  John  Glenn  Hartigan,  Chicago, 
111.;  Stanley  Hoyt  Ives,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James  Simon  Kern,  Middletown,  Pa.;  Henry 
William  Matalene,  Jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  La- 
throp  Bennett  Merrick,  Andover;  Seymour 
Sherwood  Munro,  Camillus,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Yer- 
ner  Reed,  Denver,  Colo.;  Bruce  Douglas  Rind- 
laub,  F*argo,  N.D.;  Douglas  Ripley,  Flushing, 
N.Y.;  Paul  Sanford  Seward,  Guilford,  Conn.; 
Cortelyou  William  Simonson,  West  New 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.;  John  Cairns  Watson, 
Steubenville,  Ohio;  James  Mattocks  White, 


Brookline;  Harry  NyeWieting,  Jr.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.;  Frank  Albert  Wilkinson,  Methuen; 
Nelson  Frank  Wilmot,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  audience,  after  the  concluding  hymn 
and  benediction,  adjourned  to  the  Training 
Field,  where  seats  had  been  provided  for 
guests  on  the  space  around  the  foundations 
of  the  Memorial  Tower.  On  the  platform 
were  assembled  members  of  the  Fuller  family: 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '94,  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  R.  Fuller,  Messrs.  Samuel  L. 
Fuller,  Jr.,  Charles  P.  G.  Fuller,  and  James 
Constance  Fuller,  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Fuller.  The  program  was 
opened  with  an  invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Markham  W.  Stackpole. 


MR.  STACKPOLES  INVOCATION 


We  give  thanks  to  Thee  from  whom  come 
good  and  perfect  gifts,  for  all  soldiers,  faithful, 
true  and  brave,  of  every  generation  of  men,  and 
especially  for  that  noble  company  of  the  sons 
of  this  school  who  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury have  answered  the  country's  stern  call. 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  desire  also  to 
keep  in  lasting  remembrance  their  names  and 
their  influence,  and  in  particular  those  who 
went  forth  to  return  not,  that  we  may  the 
better  cherish  the  example  of  their  devotion 
and  of  their  valor.  Especially  we  think  with 
affection  and  gratitude,  with  pride  and  yet 


with  unhealed  sorrow,  of  those  beautiful  and 
manly  boys  whom  many  of  us  have  known 
and  some  of  us  have  taught,  who  in  days  not 
long  ago,  and  in  distant  lands  gave  their  lives 
upon  high  places  of  the  field,  and  upon  shell- 
scarred  slopes  found  their  rendezvous  with 
death.  They  shall  grow  not  old  as  we  that 
are  left  grow  old.  Age  shall  not  weary  them 
or  the  years  dim.  At  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  and  in  the  morning  we  will  remember 
them.   In  the  spirit  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Principal  Stearns  then  spoke  briefly  as 
follows: 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  STEARNS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Honored  Guests: 
When  the  announcement  was  made  that 
one  of  our  loyal  alumni,  one  of  our  most  de- 
voted friends,  desired  to  erect  for  the  school  a 
memorial  that  should  be  unique  and  signifi- 
cant and  inspiring  not  only  to  us  of  the  present 
day  but  those  who  in  the  coming  generations 
are  to  follow  us,  we  were  thrilled.  Any  one 
who  has  stepped  inside  the  chapels  or  the 
quadrangles  of  some  of  the  great  English 
schools  with  their  centuries  of  history  and  has 
gazed  upon  memorials  in  the  form  of  tablets 
or  towers  to  those  who  have  best  upheld  the 
ideals  of  school  and  country,  paid  the  great 
price  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  appre- 
ciates what  a  memorial  of  this  kind  means  and 
must  mean  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  plastic  youth  who  come  under  its 
shadow  and  its  influence.  I  cannot  think 
myself  of  anything  that  will  mean  more  to  the 


boys  of  the  coming  generations  and  that  will 
follow  them  on  through  manhood,  strength- 
ening them  in  hours  of  weakness  and  cheering 
them  in  hours  of  doubt  and  challenging  them 
to  their  best,  than  the  influence  of  some  such 
memorial  as  we  are  erecting  here  at  this  time. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  decide  on  just 
what  form  this  memorial  should  take.  I  feel 
that  a  personal  word  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation is  due  the  architect,  who  has  struggled 
against  many  odds  which  are  not  known  to 
all  of  us,  to  represent  in  this  symbol  here  the 
finest  and  best  and  truest  traditions  of  the 
school  and  of  the  country  which  the  school 
through  all  these  passing  years  has  served  so 
well.  We  have  endeavored  to  stick  to  the  old 
standard,  the  ideal  for  which  was  so  splendidly 
given  us  by  the  greatest  architect  of  his  time 
if  not  at  all  times,  Mr.  Bulfinch,  and  we  are 
representing  in  this  tower  that  old  sturdy 
Puritan-American  spirit    which    we  believe 
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still  reigns  supreme  here  and  which  we  hope 
to  perpetuate  through  the  coming  years. 

Our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  made  this 
memorial  possible  is  absolutely  impossible  of 
full  expression.  CBut  we  do  appreciate  and 
we  do  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart,  and  as  we  gaze  in  the  years  to  come 
upon  the  memorial  itself  and  hear  the  music 
which  shall  swell  from  its  chimes  and  ring 
over  this  hilltop,  reminding  us  of  the  deeds 
of  those  who  have  gone,  inspiring  us  to  emu- 
late their  high  exemple,  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  of  us  will  be  better  men  and  stronger  boys 
and  more  finely  fitted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life  than  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out it. 

I  need  not  say  more  to-day  except  to  let  you 
know  in  this  somewhat  brief  way  what  this 
memorial  is  to  signify  for  us,  what  it  means  to 
us  who  receive  it,  and  what  we  feel  sure  it  will 
mean  to  the  generations  who  will  come  here 


under  its  shadow  and  will  feel  its  uplift  and 
inspiration.  The  names  of  those  to  be  en- 
graved upon  it  are  the  names  of  the  finest 
product  of  this  school,  the  real  flower  of  Amer- 
ican manhood,  and  one  can  only  read  those 
names  to  be  sure  that  the  work  that  we  are 
striving  to  do  here  is  worth  while  and  to  feel 
that  such  an  example  as  they  have  left  us  to 
be  emulated  and  followed  in  our  life  is  one 
which  we  may  well  cherish  and  preserve  and 
one  which  must  mean  the  inspiration  to  new 
strength  and  courage  to  every  one  of  us,  to 
know  what  they  stood  for,  to  know  that  their 
sacrifice  meant  not  only  the  doing  of  a  passing 
duty  but  devotion  to  a  high  and  splendid  ideal. 


In  rising  to  present  the  Memorial  Tower 
formally  to  the  trustees,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fuller 
'?A,  New  York  City,  spoke  as  follows: 


MR.  FULLERS  ADDRESS 


Dr.  Stearns,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Fellow-Graduates,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen:—  It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  given 
to  us  all  this  day  to  gather  here  so  that  we  may 
lay  the  first  and  corner  stone  of  our  Bell 
Tower,  and  in  so  doing  pay  honor  to  those 
many  sons  of  Phillips  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  Great  War. 

This  tower  shall  rise  high  above  these 
beautiful  elms  as  a  sign  to  the  many  Phillips 
boys  to  come  of  the  heroism  and  idealism  of 
those  other  Phillips  graduates  and  under- 
graduates who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
order  that  the  ideals  and  teachings  of  this 
school  should  live. 

May  the  chimes  that  will  each  day  peal 
forth  from  this  tower  repeat  forever  those 
sacred  principles  of  patriotism,  self-sacrifice, 
and  loyalty  to  ideals,  for  which  our  school  has 
always  stood  and  shall  forever  stand. 

Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Gentlemen 


of  the  Board  of  Trustees  : —  I  herewith  pre- 
sent to  you  this  Memorial  Tower  in  the  name 
of  those  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fuller,  D.D.,  first  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Andover,  who  have  been  members  of  this 
school. 

And  in  the  years  to  come,  in  times  of  trouble 
and  in  moments  of  doubt,  may  this  Memorial 
Tower,  given  in  memory  of  Phillips  men  who 
died  for  their  country  and  their  school,  rising 
its  head  above  all  about  it,  pointing  like  a 
great  white  finger  up  to  Heaven,  keep  forever 
before  trustee,  master,  and  student  alike  this 
Great  Truth:  that  great  ideas  and  great  ideals 
are  more  precious  than  the  material  things  of 
life,  for  they  and  they  alone  shall  endure. 

In  reply  Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer,  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  happily  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  gift  in  the  following 
words : 


MR.  SAWYER'S  REPLY 


Principal  Stearns,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 
In  accepting  this  beautiful  memorial,  the 
trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  desire  to  express 
their  profound  gratitude  to  the  donor,  and  to 


say  to  you  that  this  is  only  another  evidence  I 
of  his  loyalty  and  many  acts  of  generosity  to  " 
this  institution. 

The  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  are  the  j 
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finest  things  we  have  on  which  to  build  for  the 
future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  school. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  cherish  these  ideals, 
and  with  this  beautiful  memorial  ever  before 
us  we  cannot  and  must  not  fail. 

Following  this  ceremony,  Dr.  Stearns  in- 


troduced the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Major 
Marlborough  Churchill,  '96,  who,  during  the 
World  War,  in  the  temporary  rank  of  Brigadier 
General,  served  as  Director  of  Military  Intelli- 
gence at  Washington.  Major  Churchill's 
address  is  here  given  in  full: 


MAJOR  CHURCHILL'S  ADDRESS 


Last  November,  above  the  broad  reaches 
of  the  Potomac,  there  was  laid  away,  "in  the 
heart  of  the  nation,"  the  body  of  an  Unknown 
American  Soldier. 

As  citizens,  we  all  joined  the  allied  peoples 
of  the  world  and  paused  for  that  moment  of 
sacred  silence  in  homage  to  him  whom  we  had 
never  known,  to  him  whom  we  never  shall 
know.  On  that  day  our  President  said,  "We 
know  not  whence  he  came,  but  only  that  his 
death  marked  him  with  the  everlasting  glory 
of  an  American  dying  for  his  country." 

The  very  unknown  quality  of  that  dead  hero 
enhanced  the  solemnity  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  ceremony. 

To-day,  in  the  dear  and  familiar  surround- 
ings of  our  own  school,  we  are  met  on  what  is 
to  us  an  equally  solemn  occasion,  an  occasion 
whose  solemnity  is  enhanced,  not  by  the  un- 
known but  by  the  known  quality  of  our  own 
heroic  dead. 

Like  the  Unknown  Soldier  who  sleeps  in 
Arlington,  our  known  dead  are  marked  with 
the  everlasting  glory  of  Americans  who  have 
died  for  their  country. 

Their  names,  each  and  every  one,  are  in- 
scribed in  the  records  of  our  school.  Soon 
they  will  be  carved  in  everlasting  stone  on  the 
walls  of  the  memorial  whose  corner  stone  we 
lay  to-day. 

But  not  only  are  their  names  known  to  us. 
We  know  also  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
For,  in  their  youth,  their  minds  were  plastic 
amid  the  same  influences  which  moulded  our 
own  youth.  They  absorbed  the  same  ideals 
in  the  same  halls  of  learning  in  which  we 
absorbed  them.  They  were  nurtured  by  the 
same  alma  mater  who  nurtured  us.  Our 
known  dead  are  our  own  foster  brothers. 

Here  at  the  corner  stone  of  the  tower  which 
will  rise  from  this  spot  to  exemplify  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  known  dead  of  Phillips 
Andover,  we  should  soberly  ask  ourselves  what 
current  of  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
for  our  country  to  demand  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  these  men  whom  we  are  now  met  to 
honor. 


Not  as  a  professional  soldier,  but  as  a  public 
servant,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Phillips  Andover  boy, 
I  am  sincerely  and  solemnly  convinced  that 
this  sublime  sacrifice  has  been  demanded  of 
our  dead  by  our  country  because  the  nation, 
from  the  very  hours  of  its  birth,  has  been  deaf 
to  the  lessons  of  military  history. 

Our  country  has  been  uniformly  victorious 
in  our  wars  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  our  wars  have  been  waged.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  Europe,  together  with 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  pre- 
vented our  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  might 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  War  with  Spain,  the  unpreparedness  of 
our  foes  brought  victory  without  a  majoreffort. 
The  Civil  War  was  unique  in  the  history  of 
wars  because  North  and  South  alike  entered 
into  the  conflict  without  the  possession  of  a 
prepared  armed  force.  In  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstance both  armies  had  to  be  improvised; 
and  victory  followed  not  so  much  military 
prowess  as  inexhaustible  resources.  In  the 
Great  War,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  great  grey 
fleet  of  Britain,  and  the  blue  battalions  of 
France  combined  to  give  us  protection  for  more 
than  a  year  before  our  new  army  was  ready. 

These  blunt  statements  do  not  reflect  upon 
American  valor.  American  valor  has  ever 
been  matchless.  Rather  does  the  blunt  truth 
show  us  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
victory  without  preparedness,  but  victory  at 
what  a  cost! 

And,  in  each  war,  the  cost  has  been  paid  by 
the  flower  of  manhood  of  the  nation.  To-day 
we  are  thinking  of  the  dead  of  Phillips  Andover. 
But  we  also  realize  that  the  manhood  of  every 
other  school,  of  every  college,  of  every  com- 
munity in  this  broad  land,  poured  out  its  blood 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  same  cause. 

We  are  met  here  to-day  to  honor  not  alone 
our  dead  of  the  Great  War,  but  all  those  who 
in  each  epoch  of  our  nation's  history,  have 
gone  forth  from  Phillips  Andover  and  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country.  In  each 
war  in  which  America  has  engaged,  Phillips 
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Andover  has  nobly  borne  her  share  of  national 
obligation.  In  each  war  the  sons  of  Andover 
have  bravely  paid  the  price  of  citizenship. 

In  the  Great  War  eighty-nine  men  and  boys 
of  this  school  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Some  were  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  youth,  a 
few  were  in  the  maturity  of  middle-age,  but 
most  of  them  were  in  the  flush  of  boyhood, 
with  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  manhood 
before  them.  But  all,  young  and  old,  gave 
freely  of  their  blood  in  order  that  the  German 
military  autocracy  which  menaced  our  civiliza- 
tion might  be  crushed. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  that  if  America 
had  at  the  right  time  but  girded  up  her  loins, 
marshalled  her  man  power,  and  planned  the 
mobilization  of  her  resources,  the  war  itself 
might  have  been  prevented?  Peace  was  never 
served  by  the  voice  of  weakness.  But  think 
what  the  voice  of  America,  backed  by  the 
righteous  strength  of  America,  might  have 
done  for  peace  in  1914! 

And,  as  we  stand  here,  on  ground  which  is 
to  be  forever  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  our 
known  dead,  it  is  our  duty  to  our  dead  and  as 
citizens  to  resolve  so  to  choose  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and,  through  them,  so  to 
regulate  national  legislation  that  never  again 
shall  the  loins  of  America  be  ungirded  and  so 
that  forever  the  voice  of  America  may  be 
backed  by  her  righteous  might.  Thus  and 
thus  alone  may  wars  be  avoided.  Thus  and 
thus  alone  may  sacrifices  such  as  sadden  us 
to-day  in  the  future  be  minimized.  We  should 
not  only  mourn  our  dead,  but,  in  our  mourn- 
ing, so  live,  so  act,  that  coming  generations  may 
be  spared  both  their  sacrifice  and  our  sorrow. 

The  memorial  tower  whose  corner  stone  we 
are  about  to  lay  will  rise  from  historic  ground. 
Here  on  this  field  Washington  and  LaFayette 
addressed  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover; 
here  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  drilled  in 
buff  and  blue;  here  was  seen  the  Union  blue  in 
Sixty-One;  and  here,  five  years  ago,  the  khaki 
battalion  of  Phillips  Andover  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  participation  of  the  school  in  the 
Great  War.  We  could  find  no  more  fitting 
spot  for  our  shrine  of  patriotism. 

The  tower  is  the  gift  of  a  family  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  our  school. 

Its  chimes  will  sound  out  amid  our  New 
England  hills  as  never-ceasing  echoes  of  our 
pride  in  the  glorious  accomplishments  of  the 
sons  of  Phillips  Andover  and  of  our  sorrow 
for  their  noble  passing. 

Its  spire  will  be  the  imperishable  apex  of 
this  famous  hill  of  learning.  It  will  point  to 
high  heaven,  not  alone  as  a  memorial  to  our 
known  dead;  but,  in  our  minds  and  hearts, 
it  will  be  forever  a  memorial  to  the  patriotic 


mothers  who  bore  them,  to  the  fathers 
who  reared  them,  to  the  wives  and  child- 
ren who  loved  them  and  who,  in  their  love  and 
sorrow,  are  proud  of  their  heroic  immor- 
tality. 

No  mother,  no  father,  no  wife  ever  gave  son 
or  husband  in  a  better  cause,  nor  did  son  or 
husband  ever  meet  a  nobler  death. 

And  we,  their  friends  and  schoolmates, 
should  resolve  forever  to  honor  these  sons 
whom  Phillips  Andover  has  given  to  be  sons 
of  America  by  perpetuating  the  cause  in  which 
they  gave  their  lives  —  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  the  cause  of  world  justice,  the  cause  of 
world  liberty.  They  were  the  flower  of  our 
civilization,  the  fairest  fruits  of  our  system  of 
liberal  education  in  America.  They  died  in  a 
worthy  cause.  In  honoring  them,  in  raising 
this  tower  to  their  heroic  memory,  let  us  so 
live  and  let  us  so  act  that  these  our  known,  our 
beloved  dead,  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

As  Major  Churchill  finished,  a  copper  box 
containing  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  school 
was  placed  under  the  corner  stone,  and  Mr. 
Fuller  and  the  members  of  his  family  took 
turns  in  wielding  the  silver  trowel.  The  stone 
was  then  lowered  into  position.  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell,  the  architect  of  the  Tower,  was 
present,  and  assisted  in  the  work. 

After  the  benediction,  spoken  by  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,  the  guests  of  the  day  wandered  out  under 
the  elms  in  front  of  the  Gymnasium,  where 
photographs  were  taken  of  many  of  the  re- 
union classes.  The  ladies  assembled  in  the 
Dining  Hall,  where  luncheon  was  served,  the 
wives  of  members  of  the  faculty  acting  as 
hostesses.  Promptly  at  one  o'clock  Mr. 
George  T.  Eaton,  who  for  many  years  has 
served  as  official  announcer,  called  out  the 
names  of  distinguished  guests,  who  entered 
the  hall  amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd. 
When  the  alumni  were  seated,  Professor 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  '84,  pronounced  the 
"grace  before  meat."  During  the  luncheon 
the  class  of  1922  kept  things  lively  with  cheers 
and  songs.  The  tables  were  then  cleared,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  '87,  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  called  the  gath- 
ering to  order,  and  asked  for  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  which  was  presented 
by  the  Reverend  Newman  Matthews,  '94,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  The  officers  thus 
elected  for  1922-23  are  as  follows:  president, 
Fred  T.  Murphy,  1893,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  vice 
presidents,  F.  S.  Livingood,  1872,  of  Reading, 
Pa.;  Addison  S.  Thayer,  1877,  of  Portland, 
Me.;  Tracy  Harris,  1882,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James  M.  Crosby,  1887,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Richard  Armstrong,  1892,  Hampton, 
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Va.;  Edwin  H.  Clark,  1897,  Winnetka,  111.; 
William  W.  Thayer,  1892,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
statistical  secretary,  George  T.  Eaton,  1876, 
Andover;  secretary,  F.  E.  Newton,  1893,  of 


Andover;  treasurer,  George  F.  French,  1897, 
of  Andover. 

Mr.  Walcott  then  addressed  the  Alumni 
Association  and  its  guests  as  follows: 


OPENING  REMARKS  OF  THE  TOASTMASTER 


Fellow  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Andover: 
The  day  has  been  crowded,  the  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  electrical,  thrilling  experi- 
ences, inspiring  words,  and  a  memorial  service 
which  in  a  very  large  sense  punctuates  a  cer- 
tain period,  a  very  remarkable  period  in  the 
growth  of  this  wonderful  school.  That  memo- 
rial, as  time  goes  on,  will  assume  not  only 
national  but  international  importance.  It 
stands  for  an  ideal,  as  does  this  school,  and  it 
is  fitting,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  this  twen- 
tieth year  of  continuous  service  by  a  remark- 
able personality,  to  take  a  kind  of  inventory 
and  see  where  we  stand,  see  what  kind  of 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  school  genera- 
tion. 

Let  us  take  first  the  physical  side  of  this 
school.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  a  property 
worth  approximately  $200,000.  To-day  we 
have  a  property  which  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  a  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000,  a 
growth  of  ten  times.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
had  an  endowment  which  amounted,  in  round 
numbers,  including  securities  and  various 
bequests,  to  $250,000.  To-day  we  have  an 
endowment,  when  fully  paid  in,  counting  the 
pledges,  of  $3,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  1200 
per  cent. 

How  do  we  stand  mentally?  At  the  very 
top,  because  the  school  seems  to  stand  first  in 
the  College  Board  of  Entrance  Examinations, 
actually  first  over  all  other  preparatory  schools 
of  this  country. 

How  do  we  stand  spiritually?  In  the  matter 
of  school  standards  what  is  the  Andover  spirit? 
Well,  it  is  induced  by  an  intensive  cultivation. 
There  were  three  young  men,  recent  graduates 
from  colleges,  travelling  westward,  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  they  started  talking  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  a  westbound  train, 
and  the  Easterner  said  to  the  man  from  the 
Middle  West,  without  knowing  where  he  came 
from,  "Where  did  you  graduate?"  "Oh," 
he  said,  "I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  cum  laude."  And  with  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  the  next  man  was  asked,  and  he 
tacked  the  appendix  on:  "I  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  magna  cum 
laude.    And  the  two  men  turned  to  the  ques- 


tioner and  said,  "Where  did  you  graduate 
from?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  graduated  from 
Yale  mirabile  dictu."  As  I  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  this  school 
I  think  that  if  he  had  said  Andover  he  might 
have  said  "mirabile  dictu."  The  standard 
is  high  —  why?  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  a 
school  which  holds  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  irrespective  of  what  our  colleges 
require.  You  know  that  Marshal  Petain  in 
the  defense  of  Verdun  gave  a  thrilling  com- 
mand that  resounded  all  over  the  world.  But 
it  was  not  original  with  him.  He  had  bor- 
rowed the  old  principle  of  the  Andover  faculty, 
"They  shall  not  pass!" 

An  undergraduate  of  this  school  was  asked 
to  lunch  at  the  Inn  the  other  day  with  his 
parents,  and  the  mother  of  this  young  man, 
just  as  gently  as  she  could,  because  two  of  his 
classmates  were  lunching  with  them, —  just  as 
gently  as  she  could,  turned  to  him  and  without 
the  others  being  able  to  hear  said,  "Don't  you 
think  you  might  have  put  on  a  clean  shirt  for 
this  occasion?"  And  the  son  turned  and 
said  with  a  good  deal  of  temper  "Mother, 
that's  the  limit!  It's  humiliating  enough  to 
have  you  and  father  drive  up  here  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce  car;  I  can't  stand  any  more."  And  if  we 
look  back  ten  years  from  now  at  the  chronicles 
of  this  school  and  we  come  to  last  Saturday's 
record,  we  may  find  something  like  this: 
"Woodruff  hit  the  first  ball  pitched  out  into 
deep  center  for  a  home  run  and  he  scored 
standing  up."  That  is  the  spirit  of  Andover. 
That  is  conquering  difficulties,  and  if  you  want 
any  higher  colored  illustration  than  the  one 
you  already  have  —  I  don't  think  it  needs  any 
higher  color,  but  I  am  told  that  this  man 
Woodruff,  whom  I  am  using  simply  as  a  repre- 
sentative person,  has  struggled  all  his  life  with 
a  serious  deformity  of  one  arm  which  has  not 
apparently  prevented  his  playing  ball  or  pre- 
vented his  playing  the  flute.  That  is  the  kind 
of  spirit,  gentlemen.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  this  hilltop  renowned  all  over  the 
country. 

This  school  is  represented  to-day  by  forty- 
two  States,  and  let  me  give  you  the  names  of 
the  states  outside  of  the  United  States  proper 
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that  are  represented  here  to-day:  Syria, 
Philippine  Islands,  Peru,  Colombia,  Nicara- 
gua, Hawaiian  Territory,  British  East  Africa, 
Guatemala,  the  Republic  of  Georgia,  Brazil, 
Alaska,  China,  and  Japan.  The  light  of  this 
school  literally  shines  over  the  world.  The 
sun  never  sets  upon  Andover  graduates. 
Think  of  the  responsibility  of  that.  And  why 
is  all  this?  Well,  we  started  twenty  years  ago 
with  a  marvelous  inheritance  —  an  inheritance 
of  a  spirit  sacredly  cherished,  founded  to  a 
large  extent  by  Samuel  Taylor,  kept  intact 
and  allowed  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate  by  our 
beloved  "Banty,"  as  we  knew  him,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, and  the  reins  of  government  taken  up 
again  by  another  man,  an  inspiring  leader,  a 
perfect  genius,  who  has  carried  this  on  through 
a  great  physical  development,  through  an 
increasingly  important  mental  development, 
to  higher  standards,  higher  ideals,  a  keener 
and  a  greater  spirit.  And  that  man  is  the  man 
whom  we  almost  worship  to-day,  Al  Stearns. 

I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  a  little  about  this 
man.  Like  the  famous  Al  of  old,  he  has  a 
positive  genius  for  rubbing  a  lamp,  and  I 
am  sure  that  was  merely  a  classical  expres- 
sion for  burning  the  midnight  lamp  or  the 
midnight  oil,  because  it  is  hard  work  coupled 
with  spirit  that  has  made  him  a  winner.  Al 
Stearns  to  my  mind  has  a  kind  of  "flair" —  a 
kind  of  sixth  sense  for  picking  a  team  and 
holding  them  together  in  team  play.  I  dare- 
say that  if  he  had  chosen  another  vocation  in 
life  and  followed  the  race  horses,  this  sixth 
sense  would  have  brought  him  in  enough 
money  so  that  if  he  had  given  a  small  part  we 
need  not  have  raised  any  alumni  fund.  But 
it  is  the  kind  of  "flair"  that  the  sportsman 
has,  and  he  is  the  best  sportsman  I  know. 
And  he  is  going  to  be  spared  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  all  hope  and  pray  for  another  educa- 
tional generation,  to  guide  us  along  our  way. 
And  the  responsibility  upon  you  men  of  the 
graduating  class  to  make  good  the  record  of 
the  school  and  your  own  wonderful  records 
here, —  as  those  prize  winners  were  brought 
out  onto  the  platform  this  morning,  we  all  had 
thrills,  we  all  realized  and  felt  keenly  the  tre- 
mendous energy,  intellectual  and  physical, 


that  you  had  put  into  the  work  for  the  winning 
of  those  prizes.  But  your  responsibilities  are 
just  beginning.  You  are  going  to  bear  this 
torchlight  of  truth  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
set  a  high  example,  to  lead  people  wherever 
you  go,  to  inspire  them  to  higher  ideals,  always 
keeping  in  touch  with  this  sacred  spot,  always 
keeping  the  contacts  close,  remembering  the 
strains  of  that  Pilgrim  Chorus  that  floated 
out  on  to  the  soft  night  air  last  evening,  so 
beautifully  rendered.  You  are  pilgrims;  you 
are  benevolent  rebels;  you  are  pioneers.  It  is 
youth  crying  to  youth  to-day.  Europe  is  sick 
unto  death  and  about  to  expire  under  the 
leadership  of  the  elder  statesmen.  It  is  young 
men  with  a  new  point  of  view,  with  new 
vision,  with  new  growth,  that  we  need.  They 
are  our  leaders  and  we  give  way  to  them. 
Youth  calls  to  youth  and  we  will  go  on  with 
our  young  leader  to  greater  heights,  to  greater 
triumphs,  and  may  we  to-day  offer  a  fervent 
and  a  very  devout  prayer  that  our  actions  in 
the  future  shall  in  some  measure  reflect  the 
gratitude  we  feel  for  the  God-given  oppo- 
tunities  of  this  school. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gram was  the  Honorable  Huntley  N.  Spauld- 
ing,  '89,  whom  Mr.  Walcott  introduced  in  the 
following  manner: 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  During  the  war 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover,  there 
were  certain  food  administrators.  Each  state 
had  a  director  or  food  administrator  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  each  one  of  them,  the 
best  men  that  could  be  found  in  his  state.  In 
New  Hampshire  a  man  was  chosen  who 
proved  to  be  the  best  man  in  his  state,  and 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  distinguished 
food  administrators,  the  most  efficient  food 
administrator  in  this  country.  That  man  is  an 
Andover  man  and  he  is  here  to-day  from  a 
trip  through  Europe,  and  we  have  asked  him 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  difficulties  of 
Europe,  possibly  suggesting  some  part  that 
we  may  play  in  the  solution  of  these  difficul- 
ties. I  call  upon  the  Honorable  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding  of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  Class 
of '89. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Spaulding  spoke  as  follows: 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HON.  HUNTLEY  N.  SPAULDING 


Mr.  President,  Principal  Stearns,  Gentle-  while  at  Andover,  I  became  particularly  well 
men  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Phillips  acquainted  with  him  during  the  years  of  1917 
Andover:  While  I  knew  our  president  slightly     and  '18,  when  we  worked  together  under  one 
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of  the  greatest  living  Americans,  Herbert 
Hoover.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
my  endorsement  to  the  wonderful  work  which 
Mr.  Walcott  did  during  those  years,  both  of 
service  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 
Education  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  the 
total  amount  of  clean  happiness  that  it  gives. 
The  world  was  never  in  a  more  unhappy  state 


than  at  the  present  time.  The  great  problem 
facing  the  world  to-day  is  the  removal  of  these 
troubles  and  this  unhappiness,  principally  in 
Europe.  The  want  of  real  leaders  was  never 
greater  than  to-day.  These  leaders  must  be 
found  among  the  educated  men  and  women, 
men  that  have  been  taught  in  such  institutions 
as  Phillips  Andover  and  others. 


The  Class  of  1882  at  their  Fortieth  Reunion 


It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  last  few 
months  to  learn  of  the  condition  and  see  the 
feelings  existing  in  the  European  countries. 
In  England  I  found  a  very  intense  feeling 
against  France,  when  only  about  four  years 
ago  they  had  been  standing  side  by  side,  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy.  Little  sympathy  was 
expressed  about  France  for  her  attitude  at  the 
Genoa  Conference,  and  all  the  time  that  I  was 
in  England  I  heard  not  one  word  of  complaint 
against  Germany,  the  feeling  being  that  now 
the  war  was  over  we  should  get  back  to  the 
economic  re-establishing  of  commercial  rela- 
tions. I  found  a  similar  feeling  in  France,  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  against  England,  France 
feeling  that  England  had  not  played  the  game 
fairly  since  the  armistice.    In  Italy  it  was 


common  talk  that  the  next  war  would  be  with 
France,  and  that  very  soon;  and  when  I  asked 
the  people  what  they  thought  the  war  would 
be  about,  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any  definite 
idea,  only  that  for  many  years  there  has  been 
a  feeling  between  the  two  nations  and  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  Germany 
anyway  but  they  were  forced  into  it.  In  fact, 
Austria  was  the  only  country  that  I  visited 
that  did  not  have  this  intense  nationalistic 
feeling,  which  is  the  curse  of  Europe  and  the 
world  at  the  present  time.  In  Austria  I  went 
to  the  feeding  stations  which  I  had  been  so 
much  interested  in  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  if  the  people  in  America  who  had  con- 
tributed to  that  cause  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  work  they  would  have  felt 
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that  their  charities  were  particularly  well 
administered.  As  I  was  leaving  one  of  the 
feeding  stations  —  it  was  the  day  before 
Easter  —  the  poor  children  were  coming  out 
and  waving  their  hands,  and  I  asked  my 
associates  what  they  were  saying.  He  said, 
"They  are  yelling  'Happy  Easter'  to  you." 
We  had  gone  there  with  the  American  flag 
on  our  machine  and  it  made  me  think  of  the 
remarks  Mr.  Hoover  had  made  in  some  of  his 
speeches  during  the  raising  of  the  $29,000,000, 
when  he  said,  "I  would  rather  implant  the 
American  flag  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
Europe  than  have  it  fly  over  any  citadel." 

The  troubles  in  Europe  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  lessened  production,  to  the  in- 
ability of  governments  to  balance  their 
budgets,  to  the  depreciated  currencies,  and 
many  other  causes.  These,  I  believe,  are  only 
supplementary  to  the  real  underlying  trouble. 
The  underlying  trouble  in  Europe  to-day  is 
the  intense  nationalism  existing  between  the 
countries  of  Europe,  so-called  patriotism 
degenerated  into  abuse;  the  lack  of  tolerance 
of  one  country  to  another;  the  inability  of  one 
country  to  learn  the  point  of  view  of  the 
others. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  feeling  1  am  re- 
minded of  a  little  incident  that  happened  in 
the  United  States  previous  to  1914.  In  a 
certain  locality  in  the  United  States  there 
lived  previous  to  1914  a  little  colony  composed 
of  many  nationalities;  English,  Germans, 
Italians,  Greeks  and  Russians.  They  lived 
happily  there;  they  loved  one  another;  they 
played  games  together;  they  joked  good- 
naturedly  about  the  particular  national 
characteristics  of  the  different  countries.  In 
1914  the  war  came  and  those  feelings  of  many 
years'  standing  were  immediately  changed 
into  hatred  and  the  kindly  feelings  were 
changed  into  feelings  of  intolerance. 

In  1914,  Germany  was  the  best  educated 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  was 
less  illiteracy  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 


country,  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 
And  yet  the  teachings  of  intense  nationalism 
in  Germany  led  those  leaders  to  bring  upon 
the  world  the  greatest  curse  of  all  time.  So 
education  may  be  a  curse  rather  than  a 
benefit. 

People  must  think  along  new  lines  before 
real  peace  will  come  to  the  world.  And  with 
loyalty  and  patriotism  to  our  own  country  we 
must  learn  to  think  internationally. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  older  generations  can 
change  their  thoughts  and  change  the  ideas 
that  have  been  drilled  into  them  for  years. 
We  must  rely  upon  the  younger  generation, 
the  boys  and  girls  that  are  just  beginning  to 
take  the  responsibilities  of  life.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  up  to  the  public  schools,  the 
academies,  and  the  colleges.  War  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Europe  is  glorified.  Histories 
make  great  note  of  the  generals  but  very  little 
is  said  of  the  miseries  of  war  and  the  miseries 
of  the  effects  of  war.  All  Europe  is  pleading 
for  the  United  States  to  help  them  with  coun- 
sel and  advice.  Phillips  Academy  has  had  a 
glorious  past.  She  has  a  greater  work  to  do 
in  the  future.  She  will  set  the  example  for 
the  world  to  follow,  and  with  the  teachings 
of  altruistic  Americanism  will  help  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Walcott  then  said: 

Devastations  and  war  call  out  the  very  best 
in  a  nation  in  self-defense,  and  among  those 
who  minister  to  a  nation's  defense  are  the 
healers,  the  surgeons.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these,  with  a  thrilling  record  in 
France,  was  one  of  our  own  trustees,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  corporation,  who  by  his  spirit 
and  good  judgment  is  helping  steer  both  of 
his  alma  maters  along  a  rather  difficult  road. 
Colonel  Fred  Murphy,  now  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Reserve  Corps,  has  had  a  wonderful 
record  and  we  are  going  to  ask  him  to  speak 
for  Andover.    Dr.  Murphy. 

Colonel  Murphy  made  the  following  address: 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  FRED  T.  MURPHY 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Principal  Stearns,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Andover  Alumni  and  Guests:  At  a 
college  game  one  day,  when  a  new  boy  came 
into  the  crowd,  some  one  shouted,  "Put  him 
up,"  and  the  youngster  was  held  up  so  that  all 
might  see.  I  feel  that  in  getting  up  at  this 
moment  I  am  here  in  order  that  you  may 
identify  the  new  president  of  your  Associa- 
tion, whom  you    chose  after    such  careful 


deliberation.  Now  my  duty  is  a  very  simple 
one  and  a  very  pleasant  one.  It  is  to  express 
for  the  Trustees  simply  a  word  of  appreciation 
for  the  loyal  support  of  the  Alumni  in  making 
possible  this  building  program  which  you  have 
seen  begun  to-day.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  We 
are  all  waiting  to  hear  of  Andover  from  our 
leader  through  these  last  years,  these  last 
decades,  the  man  who  exemplifies  the  Andover 
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spirit,  the  man  who  can  tell  us  of  Andover, 
the  man  who  has  made  the  Andover  of  to-day. 

I  speak  also  with  very  considerable  trepida- 
tion,—  first,  because  of  the  responsibility  of 
representing  this  line  of  trustees  which  goes 
back  to  1778;  and  then  because  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  dominant  Class  of  '92.  No 
one  could  have  been  an  underclassman  under 
them  without  feeling  just  a  little  bit  cowed  in 
their  presence.  Their  interest  has  been  com- 
mendable, and  yet  it  has  gone  almost  beyond, 
one  might  say,  the  limit  of  good  form.  One 
of  our  class  who  happened  to  have  dropped 
from  '92  to  us  came  to  me  a  while  ago  and 
said,  "Do  you  think  I  might  take  any  legal 
action  against  the  secretary  of '92,  as  a  nuis- 
ance, because  he  pesters  me  so  with  these 
continued  requests  for  funds?"  Probably  that 
accounts  for  the  very  good  showing  of  '92  in 
all  the  class  drives. 

But  to  return  to  the  building  program.  You 
witnessed  to-day  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 
Besides  this  wonderful  tower  which  has  been 
described  for  you,  we  are  to  have  very  essential 
changes,  of  course,  in  the  old  brick  row.  Some 
of  you  have  seen  the  plans.  They  contem- 
plate a  moving  of  the  present  Pearson  Hall, 
or  as  it  was  known  of  old,  Bartlet  Chapel,  to 
the  east,  placing  it  so  that  it  may  be  seen  be- 
tween Bartlet  and  Day,  and  then  opening  up 
that  grand  vista  which  goes  from  Phillips 
Gateway  so  that  the  approach  to  the  new 
Administration  Building  will  be  very  effective 
and  will  be  unobstructed.  Then  in  this 
quadrangle  two  or  three  other  buildings  are 
contemplated;  certainly  an  auditorium,  pos- 
sibly a  library,  possibly  another  smaller  study 
building.  This,  of  course,  means  a  very  great 
material  improvement,  made  possible  only  by 
the  generosity  of  you  men. 

Now  there  is  a  bit  of  history  back  of  the 
selection  of  this  site.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
discussed.  Some  men  felt  that  it  should  be 
to  the  west  of  Main  Street.  Other  men 
had  other  ideas;  there  seemed  to  be  no  general 
agreement.  And  then  finally  a  small  group, 
of  which  our  toastmaster  was  a  moving  spirit, 


began  to  feel  that  the  old  running  track  back 
of  the  theological  buildings  might  be  the  place. 
You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  man  and  his 
wife;  the  man  wanted  to  paint  the  house 
green,  the  wife  wanted  to  paint  it  white.  They 
finally  compromised  and  the  house  was  painted 
white.  I  need  not  add  that  the  trustees  played 
the  role  of  the  husband,  so  that  we  com- 
promised, and  now  every  one  is  agreed  without 
doubt  that  the  proper  location  of  the  buildings 
is  to  the  east  of  the  old  seminary  road. 

Now  better  than  buildings,  of  course,  is  the 
fund  made  available  by  this  drive  for  an  in- 
crease of  salaries  of  teachers  here  and  for  the 
increase  of  personnel  of  the  teaching  force. 
But  best  of  all  is  the  spirit  back  of  these  gifts. 
They  represent  no  single  donor.  They  repre- 
sent the  interest  and  the  support  of  a  great 
body  of  men.  They  were  given  in  many 
instances,  I  might  say  in  most  instances,  at  a 
sacrifice.  That  is  the  great  thing  about  this 
drive.  We  hear  a  deal  these  days  of  the  change 
in  morals,  the  change  in  point  of  view.  As  one 
of  your  trustees  I  can  report  to  you  gentlemen 
that  the  point  of  view  has  not  changed  here. 
The  ideals  are  just  as  fine  as  they  ever  were. 
In  truth,  comparing  the  ideals  of  to-day  with 
the  ideals  of  my  time  in  '93,  I  think  they  are 
finer.  These  boys  are  going  to  be  fine  citizens 
of  our  growing  world.  They  have  been  here 
to  learn  the  best  of  living  and  they  are  going 
out  with  ideas  of  service  and,  if  need  be, 
sacrifice. 

Mr  Walcott  then  called  upon  Mr.  Sanford 
H.  Freund,  '97,  of  Washington,  to  speak  for 
the  reunion  classes  and  introduced  him  as 
follows:  "If  I  should  describe  to  you  in 
detail  the  most  brilliant  record  made  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  for  many  years,  your 
minds  would  immediately  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  must  be  an  Andover  graduate, 
and  you  would  guess  correctly.  His  name  is 
Sanford  H.  Freund  of  the  Class  of  '97,  now 
general  counsel  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.    Mr.  Freund." 

Mr.  Freund  spoke  briefly,  as  follows: 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SANFORD  H.  FREUND 


Fellow-Alumni  and  Friends  of  Andover: 
If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feelings  I  would 
like  to  use  the  words  of  the  double  in  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  story  of  Mr.  Need- 
ham's  double,  and  say,  "So  much  has  been 
said,  and  so  well  said,  that  I  will  not  occupy 
the  time,"  and  sit  down.  But  I  was  asked  by 
your  toastmaster  a  few  minutes  ago  to  say  a 
few  words  for  the  classes  which  are  to-day 


having  reunions  here,  and  I  feel  it  would  be 
ungracious  not  to  do  so,  being  given  this 
opportunity. 

What  are  our  feelings  when  we  come  back 
to  Andover?  I  think  all  of  the  old  alumni  feel 
that  we  are  coming  back  home.  Andover  does 
not  change.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
we  can  tie  to  in  this  changing  and  disturbing 
world.   The  ideals  are  the  same.   We  see  the 
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friendly  faces  of  the  teachers  who  were  here  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  we  were  stu- 
dents and  all  of  them  can  call  us  by  name  and 
clasp  us  by  the  hand.  And  it  is  just  that  feel- 
ing of  coming  back  home  that  distinguishes 
our  return  to  Andover  from  the  reunions 
which  we  have,  perhaps  many  of  us  more  fre- 
quently, at  our  colleges.  It  is  quite  different 
and  we  are  happy  to  have  the  chance  to  come 
here  and  feel  again  the  thrills  that  come  only 
once  in  a  lifetime,  the  thrills  of  boyhood. 

For  my  own  class  of  '97,  I  want  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  twenty-five  years  that  will 
elapse  from  now  until  our  fiftieth  reunion  may 
see  as  much  improvement  and  progress  and 


splendid  work  done  by  Phillips  as  has  been 
done  in  the  last  quarter  century.  For  all  the 
classes  I  want  to  express  the  gratitude  we  bear 
to  Andover  for  what  she  has  done  for  us,  our 
pride  in  her  history  and  achievement  and  our 
high  hopes  for  her  future. 

Mr.  Walcott  then  said:  "As  long  as  you  live 
you  will  remember  the  score  of  the  Exeter 
game  of  last  Saturday  —  15  to  2.  As  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  remember  the  score  of  a  certain 
other  game  when  I  graduated,  thirty-five 
years  ago.  That  score  was  22  to  6,  because  Al 
Stearns  pitched.  And  he  has  been  playing 
that  kind  of  game  ever  since  and  we  want  to 
hear  from  him." 


ADDRESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


Principal  Stearns  was  loudly  cheered  as  he 
rose,  and  the  audience  stood  up  in  evidence 
of  their  respect  for  him.  His  address  is  given 
here  in  full: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow  Alumni  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
As  if  you  hadn't  heard  from  me  several  times 
already  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  many  times 
during  the  year.  You  have  heard  about  all 
the  talking  that  you  want,  I  think,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  would  rather  get  out  and 
renew  your  old  friendships,  get  into  a  game 
or  something  a  little  more  lively  than  just 
being  talked  to.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  to-day 
as  I  sit  here  that  some  men  are  born  lucky, 
some  achieve  luck,  and  some  have  luck  thrust 
upon  them.  I  belong  to  this  last  group.  I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  lucky  to  have  a 
chairman  like  this  man  who  can  put  it  on 
quite  so  thick.  I  knew  the  stories  he  was 
telling  long  before  some  of  the  rest  of  you 
sensed  them,  but  when  he  started  to  get  pretty 
concrete  in  his  baseball  history  he  gave  the 
whole  thing  away.  I  didn't  pitch  that  game, 
I  played  center  field  and  muffed  the  only  fly 
that  came  my  way. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  luck  that  came 
to  me  was  when  my  good  uncle,  then  principal 
of  this  old  school,  persuaded  my  mother  to 
send  me  to  Andover  for  a  full  four-year  course. 
The  second  piece  of  luck  was  being  under  the 
influence  and  inspiration  of  that  wonderful 
man  and  a  member  of  his  household  for  the 
four  years  of  my  course.  If  it  had  lived  else- 
where, I  don't  think  I  would  be  standing  here 
to-day,  in  this  capacity,  at  least. 

And  then  one  of  the  other  big  pieces  of  luck 
was  when  that  same  inspiration  in  my  life  and 
influence  in  my  life  persuaded  me  to  come 
back  to  Andover  and  take  a  hand  in  steering 
the  old  ship.   And  what  a  tradition  and  heri- 


tage he  willed  me!  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
of  the  younger  generation  can  ever  begin  to 
appreciate  what  Dr.  Bancroft  was  and  meant 
to  this  school.  Every  year  I  live  my  respect 
and  my  admiration  and  devotion  to  that 
splendid  and  heroic  and  unselfish  figure  grow 
deeper.  He  carried  the  burden  all  alone.  He 
had  no  alumni  such  as  we  have  to-day,  rallying 
around  and  pointing  the  way  and  then  boost- 
ing you  there  whether  you  would  or  not.  He 
had  no  trustees  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
school.  They  were  wrapped  up  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Seminary  across  the  way  and  the 
theological  controversies  which  ever  surrounded 
that  ill-fated  institution.  And  he  himself, 
principal  and  trustee  combined,  and  almost 
everything  else  that  comprise  an  administra- 
tive official,  ran  this  ship  and  steered  her 
safely  through  one  of  the  trying  periods,  one 
of  the  test  periods  in  her  existence.  And  all 
of  the  splendid  work  he  did,  all  of  the  rich 
preparation  of  soil  and  the  broadcast  sowing 
of  splendid  seed,  was  just  coming  to  comple- 
tion and  fruition  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take 
his  place.  We  never  can  thank  that  man 
enough  for  the  Andover  that  we  see  to-day. 
He  deserves  the  credit  far  more  than  any  of  us 
even  who  are  here  at  this  time. 

Another  piece  of  luck  was  in  the  splendid 
faculty  which  he  left  me,  for  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful discernment  in  choosing  the  right  leaders 
and  teachers  of  youth.  And  those  men,  al- 
most without  exception,  are  still  with  us  to-day 
playing  the  game  in  that  faithful  and  splendid 
way  that  they  have  played  it  through  all  these 
years.  Here  are  three  of  them  now,  just 
rounding  out  thirty  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  school.  There  are  others  that  are 
older.  We  tried  to  get  them  on  the  platform — 
Mr.  Benner,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Graham. 
They  are  too  modest,  as  in  all  their  doings. 
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You  know  what  they  are  worth  to  this  school — 
unequalled  by  the  teachers  of  any  preparatory 
school  in  efficiency  and  ability,  and  unexcelled, 
I  believe,  by  the  men  in  any  of  our  colleges. 
That  is  the  kind  of  faculty  Dr.  Bancroft  left 
us. 

Then  one  of  the  other  pieces  of  luck  was  the 
way  in  which  I  slid  into  the  job.  I  was  talking 
with  "Lu"  Perry,  the  principal  of  Exeter  and 
my  old  and  good  friend,  the  other  day,  as  we 
were  attending  the  installation  of  a  head 
master  of  one  of  our  leading  American 
schools.  It  was  a  very  significant  and  very 
inspiring  affair.  There  were  bands  and  there 
were  gowns  and  there  were  hoods;  the  governor 
was  there  to  speak  for  the  Commonwealth, 
the  president  of  Princeton  to  speak  for  the 
presidents  of  colleges,  one  of  Yale's  most 
distinguished  professors  to  speak  for  the 
faculty,  and  men  from  all  walks  of  life  to  add 
their  word  and  to  start  that  good  man  —  an 
Andover  man,  by  the  way  —  on  his  career. 
And  Perry  turned  to  me  and  in  his  usual 
jocose  way,  "Al,  did  you  ever  have  anything 
like  this?" 

I  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "Neither  did  I."  And  he  added, 
"We  have  got  to  show  these  fellows  what  real 
democracy  is  and  tell  them  how  we  got  in." 
Then  he  asked,  "How  did  you  get  in?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  was  registrar  and  my 
predecessor  died  when  I  was  there.  I  had 
to  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  his  work  for  a  good 
part  of  the  year.  And  then  the  trustees  had 
no  one  in  sight  and  they  asked  me  to  keep  on 
the  next  year,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
be  relieved  of  any  undue  responsibility  when 
they  got  ready  to  ship  me,  they  created  a 
special  office  of  vice  principal  and  made  me 
that  without  appointing  any  principal.  And 
then  the  next  year  they  thought  that  they 
would  take  a  chance  on  me  and  told  me  I  was 
principal,  and  I  slid  in.  I  don't  know  when  I 
began  and  I  don't  think  any  one  else  does." 

He  said,  "I  think  I  can  beat  that.  The 
trustees  told  me  I  was  wanted  at  Exeter  and 
I  could  report  there  on  a  certain  day.  I  went 
up  there  and  good  old  Mr.  Dana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  said,  'Perry,  I  think  I  had 
better  take  you  over  to  chapel  and  introduce 
you  on  your  first  official  appearance.'  I  said, 
'That  is  fine,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you.' 

"The  boys  had  all  gathered  ahead  of  time 
to  look  the  animal  over  and  see  what  he  was 
like.   Dana  turned  to  them  and  said: 

"  'Boys,  get  up!' 

"They  all  rose,  of  course.  Dana  looked  them 
over  and  showed  me  my  seat  and  said : 
" 'Boys,  sit  down.' 
"The  boys  sat  down  and  I  was  in." 


Those  two  old  schools  stand  for  one  tradi- 
tion, and  that  is  that  everybody  who  has  been 
connected  with  them  owns  them  and  has  a 
part  on  the  job.  We  do  not  start  in  on  any 
high  pedestal  which  you  fellows  can  kick  out 
from  under  us  in  your  undergraduate  days 
and  you  older  fellows  can  take  away  from  us. 
We  simply  climb  the  ladder  with  your  help. 

And  then  there  was  another  thing  that 
helped  in  my  education,  and  that  was  the 
welcome  I  had  from  the  school.  I  had  a  pretty 
good  start,  because  as  a  combination  of 
theolog  and  baseball  and  football  coach  I  was 
tolerated,  which  perhaps  I  would  not  have 
been  under  other  conditions.  But  the  edu- 
cation those  youngsters  gave  me  I  will  never 
forget.  Jack  Cates  was  one  of  the  fellows 
that  helped  me  in  my  early  days,  especially 
in  one  situation.  We  had  had  a  "rough 
house"  in  Commons  and  the  windows  were 
smashed,  and  the  trustees  didn't  have  money 
enough  to  replace  the  windows.  The  boys 
did  what  they  could  with  their  old  trousers  and 
caps  and  newspapers.  I  called  Cates  in  and 
asked  him,  "What  can  we  do  about  this?" 
"Appoint  a  committee,"  he  said,  "we  can 
handle  it."  So  we  appointed  a  glass  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  Jack  Cates,  Tommy 
Thompson,  who  afterwards  played  on  the 
Cornell  team,  and  Dutch  Schildmiller,  who 
played  on  the  Dartmouth  team,  three  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  school.  I  said  to  them, 
"We  have  got  to  have  this  thing  stopped; 
can  you  do  it?"  "Sure  we  can  do  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  be  in  Boston 
and  I  got  back  on  a  late  evening  train.  I 
found  a  note  at  my  house  from  Cates.  He 
said:  "Please  call  at  my  room  after  you  get 
back;  I  want  to  see  you  on  important  busi- 
ness." It  sounded  a  little  like  the  notes  I 
sent  around  to  undergraduates  at  that  time, 
but  that  was  the  way  they  regarded  me  and 
regarded  my  dignity,  so  I  went,  because  I 
knew  it  was  my  duty.  He  said,  "  I  am  mighty 
glad  you  have  come  around.  We  have  fired 
three  fellows  to-night."  I  said,  "Fired  three 
fellows?  What  the  dickens  are  you  talking 
about?  You  haven't  any  authority  to  fire 
anybody." 

"I  know  we  haven't,  but  we  had  to  clean 
up." 

"What  did  you  fire  them  for?" 

"For  abusing  the  school  spirit  and  the 
privileges  of  Commons.  One  fellow  was  a 
bad  egg;  the  other  two  we  told  that  they 
could  come  back,  but  this  one  it's  no  use  to 
bother  with." 

"Where  does  this  leave  me  with  the  fath- 
ers?" I  asked,  because  I  saw  a  father  coming 
up  the  next  day  to  inquire. 
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He  said,  "We  haven't  thought  of  that." 
I  said,  "Well,  I  have;  what  have  you  got 
for  me?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  will  give  you  the  in- 
formation if  you  want  it." 

I  thought  a  minute  and  said,  "No,  I  don't 
want  it  now,  but  I  may  later." 

Sure  enough,  two  days  later  the  father  of 
this  boy  came  to  see  me  in  a  state  of  great 
indignation.  "What  does  this  mean?"  he 
said.  "I  sent  my  boy  here  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  faculty,  not  to  be  bulldozed  and 
ballyragged  by  the  undergraduates.  I  won't 
stand  for  this  thing." 

"All  right.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
about  it?" 

"I  want  the  boy  reinstated.  I  want  his 
case  acted  on  properly  and  through  the  right 
channels." 

"That  is  perfectly  proper,"  I  said,  "but 
first  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  case.  I  have  no  idea  what 
it  was  all  about.  But  my  experience  with 
boys  is  this:  If  this  fellow  hadn't  done  some- 
thing pretty  desperate  the  natural  instinct 
of  those  fellows  would  be  to  save  him  and  not 
get  him  into  trouble.  Whatever  he  may  have 
done,  there  is  no  record  on  the  books.  If  you 
want,  we  will  let  him  come  back  and  we  will 
have  a  formal  investigation  and  a  report  will 
be  made,  and  whatever  is  found  to  be  the  fact 
will  have  to  go  down  on  the  books  and  remain 
for  all  eternity.  If  I  were  you  I  would  leave 
the  thing  alone." 

Well,  he  went  away  very  mad,  saying,  "I 
will  think  about  it  and  let  you  know  within  a 
day."  A  day  later  I  got  a  letter  and  he  said 
he  had  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The 
fellow  stayed  out. 

And  then  another  time  I  remember  a  hazing 
bee  that  was  pulled  off.  Jimmie  Graham  tele- 
phoned to  me  one  night  and  said  a  hazing 
crowd  had  gone  up  by  his  place.  "You  had 
better  get  busy;  they're  up  to  mischief."  So  I 
put  on  my  cap  and  sneaked  down  by 
Taylor  Cottage  and  sure  enough,  in  the  mist 
of  the  evening  I  saw  these  shadowy  forms. 

When  the  opportunity  offered  I  straggled 
into  the  crowd,  and  pretty  soon  these  two 
fellows  who  were  directing  operations,  and 
whom  I  wanted  to  identify,  said,  "Line  up!" 
We  lined  up.  "March!"  We  marched.  "Dou- 
ble quick!"  We  got  over  the  next  wall  and 
ran.  "Form  a  circle!"  We  formed  a  circle. 
"Get  down  on  your  knees,  preps."  We  got 
down  on  our  knees.  "Pull  up  grass."  We  be- 
gan tugging  up  the  grass.  I  was  looking  up 
to  see  who  was  there  when  the  voice  came, 
"Not  that  way,  not  that  way!  With  your 
teeth,  with  your  teeth!"  I  though  that  was 
about  far  enough,  so  as  these  other  poor  preps 


went  down  to  do  what  they  could  with  their 
teeth  I  rose  up  and  I  said,  "What  are  your 
fellows  doing  here?"  And  all  I  could  see  was 
two  streaks.  I  haven't  seen  the  end  of  those 
streaks  yet. 

That  was  the  kind  of  initiation  and  educa- 
tion I  had  and  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  pieces 
of  luck  that  any  man  could  experience  in  this 
job. 

Then  the  other  piece  of  luck,  or  combina- 
tion piece  of  luck,  was  the  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion handed  down  by  a  school  of  this  kind. 
The  man  that  I  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  in  the  schoolmaster  profession  is  my  friend, 
Dr.  Irvine  at  Mercersburg,  an  old  Exeter 
man  —  the  next  best  thing  to  Andover,  of 
course.  He  took  a  school  absolutely  next  to 
nothing,  and  built  it  up  into  one  of  the  greatest 
preparatory  schools  to-day,  single  handed, 
until  he  made  it  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  into  a  school  that  was 
going  and  doing  work,  with  a  wealth  of  tradi- 
tion and  history  and  a  loyal  body  of  alumni. 
And  it  is  owing  to  that  fact  and  the  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  given  by  my  predecessor 
that  we  have  been  able  to  come  through  as  we 
have.  For  this  is  not  a  one-man  school;  it  can- 
not be  a  one-man  school  to-day.  It  belongs  to 
you  all  and  its  success  and  achievements  and 
usefulness  are  the  reward  which  is  properly 
yours.  What  we  have  done  in  the  last  few 
years  represents  simply  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  hard  effort.  I  recall  very  well 
when  we  were  building  this  gymnasium  and 
we  needed  $5000  to  complete  it,  and  Dr. 
Bancroft  sent  me  out  to  see  if  I  could  raise  it. 
It  was  my  first  experience  of  the  kind.  As  I 
look  at  the  things  I  have  had  to  do  since  it 
seems  like  a  pretty  small  matter.  I  started 
out  on  that  trip  in  search  of  funds.  I  see  Jim 
Crosby  over  there  and  perhaps  he  remembers 
I  wanted  his  help  at  Grand  Rapids  where  I 
tried  to  get  a  hundred  dollars.  We  got  $85, 
thanks  to  his  noble  efforts.  The  first  man  I 
tackled  looked  at  me  in  blank  amazement  and 
said,  "Why,  good  Lord,  Al,  I  am  going  to  be 
married  next  week;  how  can  I  subscribe?"  I 
had  no  answer  to  that  proposition.  I  have 
had  lots  of  them  since,  but  he  had  me  floored. 
We  got  that  $5000  after  long  and  hard  labor, 
and  the  gymnasium  was  finished  as  the  result. 

You  know  something  of  what  we  have  been 
doing,  thanks  to  the  alumni  and  their  work, 
during  this  last  few  months  and  the  last  year 
or  two.  Just  look  about  here  to-day  and  see 
what  is  going  on  and  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished through  their  efforts  and  their  loyalty; 
the  Tower  which  you  have  seen  and  heard  so 
much  about  this  morning,  the  extent  of  our 
athletic  field  soon  to  be  added  to,  I  hope,  a 
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little;  the  new  dormitory  just  being  com- 
pleted across  the  way,  erected  so  quickly  and 
so  noiselessly  that  even  those  who  were  here 
hardly  realized  what  was  being  done;  a  large 
addition  to  Williams  Hall  to  take  care  of  boys 
who  are  going  to  stay  the  full  course  with  us. 

Now  these  new  changes:  a  new  recitation 
building,  the  finest  thing  that  will  crown  the 
liJl;the  removal  of  Pearson  Hall  and  the  res- 
toration of  that  building  to  the  splendid  build- 
ing as  it  was  when  Bulfinch  designed  it  and  as 
it  stood  until  that  monstrosity  of  a  tower  was 
added  in  a  degenerate  age.  And  so  it  goes, 
things  coming  so  thick  and  fast  that  we  can 
hardly  keep  track  of  them.  Do  you  know, 
two  weeks  ago  we  had  an  announcement  that 
one  of  our  loyal  alumni  is  going  to  give  us  a 
magnificent  baseball  cage?  He  does  not  want 
to  call  it  a  baseball  cage,  he  wants  to  call  it 
an  indoor  playing  field.  When  I  made  the 
announcement  in  chapel,  not  even  a  hand 
clap!  Ten  years  ago  that  would  have  caused 
a  stampede.  I  don't  mean  to  intimate  that 
the  boys  to-day  are  any  less  appreciative  than 
those  often  years  ago,  but  you  have  thrown 
so  much  at  them  in  a  lump  that  you  cannot 
blame  them  for  being  a  little  bit  callous.  I 
want  to  speak  of  that  indoor  playing  field,  for 
I  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  in  our 
life.  Our  method  of  providing  athletic  activi- 
ties for  everybody  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  have  been  developed  here.  You 
cannot  estimate  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  made  strong  physically  and  strong  men- 
tally and  morally  as  a  result,  under  such 
influence  as  that  of  Fred  Daly  and  Ray 
Shepard,  men  of  ideals  and  unselfish  loyalty 
to  the  school  and  what  it  stands  for;  men  with 
a  real  love  for  the  boys  with  whom  they  work. 
Now  they  are  going  to  have  this  big  enclosed 
playground  all  the  year  round,  where  every- 
body can  do  his  work;  a  running  track;  an 
enclosed  diamond  so  the  men  can  play  their 
full  depth  and  with  space  large  enough  to 
give  a  chance  for  the  track  men  to  come  out; 
a  chance  for  any  of  us  to  get  in  and  exercise 
and  get  the  spleen  out  of  our  system  when 
we  are  feeling  a  little  grouchy.  That  building 
has  been  given,  I  am  privileged  to  announce 
now  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  Case  and  family.  It  is  to  be  given  by  the 
entire  family  and  as  a  permanent  and  inspiring 
memorial  of  young  George  Case,  who  was  a 
member  of  this  undergradute  body  last  year, 
who  died  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  during 
the  past  summer  and  whose  life  and  character 
so  splendidly  exemplified  the  wholesome,  fine, 
and  best  traditions  of  the  school.  And  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  donors,  and  I  know  that  that 
hope  will  be  realized,  that  through  the  agency 
of  that  memorial  the  boys  who  come  to 


Andover.and  the  boys  who  go  out  will  be 
better  and  finer  and  more  red-blooded  and 
sounder  men  than  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  not  come  under  that  particular  in- 
fluence. 

So  much  for  the  buildings  outside.  Mr. 
Walcott  has  touched  briefly  on  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  inside.  There  is  one  feature  which 
I  want  to  speak  of  in  just  a  minute,  but  just 
for  a  minute  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  that  have  come  to  us  in  addition  to  all 
these  buildings  during  the  year.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Frank  Simmons  to  establish 
a  fund  to  pay  the  fees  and  dues  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  a  member 
of  the  University  Club  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  principal  frequently  has  to  go  to 
keep  in  touch  with  these  men  who  are  some- 
times ahead  of  the  game  if  he  does  not  keep 
step;  a  splendid  and  most  serviceable  thing. 

A  fund  from  William  E.  Clough  of  $1432.74 
in  memory  of  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  R.  Clough, 
whom  many  of  you  of  the  older  generation 
knew  as  living  over  here  in  the  old  Clough 
house  across  the  street  on  Salem  Street;  a  very 
unique  gift  in  this  way:  Mr.  Clough,  a  man  of 
limited  means,  I  am  told,  wrote  us  that  in  the 
small  estate  which  his  sister  had  left  he  found 
that  there  was  enough  left  after  paying  the 
various  necessary  bills  of  administration  and 
settlement  to  establish  this  fund,  and  while 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  Miss  Clough's 
will  to  indicate  that  the  money  should  come 
to  us,  he  had  heard  her  express  her  love  for  the 
school  and  her  hope  that  some  day  she  might 
be  able  to  do  something  for  it.  That  man, 
with  a  vision  that  not  many  men  of  the  day 
and  generation  have,  turned  over  to  us  the 
balance  of  that  small  estate  which  would  have 
meant  much  to  him,  that  that  wish  verbally 
expressed  in  years  gone  by  by  his  sister  might 
be  realized.  That  is  a  sacred  gift  to  the  school. 

Miss  Harriet  Erving,  who  worked  so  long 
and  faithfully  in  the  treasurer's  office,  whom 
many  of  you  will  remember,  left  us  in  her  will 
$1500  to  establish  a  scholarship  for  needy  and 
deserving  boys. 

Samuel  N.  Evans  has  given  us  $2000,  one- 
half  of  the  income  to  be  used  annually  for  his 
contribution  to  the  alumni  fund  —  by  the 
way,  that  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  suggestion 
which  may  prove  helpful  to  some  others  in 
years  to  come  —  and  the  other  half  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  school. 

Our  good  and  generous  friend,  Mr.  John 
Morse  of  North  Andover,  just  turned  over  the 
other  day  $500  to  the  school  unrestricted,  to 
be  used  for  its  welfare. 

In  these  and  various  ways  we  are  getting 
contributions  that  indicate  a  widespread  and 
increasing  interest  and  devotion  to  our  welfare. 
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Another  piece  of  luck,  and  that  is  the  rela- 
tion between  school  and  town.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  institution,  certainly  that  I 
know  of  in  New  England,  has  enjoyed  for 
years  a  closer  and  friendlier  and  warmer 
relationship  with  the  town  than  has  this  school. 
Sometimes  we  have  asked  them,  as  we  did  the 
other  day,  to  give  up  for  our  benefit  privileges 
which  they  have  enjoyed  for  years,  such  as  the 
closing  of  this  road  out  here,  and  without  a 
murmur,  without  a  question,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  they  tell  us  to  go  ahead. 
The  give-and-take  that  has  gone  on  between 
the  town  and  the  school  for  years  has  meant 
everything  to  the  school  and  I  hope  that 
through  the  school  it  has  meant  something 
also  to  the  town.  Certainly  for  those  of  us 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  school,  that 
relationship  has  been  of  inestimable  value  and 
a  constant  help  and  inspiration,  and  I  am  glad 
to  speak  of  it  today. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  school  which 
is  unique,  I  believe.  I  want  to  touch  on  it  just 
briefly  before  closing  to-day. 

You  know  that  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
the  old  standards.  "Let  them  not  pass"  or 
"They  shall  not  pass"  may  be  all  right,  but 
there  is  a  group  over  there  that  has  managed 
to  get  by  the  ramparts  in  spite  of  that  by  hard 
and  sustained  effort.  The  quality  of  those 
men  you  could  judge  if  you  saw  them  this 
morning.  Some  people  say  that  youths  are 
degenerating  in  these  modern  days.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  admit  they  are  up  against 
some  pretty  hard  problems,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  there  were  never  finer  boys 
than  those  who  are  going  from  us  here  to-day; 
never  higher  ideals  or  more  responsive  to  the 
call  of  manhood.  Allen  Keith  showed  that 
quality  and  Malcolm  Frost  showed  it  in  that 
tragic  New  Haven  fire.  Wherever  the  chal- 
lenge comes,  wherever  duty  calls,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  task  or  how  heavy  the  burden, 
or  the  care  or  the  sacrifice,  the  youth  of  to-day 
will  respond  as  did  the  boys  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  or  of  the  Civil  War,  or  the  days  of 
the  Great  War.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field  and 
you  will  see  them  respond  to  a  ringing  and  a 
compelling  challenge.  They  have  shown  that 
spirit  all  along.  It  has  been  a  fountain  of 
perennial  youth,  really,  just  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  youth  of  to-day  as  they  are  repre- 
sented here  from  all  over  the  country,  from  all 
over  the  world,  ready  to  do  their  part;  kicking 
up  at  times  to  be  sure,  just  to  make  life  inter- 
esting for  themselves  and  for  us,  but  always 
reasonable  and  always  ready  to  take  the  right 
cue.  And  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  youth  of 
to-day  as  I  see  some  of  the  problems  they  are 
called  upon  to  face,  and  I  wonder  sometimes 
that  they  are  as  fine  as  they  are  with  the  ex- 


ample that  is  being  set  them  by  some  of  their 
elders.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  leading 
journalists,  who  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
business  managership  of  one  of  New  York's 
great  dailies,  wrote  an  editorial  article  in 
which  he  said  at  the  close,  "After  all,  the 
dangerous  age  to-day  is  not  twenty-one,  but 
forty-two."  And  I  think  some  of  us  wonder 
if  there  is  not  a  good  bit  of  truth  in  that  state- 
ment. And  if  we  do  not  wonder  or  if  we  have 
not  wondered,  let  us  do  so  and  see  if,  after  all, 
we  are  setting  quite  the  standards  in  this 
country  that  the  youth  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us,  we,  who  profess  to  cherish  so  much  in 
the  way  of  love  and  devotion  and  admiration 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  nation,  its  laws, 
its  ideals,  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  have  made  possible 
the  great  heritage  that  is  ours. 

When  I  looked  out  across  the  old  campus 
here  not  many  weeks  ago  the  great  interna- 
tional conference  in  Washington  was  in  full 
session.  Leading  representatives  from  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  gathered  there  to 
unravel  if  they  could  the  tremendous  and 
tangled  problems  with  which  the  world  was 
struggling.  And  as  I  read  from  day  to  day 
those  inspiring  and  gripping  reports  of  what 
was  being  done,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
as  I  looked  out  upon  the  campus  that  after- 
noon, standing  there  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
and  dreaming  what  it  all  meant  or  might 
mean,  if  perhaps  right  here  on  Andover  Hill 
we  were  not  doing  something  ourselves  to  help 
solve  these  problems.  For  I  saw  out  there 
not  only  about  as  fine  a  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  society  as  one  could  find,  but  I 
saw  an  international  cross-cut.  Here  were 
some  two  hundred  boys  gathered  for  their 
daily  sport  in  the  rough-and-tumble  and  give- 
and-take  which  boys  only  know,  when  they 
size  each  other  up  not  by  the  nationality  which 
happens  to  exist,  not  by  the  size  of  father's 
purse-strings;  not  by  the  color  which  outwardly 
conceals  the  worth  within,  but  by  the  real  and 
inherent  worth  which  dwells  in  the  inner  heart. 
I  saw  there  boys  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  saw  boys  who  were  rich,  boys  who 
were  working  their  way  through,  the  sons  of 
doctors,  the  sons  of  ministers,  the  sons  of  men 
of  limited  means.  I  saw  the  son  of  Aguinaldo 
from  the  Philippines;  I  saw  the  son  of  Yuan 
Shi  Kai,  the  first  president  of  China;  I  saw 
the  sons  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Tokio,  Japan.  I  saw  two  boys 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  I  saw  boys  from  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  all  over  the  world. 
And  the  thought  came  over  me  and  gripped 
me  and  it  has  stayed  with  me  ever  since,  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  in  that  wholesome  give-and- 
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take  of  boy  life,  where  internationalism  was 
emphasized  in  its  truest  sense,  where  worth 
alone  counted  and  suspicions  went  to  the 
discard,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Phillips 
Academy  was  laying,  though  it  might  not 
know  it,  a  foundation  of  international  good 
will  which  would  be  more  enduring  than  can 
be  laid  by  the  men  who  were  doing  such  splen- 
did labor  at  Washington.  Yes,  I  have  thought 
and  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  in  these 
latter  days,  in  a  broader  and  finer  way  then 
we  can  realize,  we  are  holding  fast  to  those 
splendid  ideals  which  those  patriotic  men  of 
the  early  days,  broad-minded  men  as  they 
were,  set  for  the  school.  And  if  we  can  main- 
tain them  and  do  maintain  them  and  lift  them 
a  little  higher  in  the  days  to  come,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  loyal  and  unselfish  interest  which 
you  have  shown  and  which  I  believe  you  will 
continue  to  maintain. 


At  the  close  of  Dr.  Stearns'  speech  the 
toastmaster  declared  that  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed for  one  year. 

The  final  event  of  the  week  was  the  Prom- 
enade, held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  gymna- 
sium. The  interior  of  the  building  had,  as 
usual,  been  adorned  with  pennants  and  ban- 
ners, and  looked  very  attractive.  The  trees 
along  the  paths  leading  to  the  gymnasium 
had  be  n  hung  with  lanterns,  so  that  the  Hill 
had  a  festive  appearance.  The  patronesses 
were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Markham 
W.  Stackpole,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips. 
The  dancing  lasted  until  two  o'clock  Saturday 
morning.  By  Saturday  evening  nearly  all  the 
guests  of  the  week  had  departed,  and  the  Hill 
had  settled  down  to  its  summer  mood. 


NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ON  ANDOVER  HILL 


After  long  and  thoughtful  deliberation,  in- 
volving several  metings  both  in  Andover  and  in 
New  York,  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  has  made  a  definite  report  to  the 
Trustees,  and  the  general  proposal  therein 
outlined  has  been  officially  accepted.  The 
project  thus  formally  approved  involves  an 
extensive  development  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  Street,  using  the  old  Seminary  Row  as  a 
basis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  row, 
purchased  by  Phillips  Academy  in  1908  when 
the  Seminary  was  transferred  to  Cambridge, 
consists  of  three  brick  buildings,  —  Bartlet 
and  Phillips  Halls,  which  are  used  as  dormi- 
tories, and  Pearson  Hall  (formerly  Bartlet 
Chapel),  which  is  now  a  recitation  center.  The 
plans  call  for  the  immediate  moving  of 
Pearson  Hall  to  a  point  south-east  of  its 
present  location;  it  will  then  form  the  south 
side  of  a  quadrangle,  facing  north  towards  the 
center  of  the  new  group.  The  mediocre 
clock  tower  built  on  the  front  of  Pearson  Hall 
in  1875  will  be  removed,  leaving  the  structure 
as  it  was  when  originally  erected  in  1818. 
The  work  of  moving  Pearson  Hall  has  already 
begun,  and  will  be  completed  before  the 
Academy  opens  in  the  autumn.  It  will  still 
be  available  then  for  use  by  the  Classical  and 
English  Departments. 

The  new  Main  Building  will  extend  along 
the  east  side  of  the  proposed  quadrangle, 
facing,  of  course,  to  the  west,  through  the 
wide  opening  left  by  the  removal  of  Pearson 
Hall.  In  general  appearance,  it  will  be 
colonial,  with  a  portico  and  high  pillars;  but 
some  of  the  details  are  as  yet  undetermined. 


It  is  expected,  however,  that  excavation  will 
be  begun  at  once,  and  that  the  foundations 
will  be  well  under  way  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. When  finished,  the  Main  Building  will 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  recitation 
rooms  to  provide  for  practically  all  the  class 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  old  Main  Building 
will  either  be  abandoned  or  remodeled  for 
other  purposes. 

The  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  will,  for 
the  present,  remain  open,  but  it  is  expected 
that  ultimately  an  Auditorium  Building  will  be 
located  there,  thus  completing  the  plan  as  now 
laid  down. 

The  approach  to  the  new  Main  Building 
will  be  through  the  Phillips  Gateway,  on 
Main  Street,  from  which  a  broad  avenue  will 
stretch  to  the  quadrangle  on  the  low  ridge 
three  hundred  yards  away.  In  connection 
with  the  project,  a  considerable  landscape 
development  is  also  contemplated,  involving 
the  beautifying  of  Rabbit's  Pond  and  exten- 
sive planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  around 
the  historic  Seminary  Cemetery. 

The  Memorial  Tower,  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Fuller  family,  will  rise  on 
the  old  Training  Field,  around  which  so  many 
of  Andover's  finest  traditions  center.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  at  Commencement, 
and  the  foundations  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. The  work  of  construction  will  go 
rapidly  on  during  the  summer,  and  the 
Tower  itself  will  be  ready  for  dedication  within 
a  year.  While  some  features  of  the  design 
may  still  be  modified,  it  is  settled  that  it  will 
be  built  of  brick  and  granite,  crowned  by  a 
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wooden  spire  containing  a  chime  of  bells. 
It  will  be  approximately  170  feet  high,  and, 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  Andover  Hill,  will 
be  visible  for  many  miles  in  every  direction. 

Osgood  Johnson  Hall,  the  new  dormitory 
placed  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  as  part 
of  a  secondary  building  group,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  in  September. 
Its  specifications  have  already  been  outlined 
in  the  Bulletin.  In  its  essential  features  it 
corresponds  to  the  other  dormitories  erected  on 
the  Hill  in  recent  years. 

The  extensive  addition  to  Williams  Hall  is 
well  under  way,  and  will  be  ready  also  in  the 
autumn.  It  will  provide  accommodations  for 
eighteen  more  young  boys,  under  the  plan 
already  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips,  the  House  Master  of  Will- 
iams Hall. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  April  Bulletin 
the  Trustees  have  announced  the  gift  of  a 
new  baseball  cage,  presented  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowen  Case,  of  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
George  Bowen  Case,  Jr.,  whose  sad  death 
occurred  a  year  ago.  The  cage,  which  will 
include  facilities  for  every  form  of  indoor 
sport,  will  be  placed  adjacent  to  the  Borden 
Gymnasium.  Plans  are  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted for  this  structure,  and  it  will  be  under 
way  within  a  few  weeks.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  $75,000. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  building  pro- 
jects are  being  started,  the  town  of  Andover  is 
carrying  on  some  badly  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  roads  on  and  near  the  Hill. 
Phillips  Street,  which  has  been  in  wretched 
condition  for  some  years,  is  being  completely 
rebuilt  with  proper  curbing  and  a  fine  maca- 
dam surface.  Main  Street,  from  Chapel 
Avenue  north  to  Andover  Square,  is  being 
reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Chapel 


Avenue,  from  the  Phillips  Inn  to  Salem 
Street,  has  been  abandoned  as  a  public  way 
by  the  town. 

Every  alumnus  on  his  return  to  Andover 
will  be  interested  in  the  changes  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  playing  fields.  With  very 
little  publicity  or  ostentation,  Dr.  Pierson  S. 
Page,  the  Athletic  Director,  has  been  devoting 
the  proceeds  of  the  Athletic  Association  for 
some  years  to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  section  to  the  east  of  Brothers  Field. 
The  ground  has  been  carefully  graded;  a  new 
cinder  track  has  been  constructed;  a  grand- 
stand of  a  permanent  kind  has  been  erected; 
and  the  entire  space  has  been  enclosed  by  a 
high  fence,  surmounted  with  barbed  wire. 
This  spring,  for  the  first  time,  the  ground 
between  the  new  field  and  the  old  was  graded, 
sown,  and  kept  mowed,  with  the  result  that, 
at  the  Andover-Exeter  baseball  game,  the 
spectators  had  before  them  a  continuous 
stretch  of  lawn  for  a  third  of  a  mile,  to  the 
grove  of  tall  pines  at  the  far  edge  of  the  track. 
As  a  final  touch,  the  flag-pole,  presented  to 
the  school  by  the  class  of  1917,  has  been 
moved  from  its  former  location  on  the  Train- 
ing Field  and  set  up  on  Brothers  Field,  be- 
tween the  baseball  diamond  and  the  track 
beyond.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  twenty 
years  since  the  Knapps  gave  Brothers  Field, 
nearly  $100,000  has  been  spent  in  draining, 
grading,  and  improvements  of  various  kinds. 
It  will  be  admitted  however  by  all  who 
visit  the  new  playing  fields  that  they  are 
well  worth  the  pains  which  they  have  cost. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
Andover  Hill  will  this  summer  be  a  very  noisy 
place.  Steam  shovels  and  derricks  seem  to  be 
omnipresent.  Everywhere  can  be  heard  the 
noise  of  hammer  and  chisel.  But,  when  the 
tumult  is  over,  Phillips  Academy  will  have  an 
equipment  of  which  it  may  be  very  proud. 


BORING  FOR  THE  PIERIAN  SPRING 

"Study  is  like  the  heavens'  glorious  sun 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks. " 


By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


The  fires  of  new  ideas  are  often  kindled  in 
the  standing  timber  of  established  customs 
and  fed  at  its  expense.  Heedless  of  loss  and 
regardless  of  established  rights,  the  enthusias- 
tic sportsman  lays  about  him  lustily  with  his 
axe.  Chopping  is  a  glorious  exercise  and  it 
fills  the  veins  with  hot  blood.  The  passerby, 
fascinated  with  the  free  swing  of  the  axe  and 
the  bright  glint  of  the  steel,  pauses  in  admira- 
tion, and  soon  sits  by  the  leaping  flames  lis- 
tening to  the  crackle  of  the  logs.    But  the 


wind  has  risen  and  the  forest  is  aflame.  The 
noble  timber  soon  is  ashes;  will  the  blueberry 
patch  replace  it? 

Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  educational 
and  moral  reforms  should  chop  and  burn;  yet 
Burbank  has  followed  a  better  way  of  reform. 
He  wastes  no  forests  and  destroys  no  crops; 
he  gets  busy  improving  what  he  has.  When 
he  has  made  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  he  points  to  his  harvest.  The 
trick  is  done,  and  the  farmer  can  see  the 
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point.  He  does  not  herald  his  theory,  he 
shows  his  results. 

For  some  time  earnest  thinkers  have  been 
searching  for  scientific  methods  of  measuring 
mental  ability,  intellectual  power,  memory, 
judgment,  facility  of  thought,  etc.  Much 
valuable  information  has  been  gathered,  and 
some  surprising  results  have  followed.  All 
this  is  good  and  will  lead  to  many  new  points 
of  view  in  education.  But,  as  in  all  such 
stirrings  of  discovery,  there  has  been  a  grand 
rush  of  the  uninformed  and  excited  to  the  new 
fields,  whence  their  clamorous  vaporings  fill 
the  air.  To  hear  them,  one  would  suppose 
that  all  human  experience  and  judgment 
hitherto  had  been  utterly  futile,  that  what  is 
only  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  certain 
powers  was,  in  some  occult  way,  an  icono- 
clastic force  that  was  sweeping  the  world 
clean  of  errors  of  human  judgment.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true  if  mental  tests  are  not  directed 
by  skilled  judgment.  Sound  training  in 
experimental  psychology,  and  a  cool,  scientific 
discernment  of  facts  and  their  true  relations 
are  necessary  to  the  framing  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  tests.  The  amateur  expects  too 
much  from  them;  the  zealot  gets  too  much  out 
of  them.  Business  houses,  seizing  upon  the 
advertised  certainties  of  mental  tests  for 
selecting  employees,  have  discovered  that 
they  do  not  reveal  all  powers  and  qualities 
desirable  in  business.  A  candidate  may  pass 
a  test  in  a  superior  fashion,  yet  under  the 
conditions  of  employment  fail  sadly,  for  the 
tests  did  not  reveal  push,  aggressiveness, 
will-power,  executive  ability,  leadership,  or 
emotional  force.  These,  however,  were  the 
very  powers  that  the  employers  were  seeking. 
Had  they  been  versed  in  psychological  ex- 
perimentation, rather  than  in  newspaper 
clippings,  they  would  not  have  expected  to  get 
at  these  qualities  through  tests  that  do  not 
pretend  to  reveal  them. 

Mr.  Edison  has  furnished  entertaining 
"copy"  to  the  newspapers  this  year  by  his 
easy  victory  over  the  college  boys.  He  mowed 
them  down  with  his  machine-gun  questions. 
Everybody  laughed  at  the  boys,  and  some 


wept  at  the  sad  state  of  our  colleges,  —  until 
they  tried  to  answer  the  questions!  Many 
felt  like  the  old  "grad"  who  sat  down  and 
tried  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
which  his  Alma  Mater  was  setting  for  his  son. 
He  arose  with  a  profound  respect  for  his 
offspring! 

The  writer  once  bought  a  Book  of  Facts  to 
help  a  boy  who  was  selling  it.  On  rainy  days 
at  the  sea-shore  it  was  a  life  saver.  Some  one 
would  pick  up  the  buxom  volume  and  open  it 
at  random.  The  company  was  straightway 
showered  with  questions  that  only  that  book 
could  answer.  We  were  loaded  with  inform- 
ation that  summer,  for  most  of  which  we  have 
found  no  use,  except  to  answer  those  questions 
which  nobody  else  ever  asks.  As  a  result  of  the 
elective,  selective,  "major  and  minor,"  and 
similar  specializing  schemes  of  education,  only 
readers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  appear 
to  have  the  kind  of  information  that  many 
questionnaires  seek.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
embarrass  most  of  us  with  inquisitiveness  of 
the  following  sort:  Can  you  name  five  Ameri- 
can generals  in  the  World  War?  How  many 
strings  has  a  violin?  What  are  the  properties 
of  the  Baobab  tree?  What  is  copra?  How 
should  one  address  a  letter  to  a  Bishop? 
What  is  the  "Burton"  process?  Where  is  the 
Waddell  Sea?  What  is  a  king-post  truss? 
What  is  the  wood  in  a  briar  pipe?  What  is 
smalt?  What  is  an  architrave?  What  is  the 
chief  source  of  turpentine?  What  are  the 
Seven  Cardinal  Sins?  What  is  the  principle  of 
a  cantilever  bridge?  Who  discovered  a  means 
of  combating  phyloxera?  Who  was  Poose- 
velt's  Secretary  of  War?  How  long  will 
Senator  Lodge  last?  Can  you  explain  how 
your  generator  on  your  automobile  functions? 
Where  was  "America"  written?  What  was 
Josh  Billings's  real  name?  What  does  ad 
nauseam  mean? 

For  our  part,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy a  man  merely  because  he  flung  a  boot  at 
us  for  asking  such  waste-basket  questions. 
He  might  be  intelligent  even  if  he  did  not  know 
all  the  queer  things  in  our  sweepings.  The  sale 
of  encyclopedias  is  bound  to  boom. 


General    School  Interest 


Changes  in  Faculty  Residence 

There  will  be  several  changes  in  the  housing 
arrangements  of  the  faculty  for  next  year. 
The  Park  House,  recently  acquired  by  the 
school  through  the  death  of  Miss  Agnes 
Park,  will  be  occupied  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Dimock,  Instructor  in  Latin,  and  his 
family.    The  America  House,  known  to  the 


Alumni  as  the  Blunt  House,  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen,  of  Andover,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Daly  will  move  to  Bancroft 
Hall.  The  new  Osgood  Johnson  Hall  will 
have  on  one  side  of  the  first  floor  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Eaton  and  his  family,  and  on  the  other  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Benton.  Mr.  Montville 
E.  Peck  and  his  family  will  occupy  the  suite  in 
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Adams  Hall  vacated  by  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  after  their  year's 
leave  of  absence  in  Europe,  will  return  to 
their  residence  in  Farrar  House. 


Recent  Gifts  to  Phillips  Academy 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Clough,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  brother  of  the 
late  Miss  Kate  E.  Clough,  the  sum  of  approx- 
imately §1400  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  in  memory  of 
her  loyal  devotion  to  the  school.  This  money 
will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small 
organ,  which  will  be  placed  on  the  second 


Morse's  interest  in  the  present  administration 
of  Phillips  Academy. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Simmons  '94,  and  several 
other  New  York  Alumni  have  recently 
created  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  regularly  to  pay 
the  dues  of  the  Principal  at  the  University 
Club  in  New  York.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Principal  to  make  that  club  his  head- 
quarters during  the  visits  to  New  York  which 
come  so  frequently  during  an  average  year. 


Andover  Men  at  Yale 

In  the  recent  ballot  taken  by  the  Senior 


The  Glee  Club 


floor  of  Feabody  House,  where  it  will  be 
available  for  the  numerous  gatherings  held 
there  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  will  also 
be  used  by  students  in  the  Department  of 
Music  for  practice  purposes. 

Dr.  Samuel  Morley  Evans,  '87,  recently 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  securities  valued 
at  two  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum, 
one-half  will  be  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
will  each  year  be  added  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
and  credited  to  the  class  of  1887.  The  other 
half  will  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Mr.  John  H.  Morse,  of  North  Andover,  has 
sent  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  used  for  current  expenses.  This 
amount  was  given  as  an  expression  of  Mr. 


Class  at  Yale  Bromwell  Ault,  P.A.,  '18,  was 
voted  the  most  popular,  the  most  to  be 
admired,  and  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and 
was  declared  to  have  done  more  for  his  college 
than  any  other  man  in  the  class  of  1922.  Paul 
H.  Crane,  P.  A.,  '17,  was  voted  the  best 
athlete. 

In  the  Tap  Day  elections,  Huntington  T. 
Day,  '19,  was  made  a  member  of  Skull  and 
Bones.  Charles  M.  Dole  '19,  Hayden  M. 
Smith,  '19,  and  Wayland  M.  Vaughan  ,'19 
were  chosen  for  Scroll  and  Keys.  Wolf's 
Head  secured  Caleb  E.  Eddy,  '19,  Edwin  H. 
Cummings,  '19,  and  Harry  B.  Marshall,  '19, 
David  H.  Bigelow,  '19,  accepted  Elihu  Club. 
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The  School  Grounds 

Under  the  careful  direction  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Buttimer,  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  the  property  of  the  Academy  has 
been  this  spring  exceptionally  well  cared  for. 
Grass  has  been  made  to  grow  in  spots  which 
have  heretofore  been  bare,  and  the  usually 
zigzag  paths  appeared  at  Commencement 
with  their  edges  sharply  defined.  It  was  the 
comment  of  all  the  Commencement  guests 
that  the  grounds  had  never  looked  better  at 
that  time  of  year.  The  acreage  of  the  Acad- 
emy has  been  so  much  extended  of  late  that  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  see  that  all  of  it  is  clean  and 
well  mowed;  but  Mr.  Buttimer  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  aim. 


Lecture  by  Frank  Branch  Riley 

One  of  the  most  interesting  entertainments 
ever  given  at  Phillips  Academy  was  a  lecture, 
in  May,  by  Mr.  Frank  Branch  Riley,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  The  Lure  of  the  North- 
west. Mr.  Riley  brought  with  him  his  own 
picture  machine  and  operator,  and  the  slides 
which  were  presented  were  fascinating  in 
their  charm  and  variety.  Talking  rapidly  for 
nearly  two  hours,  Mr.  Riley  covered  nearly  all 
the  attractive  places  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Rockies;  and 
he  left  his  audience  ready  to  listen  even 
longer  to  his  picturesque  story. 


The  Blue  Book 

Through  the  initiative  of  a  small  group  of 
active  undergraduates,  the  Blue  Book,  pre- 
sented each  year  to  incoming  "preps,"  will 
appear  next  September  in  a  revised  and  en- 
larged form.  It  will  include  brief  articles  on 
various  phases  of  school  life,  written  by 
teachers  and  students,  together  with  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  conduct  of  the  new 
boys.  Charles  Latimer  Stillman,  of  New 
York  City,  is  Chairman  of  the  Senior  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
book. 


Radio  Club 

The  Radio  Club,  with  headquarters  in 
Ciraves  Hall,  has  been  very  active  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  members  and  guests  have  been  on 
hand  nearly  every  evening  to  listen  to  the 
various  broadcasted  programs.  The  officers 
for  the  spring  term  are  as  follows:  Laurence 
Bradford  Cheney,  of  Southbridge  (President); 
Owen  Richardson  Garfield,  of  Middleboro 
(Vice  President);  Charles  Lydston  Bliss,  of 
Newburyport  (Treasurer);  and  Harold  Aherns 
Holbrook,  of  Newton  Center  (Secretary). 


Officers  of  Senior  Class 

The  officers  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the 
Spring  Term  were  as  follows:  Robert  Gray 
Allen,  of  Andover  (President);  Horace 
Wellington  Cole,  of  West  Newton  (Vice 
President);  and  Whitney  Connor  Lewis,  of 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania  (Secretary-Treas- 
urer). 


Officers  of  Upper  Middle  Class 

The  Upper  Middle  Class  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  Spring  Term:  Waller 
Beall  Booth,  Jr.,  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky 
(President);  Vanderburgh  Johnstone,  of 
Pasadena,  California  (Vice  President);  and 
Gordon  Kenneth  Brown,  of  Keene,  New 
Hampshire  (Secretary-Treasurer), 


The  Library 

Miss  Marion  Park  and  Dr.  Edwards  Park 
have  presented  to  the  Library  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  pamphlets  from  the 
estate  of  their  aunt,  the  late  Miss  Agnes  Park. 
Among  them  is  a  broadside  printed  by  Beza 
at  Edinburgh  in  1592.  Some  of  the  American 
items  are  tracts  by  Increase  Mather,  a  funeral 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  and  a 
sermon  on  Regeneration  (1739)  by  the  great 
evangelist,  George  Whitefield. 


Harvard  Club 

The  united  Harvard  Clubs  of  Andover  and 
of  Phillips  Academy  held  their  annual  dinner 
on  Friday,  May  5,  in  the  Peabody  House,  with 
over  eighty  men  present.  The  President  of 
the  Andover  Club,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Cutler,  of 
Andover,  introduced  the  speakers:  Fiske 
Brown,  P.  A.,  '18,  member  of  the  Harvard 
football  and  track  teams;  Richard  Chute, 
P.  A.,  '18,  also  prominent  in  Harvard  ac- 
tivities; Dr.  Charles  A.  Abbott,  Andover's 
representative  in  the  General  Court;  and  Pro- 
fessor Clifford,  of  the  Harvard  Engineering 
School. 


Address  by  President  Angell  of  Yale 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  President  Rowland 
S.  Angell,  of  Yale  University,  who  was  in 
Andover  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley, 
President  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Board  of 
Trustees,  addressed  the  students  at  morning 
chapel,  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  fine  spirit  of 
loyalty  among  young  men  of  to-day.  Presi- 
dent Angell  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
listened  to  with  attention. 


The  Phillips  Club 

On  Monday,  April  17,  Mr.  Ronald  Hoyt 
Pearce,  of  New  York  City,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  before  the  members  of  the  Phillips 
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Club  on  the  subject  Adventures  in  the  Far 
East.  On  the  following  morning  he  addressed 
the  student  body  on  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  Louvain  Library,  destroyed  by 
the  German  Army  early  in  the  World  War. 


The  Dramatic  Club 

Lnder  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Mr. 
Harold  Crawford  Stearns,  of  the  teaching 
staff,  the  Dramatic  Club  has  had  a  successful 
year.  On  Friday,  April  21,  the  Shakspere 
Playhouse  Company,  of  New  York  City,  gave 
an  excellent  performance  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
Candida  in  the  Andover  Town  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dramatic  Club.  On  Saturday, 
April  29,  the  club  itself  gave  an  entertainment 
in  the  Town  Hall,  consisting  of  three  sections: 
the  fifth  act  of  Clyde  Fitch's  Beau  Brummel, 
Shaw's  The  Shewing- Up  of  Blanco  Posnet, 
and  Dunsany's  The  Glittering  Gate.  The 
acting  in  these  plays  was  of  exceptionally 
high  quality,  and  they  were  presented  with 
perfect  smoothness,  without  any  of  the 
agonizing  delays  which  one  usually  associates 
with  amateur  dramatics.  The  Club  and  Mr. 
Stearns  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  standard 
which  they  set  —  and  attained. 


Publications  Dinner 

An  interesting  old  custom  was  revived  this 
spring  by  the  members  of  the  boards  of  the 
various  school  publications,  including  the 
Phillipian,  the  Mirror,  the  Pot-pourri,  and  the 
Blue  Book,  who  held  a  dinner  early  in  May. 
About  fifty  students  gathered  in  the  Peabody 
House,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
events  of  this  kind,  and  sat  down  at  the 
banquet  tables.  The  toastmaster,  Dr.  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  called  upon  several  speakers,  in- 
cluding George  Baker  Atwood  (representing 
the  Phillipian),  Waller  Beall  Booth,  Jr. 
(representing  the  Mirror),  William  Charles 
Riley  (representing  the  Pot-pourri),  George 
W.  Houk,  of  Yale  University,  and  now  on  the 
Yale  News,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and 
Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns,  representing  the 
Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Faculty. 
The  affair  was  well  managed,  and  was  in 
every  respect  a  credit  to  its  promoters. 

Death  of  Miss  Agnes  Park 

The  death  of  Miss  Agnes  Park,  which  took 
place  this  spring,  removes  one  of  the  links 
which  have  bound  Phillips  Academy  with  the 
past.  The  daughter  of  Professor  Edwards  A. 
Park,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian, 
she  was  brought  up  on  Andover  Hill  in  the 
Seminary  atmosphere,  with  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps;  and  she  lived  on  into  a  time  when 
nearly  every  one  of  the  Seminary  circle  had 


moved  away.  Even  in  her  later  years,  how- 
ever, she  was  young  in  spirit,  and  loved  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past,  not 
always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
Her  recollections,  humorous  and  serious,  of 
other  days  were  the  delight  of  her  friends. 
She  was  a  fine  representative  of  the  best 
elements  in  Yankee  womanhood:  courage, 
faith,  straight-forwardness,  kindness,  and 
intelligence. 


Mr.   Warren   K.    Moorehead's  Work  in 
Connecticut  and  Illinois 

The  Phillips  Academy  archaeological  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  Connecticut  started  May 
22nd,  1922.  The  men,  after  locating  at 
Mystic  near  the  site  of  the  Pequot  fort 
destroyed  by  Captain  John  Mason  in  1637, 
moved  eastward  into  Rhode  Island,  and  are  in- 
vestigating Narragansett  sites  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Hope  and  Westerly.  It  is  too  early 
to  announce  discoveries  since  the  survey  has 
just  begun  operations.  They  expect  to  work 
along  the  coast  westward  and  end  their 
season  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  various 
Historical  Societies  of  Connecticut  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  exploration. 

Mr.  Moorehead  had  a  successful  season  at 
the  Cahokia  mounds,  six  miles  east  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois.  The  movement  was 
started  last  year,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
preservation  of  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments in  a  state  park.  The  Illinois  Legislature 
does  not  meet  until  next  January  and  it  is 
hoped  by  that  time  to  arouse  sufficient  interest 
among  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  pass  a  bill 
through  the  legislature  providing  for  a  park 
of  the  area. 

One  of  the  mounds,  known  as  Monks,  is 
104  ft.  in  height,  covers  16  acres,  and  is  the 
largest  earth  structure  in  the  world.  It  is 
terraced  and  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  A  stone  pyramid  in  Mexico  exceeds 
it  in  height.  While  the  great  pyramid  on  the 
Nile  is  much  higher,  the  cubic  contents  of 
Monks  mound  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the 
Nile  pyramids.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  due 
credit  being  given  Phillips  Academy.  Fifty- 
two  skeletons  and  numerous  pottery  vessels 
were  discovered.  One  mound  of  23*  ft.  in 
height  was  excavated.  In  the  base  of  it  were 
found  large  sun  symbols  made  of  different 
colored  earth,  and  two  sets  of  post  holes 
arranged  in  large  circles  indicating  that  some 
kind  of  a  building  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Mound  Builders.  In  the  center  of  each  of 
these  wooden  buildings  was  an  altar  of  burnt 
clay.  The  rains  interfered  with  the  work  and 
the  mound  was  not  completed.    It  is  planned 
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to  spend  a  short  season  at  Cahokia  next  fall 
when  the  remainder  of  the  mound  will  be 
excavated. 

The  culture  appears  to  be  distinctly  southern 
and  somewhat  different  from  the  mound 
building  peoples  of  Tennessee  or  Arkansas. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  pyramids  suggest  a 
knowledge    of    the    truncated    mounds  of 
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Mexico.  Seventeen  substances  foreign  to 
Illinois  were  discovered,  thus  indicating  inter- 
tribal exchange  with  Indian  peoples  living  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  crania  were  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Terry  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  be  of  the  short  head  or  brachyceph- 
alic. 

Several  interesting  facts  come  to  light  during 
explorations.  The  Indians  attempted  to 
smelt  lead  but  failed  in  their  operations.  The 
place  was  occupied  for  such  a  length  of  time 
that  local  art  developed.  That  is,  certain 
designs  and  symbols  appear  as  fixed  types  at 
Cahokia.  The  pottery  is  of  superior  finish 
and  decorations  and  far  above  the  average  of 
that  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  A  report 
will  be  published  on  the  explorations  next 
winter. 


Music  Notes 

There  was  almost  a  superabundance  of 
recitals  at  the  school  during  the  spring  term. 
There   was   a   performance  of  portions  of 


Brahms'  Requiem,  arranged  for  piano  and 
organ,  on  Good  Friday  evening,  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Angus  of  Andover  and  Mr.  Pfatteicher. 
There  was  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  Lynwood 
Farnam  of  New  York  City,  a  joint  organ  and 
vocal  recital  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Shrewsbury 
of  Exeter,  —  Mr.  Shrewsbury  is  director  of 
music  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, — a  piano 
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recital  by  Mr.  Albion  Metcalf  of  Reading,  a 
joint  recital  of  music  for  piano  solo,  organ 
solo,  for  two  pianos,  and  piano  and  organ  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Potter  of  Boston  and  Mr. 
Pfatteicher.  At  the  Baccalaureate  service 
the  musical  programme  consisted  of  the 
"Netherlands  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,"  of 
the  "Credo"  and  "Domine  Salvam  Fac" 
from  Gounod's  "Missa  des  Orpheonistes." 
Preceding  the  service  there  was  a  half-hour 
recital  of  music  arranged  for  piano  and  organ. 
At  the  Commencement  organ  recital  Mr. 
Pfatteicher  played  Reubke's  94th  Psalm  and 
Liszt's  Fantasia  and  Fugue  on  the  Choral 
"Ad  nos  ad  salutarem  undam"  from  Meyer- 
beer's "Le  Prophete."  On  Thursday  evening 
an  innovation  in  the  commencement  festivities 
was  carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  concert  by  the 
combined  musical  clubs  of  the  school.  There 
were  numbers  by  the  Mandolin  Club,  the 
Glee  Club  and  the  School  Orchestra,  a  flute 
solo  and  readings  by  Verigan,  a  native 
Indian.    The  concluding  number  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  was  Wagner's  "Pilgrims'  Chorus," 
sung  effectively  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  school  orchestra,  piano  and 
organ  —  a  fitting  climax  to  an  apparently 
enjoyable  evening  which  almost  filled  the 
chapel.  On  Commencement  morning,  pre- 
ceding the  exercises,  the  school  brass  quintet 
played  chorals  from  the  steeple  of  the  Ad- 
ministration building.  Incidentally  we  may 
remark  that  a  gift  of  a  few  first-class  trom- 
bones would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  school. 

Gradually  the  facilities  of  the  Music 
Department  are  improving.  A  practice  organ 
is  being  installed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Peabody  House  during  the  present  summer 
holiday.  The  school  laundry,  above  which 
were  located  the  piano  practice  rooms,  is  being 
moved  to  other  quarters  and  the  entire 
building  given  over  to  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. In  the  basement  of  the  chapel  a  choir- 
room  is  to  be  fitted  up.  Thus  the  Depart- 
ment has  gradually  acquired  a  50-stop  three- 
manual  organ  in  the  chapel,  a  practice  organ 
in  the  Peabody  House,  a  choir-room  in  the 
basement  of  the  chapel,  a  separate  building 
for  piano  practice  rooms,  a  number  of  orches- 
tral instruments  including  a  viola,  double 
bass,  tympani,  trombones,  clarinets  and  an 
excellent  Edison  Reproducing  machine  for 
demonstrational  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  a  donor  can  be  found  who  will 
add  to  the  chapel  organ  an  echo-antiphonal 
organ  in  the  gallery,  and  also  one  who  will 
present  the  school  with  an  Ampico  player- 
piano.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in 
connection  with  the  music  at  the  school  the 
new  set  of  chimes  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Mem- 
orial Tower,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  added 
inspiration  along  musical  lines. 


Academy  Preachers  for  1922-23 

(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
Rev.    Nehemiah   Boynton  D.D. 
(P.  A.  '75)  of  Medford. 
Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale 
Divinity  School. 
Rev.  Sidney  Lovett  of  Boston. 
Headmaster  William  M.  Irvine  of 
Mercersburg  Academy. 
Rev.  Percy  G.  Kammeres  Ph.D. 
of  Boston. 

(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
President  Clarence  A.  Barbour  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Rev.  Arthur  H.  Bradford  D.D.  of 
Providence. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  D.D.  of 
Chicago. 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  of 
Boston. 


Sept. 

17 

Sept. 

24 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

29 

Nov. 

5 

Nov. 

12 

Nov. 

19 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 


10 
17 
14 

21 

28 


Feb.  11 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


11 
18 


Apr.  15 


Apr. 

Apr. 

May 
May 
May 
June 


22 
29 

6 
13 
20 

3 


Rev.  HaroldE.B.Speightof  Boston. 
(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
Professor    Samuel    McComb  of 
Cambridge. 

(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 

Headmaster   F.    Boyd  Edwards 

(P.  A.  '96)  of  Hill  School. 

Rev.  Theodore  A.  Greene  of  New 

York. 

(A.M.)  Dean  James  A.  Beebe  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. 

(Vespers)  Rev.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin 

D.D.  of  New  York. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Tweedv  D.D. 

(P.    A.    '87)    of   Yale  Divinity 

School. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.D. 
(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
Rev.   James    Gordon   Gilkey  of 
Springfield. 

(A.M.)  Rev.  Ashley  D.  Leavitt 
D.  D.  of  Brookline. 
(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
Rev.  Vaughan  Dabney  of  Dor- 
chester. 

(A.M.)   Professor   William  Lyon 
Phelps  Ph.D.  of  Yale  University. 
(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.D. 
Dean  Charles  R.  Brown. 
(Vespers)  Principal  Stearns. 


Preachers 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  30 

May  7 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 

June  11 


During  the  Spring  Term 

Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy  D.D.  (P.  A. 
'94)  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Boynton  (P.  A.)  of 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Stackpole  and  Rev.  Harold 
E.  B.  Speight  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston. 

Mr.  Stackpole  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Coe  of  Norwood. 
Rev.  James  M.  Howard  (P.  A.)  of 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
Rev.   Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
D.D.  of  Boston. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Tweedy  D.D. 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  Principal 
Stearns. 

(A.M.)  Mr.  Stackpole. 


Unitarian  Ministers'  Institute 

The  Unitarian  Laymen's  League  arranged 
early  this  spring  for  a  Unitarian  Ministers' 
Institute,  to  be  held  from  July  3  to  July  8,  in 
the  buildings  of  Phillips  Academy.   More  than 
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two  hundred  visitors  were  present  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  All  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Academy  were  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal: the  dormitories  were  opened  for  them 
during  their  stay;  the  athletic  fields,  gym- 
nasium, and  swimming  pool  were  available  for 
recreation;  and  the  lecture  rooms  were  made 
available  for  conferences  of  various  sorts.  The 
program  for  the  Institute  was  filled  with 
attractive  features,  and  the  lectures  were 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  guests.  On  the 
whole,  the  Institute  was  highly  successful,  and 
those  who  were  present  seemed  pleased  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  them. 


Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  Stackpole  preached  at  Mercersburg 
Academy  on  April  9th.  On  April  16th  he  gave 
a  stereopticon  lecture  on  Jerusalem  before 
the  Men's  club  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension, 
Ipswich.  On  April  20th  he  spoke  in  Lowell  at 
a  reunion  of  Battery  F,  102d  F.  A.  He 
preached  at  the  Adams  square  church,  Worces- 
ter, on  April  23d,  at  Shawsheen  Village  on  April 
30th,  and  at  the  Congregational  church,  Nor- 
wood, on  May  14th.  On  May  21st  he  was 
preacher  at  Morristown  (N.  J.)  school  and  also 
exchanged  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Howard  of  the 
South  St.  Presbyterian  church,  Morristown. 
Mr.  Stackpole  presided  at  the  Abbot  academy 
commencement  on  June  13th.  At  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Manning  High 
school,  Ipswich,  on  June  29th,  Mr.  Stackpole 
gave  an  address  on  "Education  and  Power." 
He  has  just  resigned  as  chaplain  of  Andover 
Post  No.  8,  American  Legion. 

Principal  Stearns  has  filled  the  following 
preaching  engagements  during  the  spring 
term:  Milton  Academy  and  the  Wakefield 
Congregational  church.  He  has  delivered 
addresses  before  The  Womans'  Club  of 
Brighton,  the  Lowell  Parent-Teachers  Associ- 
ation, the  Woman's  Club  of  East  Boston,  the 
Woman's  club  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  Lawrence,  the  Col- 
gate University  Alumni  of  Boston,  the  Exeter 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York,  the  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational conferences,  the  Middlesex  School's 
Twenty-First  Anniversary  Dinner,  the  Dan- 
vers  and  North  Andover  graduation  exercises. 
At  the  inauguration  of  Rev.  Boyd  Edwards  as 
Principal  of  the  Hill  School  Dr.  Stearns  spoke 
as  representative  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  resignation  as 
School  Minister  of  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stack- 
pole,  who  will  leave  Andover  to  take  up  other 
work.    Mr.  Stackpole,  who  is  a  graduate  of 


Colgate  University,  Harvard  University,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  came  to 
Phillips  Academy  in  1907,  as  School  Minister 
and  Instructor  in  Bible.  Since  that  date,  he 
has  been  closely  identified  with  many 
phases  of  the  community  life,  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Andover  Public  Health 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  has 
spoken  on  many  public  occasions.  In  1917  he 
was  commissioned  as  Chaplain  of  the  102d 
Field  Artillery,  26th  (Yankee)  Division,  and 
served  with  that  organization  overseas,  re- 
turning in  April  1919,  with  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  now 
the  Chaplain  of  Andover  Post,  Number 
Eight,  American  Legion.  He  is  the  editor, 
with  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ashton,  of  Hymns  for 
Schools  and  Colleges  (Ginn  and  Company). 
His  resignation  leaves  a  vacancy  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  after  a 
winter  spent  in  Italy  and  Greece,  went  to 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  will 
spend  the  early  summer  in  the  British  Isles, 
returning  to  this  country  in  late  July. 

•Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  spoke  on  April  22 
before  the  Men's  Club  of  Grace  Church  in 
Lawrence,  on  the  general  subject  of  The 

A  pplication  of  A  rmy  Methods  to  Business. 

Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music  and  Instructor  in  Philoso- 
phy, was  awarded  at  the  Harvard  University 
Commencement  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology,  in  course.  Dr.  Pfatteicher's  dis- 
sertation was  on  The  Development  of  the 
Conception  of  God  in  German  Protestant 
Hymnody.  Dr.  Pfatteicher  has  recently  pub- 
lished Twenty-Eight  Sacred  Art  Songs  for 
Male  Voices  (Carl  Fischer  and  Co.,  New  York 
and  Boston). 

On  Tuesday,  June  27,  Dr.  Pfatteicher  gave 
an  organ  recital  of  Bach  choral  preludes  at  the 
Summer  School  for  Church  Music  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  has  this  year  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Assistant  Head  Readers 
in  English,  by  the  Board  of  College  Entrance 
Examiners.  Among  the  other  Andover 
instructors  who  are  serving  as  readers  are  Mr. 
Archibald  Freeman,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton,  Mr. 
George  F.  French,  Dr.  Howard  W.  Church, 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips. 

Good  Writing,  a  Modern  Rhetoric,  by 
Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Claude  M.  Fuess  of 
the  teaching  stall,  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  on  May  6. 
A  review  of  the  volume  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 
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The  Little  Book  of  Society  Verse,  edited  by        Dr.  Howard  W.  Church,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton, 

Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Harold  C.  Stearns,  was  and  Mr.    Charles  A.  Parmelee,    all  of  this 

published  on  May  15,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  faculty,  will  spend  their  summer  in  travel  and 

Company,  and  has  been  well  received.  study  in  Europe. 


"GOOD  WRITING" 

A  Review  by  Harold   C.  Stearns 


"Good  Writing"  is  the  title  which  Messrs. 
Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Claude  M.  Fuess 
have  given  to  the  splendid  rhetoric  which  they 
have  published  this  spring  through  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company  of  New  York. 
That  title  fits  the  book  exactly.  The  authors, 
who  have  had  such  varied  teaching  experience 
here  at  Phillips  Academy  as  well  as  at  a 
number  of  other  American  schools,  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  composition  texts  gene- 
rally concentrate  on  rule  and  theory  and  leave 
little  or  no  room  for  what  can  actually  be  ac- 
complished in  practice.  They  have  conse- 
quently abandoned  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  reducing  their  ideas  to  stereotyped  state- 
ments divided  into  "abc's"  and  "1-2-3's," 
and  delightfully  expressed  themselves  in  a 
scholarly  but  unpedantic  group  of  expository 
essays  on  the  science  of  how  best  to  use  the 
English  language. 

I  like  especially  the  terms  Correctness, 
Clearness,  Force  and  Beauty,  which  they  have 
chosen  to  describe  those  old  bugbears,  Unity, 
Coherence,  Emphasis  and  Proportion.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  studied  rhetoric  will  appre- 
ciate the  difference.  And  I  also  like  the  order 
in  which  they  have  taken  up  the  topics  that 
must  be  discussed  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  rhetorics  used  in  schools 
and  colleges  today,  you  will  find  that  wholes 
are  dealt  with  first,  and  then  paragraphs,  and 
finally  sentences  and  words.  Mr.  Leonard  and 
Dr.  Fuess  touch  on  wholes  in  their  intro- 
ductory chapters,  but  they  thereafter  pass  to 
the  sentence,  ■ —  its  structure,  grammar,  and 
rhetoric,  —  and  thence  to  the  word  and  the 
paragraph.  As  they  explain  in  the  preface, 
"We  have  placed  the  special  chapter  on  the 
paragraph  after  the  chapter  on  the  word 
for  the  reasons  that  in  Chapter  II  the  para- 


graph as  a  contributing  unit  in  the  whole 
composition  has  already  been  touched  on,  and 
that  the  structural  principles  governing  the 
paragraph  and  the  whole  composition  are,  in 
all  essential  respects,  identical.  A  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  character  and 
function  of  the  paragraph  can  be  postponed 
without  serious  loss  until  after  the  sentence 
and  the  word  have  been  carefully  studied." 

"Good  Writing"  is  long  enough  to  keep  an 
advanced  class  (I  believe  the  authors  intend  it 
to  be  used  in  the  last  years  of  preparatory 
school  work  or  the  first  years  in  college 
practice)  busy  for  a  full  academic  year,  but 
short  enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  students 
who  really  want  to  be  intelligent  and  con- 
vincing. Besides  the  chapters  I  have  already 
named,  there  are  those  explaining  Punctu- 
ation, Exposition  and  Argumentation,  Narra- 
tive and  Descriptive  Elements,  Oral  Compo- 
sition, and  Letter  Writing.  On  the  question 
of  punctuation,  the  authors  have  warned 
writers  to  remember  that  commas  and  semi- 
colons are  merely  arbitrary  symbols  to  show 
time-pauses  between  phrases  and  clauses  and 
that  they  can  be  handled  accurately  only  when 
writers  understand  the  exact  relationships  ot 
sentence-parts  to  each  other.  They  dwell 
longer  on  exposition  and  argumentation  than 
on  narration  and  description,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  students,  "in  actual  contact  with 
other  people,  are  called  upon  more  frequently 
to  explain  and  convince  than  to  tell  a  story  or 
to  paint  a  word  picture  for  its  own  sake." 

I  should  like  to  outline  each  and  every 
section  of  "Good  Writing,"  but  unfortunately 
I  haven't  the  space  at  my  disposal.  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  briefly  written  has  succeeded 
in  showing  the  saneness  and  excellence  of  the 
whole  volume. 


Alumni  Interests 


New  York  Alumni  Smoker 

The  New  York  Alumni  gathered  to  the 
number  of  nearly  three  hundred  on  the  evening 
of  April  20,  in  the  Yale  Club.  Before  the 
smoker,  a  small  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  to  the  various 
Class  Agents  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  at 
which  time  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  submitted 
his  report  to  date  as  Secretary.  At  the  smoker 


itself,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '94,  presided,  and 
introduced  Principal  Stearns  as  the  only 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Stearns  explained 
in  detail  the  recent  developments  at  Andover 
and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  recently  arisen.  After 
he  had  finished,  the  guests  remained  until  a 
late  hour,  renewing  old  friendship  and  talking 
with  Dr.  Stearns. 
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Returning  Members  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Class 


Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni 
Association  was  held  on  Monday,  April  11,  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  with 
about  two  hundred  Andover  men  present. 
The  toastmaster  was  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley, 
President  of  the  Association,  and  the  two 
speakers  were  President  Angell,  of  Yale,  and 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns.  The  program  for 
the  evening  was  diversified  with  songs  by  a 
quartette  from  the  Yale  Glee  Club  and  by 
two  friendly  Dartmouth  graduates.  Mr. 
Philip  L.  Reed,  '02  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  coming  year,  with  Mr. 
William  B.  Higgins,  '14  as  Secretary. 

Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1872 

At  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Class  of 
'72,  nine  out  of  forty-five  living  members 
came  to  Andover.  The  men  who  came  were 
Bixby,  Burchard,  Hall,  Hotchkiss,  Livingood, 
Martin,  Smith,  L.  B.,  Stiles,  and  Wade. 

Others  regretted  that  distance  (many  being 
West  of  the  Alleghenies  and  "abroad"),  and 
business  engagements  made  their  coming  im- 
possible. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Class  were  at  9 
Salem  Street,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newton. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Class  had  dinner 
together  in  the  Dining  Hall,  which  to  them  was 
the  second  floor  of  their  Gymnasium;  and  on 
Friday  joined  the  procession  to  the  Chapel  for 
the  '22  Exhibition  and  attended  the  Alumni 
Dinner. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1882 

When  Jim  Seymour  made  up  his  mind  to 
attend  the  '82  Reunion,  he  came  down  from 
Auburn  to  New  York  and  dug  out  all  his 
classmates  that  he  could.  Then  he  started 
writing  letters  all  over  the  country.  The 
time  was  pretty  short.  Finally  he  aroused 
enough  interest  so  that  eight  members  made 
the  journey  to  Andover.  Jim  figured  out  the 
proper  way  to  "reune"  was  to  take  the  whole 
week  for  it,  so  under  orders  willingly  received, 
Tracy  Harris  and  Joe  Cashman  went  to 
Albany  on  Monday,  June  12th,  accompanied 
by  Jay  Case  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  whose  son  is  now  attending  Andover. 

At  Albany,  Jim  was  waiting  with  his  big 
Packard  car.  Then  the  party  motored  to 
Pittsfield,  where  Sam  Colt  '92  also  joined  in. 
Tuesday  forenoon  was  spent  at  the  Pittsfield 
Country  Club,  Sam  Colt  being  host.  Never 
mind  the  scores.  Those  that  went  over  the 
course  that  morning  are  more  than  sensitive  as 
to  their  record.    After  an  enjoyable  luncheon 


at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colt's  lovely  home,  the  party 
started  for  Williamstown,  North  Adams,  and 
on  over  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

On  reaching  Worcester,  Tuesday  night, 
they  found  Billy  Nettleton  and  his  son, 
George,  who  graduated  in  1912,  Soule  and 
Hickox,  waiting  at  the  Bancroft  House. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  dig  out  "Kid" 
Laselle,  who  lives  out  at  Whitinsville,  but 


The  Class  of  1902  at  their  Twentieth  Reunion 


a  few  miles  away,  but  "Kid"  was  super-busy 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  nation, 
the  state,  and  the  city. 

Wednesday,  the  party,  now  of  goodly  size, 
motored  to  Andover  and  were  very  comfortably 
housed  in  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  Shaw- 
sheen  Manor.  Wednesday  night  Farrar  blew 
in  from  Lincoln,  Mass.,  and  Thursday  noon, 
Albert  Annett  came  from  his  home  town, 
Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Class  dinner  was  held  Thursday 
night  in  the  Shawsheen  Manor  and  Oliver 
Jennings,  '83,  that  modest,  manly  gentleman, 
was  a  most  welcome  guest.  Speaking  of 
Oliver  Jennings,  he  put  us  all  to  work  trying 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
the  Academy  —  the  question  of  the  heavy 


traffic  on  Main  Street,  how  to  overcome  it, 
how  to  anticipate  the  future  growth  of  the 
Academy. 

Nettleton  and  Hickox  being  both  compe- 
tent engineers,  got  right  on  the  job  with  some 
excellent  suggestions.  In  fact,  Billy  Nettle- 
ton was  seen  the  next  morning  pacing  off 
certain  distances  up  around  the  campus  with  a 
view  of  a  series  of  tunnels  underneath  Main 
Street  for  the  undergraduates  to  use.  Oliver 
was  bombarded  with  questions  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  to  tunnel  the  hill  for 
handling  the  heavy  traffic,  or  could  it  be 
diverted  over  another  route  and  go  around  the 
hill.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  '82  men  that 
were  present,  were  strong  for  Oliver  Jennings 
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for  the  next  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  unassuming  and  thorough  work  he 
did,  as.  the  head  of  the  Alumni  Endowment 
Fund,  came  in  for  high  approval  from  '82 
men.  Just  to  make  Oliver  happy,  the  class 
allotment  for  the  year,  in  the  way  of  the  yearly 
subscription,  was  put  well  over  the  top. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  class,  Jim 
Seymour  was  elected  President  and  Billy 
Nettleton,  Secretary,  with  Walter  Sharpe  to 
remain  as  class  officer  for  the  endowment  fund. 

Friday  morning  we  took  our  place  in  the 
Alumni  parade,  attending  Commencement 
exercises  in  the  stone  chapel. 

At  the  luncheon,  which  was  held  in  the  new 
gymnasium,  ourpatience  washeroic  in  listening 
to  the  great  orators,  and  if  you  will  take  Fred 
Walcott's  ('87)  word  for  it,  who  was  the 
presiding  officer,  all  the  world's  affairs  can  be 
settled  if  they  only  give  Andover  men  the  jobs. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Alumni  played  the 
undergraduates.  A  young  fellow  named  Al. 
Stearns  did  the  pitching  and  put  it  over 
for  the  Alumni.  Furthermore,  he  did  some 
high  and  lofty  tumbling  in  circling  the  bases. 
He  has  the  same  name  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy.  We  don't  know  which  one  we  like 
most,  Al  the  Principal  or  Al  the  leader  of  the 
ball  team,  but  '82  is  strong  for  Al,  and  if  you 
have  any  doubts  about  his  fitness  for  the 
place,  just  go  up  and  see  the  excellent  faculty 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with,  and  the 
splendid  lot  of  boys  he  is  turning  out  into  the 
world.  After  the  game  came  the  only  un- 
pleasant thing,  which  only  the  older  graduates 
can  feel,  and  that  is  the  saying  "Goodbye," 
but  all  firm  in  the  resolve  that  all  the  men 
that  were  there  will  be  back  at  the  next  Re- 
union held  by  '82. 


Reunion  of  Class  of  1907 

The  class  of  1907  held  its  15th  Reunion 
with  only  four  members  present.  Several 
members  living  in  New  England  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  present  sent  word  that 
they  were  called  away  on  business.  Others 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  country  sent  their 
regrets  and  fond  hope  that  the  next  reunion  of 
the  class  would  find  them  present.  Those  who 
attended  the  reunion  were:  0.  A.  Mason, 
Harold  B.  Johnson,  Howard  Dunham,  and 
Fred  Daly. 


1902  Reunion 

The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1902  was  the 
argest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  it  has 
had  during  the  twenty  years  since  gradu- 
ation. On  Thursday  afternoon  the  members 
assembled  at  the  headquarters  at  Adams 
Hall  for  a  short  reception  before  dinner. 
Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  we  motored  to 


Shawsheen  Manor,  where  arrangements  for 
the  dinner  had  been  made  by  Phil  Reed  and 
Leland  Keeney  of  the  reunion  committee. 
Their  plans  were  heartily  approved,  for  no 
detail  that  could  possibly  add  to  our  enjoy- 
ment had  been  overlooked.  In  addition  to 
the  excellent  dinner,  there  were  several 
features  worthy  of  mention.  Dr.  Raymond 
Vail,  the  guest  of  the  class,  and  Fred  Bale 
entertained  us  throughout  the  evening  with 
songs  and  vaudeville  sketches  of  the  highest 
order.  At  the  request  of  Hoot  Knox,  we 
were  singing  Old  Andover  Is  Champion  for 
the  fourth  time  when  a  slight  interruption 
occurred.  A  strange  man,  who  must  have 
been  related  to  Mr.  Vol  Stead,  suddenly  ap- 
peared. He  seemed  out  of  spirits  and  threat- 
ened to  intrude;  but,  when  he  recognized  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  at  the  table,  he 
bowed  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  did  not  realize  Mr.  Reed  of  Sum- 
mer Street  was  here.  It's  all  right;  go  on 
with  your  singing."  Another  enjoyable 
feature  of  the  evening  took  place  a  little  later 
when  the  class  of  1882,  who  had  been  dining 
upstairs,  came  in  and  joined  us  in  true  Ando- 
ver spirit. 

Before  we  returned  to  headquarters,  we 
held  a  short  business  meeting,  at  which  plans 
for  the  next  reunion  were  discussed  and  the 
following  officers  elected: 

President  —  Frank  O'Brien. 

Secretary  —  Fred  Bale. 

Treasurer  ■ —  Phil  Reed. 

On  Friday  the  men  attended  the  Commence- 
ment exercises,  the  Alumni  Dinner,  and  the 
baseball  game. 

In  every  way  the  reunion  was  a  great 
success.  To  those  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  we  send  greetings  and  hope  they  will 
make  it  a  point  to  be  here  in  1927. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  were 
present:  F.  S.  Bale,  A.  W.  Bannwart,  H.  S. 
Edwards,  F.  A.  Goodhue,  F.  H.  Gordon,  R. 
L.  Keeney,  H.  S.  Knox,  Ward  McLanahan, 
J.  H.  Mullin,  Frank  O'Brien,  L.  J.  Perrin, 
P.  L.  Reed,  and  W.  W.  Thayer. 


Phi  Beta  Chi  Reunion 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Phi  Beta  Chi 
Society  held  on  May  6,  1922,  a  large  number 
of  the  alumni  were  present  to  open  the  beau- 
tiful new  house  of  the  society,  on  the  corner 
of  Salem  Street  and  Highland  Road.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  returning  graduates  is  here 
given : — 

1891    Selden  W.  Tyler 

1893  F.  E.  Newton,  H.  W.  Beal 

1894  G.  W.  Hinman 
1898    E.  B.  Sherrill 
1900    D.  Crawford 
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1903 
1905 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 

1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 
1921 

1922 


A.  T.  Gould 

H.  Capen,  E.  A.  Sherrill 
R.  C.  Brown 

R.  F.  Decker,  F.  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 
R.  Boutwell,  T.  J.  Hudner 
A.  B.  Darling,  H.  Grafton 
A.  0.  Barker 

H.  P.  Hood,  V.  Likens,  M.  Taylor, 
M.  Murphy 

F.  Hartley 

T.  Ashley,  P.  Doolin,  T.  Fitzgerald,  M. 
Harvey,  F.  Kingsbury,  M.  Heard 
D.  C.  Townley 

A.  Kent,  L.  S.  Martin,  E.  F.  Stover, 
R.  M.  Randolph,  J.  F.  Ingraham,  Jr. 

G.  Braden,  F.  Higgins,  John  Kennedy, 
J.  Quinn,  C.  F.  Smith 

G.  Bemis 

H.  K.  Hudner,  W.  Kohler,  Reiner, 
F.  C.  Wells 

H.  MacDonald,  F.  Screven 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1892 

On  the  sea  of  memory  many  an  old  barque 
assumes  the  lines  of  a  cup  defender.  When 
'92  therefore  sits  down  to  reminisce  about 
English  and  Latin  Commons  or  Allen  Hinton's 
ice  cream,  there  is  a  strong  flavor  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  atmosphere. 

True  to  form  as  usual  '92  threw  its  advance 
guard  into  Andover  promptly  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning.  Jim  Neale,  Lloyd  Smith, 
Colgate,  Bronk  Armstrong,  Dickson  and 
Crawford  were  the  heroes  of  this  hazardous 
manoeuvre  deploying  in  armored  motor  car 
from  Boston. 

Headquarters  for  the  class  were  established 
as  usual  in  Williams  Hall,  known  to  the  under- 
graduates as  "The  Incubator."  This  implies, 
however,  no  senile  decay  in  the  case  of  '92. 
Having  previously  established  records  for 
20th  and  25th  reunions,  we  now  established  a 
new  record  for  30th  year  reunions  with  twenty- 
nine  men  present.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  stal- 
warts. 


P.  R.  Allen 
Richard  Armstrong 
E.  W.  Bancroft 
W.  L.  S.  Brayton 
Russell  Colgate 


R.  D.  Hood 
F.  T.  Hooker 
James  H.  Knapp 
F.  H.  Ladd 
H.  B.  Lang 


S.  G.  Colt 
C.  A.  Crawford 
J.  M.  Dickson 
W.  A.  Duley 

F.  S.  Fales 
H.  J.  Fisher 
A.  E.  Foote 

G.  Q.  Hill 

T.  B.  Hitchcock 


G.  S.  McLaren 
J.  B.  Neale 

C.  H.  Newman 
B.  F.  Schlesinger 
Edward  Sawyer 
L.  W.  Smith 

H.  G.  Strong 

A.  P.  Thompson 

D.  L.  Vaill 


Prescott  Warren 

Thursday  was  spent  in  renewing  acquaint- 
anceships, looking  over  the  many  improve- 
ments that  had  been  made  on  the  Hill  during 
the  last  five  years  and  attending  a  very 
delightful  reception  given  by  the  Principal. 
Our  class  dinner  was  served  at  Peabody  Hall 
where  in  spite  of  the  alcoholic  dearth  a  speech 
was  extracted  from  every  man  present. 
These  reminiscences  and  exchange  of  confi- 
dences brought  us  all  back  into  a  spirit  of 
close  communion  and  intimacy. 

A  new  President  (Crawford)  was  elected  in 
place  of  George  McLanahan  who  had  served  as 
our  President  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Resolutions  were  passed  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  McLanahan  and  also  to  George  Merriam 
our  indefatigable  Secretary.  Jim  Dickson 
coming  from  Mansfield,  O.,  was  the  long 
distance  man  with  Bronk  Armstrong  from 
Hampton,  Va.,  a  close  second. 

On  Friday  we  all  took  part  in  the  Com- 
mencement procession  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  number  only  reached  the  outer 
door  of  Chapel.  After  attending  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  of  the  memorial  tower,  the 
class  was  photographed  on  the  steps  of  the 
gymnasium,  after  which  they  graciously  al- 
lowed the  other  guests  and  graduates  to 
mount  to  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  Ninety-two 
was  spared  from  furnishing  a  speaker  this  year 
so  no  one  of  us  had  his  happiness  blighted  and 
his  appetite  impaired. 

Our  old  tennis  team,  Foote  and  Colgate, 
which  held  up  the  laurels  of  the  school  against 
Exeter  in  '92,  sought  earnestly  all  over  the  Hill 
for  a  team  of  any  weight  or  age  to  strive 
against  them.  None  was  found  with  sufficient 
temerity  to  accept  the  challenge. 


By  Request 

By  Harold  Crawford  Stearns 

Sing,  if  you  will,  to  the  spring,  Sing  —  if  you  can  —  of  your  love, 

Hymn  the  "cerulean  blue;"  Gurgle  or  carol  or  croon; 

On  roses  and  June  trill  a  rollicking  tune,  Why,  whistle  the  dust  from  Pan's  pipes,  if  you 

Or  on  dewdrops  and  daisies  and  dew.  must, 

But  please  do  not  "cry  for  the  moon!" 
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Athletics 


Shoop,  Andoveb's  Pitcher,  in  Action 


Baseball 

Starting  with  five  members  of  last  year's 
nine  available,  Coach  Frederick  J.  Daly  built 
up,  through  a  system  of  gradual  and  steady 
development,  a  team  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  which  Andover  has  ever 
produced.  The  early  games,  all  of  which  were 
close,  showed  that  Andover  had  at  least  four 
possible  pitchers,  as  well  as  some  excellent 
new  material  for  other  positions.  Among 
the  best  of  the  preliminary  contests  were  those 
with  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen,  which  we 
lost,  5-4,  with  Dean  Academy,  which  was  also  a 
defeat,  2-1,  and  with  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
which  was  a  victory  for  the  blue,  3-2.  From 
this  time  on,  the  team  progressed  rapidly, 
winning  decisive  victories  over  the  Tufts 
Freshmen,  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  and 
the  Holy  Cross  Freshmen. 


The  game  with  Exeter,  played  on  Brothers 
Field,  Saturday,  June  9,  was  expected  to  be  a 
close  contest,  but  it  soon  turned  into  a  "runa- 
way" for  Andover.  Shoop,  who  was  Mr. 
Daly's  choice  for  pitcher,  struck  out  the  first 
three  men  at  bat.  For  Andover,  Mumby 
drove  a  sharp  liner  through  the  Exeter 
pitcher,  and  Todd  made  a  beautiful  sacrifice 
along  the  first  base  line.  Woodruff  then  hit 
the  first  ball  pitched  for  a  home  run.  A  single 
by  Owl  was  followed  by  another  home  run  by 
Johnstone.  Needless  to  say,  the  Andover 
stands  were  by  this  time  in  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  there  has  never  been  a  more 
stirring  first  inning  in  any  Andover-Exeter 
contest.  Exeter  at  this  point  changed 
pitchers,  and  Stone  was  able  to  stop  for  a 
moment  the  fierce  Andover  hitting.  But  only 
for  a  moment.  The  Andover  batters  could  not 
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be  stopped.  Before  the  game  was  over,  the 
blue  had  scored  fifteen  runs,  made  possible  by 
nineteen  hits.  Shoop  struck  out  fifteen  op- 
ponents; while  only  two  Andover  men  fanned 
during  the  game.  The  Andover  nine  proved 
to  be  a  superb  machine,  admirably  coached  and 
prepared  for  every  exigency.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  during  the  season,  Andover 
scored  86  runs  to  her  opponents'  44. 


The  celebration  after  the  game  followed  the 
usual  procedure,  the  torchlight  parade  march- 
ing from  the  Gymnasium  to  Abbot  Academy, 
and  then  to  the  houses  of  various  teachers, 
including  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  Dr.  Stearns, 
Mr.  George  W.  Hinman,  and  Dr.  Fuess,  all  of 
whom  spoke  briefly.  The  bonfire  on  the  old 
campus  was  then  lighted,  and  the  boys  danced 
around  the  blaze.  The  customary  speeches  by 


Van  Johnston  Sliding  to  the  Plate  after  a  Home  Run 


the  team  were  then  made.  Two  of  them  were 
unusual:  one  by  Owl,  the  second  baseman,  of 
pure  Indian  blood,  who  gave  a  example  of  an 
Indian  war-whoop;  and  one  by  Verigan, 
another  Indian,  who  said,  in  part: — 

"My  redman  ancestors  took  part  in  many 
massacres  in  this  country  of  ours.  And  some 
day,  when  I  reach  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,  as  I  hope  I  shall,  I  expect  to  meet 
these  ancestors  of  mine.  And  when  I  do,  I 
will  say,  '  I  too  have  been  in  a  great  massacre. 
I  was  there  on  that  glorious  day  when  the 
Andover  warriors  scalped  the  Exeter  reds.'  " 

This  speech  was  received,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  For 
the  success  of  the  season  as  a  whole,  too  much 


credit  can  not  be  given  "Fred"  Daly,  who 
drilled  his  men  like  a  sportsman  and  welded 
them  into  a  unified  group. 

The  spectators  looked  forward  with  ex- 
pectation to  the  annual  Commencement  Day 
game  between  the  Academy  nine  and  an 
Alumni  team.  The  full  Academy  team  was  in 
the  field,  exactly  as  it  stood  on  the  day  when  it 
defeated  Exeter.  For  the  Alumni,  "Al" 
Stearns  gave  the  heavy-hitting  schoolboys 
only  seven  hits,  and  the  Alumni  won,  7-5. 
Playing  for  the  Alumni  were  "Fred"  Daly  and 
Frank  O'Brien,  "Lenny"  Burdette,  Tom 
Ashley,  "Jim"  Clifford,  Trevor  Cushman,  and 
others,  presenting  an  unusually  strong  aggre- 
gation. 
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Lackey,  Andover's  Captain 


Track  Athletics 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  promising 
than  the  record  which  Mr.  Shepard's  track 
team  made  in  the  preliminary  season.  By 
consistently  good  work,  the  blue  won  from 
the  Technology  Freshmen,  the  Huntington 
School,  the  Harvard  Freshmen,  Worcester 
Academy,  and  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen,  in 
each  case  by  a  decisive  score.  In  the  meet 
with  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen  three  records 
were  broken.  Avery  broke  the  world's  inter- 
scholastic  record  in  the  high  hurdles,  crossing 
the  line  in  15  1-5  seconds;  Cole  covered  the 
low  hurdles  in  24  3-5  seconds,  clipping  three- 
fifths  of  a  second  from  the  school  record; 
and  "Dan"  Allen  hurled  the  javelin  154  feet, 
10  inches. 

On  May  20th,  in  the  Harvard  Interschol- 
astics,  Andover  again  defeated  all  her  rivals, 
scoring  62  to  Exeter's  48,  and  winning  five 
first  places,  —  in  the  high  hurdles,  the  low 
hurdles,  the  shot,  the  pole  vault,  and  the 
javelin  throw. 

A  few  days  later,  Andover  lost  Avery,  her 


champion  high  hurdler,  who  persistently 
overcut,  in  the  face  of  warnings.  He  was 
badly  missed,  but  the  team  was  still  hopeful. 
The  dual  meet,  held  at  Exeter,  took  place 
following  a  heavy  rain.  In  the  first  race,  — 
the  high  hurdles,  —  Cole  fell  on  the  first 
hurdle,  and  Lewis,  his  running  mate,  was  able 
to  secure  only  second  place.  Exeter  showed 
unexpected  strength  in  several  events,  and 
gradually  piled  up  a  heavy  array  of  points. 
The  Exeter  captain,  Lundell,  outran  Andover's 
captain,  "Bob"  Allen,  in  the  quarter  mile,  and 
Allen  was  able  to  secure  only  a  second  place 
against  Watters,  of  Exeter,  in  the  half  mile. 
Wright,  of  Andover,  broke  the  dual  record  in 
the  pole  vault  by  clearing  11  feet,  1\  inches. 
Exeter's  final  victory,  by  a  score  of  69|  to  56j, 
was  clean-cut  and  well-deserved.  Andover 
men,  however,  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
Coach  Shepard,  who  is  in  no  sense  to  be  blamed 
for  the  defeat. 


Captain  Robert  G.  Allen  of  the 
Track  Team 
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Tennis 

The  Tennis  team,  under  the  direction  of  its 
Coach,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kelley,  and  its  Captain, 
Charles  Watson,  3d,  had  an  irregular  prelimin- 
ary season,  being  defeated  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Harvard  Freshmen  and  beaten  in  a  close 
match  by  St.  Paul's  School.  In  the  Harvard 
Interscholastics,  however,  Andover  won  by  a 
wide  margin,  securing  eighteen  matches  to 
Exeter's  ten.  Watson  reached  the  finals,  and 
Sargent  and  Ward  the  semi-finals.  On  June  7, 
against  Exeter,  Andover  won  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  final  score  being  8  to  1.  Watson  has 
played  brilliant  tennis  all  the  season,  having 
lost  only  one  match,  that  with  Ingraham,  of 
the  Harvard  Freshman. 


Football  Schedule  for  1922 


Sept. 

30 

Open 

Oct. 

7 

Brown  Second 

Oct. 

14 

T-T^rvarH  T^rp^Vimpn 

A  Idl  V  Cll  U    I  1  CDllI.llC.il 

Oct. 

21 

Princeton  Freshmen 

Oct. 

28 

Yale  Freshmen 

Nov. 

3 

Harvard  Second 

Nov. 

11 

Tufts  Second 

Nov. 

18 

Exeter  at  Exeter. 

All  games  at  home  except  the  final  game 
with  Exeter. 


Captain  Charles  Watson  or  the 
Tennis  Team 
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REPORT  OF  ANDOVER  ALUMNI  FUND  TO  JULY  1 

Class 

Quota 

Amt.  Cont. 

Living  Members 

No.  Cont. 

D„fnr(,  1  CftA 

$100.00 

$  82.00 

119 

1  ^ 

1  sro 

50.00 

24 

1  8fi1 
1 OO 1 

50.00 

18 

1  8fi9 

50.00 

69.00 

24 

ft 

1 OUO 

50.00 

95.00 

24 

q 

1  8fi,l 

50.00 

50.00 

41 

o 

1  8Pv^i 

50.00 

50.00 

37 

A 

1  oOu 

50.00 

70.00 

52 

7 

1  8ft7 
1  OD  / 

50.00 

60.00 

28 

1  ft 

1  8fi8 

50.00 

102.00 

47 

1 1 
1 1 

1  SfiQ 

50.00 

156.00 

48 

1  u 

lo/U 

50.00 

1.  00 

53 

1 

1 

1  871 
lo/l 

200.00 

200 . 00 

56 

1  n 

1  879 

200 . 00 

115.00 

45 

e 
o 

1  87^ 

200.00 

60.00 

46 

D 

1  874 

200.00 

85.00 

53 

ft 

1  87^ 
lo/J 

200.00 

105.00 

60 

7 

1  87ft 
1  o  /  O 

200.00 

133.76 

50 

i  i 

1 1 

1  £77 

200.00 

47.00 

42 

ft 

1  878 
lo/o 

200.00 

210.00 

51 

15 

1  87Q 

200.00 

33.00 

57 

7 

1  OOU 

200.00 

102.00 

47 

ft 
o 

1  881 
1  oo  1 

300.00 

105.00 

60 

ft 

1  889 

300.00 

350.00 

69 

9 

1  88^ 

1  OOO 

300 . 00 

740.00 

64 

1 6 

1  884 

300.00 

226.00 

66 

\1 

1  88^ 

1  OOJ 

300.00 

90.00 

64 

g 

1  88fi 
loou 

300.00 

511.00 

68 

91 

1  887 
1  oo  / 

400.00 

410.00 

94 

99 

1  888 

1  OOO 

400.00 

126 . 00 

111 

1  9 

1  880 

400.00 

523.00 

103 

28 

loJU 

400.00 

262 . 00 

123 

23 

1  8Q1 

400.00 

353.66 

120 

38 

1  8Q9 

400.00 

1,868.90 

157 

102 

1  8Q^ 

400.00 

393.50 

144 

36 

1  8Q4 

400.00 

476.40 

171 

31 

1 80^ 
lo  JO 

400.00 

255.14 

176 

41 

loJO 

400.00 

558.50 

188 

17 

1  8Q7 

400.00 

432 . 00 

152 

28 

1  8Q8 

1  orio 

400.00 

296.45 

195 

40 

1  8QQ 
1  o  J  J 

400.00 

590.00 

132 

10 

1  cinn 

400.00 

351.00 

140 

22 

LxyyjL 

400.00 

200.00 

138 

23 

1 Qf>9 

400.00 

314.00 

155 

47 

1 Q0^ 

400.00 

163.00 

134 

12 

1  Qf>4 

400.00 

234 . 00 

166 

25 

1  qn^ 

400.00 

215.80 

142 

21 

1  QOR 

350.00 

100.00 

160 

10 

1  QH7 

350.00 

106.00 

188 

9 

1  QftS 

iyuo 

350.00 

133.66 

191 

28 

1  QflQ 

350.00 

158.00 

218 

20 

1  qi  n 

1  v  1  U 

350.00 

242 . 00 

211 

58 

1  Q1  1 

250.00 

265.75 

226 

61 

1  Q1  9 

250.00 

252.00 

236 

30 

1  Q1 

250.00 

253 . 00 

200 

32 

1  Q1  4 

lt7i.fi 

250.00 

96.00 

237 

15 

250.00 

231.35 

243 

44 

1916 

200.00 

.  54.00 

274 

8 
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Class  Quota  Amt.  Cont.  Living  Members  No.  Cont. 

1917  200.00  96.50  233  15 

1918  100.00  147.50  267  71 

1919  100.00  115.00  265  43 

1920  100.00  161.00  269  63 

1921  100.00  111.00  275  28 

1922  10.00  1 


14,403.87  1373 


Graduate  Interests 


Richard  T.  Greener,  P.  A.  1865,  born  1844, 
died  1922.  Teacher,  Editor,  Lawyer, 
Diplomat. 

In  Mr.  McCurdy's  recitation  room,  there 
hangs  upon  the  east  wall  a  brass  tablet, 
referring  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  This 
memorial  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Greener,  who  was 
chosen  in  1885  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association  and  for  seven 
years  he  labored  with  great  diligence  and 
effectiveness  as  its  secretary. 


Richard  T.  Greener 

He  was  the  most  distinguished  negro 
graduate  of  Phillips  and  was  the  first  graduate 
of  his  race  at  Harvard,  winning  at  his  college 
the  two  coveted  prizes,  The  First  Bowdoin 
Dissertation  and  the  First  Boylston  Prize  for 
Oratory. 

As  a  teacher  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Uni- 


versity of  South  Carolina,  and  at  Washington, 
he  was  an  inspiring  leader.  He  was  a  staunch 
and  eloquent  Republican  worker  and  for  five 
years  was  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Boards  of  New  York  City. 

An  earnest  and  memorable  talk  was  given  by 
Dr.  Greener  at  the  June  Alumni  dinner  in  1915 
as  his  classmates  gathered  for  their  half- 
century  jubilee. 


1853 — Benjamin  Armstrong  Farnham,  son  of 
Edwin  and  Susan  B.  Webber  Farnham,  was 
born  in  Andover,  October  11,  1835,  and  died  in 
Boston,  April  2,  1916.  A  brother,  George  H.,  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1858. 

1853 —  John  Shultes  Seibold,  son  of  John  Jacob 
and  Adeline  Shultes  Seibold,  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  September  15,  1835,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Yale  class  of  1857.  He  was  three  years 
in  Germany,  two  years  studying  law,  three 
practicing  law,  two  years  in  a  Divinity  School, 
for  nineteen  years  a  Parochial  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  twenty-three  years  a 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  27,  1922. 

1854 —  Nathaniel  Haraden  Babson,  son  of 
Gorham  and  Mary  DeMarck  Haraden  Babson, 
was  born  in  Rockport,  October  7,  1838,  and 
became  a  merchant  in  his  native  town.  He  died 
in   Rockport,   February   24,  1922. 

1856 — Joseph  Byers,  son  of  James  and  Mary 
Smith  Byers,  was  born  in  Brechin,  Scotland, 
July  15,  1833,  and  was  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
largely  in  mechanical  lines.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  an  assessor  in  Newton, 
was  vice-president  of  the  Stone  Institute  in 
Newton,  was  a  life  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics  Association.  He  died  in 
Newtonville,  May  30,  1922.  Three  brothers 
attended  Phillips,  Peter  S.,  1840,  James,  1843, 
and  John,  1844. 

1860 — Charles  Caldwell,  son  of  David  Story  and 
Abigail  Newman  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Byfield, 
July  30,  1841,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
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1864  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1867.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  Corporal 
in  the  7th  R.  I.  Cavalry  and  a  Steward  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department. 
A  brother,  D.  A.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1856. 
Dr.  Caldwell  died  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Februarv 
26,  1921. 

1861 — Gardner  Cram,  son  of  Marshall  and 
Sarah  Anna  Perley  Cram,  was  born  in  Bridgton, 
Me.,  January  20,  1843,  and  entered  upon  a  life- 
work  of  watchmaker  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  he 
died,  May  3,  1922. 

1861 — Horace  Bradstreet  Plumer,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Harriet  Keniston  Plumer,  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  March  4,  1841,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  John  L.  Stevenson,  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Boston.  For  forty  years  he  was 
with  Nichols  Dupee  &  Co.,  wholesale  wool 
dealers,  retiring  in  1906.  He  died  in  Boston, 
April  5,  1922. 

1861 — Israel  Adams  Welch,  son  of  John  and 
Caroline  Sheldon  Welch,  was  born  in  Danvers- 
port,  October  5,  1840  and  entered  Harvard  with 
the  class  of  1869.  He  was  a  book-keeper  in 
Danvers  and  died  there,  March  14,  1922. 

1864 —  Oliver  Cromwell  Morse,  son  of  Richard 
Cary  (P.  A.  1803)  and  Louisa  Davis  Morse,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  September,  18,  1847, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1868.  He  studied  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  was  connected  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
with  the  Training  School  in  Springfield,  was 
instructor  and  financial  secretary  of  Rollins 
College  in  Florida,  and  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  Bible  League  of  North  America.  He  died 
in  Greenlawn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1922. 
Two  brothers,  Richard  C.  and  William  H.  also 
attended  Phillips. 

1865 —  Richard  Theodore  Greener,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Wesley  and  Mary  LeBrune  Greener,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30,  1844,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1870,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  University 
and  for  three  years  was  dean  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Howard  University.  From  1885  to  1892 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Grant  Monument  Associ- 
ation, and  later  was  United  States  Consul  at 
Bombay,  India,  and  at  Vladivostok,  Siberia. 
Dr.  Greener  died  in  Medfield,  May  15,  1922.  A 
more  extended  reference  to  him  is  found  else- 
where. 

1866 —  Willis  Clark  Johnson,  son  of  Leverett 
Woodman    and    Catherine    Augusta  Brown 


Johnson,  was  born  in  Bradford,  June  4,  1847,  and 
became  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Haverhill,  and 
died  recently. 

1862 — Franklin  Lee  Barrows,  son  of  Elijah 
Porter  and  Sarah  Maria  Lee  Barrows,  was  born  in 
Hudson,  Ohio,  October  22,  1844,  and  engaged 
in  the  wool  business,  being  overseer  of  the  wool 
room  of  the  Star  Worsted  Co.  of  Fitchburg.  He 
died  in  Fitchburg,  February  6,  1922.  His 
brothers  were  Elijah  P.,  1854,  Allen  C,  1857, 
and  William  E.,  1858. 

1862 — James  Bartlett  Gregg,  son  of  James 
Bartlett  and  Mary  Bartlett  Bailey  Gregg,  was 
born  in  Medford,  April  15,  1846,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1866,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1874.  He  was  pastor  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  twenty-seven  years 
filled  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Dr.  Gregg 
was  a  trustee  of  Colorado  College  and  a  director 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  in 
Brookline,  May  7,  1922. 

1866 —  Frank  Hooper  Thomas,  son  of  Charles 
Galespie  and  Elizabeth  Eckart  Thomas,  was 
born  in  Galena,  111.,  November  3,  1850,  and  was  a 
grocer  in  San  Jose  and  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
He  died  recently. 

1867 —  Francis  Barrett  Daniels,  son  of  Francis 
and  Lucy  Barrett  Daniels  was  born  in  Grafton, 
Vt.,  October31, 1848,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1871,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1874. 
He  was  general  solicitor  for  the  Pullman  Company 
in  Chicago,  111.  He  died  in  Chicago  in  April. 
Three  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Leonard,  1872, 
Charles  and  John  1874. 

1868 —  Erastus  Boyden  Colby,  son  of  Harlow 
and  Abby  Jackman  Joy  Colby,  was  born  in 
Lowell,  November  13,  1848.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  and  lived  in 
Jay,  Me.,  and  died  March  19,  1922.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1872. 

1869 —  Kingsley  Flavel  Norris,  son  of  Rufus 
Foster  and  Louise  Kingsley  Norris,  was  born  in 
Sodus,  N.  Y.,  November  28,  1847,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1873,  and  from  Andover  Semin- 
ary in  1876.  He  had  served  missionary  churches 
in  the  west  for  ten  years  and  had  been  pastor  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  a 
hospital  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  during  the  past  winter. 

1871 — Edward  Storrs  Atwater,  son  of  John 
Phelps  and  Lucy  Jane  Phelps  Atwater,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  10,  1853,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1875.  He  studied  law  privately  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.     He  was 
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president  of  the  Farmers  &  Manufacturers 
National  Bank  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vassar 
College,  was  a  county  supervisor,  and  was  a 
commissioner  of  police.  A  son,  Morton,  was  in 
the  Phillips  class  of  1899.  Mr.  Atwater  died  in 
Poughkeepsie,  March  31,  1922. 

1871 — Willard  Grafton  Bassett,  son  of  Zenas 
Doane  and  Sarah  Lewis  Bassett,  was  born  in 
Hyannis,  November  19,  1853,  and  was  in  busi- 
ness in  Boston  and  later  went  to  the  west, 
locating  in  Washington  State.  He  was  a  rail- 
road agent  and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  in 
Malone,  Wash.,  April  21,  1922. 

1871 — Harry  Eldridge  Mead,  son  of  Daniel 
Eldridge  and  Maria  Demarest  Mead,  was  born  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  March  26,  1853,  and  became  a 
paper  manufacturer,  and  died  in  Dayton, 
October  1922. 

1871 —  Stephen  Prince  Tracy,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Alice  Hewitt  Dana  Tracy,  was  born  in 
Andover,  December  6,  1853,  and  received  B.S. 
from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1876 
and  M.D.  from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Walkerton, 
Ind.,  where  he  died  March  23,  1922.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  in  Walkerton  The 
Farmers'  Institute  and  The  Public  Library. 
Two  brothers,  William  W.  1863,  and  Edward  A. 
1870,  attended  Phillips. 

1872 —  Henry  Francis  Dodge,  son  of  Grover 
and  Miranda  Low  Dodge,  was  born  in  Essex, 
November  4,  1853,  and  became  a  book-dealer, 
and  died  in  Essex,  May  24,  1920. 

1872 —  Oliver  Drake-Smith,  son  of  Daniel 
Drake  and  Henrietta  Maria  Richards  Smith, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  7,  1854,  and 
graduated  from  Columbia  in  1875.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  1880, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  died 
in  Englewood,  August  25,  1920. 

1873 —  John  Birdseye  Atwater,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Permelia  Abigail  Sanborn  Atwater,  was  born 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  23,  1855,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1877.  He  was  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concili- 
ation, was  a  director  of  the  Public  Library, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Trust  Company,  of  the 
Athenaeum  and  was  a  member  of  the  Charter 
Commission.  He  died  in  Minneapolis,  May  20, 
1921. 

1876 — Charles  Edgar  Waldron,  son  of  Albert 
and  Amelia  Campbell  Waldron,  was  born  in 
Raynham,  November  16,  1848,  and  was  an 
agent  for  literary  publications.  He  died  in 
Taunton,  August  19,  1921. 


1886 — Joseph  Wheelock  Lund,  son  of  Charles 
Carroll  and  Lydia  French  Lund,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  March  14,  1867,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1890,  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1893.  He  was  the  permanent 
secretary  of  his  Harvard  class,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston,  chairman  of  its 
first  house  committee  and  a  member  of  its  first 
Board  of  Governors.  His  brother,  Fred  B.  was 
a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1884.  He  died 
in  Cambridge,  May  6,  1922. 

1888 — Louis  Augustus  Dane,  son  of  Henry  and 
Alice  Ann  Walker  Dane,  was  born  in  Andover, 
June  15,  1870.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer 
and  worked  in  Andover  and  Lawrence.  He  took 
especial  interest  in  fraternal  organizations  and 
was  a  member  of  many.  He  died  in  Andover, 
April  13,  1922. 

1892 — John  Babcock,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and 
Lorinda  Sophia  Munger  Babcock,  was  born  in 
Monmouth,  111.,  March  13,  1872,  and  died  in 
August,  1921. 

1892 — Frederic  Henry  Lee,  son  of  Ambrose 
Rice  and  Mary  Stephens  Lee,  was  born  in 
Clinton,  Pa.,  June  9,  1872,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1894.  He  was  superintendent  of  rail 
yards  and  storage  trestles  for  the  W.  L.  Scott 
Co.,  and  general  manager  of  the  docks  and  yards 
of  the  Company.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Erie  Coal  Co.  He  died  in  Erie,  Pa., 
March  23,  1922. 

1892 — John  Nelson  Outhwaite,  son  of  John 
Peet  and  Mary  Nelson  Outhwaite,  was  born  in 
Ishpenning,  Mich.,  August  11,  1871,  and  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  February  22,  1922. 

1895 — Roscoe  Clifton  Washburn,  son  of 
Roscoe  Stetson  and  Mary  Fessenden  Sayles 
Washburn,  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  June 
16,  1875,  and  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  August  5, 
1918. 

1897 —  Leigh  Freeman  Clark,  son  of  DeWitt 
Scoville  and  Emma  T.  Wood  Clark,  was  born  in 
Clinton,  February  9,  1878.  He  was  connected 
with  the  brokerage  house  of  J.  R.  Williston  &  Co., 
of  Boston.  He  died  in  Newton  Centre,  May  20, 
1922. 

1898 —  Arthur  Moesta  Heilman,  son  of  James 
Madison  and  Esther  Eliza  Quigley  Heilman,  was 
born  in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  January  12,  1879.  He 
became  a  physician  in  Butler,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  January  30,  1922. 

1899.  Earle  Williams  Newton,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Mary  Alida  Williams  Newton,  was 
born  in  Groton  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1879.  He 
engaged  in  manufacturing  carriage  and  auto- 
mobile parts  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  that 
city,  March  27,  1922. 
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1900 — Glover  Brown  Wilcox,  son  of  Timothy 
Erastus  and  Clara  Brown  Wilcox,  was  born  in 
Camp  Supply,  Okla.,  November  8,  and  1878,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a  practicing  physician 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  the  Great  War  he 
enlisted  July  10,  1917  as  1st  Lieut,  in  the  Medical 
Corps  and  went  overseas  with  the  162nd  In- 
fantry. He  died  in  San  Francisco,  March  13, 
1922. 

1906 — Arthur  Royden  Merritt,  son  of  Arthur 
and  Florence  Newton  Merritt,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  July  9,  1885,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Sheffield  class  of  1909.  Two  brothers  were 
in  Phillips,  Kenneth  N.,  1907,  and  Henry  N., 
1908.    He  died  some  months  ago. 

1909 — Charles  William  Reagan,  son  of  Cor- 
lius  William  and  Sarah  Manahan  Reagan,  was 
born  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  December  25,  1887.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  died 
May  29,  1915. 

1914 — Isaac  Newsome  Dougherty,  son  of 
William  Holmes  and  Ella  Newsome  Dougherty, 
was  born  in  Gainesville,  Tex.,  September  28, 
1893,  and  was  a  dealer  in  land  and  cattle  in  his 
native  city.  A  brother,  Francis  M.,  was  in  the 
Phillips  class  of  1910.  Newsome  Dougherty  died 
in  Gainesville,  February  16,  1920. 

1916 — Ambrose  Hurlbutt  Coley,  son  of  Francis 
Chase  and  Cornelia  Kelsey  Hurlbutt  Coley,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  18,  1897, 
and  entered  Sheffield.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Yocca  and  Coley,  architects.  He  died  in 
Westport,  Conn.,  April  20, 1922. 


Personals 

1862 — William  F.  Holmes  of  Texarkana, 
Texas,  deals  in  investment  securities,  with  farm 
loans  a  specialty. 

1874— On  May  16,  1922,  at  Tyngsboro,  at  the 
state  line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  was  dedi- 
cated with  an  historical  address  by  Judge  Charles 
R.  Corning. 

1878 — Henry  H.  Gilman  is  president  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  National  Bank. 

1880 — Rev.  John  T.  Nichols  is  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Ellington,  Conn. 

1882 — Charles  Edwin  Fletcher  Clarke  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Miller  Smith  were  married  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1922. 

1885— Fred  G.  Story  is  with  the  Webb  C. 
Ball  Co.,  dealers  in  watches  and  diamonds, 
Cleveland,  O. 


1885— On  Sunday  evening,  May  20,  1922 
there  was  a  union  service  in  Needham,  in  honoi 
of  the  retiring  pastor,  Rev.  Albert  H.  Wheelock 
who  has  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Auburn. 

1888 — There  has  recently  been  announced  tin 
formation  of  the  Wendell  P.  Brown  Co.,  Engin 
eers,  at  750  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

1888 — Frank  C.  Hyde  is  president  of  the  A.  E 
Foss  Co.,  publishers  of  directories,  36  Bromfiek 
St.,  Boston. 

1888 —  Rev.  Evarts  W.  Pond  is  pastor  of  th( 
Congregational  Church  in  Deerfield. 

1889 —  Edward  R.  Houghton  is  president  oj 
the  publishing  firm  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Boston  and  Cambridge. 

1892— George  Q.  Hill  is  president  of  the  Hill 
Smith  Metal  Goods  Company,  82  Brooklinf 
Ave.,  Boston. 

1892 — Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  will  be 
the  acting  president  of  Vassar  College  during  the 
first  half  year  1922-23. 

1894 — John  H.  Porter  is  of  the  firm  of  Boet 
tcher,  Porter  &  Company,  investment  bankers 
Denver,  Colo. 

1897 — Edwin  H.  Clark  is  a  member  of  thv 
firm  of  Clark  and  Walcott,  architects,  Chicago. 
111. 

1897 — Rev.  Richard  H.  Edwards  was  in  the 
railroad  wreck  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  anc 
was  seriously  injured. 

1897 — H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss  of  New  Haven.j 
Conn.,  is  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co. 

1897 — Benton  C.  Moss  is  a  member  of  th«i 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897 — Pierce  D.  Schenck  is  president  of  thtl 
Duriron  Co.,  manufacturers  of  acid  proof  iror 
castings  and  apparatus  of  Dayton,  O. 

1897 —  Thomas  G.  Whaling  is  general  managei; 
of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  165  Broadway 
New  York  City. 

1898 —  Alfred  W.  Allyn  is  manager  of  thti 
Steel  department  of  the  United  States  Stee 
Products  Company  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

1899 —  Hugh  Archibald  has  written  "The  Foui 
Hour  Day  in  Coal"  published  by  The  H.  W 
Wilson  Company. 

1899 — Robert  L.  Black  has  been  elected; 
Commander  of  the  Robert  E.  Bentley  Post 
American  Legion,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  interesting,  but  not  vitally 
significant,  that  Phillips  Academy  opens 
this  year  with  a  registration  of  more  than 
six  hundred,  the  largest  student  body 
since  its  founding  in  1778.  If  numbers 
only  had  been  aimed  at,  the  school  at 
any  time  during  the  last  five  years  could 
easily  have  boasted  a  thousand  pupils. 
But,  in  educational  institutions,  mere 
size  has  very  little  tendency  to  stimulate 
efficiency;  and  there  is  assuredly  a 
point  beyond  which  quality  is  likely  to 
decline  as  quantity  increases.  The 
Trustees  wisely  have  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  enlarge  the  enrollment  beyond 
their  capacity  to  provide  adequate  ac- 
commodations and  attention  for  each 
individual  boy.  What  has  been  happen- 
ing at  Andover  is  not  so  much  expansion 
as  healthy  growth,  such  as  any  successful 
school  must  be  prepared  to  accept. 
This  fall,  unless  all  omens  fail,  the 
process  of  discreet  selection  carried  on  in 
the  Academy  office  has  brought  to  the 
Hill  a  group  of  picked  young  men, 
noticeably  lacking  in  drones,  bluffers, 
and  intellectual  ne'er-do-wells.  The  al- 
umni need  not  fear  that  Phillips  Academy 
is  wasting  any  effort  in  trying  to  make 


itself  large;  on  the  contrary,  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  registration  within  sane 
limits  is  one  which  engrosses  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  for  several 
months  before  the  doors  are  thrown  wide 
in  September. 


Twentieth  century  engineering  often 
accomplishes  feats  which  would  have 
seemed  miracles  to  our  forefathers. 
Last  spring,  at  Commencement,  Pearson 
Hall  stood  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
Seminary  Ridge,  flanked  by  its  two 
venerable  neighbors,  Bartlet  and  Phil- 
lips. We  come  back  here  this  autumn  to 
find  there  a  gaping  void,  the  building 
itself  having  rolled  bodily  many  feet  to 
the  southeast.  The  moving  was  ac- 
complished easily  and  rapidly,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  interior  was  also 
being  transformed.  Returning  students, 
familiar  with  its  former  dinginess,  now 
behold  it  shining  in  all  the  glory  of 
gleaming  white,  its  desks  scraped  and 
freshly  varnished  and  a  smell  of  clean 
paint  pervading  every  cranny.  The 
removal  of  Pearson  enables  the  visitor 
to  get  a  good  conception  of  the  location 
which  has  been  selected  for  the  new 
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Main  Building,  for  which  the  foundations 
are  now  being  excavated  at  a  point  per- 
haps two  hundred  feet  behind  where 
Pearson  used  to  stand.  "The  old  order 
change th,  giving  place  to  new,"  and  in 
these  times  it  is  only  a  few  short  weeks 
from  ancient  to  modern.  The  alumni 
are  beginning  to  see  in  substantial  form 
the  results  of  their  liberal  contributions 
to  the  present  day  Phillips  Academy. 


At  a  time  when  so  much  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  new  construction  on 
Andover  Hill,  it  may  be  "vaulting 
ambition"  to  suggest  any  further  out- 
standing needs.  Nevertheless  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  administrative  quarters  are  gradu- 
ally getting  inadequate  to  the  burden 
which  is  thrown  upon  them  at  the  present 
time.  Conditions  are,  of  course,  far 
more  comfortable  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Principal,  if  he 
wished  any  privacy  with  a  parent,  used 
to  take  him  out  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
old  Academy  Office  for  a  confidential 
talk.  But  men  and  women  still  work  in 
cramped  quarters  and  under  unfavorable 
surroundings;  even  the  Principal  and 
the  Treasurer  are  not  properly  provided 
for.  The  time  will  come,  ■ —  we  trust 
before  very  long,  —  when  there  will  be  a 
separate  Administration  Building,  like 
the  beautiful  one  at  Dartmouth  College, 
in  which  can  be  housed  all  the  business 
functions  of  the  Academy,  with  ample 
space  for  each.  In  the  interests  of 
efficiency,  such  an  addition  to  our  re- 
sources cannot  come  too  soon. 


Most  teachers,  we  trust,  take  their 
profession  seriously;  and  certainly  their 
responsibility,  as  a  class,  was  never 
more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day.  Mr. 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  in  his  illuminating 
book,    The   Revolt  against  Civilization, 


emphasizes  the  important  function  per- 
formed in  our  race  development  by  men 
of  superior  endowment,  whose  destiny  it 
is  to  determine  the  rate  of  progress  of 
their  generation.  Such  a  group  it  is 
that  makes  up  the  personnel  of  a 
student  body  like  that  at  Phillips 
Academy  and  similar  schools,  —  selected 
boys,  drawn,  as  a  rule,  from  the  best  of 
racial  stock,  with  a  mental  equipment 
rather  better  than  the  average.  These 
young  men  must  be  trained  for  the 
duties  which  they  are  to  perform,  and, 
if  through  imperfect  instruction  or  un- 
sympathetic guidance,  they  go  wrong, 
there  is  so  much  less  hope  for  this 
tottering  world.  They  must  be  taught 
in  school  to  think  clearly  and  dispassion- 
ately, to  weigh  evidence  and  sift  out 
truth  from  error,  to  rid  themselves  of 
inherited  prejudices,  to  hate  sham  and 
hypocrisy,  and  to  cherish  what  is 
beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  life  around 
them.  Standing  before  boys  like  these, 
the  teacher  may  well  search  his  heart  to 
be  sure  that  he  is  giving  the  best  of  him- 
self to  them.  If  he  himself  is  intellectu- 
ally flabby  or  mor-ally  inert,  he  will  be 
found  out  and  despised,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  instruction  will  be  tares  and  thistles. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  sowing  in 
fertile  soil,  and  some  chance  word  of  his 
may  be  the  seed  from  which  a  whole 
nation  will  reap  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest. 


A  reader  of  Shane  Leslie's  recent 
story  of  Eton  life,  The  Oppidan,  turns 
the  last  page  with  what  is  almost  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  ultra-conservatism 
of  the  English  public  schools.  Here  is  an 
isolated  community,  with  habits,  rules, 
even  a  little  language  all  its  own,  which 
every  respectable  member  must  adopt 
or  pay  the  inevitable  penalty  in  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  his  fellows.   A  mis- 
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placed  button  or  an  untied  shoe-lace  may 
lead  to  social  ostracism.  The  tyranny 
of  custom  is  all-powerful,  and  woe  be  to 
the  offender  who  neglects  or  defies  the 
code.  "It  isn't  done"  is  alwrays  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question  "Why 
not?"  The  same  tendency  is,  we  think, 
discernible  to  a  lesser  degree  in  American 
schools  of  the  same  general  type.  Boys 
are  instinctively  Tories,  and  love  to 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  And 
it  is  fortunate  in  many  ways  that  this  is 
so,  always  provided  that  the  observance 
of  time-honored  precedents  is  tempered 
with  common-sense.  The  Blue  Book  in 
wnich  the  Society  of  Inquiry  at  Phillips 
Academy  provides  for  new  men  a  manual 
of  etiquette,  lays  down  this  injunction, 
"Watch  the  old  men  and  pattern  your 
conduct  after  them."  Here  we  have  a 
standard  which  makes  for  stability  in  the 
student  body.  Each  year  there  is  left 
a  saving  remnant  of  boys  wno  have  them- 
selves submitted  to  discipline,  who 
know  the  school  and  its  ideals,  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  place;  it  is 
these  who  instill  into  the  newcomers  a 
proper  respect  for  traditions.  Thus  the 
school  is  self-perpetuating,  and  alumni 
returning  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
graduation  rejoice  to  find  the  same 
customs  which  they  once  ol  served  as 
striplings. 


Phillips  Academy  without  "Charlie" 
Forbes  is  never  quite  complete,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  the  last  quarter- 
century,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
colleagues  and  students  during  his  year 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
one  who  will  not  be  glad  to  learn  that  he 
is  to  have  a  long  period  of  rest  and 
recreation  after  his  faithful  service  to  the 
school.  It  is  teachers  like  Professor 
Forbes,  rare  in  any  generation,  who 
show  the  far-reaching  influence  which  an 
alert  and  stimulating  personality  can 
exert  in  the  field  of  education.  Gracious, 
hospitable,  sympathetic,  he  has  proved 
that  the  process  of  inspiring  boys  is 
more  effectual  than  that  of  driving  them, 
and  his  reward  has  followed  in  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  classes.  To  Mrs. 
Forbes  and  him  the  Bulletin  wishes  the 
best  of  good  fortune  on  their  travels,  and 
a  safe  return  to  the  Hill. 


Announcement  will  be  sent  in  due 
season  to  those  subscribers  to  the 
Building  and  Endowment  Fund  whose 
fourth  payments  come  on  November  1, 
1922.  In  view  of  the  rapid  progress 
being  made  in  the  new  construction,  it  is 
important  that  these  payments  be  met 
as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the  at- 
tention of  subscribers  to  these  "remind- 
ers" will  be  much  appreciated  in  the 
Treasurer's  office. 


"THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN" 


By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


There  is  a  startled  aspect  to  much  of  the 
educational  writing  of  recent  years.  The  war 
shook  civilization  till  it  rattled  its  bones  and 
lelt  it  the  most  grievous  patient  in  the  hospital 
of  peace.  Skillful  surgeons  and  patient  nurses 
are  thronging  the  hospital  seeking  to  save  it 
trom  the  insidious  gangrene  that  would  de- 


stroy it.  The  consulting  physicians  are  trying 
every  suggested  remedy,  but  appear  to  agree 
that  the  greatest  need  is  mental  healing. 
Educators  have  joined  in  the  grand  hunt  for 
the  elusive  panacea  that  shall  make  the 
patient  whole  again.  We  are  urged  to  join  a 
merry  chase  of  bird  and  butterfly,  to  cut 
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wood  and  mould  clay,  to  diagnose  a  dynamo 
and  dismember  a  Ford  car:  then  if  we  can  sing 
a  song  about  it  all  and  sway  to  the  rhythmic 
modulations  of  an  aesthetic  dance,  we  shall 
become  cultured  souls  in  a  world  entirely  safe 
for  motley  democracy.  All  this  had  a  seductive 
glamour  about  it  when  the  world  wras  smash- 
ing to  pieces  and  "efficiency"  was  the  only 
word  in  the  vocabulary  of  hope;  but  we  are 
gradually  sobering  from  our  great  debauch. 
The  heralded  revolution  in  education  has 
"petered  out"  in  fretful  complaint. 

We  have  been  blandly  asked  to  believe  that 
the  modern  teacher  of  the  classics  has  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust  and  tradition  and 
is  chiefly  busied  in  rearranging  a  few  musty 
books  on  a  shaky  five-foot  shelf.  The  up-to- 
date  parent,  however,  has  been  credited  with 
a  more  fortunate  experience  of  the  oxygen  of 
society  and  therefore  comes  to  the  problems 
of  education  with  a  head  delightfully  free  of 
the  cobwebs  of  habit.  She  —  for  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  that  the  male  of  the  species  has 
felt  the  call  —  has  a  predilection  for  change 
in  millinery  and  naturally  favors  any  at- 
tractively fresh  headgear.  She  has  shrewdly 
noticed  that  when  a  friend  drops  in  to  see  her 
husband,  he  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  start 
the  conversation  in  Latin,  even  when  the  sub- 
ject is  most  intimate  and  reminiscent.  There 
you  are!  What  is  the  use  of  such  a  study, 
pray?  Now  she  is  primed  for  a  poser  to  her 
neighbor:  "My  brothers  studied  Latin  as 
boys;  my  husband  did  too:  are  they  mentally 
disciplined?"  Well,  if  they  take  that  calmly, 
I  judge  they  must  be  somewhat  disciplined! 
Poor  fellows!  but  of  course  she  must  have 
some  other  less  disturbing  attractions!  " 

Critics  of  Latin  study  have  the  signal  ad- 
vantage of  attack.  The  public  enjoys  seeing 
them  go  "over  the  top"  and  boldly  hurl  their 
bombs  into  established  trenches,  but  it  does 
not  like  a  counter-attack.  This  phenomenon 
is  an  interesting  bit  of  psychology  to  observe. 
The  writer  who  assails  any  study  with  vigor 
and  skill  of  language  is  pardoned  any  little 
infelicities  of  personality  and  good  manners, 
but  the  defender  is  permitted  no  such  in- 
discretions; he  must  stick  to  his  subject  and 
"love  his  enemy  as  himself."  So  I  will  try 
to  be  a  lamb,  but  even  a  lamb  may  say  "Bah!" 

Some  gentlemen  chuckle  over  the  discovery 
that  our  students  seldom  sit  up  nights  with 
eyes  in  a  "fine  frenzy  rolling"  to  finish  the 
Aeneid,  after  they  have  toiled  through  the 
first  six  books,  fs  it  not  evident,  they  say. 
what  the  boys  and  girls  think  of  the  poem? 
Are  they  not  in  complete  accord  with  Vergil 
himself,  that  the  thing  ought  to  have  been 
burned?  As  well  inquire  why  the  boy  didn't 
finish  the  pie,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  first  half! 


He  wanted  room  for  the  cheese!  f  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  stumble  upon  school- 
boys burning  the  midnight  electricity  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  to  the  glory  of  science; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  infer  from  this 
gross  lack  of  interest  that  chemistry  was  a 
dead  failure  in  education.  Who  knows? 
perhaps  the  poor  lads  had  to  grind  out  that 
detestable  Latin,  when  they  were  longing  to 
produce  nitrate  of  cuticle! 

My  dear  parent,  the  plea  of  continuous, 
voluntary  pursuit  of  a  study,  as  evidence  of 
its  value,  is  worth  no  more  for  one  subject 
than  for  another.  It  has  validity  in  support 
of  the  thesis  that  all  education  should  be 
vocational;  but  it  is  vulnerable  even  for  this 
use.  I  heartily  indorse  the  demand  for  a 
vocational  training  for  those  upon  whom  the 
struggle  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  must 
rest  heavily  in  the  years  to  come;  yet  it  will 
be  a  pity  if  they  too  may  not  have  some  little 
fair  garden  in  which  to  enjoy  the  increasing 
hours  that  follow  the  toil  of  their  day.  What 
a  powerful  position  we  teachers  would  occupy, 
if  during  these  latter  years  every  teacher  had 
had  a  manual  vocation  at  his  or  her  command! 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  asked  to  address 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Evening  High 
School  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  my 
pocket,  as  I  sat  on  the  platform  of  the  City 
Hall,  was  a  studiously  prepared  paper  on  the 
merits  of  a  vocational  education.  It  stayed 
there!  One  hundred  and  fifty  intelligent- 
Looking  boys,  and  more  attractive  girls,  filed 
in  and  surrounded  me.  I  was  a  delighted 
captive!  Every  one  of  those  youngsters 
worked  in  the  mills.  For  three  years  they  had 
grimly  stuck  to  their  studies  after  long  days 
of  manual  toil.  The  essays  were  astonishingly 
good  and  redolent  of  clean  youth's  ideal  solv- 
ents of  human  ills.  Not  a  hint  of  vocational 
purpose  could  be  detected  in  any  paper.  I 
learned,  there  and  then,  that  brains  do  not 
always  succumb  to  hands;  that  they  may  enjoy 
something  other  than  occupational  thoughts. 
These  students  were  interested  in  studies  not 
directly  designed  to  furnish  additional  gearing 
for  the  machines  at  which  they  daily  toiled. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  have 
failed  to  enjoy  even  Latin;  I  am  sure  that  I 
should  have  welcomed  them  to  my  cl asses. 
They  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  pur- 
poseful struggle  for  bodily  existence,  and  long 
to  hear  something  other  than  the  inevitable 
rattle  of  machinery.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  they  have  found  a  little  garden  outside 
the  factory  walls.  The  parent  should  ponder 
this  comment  on  vocational  study  by  manual 
workers  themselves. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  on  the  college 
curriculum  that  is  seriously  pursued  by  a 
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majority  of  the  graduates  of  any  cla^s.  Test 
the  truth  of  this  statement  by  inquiry  of  your 
own  classmates  at  your  decennial  reunion. 
You  will  find  them  quite  frank  by  that  time. 
It  was  my  proud  privilege  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  war  record  of  the  2200  or  more  men  from 
our  school  who  wore  the  uniform  of  their 
country.  Letter  after  letter  voiced  a  lament 
that  the  writer  had  not  kept  up  his  French 
after  leaving  college;  but  we  know  that  most 
of  these  regretful  heroes  have  failed  to  hear 
seductive  calls  for  that  language  as  they  have 
resumed  the  routine  of  peaceful  life  among 
their  own  girls!  The  sciences  also  are  as 
comfortably  neglected  as  are  the  languages. 
We  maintain  what  we  need  and  retain  what 
neglected  memory  allows.  There  is  no  need, 
then,  to  despair  of  Latin  on  the  ground  of  the 
neglect  of  it  in  the  later  life  of  our  students, 
for  the  disease  is  unfortunately  pervalent 
with  every  subject.  But  is  a  shadowy  past 
altogether  barren  of  present  fruits?  '"Tis 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all."  Are  the  chums  of  my 
school  days  of  no  value  to  me,  because  I  have 
not  met  them  for  thirty  years?  Are  they  not 
rather  a  very  vital  part  of  me?  Like  my 
chemistry  and  my  algebra,  they  do  occasion- 
ally emerge  from  memory  to  cast  a  luminous 
beam  upon  the  present,  even  though  the 
definiteness  of  the  old  familiarity  has  faded 
away.  There  is,  I  think,  one  hope  for  Latin; 
we  of  the  schools  must  endeavor  to  establish 
our  pupils  in  a  friendly  relationship  with  the 
\irile  study,  and  the  instructors  in  the  colleges 
must  put  their  hearts  into  the  task  of  main- 
taining that  friendship.  There  is  no  fear  for 
our  scholars  and  specialists.  The  universities 
are  doing  their  duty  nobly  in  training  recruits 
for  our  professional  ranks;  what  we  need  now 
is  to  beget  a  multitude  of  lovers  of  the  old 
classics. 

But  I  am  neglecting  the  anxious  parent, 
who  insists  upon  knowing  why  her  offspring 
should  worry  his  dear  head  about  Latin  verbs, 
and  how  I  have  the  heart  to  teach  them. 
Well,  dread  questioner,  let  me  say  at  once  that 
I  am  up  and  fighting  for  grammar;  yes,  fight- 
ing, not  apologizing  for  the  "horrid  thing." 
I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  many  objections 
to  that  study  are  grievously  unintelligent. 
After  all,  language  is  a  somewhat  prevalent 
convenience  of  our  social  existence;  and  there- 
fore it  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether  pur- 
poseless or  irrational  to  study  its  functions. 
If  there  is  any  common  field  in  which  the 
human  mind  may  profitably  exercise  its  pre- 
dilection for  a  "why",  it  might  seem  not 
unreasonable  to  claim  that  the  medium  by 
which  that  intelligence  communicates  with 
its  fellows  assuredly  lies  well  within  its  fences. 


We  should  not  suffer  language  to  be  with  our 
youth  merely  a  matter  of  mimickry,  if  we 
value  scientific  knowledge  and  rational  in- 
telligence. It  is  not  a  sufficient  background 
for  a  decent  mental  equilibrium  to  know  only 
that  "Mother  and  Aunty  do  it  that  way." 
Now,  dear  parent,  let  me  ask  you  a  question: 
do  you  wish  your  son  to  become  a  glorified 
parrot,  or  a  somewhat  intelligent  master  of 
human  speech?  You  wish  him  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about;  will  it  do  him  harm  to 
know  for  himself  something  of  the  mechanism 
he  employs?  It  is  good  to  drive  an  automobile, 
but  it  is  very  comforting  to  know  also  what 
ails  its  nervous  or  its  digestive  system. 

I  do  not  long  to  make  a  fetish  of  grammar, 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  wearisome  iteration  of 
its  details;  but  I  must  insist  that  through  it  a 
clean  foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  desirable 
understanding  of  the  tongues  one  may  wish 
to  use.  If  we  adopt  a  common  terminology 
for  similar  elements  in  all  related  languages, 
we  shall  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
grammar  of  each.  Latin  is  admittedly  an 
excellent  medium  for  training  in  the  technical 
elements  of  cultivated  speech,  as  the  teachers 
of  modern  languages  sometimes  gratefully 
acknowledge.  The  stern  work  of  developing 
a  comprehension  of  linguistic  functions  may 
well  be  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of  Latin  as 
a  specific  duty.  A  technical  knowledge  of 
language  surely  is  as  culturally  purposeful  as 
an  understanding  of  the  parts  of  the  telephone 
which  transmits  it.  Let  us  have  done  with 
contented  and  silly  ignorance  of  human  speech, 
in  our  definitions  of  culture.  Again,  however, 
permit  me  to  repeat  that  the  pursuit  of 
grammar  has  a  limit  for  general  educational 
purposes.  Especially  will  repetition  eventually 
kill  interest  in  this,  as  in  any  subject.  The 
college  professor  who  persistently  centers 
attention  upon  the  elementary  common- 
places of  grammar  will  inevitably  lament  his 
vacant  chairs  the  next  term.  It  is  not  gram- 
mar per  se  that  kills;  it  is  the  iteration  of 
platitudes  that  stops  the  circulation. 

Poor  fooVs-cappcd  scholars — grammar  keeps  us  close. 
The  printers  thrall  us,  and  our  eyes  grow  dim; 
When  will  old  Master  Science  hear  the  call. 
Bid  ns  run  free  with  life  in  every  limb 
To  breathe  the  poems  and  hear  the  last  red  rose 
Gossiping  over  God's  gray  garden-wall?" 

Alfred  Noyes: 

Modern  psychology  has  been  laboriously 
(may  I  say  laboratoriously?)  engaged  in 
scientifically  proving  what  we  diffidently  sup- 
posed we  knew  from  sad  experience,  that 
children  do  vary  in  mental  equipment.  No 
change  of  system  or  rearrangement  of  known 
subjects  can  alter  this  gloomy  fact;  only  the 
surgeon's  saw  can  remove  excess  of  bone!  I 
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have  sought  to  get  honest  opinions  from 
students  as  to  their  genuine  interest  in  each 
of  their  subjects,  but  there  is  no  reliable  judg- 
ment obtainable  from  them  that  shows  any 
noticeable  preponderance  of  favor  to  any 
particular  study.  With  them  it  seems  to  be 
largely  a  question  of  the  teacher  concerned 
that  determines  their  interest;  the  class  with 
a  live,  inspiring  instructor  polls  a  heavy  vote 
for  his  subject,  while  the  class  that  suffers 
under  the  parching  atmosphere  of  pedantry, 
in  the  ^same  subject,  votes  that  study  into  the 
discard.  Exchange  the  teachers  and  the  class 
votes  are  reversed.  It  is  a  nice  task  to  get 
trustworthy  statistics!  These  lads  do  not 
differ  with  their  elders  in  this  matter,  for  we 
hear  more  and  more  from  our  leading  edu- 
cators an  emphasis  on  the  imperative  demand 
for  capable  teachers.  Almost  any  subject  may 
be  made  interesting.  Alas!  are  not  sin  and 
evil  made  seductive  by  the  uncanny  skill  of 
their  teachers,  equipped  like  Catiline  of  old 
corruptelarum  inlecebris?  "with  corruption's 
baneful  snares?" 

Skill  with  our  hands  is  indeed  one  of  those 
accomplishments  which  Dr.  Eliot  calls  the 
"enduring  satisfactions  of  life."  I  go  to  my 
own  little  shop  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  my 
brain,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  great  number 
of  boys  wish  to  join  me  in  the  creative  joys  of 
woodworking.  They  seem  to  prefer  even  my 
Latin  to  my  carpentry  —  but  that  of  course  is 
susceptible  of  interpretation,  as  a  proof  of  my 
previous  contention  that  it  is  after  all  a  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  teacher!  My  point 
is  this:  Latin  may  be  made  as  interesting  in 
its  field  as  the  "observational,"  "vocational," 
or  "vacational"  subjects  in  theirs. 

A  great  part  of  our  mental  activities,  further- 
more, is  concerned  with  abstract  concepts,  and 
the  study  of  Latin  offers  an  admirable  training 
in  the  manipulation  of  a  multitude  of  common 
abstractions  and  in  sustained  attention  to 
their  inter-relations.  The  point  is  important. 
A  great  portion  of  our  lives  is  controlled  by 
selective  judgments,  not  always  by  inevitable 
conclusions  from  exact  and  unimpeachable 
premises.  The  values  which  in  educational 
theory  we  assume  for  subjects  of  study  are,  of 
course,  relative  and  colored  by  circumstances 
or  personality.  Probably  we  agree  that  what 
we  study  should  contribute  something  useful 
to  our  working,  social,  intellectual,  or  religious 
life;  the  point  is  to  establish  the  usefulness. 
The  difficulties  of  educational  discussion  fre- 
quently arise,  not  from  the  clashing  of  logic, 
but  from  initial  premises  which  are  manifestly 
the  pronouncements  of  differing  judgments. 
A  writer  baldly  declares  that  languages  have 
no  value  in  themselves,  and  then  runs  merrily 
on  to  prove  what  he  has  already  assumed,  that 


Latin  study  is  a  waste  of  time.  This  is,  you 
observe,  a  matter  of  judgment,  fore  and  aft, 
and  I  am  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  My 
premise  also  is  a  pronouncement  of  judgment 
that  the  study  of  language  is  of  weighty  service 
to  the  intellectual  life;  I  am  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  parent  that  Latin  is  a  splendid 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  that  study,  not  that 
it  is  the  only  one,  nor  even  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  system  of  special- 
ization in  instruction  has  effected  much  im- 
provement in  our  schools,  but  it  has  also  set 
up  some  pretty  little  barbed-wire  fences  about 
our  departments,  erected  through  jealous  fear 
that  some  other  department  may  inadver- 
tantly tread  upon  our  private  lawns.  One 
hesitates  to  whisper  the  conviction  that  the 
study  of  Latin  necessitates  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish as  well,  and  that  the  scholarly  study  of  the 
vocabulary  of  English  is  impossible  without 
some  acquaintance  with  Latin.  We  cannot 
accept  the  glibly  uttered  contention  that  the 
English  dictionaries  supply  the  information 
that  dispenses  with  the  need  of  Latin  study, 
for  if  the  reader  does  not  know  something  of 
the  foreign  language  to  which  reference  is 
made,  it  does  him  no  more  good  than  if  the 
reference  were  to  any  other  unknown  x  or  y; 
he  pays  no  heed  to  it.  Because  of  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  the  Latin  in  English,  do  we  urge 
the  value  of  some  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the 
study  of  our  own  tongue.  There  is  little  dif- 
ficulty in  arousing  interest  in  the  fascinating 
histories  of  words,  and  assuredly  the  stories 
of  these  creatures  of  the  mind  are  quite  as 
profitable  for  education  as  the  plot  of  the 
biological  story  of  the  oyster  we  eat.  There  is 
surely  as  much  meat  in  a  word  as  in  an  oyster! 
One  succumbs  to  the  undeniable  charm  of  the 
fellow  who  softly  inquires  whether  Shakespeare 
didn't  do  passably  well  with  small  Latin?  So 
did  Moses!  Still  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  old 
Will's  Latin,  in  comparison  with  the  genial 
modern  critic's  store  of  it. 

Translation  is  a  problem  of  English  ex- 
pression. For  generally  speaking  the  foreign 
writer  says  something  worth  saying  and 
says  it  well;  he  challenges  the  student  to  put 
it  well  in  his  own  tongue.  The  acceptance  of 
that  challenge  is  the  beginning  of  a  revelation; 
he  is  not  master  of  his  own  language!  If 
he  is  game,  he  will  seek  the  missing  tools. 
Make  no  mistake  on  this  score,  dear  parent, 
your  boy  or  girl  does  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity thrust  upon  him  in  the  Latin  class  to 
cudgel  his  brains  for  the  right  word,  the  cor- 
rect order,  the  forceful  expression.  The  bones 
of  dead  Latin  lie  at  the  roots  of  the  noble  tree 
of  our  literature,  and  all  literary  Britain  has 
furnished  continuous  evidence  of  the  fruitful- 
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ness  of  that  fertilization.  If  I  am  confronted 
with  the  retort  that  a  modern  language  also 
supplies  material  for  the  practice  of  English 
translation.  I  admit  the  fact  at  once;  but  I 
ask  the  teachers  of  those  languages  if  they 
honestly  care  to  take  on  this  task?  Again  I 
feel  the  bonds  of  our  fantastic  specialization 
tighten  about  me,  as  I  venture  to  cross  the 
fences  of  my  own  backyard  and  observe  that 
ambitious  teachers  of  the  modern  languages 
do  hurry  on  to  the  point  where  translation  is 
distinctly  out  of  the  student's  mind.  They 
are  desirous  that  the  graduates  of  our  colleges 
may  be  able  to  shop  in  France  with  their 
tongues  rather  than  their  hands  \  I  am  boldly 
advocating  that  we  leave  to  the  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  the  irksome  task  of  training 
in  the  technique  of  the  elements  of  linguistic 
structure  and  in  the  art  of  translation.  As  I 
said  earlier,  I  would  not  have  the  former  con- 
tinue too  long,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing, 
oftener  than  now,  the  college  graduate  who 
can  read  Latin  without  the  English  medium, 
nor  of  finding  a  college  graduate  applying  for 
a  teaching  position  in  Latin  who  can  show  a 
longer  row  of  cut  pages  behind  him  than  I 
could  when  I  went  gaily  "over  the  top"  and 
landed  in  my  first  barbed-wire  entanglement 
of  the  class-room.  My  heart  aches  for  the 
poor  fellows  whom  I  find  hanging  there  now, 
their  faces  white  with  pain,  as  they  realize 
that  the  bomb  they  had  prepared  from  their 
toil-born  "thesis"  had  fallen  as  a  "dud" 
among  the  enemy. 

In  an  admirable  essay  on  "Academic 
Leadership,"  Mr.  Paul  Elmore  More,  for  some 
years  the  capable  editor  of  the  New  York 
Nation,  deliberately  utters  the  following 
caustic  judgment:  "I  must  say  frankly  that, 
after  dealing  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
manuscripts  prepared  for  publication  by 
college  professors  of  various  faculties,  I  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ...  it 
is  not  that  the  writing  of  men  who  got  their 
early  drill  too  exclusively,  or  even  predomi- 
nantly, in  the  sciences  lacks  the  graces  of 
rhetoric  —  that  would  be  comparatively  a 
small  matter  —  but  [that]  such  men  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  when  treating  subjects 
within  their  own  field,  show  a  singular  in- 
ability to  think  clearly  and  consecutively,  so 
soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  restraint  of 
merely  describing  the  process  of  an  experi- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  manuscript  of  a 
classical  scholar,  despite  the  dry-rot  of 
philology,  almost  invariably  gives  signs  of  a 
habit  of  orderly  and  well-governed  cere- 
bration." I  am  a  trifle  hesitant  about  en- 
dorsing this  utterance  itself  as  altogether 
"well-governed  cerebration!"  Still  the  irate 
editor  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  since  this 


is  the  outcome  of  his  sober  reflections  on  an 
undoubtedly  wide  experience.  He  is  not  alone 
in  his  judgment,  for  many  other  editors  have 
given  similar  praise  to  classical  training. 
Assuredly  they  are  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  facts  and  deserve  to  be  heard  in  respect 
of  them. 

Whatever  the  experimental  psychologists 
may  eventually  agree  upon  as  the  ultimate 
postulate  with  respect  to  the  "transfer  of 
power,"  there  is  a  prevalent  conviction  among 
observers  of  youth  that  sound  discipline  in 
sticking  to  a  prolonged  task  appears  to  help 
in  the  development  of  something  that  looks 
like  a  power  to  hang  on.  The  exigencies  of  the 
war  brought  to  our  attention  many  instances 
of  what  to  our  unstatistical  minds  appeared 
like  a  "transfer  of  power."  A  colleague  of 
mine  went  to  see  the  head  of  the  recruiting 
office  in  Boston.  The  first  inquiry  was: 
"What  do  you  do?"  "I  teach  Latin,'"  said 
my  friend,  feeling  that  all  was  over.  "We 
want  you.  These  classical  fellows  take  hold  of 
a  new  job  as  if  they  knew  how,"  replied  the 
West-Pointer  to  my  astonished  friend  who  had 
looked  for  doom.  I  tell  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  it  naturally  made  me  like  that  officer! 

Thirty  years  ago  the  tramp  of  the  German 
goosestep  of  research  began  to  echo  through 
our  humanistic  halls.  Is  it  not  food  for 
serious  thought  that  so  many  criticisms  of 
the  classics  synchronize  with  that  inruption? 
Eiscussions  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
generally  reach  a  point  where  the  premises 
diverge  sharply  because  of  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  dis- 
putants. It  is  high  time  that  we  acknowledge 
the  difference  and  recognize  the  values  of  both 
diverging  paths  and  set  to  work  to  clear  them 
both  for  travel.  One  of  these  paths  invites 
the  ambitious  mountaineer,  the  other  entices 
the  cultivated  tourist.  Why  should  we  not 
put  guides  upon  both  ways?  The  distinction 
between  scholarship  for  experts,  and  famil- 
iarity with  great  literature  for  the  ends  of  re- 
fined taste,  is  not  difficult  to  make.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  several  of  our  colleges  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  welcome  the  distinction. 
The  teacher  who  can  guide  students  in  the 
difficult  task  of  comprehending  the  art  of 
literary  form,  and  who  can  open  the  way  to 
them  for  lasting  literary  friendships,  may  yet 
have  his  day.  He  has  had  in  the  last  genera- 
tion a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  the  professional 
plantations.  His  only  comfort  has  been  in  his 
grateful  pupils: 

ea  sola  voluptas, 

solamenque  mali. 
Latin  is  a  serviceable  instrument  for  the 
training  of  students  in  the  artistic  technique 
of  literature,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
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youthful  mind  is  eager  for  it.  It  is  a  crime  to 
treat  the  Aeneid  as  an  exercise  in  vocabulary 
and  syntax  which  students  may  recall  only 
with  loathing,  when  the  teacher  has  only  to 
open  the  right  door  to  lead  his  pupils  through 
enchanted  lands,  silvas  saltusqiie  .... 
Dictaeos.  This  is  not  ranting;  this  is  precisely 
what  English  teachers  aim  at  and  largely  ac- 
complish. Graduates  of  our  colleges  who  go 
to  Oxford  tell  me  that  they  find  that  the 
English  boys  know  more  classical  literature 
than  do  our  college  seniors.  Well,  they 
have  had  more.  I  am  pleading  for  some  of 
the  things  which  the  English  public  school 
boy  gets  out  of  the  classics:  an  acquaintance 
with  literary  values  that  lasts  for  his  lifetime. 
That  parents  are  not  averse  to  such  a  goal  of 
study  for  their  sons,  I  very  confidently  assert. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  clearly.  In  this 
discussion  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  cavil  at  scholarly  investigation,  nor  the 
training  in  methods  of  scholarship  as  prac- 
tised today.  They  have  their  honored  place 
and  should  be  supported  in  that  place,  even 
more  generously,  by  our  universities.  I  am, 
however,  firmly  convinced  that  neither  of 
these  pursuits  offers  proper  inducements  to 


the  student  who  may  desire  to  promote  his 
acquaintance  with  Latin  letters.  For  him  I 
have  a  fellow-feeling.  Although  I  have  pored 
over  many  a  page  of  scholarly  erudition  with 
which  Vergil  was  unfamiliar,  I  really  must 
confess  that  I  cannot  help  enjoying  the  old 
poet  himself  more  than  any  of  these,  even 
though  I  blush  to  think  that  the  poor  Mantuan 
was  not  aware  how  many  times  he  had  used 
et  and  neque ! 

Ancient  writers  had  to  live  in  their  own 
surroundings,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  with- 
out the  material  paraphernalia  of  our  modern 
civilization.  They  wrote  of  human  experi- 
ences in  their  own  familiar  settings.  The 
study  of  these  ancient  customs  and  manners 
is  in  itself  diverting  and  valuable,  but  the 
trappings  of  any  given  time  are  not  funda- 
mental for  literature;  books  are  worth  only 
their  weight  of  human  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. If  we  strip  off  the  accidental  accoutre- 
ments of  an  antiquated  time,  we  shall  find  the 
classics  throbbing  with  a  pulse  of  life  very 
much  like  our  own.  It  is  not  for  this  genera- 
tion to  write  "Hie  Iacet"  on  the  tombstone 
of  Latin. 
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THE  JUNE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 


By  Horace 

The  report  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  for  the  year  1922  has  not 
yet  appeared;  so  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use 
of  the  valuable  statistical  tables  which  the 
board  prepares.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  thus; 
yet  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  and  profit 
in  the  ability  to  compare  the  record  of  the 
students  at  Phillips  with  that  of  pupils  of  other 
schools. 

The  tables  which  follow  are  compiled  from 
the  reports  sent  us  by  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  In  every 
case  no  count  has  been  made  of  examinations 
taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  .Academy: 
in  other  words  no  count  of  honors  has  been 
made  unless  the  lad  has  passed  the  course  in  the 
Academy  and  has  been  formally  rcommended 
as  qualified  by  the  Academy.  This  action  ex- 
cludes not  a  few  honor  grades  attained  by  boys, 
who,  though  not  passing  the  prerequisite  course 
of  preparation  or  not  having  studied  the  pre- 
requisite subject,  have,  on  a  basis  of — e.g. 
first  year  Latin,  passed  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  exami- 
ation  in  Caesar  (Latin  3),  based  on  two  years' 
work  in  I  at  in. 

In  the  report  sent  to  Phillips  by  the  board 
the  "percentiles"  are  indicated  in  but  a  few  of 
the  courses,  chiefly  those  taken  by  a  large 
number  of  candidates.  The  use  of  percentiles 
is  a  new  device,  planned  to  show  to  the 
student  not  merely  his  grade  on  a  basis  of 
100  as  perfect,  but  his  standing  in  relation 
to  all  the  other  students  who  took  the  same 
test. 

This  percentile  is  obtained  thus:  the  total 
number  of  those  who  took  the  test  is  divided 
into  100  groups  of  equal  size;  the  average 
grade  of  the  highest  group  is  called  100;  that 
of  group  second  is  called  99.  Therefore  a  lad 
receiving  a  percentage  grade  of  86,  qualified  by 
a  percentile  of  92,  should  know  that  he  had  an 
honor  grade  on  a  percentage  basis  and  that 
he  stood  in  the  ninth  group  of  all  who  were 
tested.  For  example  if  we  assume  that  2500 
took  the  Latin  1,  ,  3  test,  each  group  would 
consist  of  25  and  the  percentile  of  92  indicates 
that  there  are  eight  groups  ahead  of  his; 
in  other  words  the  student  should  recognize 
that  he  stands  somewhere  between  numbers 
201  and  225  in  a  group  of  2500. 

The  percentile  throws  light  on  the  character 
of  the  test.  If  a  percentage  grade  of  85  is 
qualified  by  a  high  percentile  number — e.g. 
97,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  test  was  of 
such  severity  that  high  grades  were  of  ex- 
treme rarity;  and  when  a  percentage  of  85  is 
qualified  by  a  70  percentile,  it  is  equally 
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obvious  that  the  test  was  so  easy  that  large 
numbers  were  able  to  attain  high  ranking.  By 
watching  these  percentiles  it  is  hoped  by  the 
C.  E.  F.  B.,  I  infer,  to  plan  its  tests  to  steer 
between  the  Carybdis  of  difficulty  and  the 
Sylla  of  ease. 

While  several  comments  suggest  them- 
selves after  working  over  these  figures,  it 
seems  best  at  the  present  to  reserve  them  for 
later  and  fuller  consideration.  The  figures 
show  that  Fhillips  maintains  a  record  well  to 
the  fore  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  We  should  like  to  see  the  correspond- 
ing figures  from  other  institutions;  the  pub- 
licity might  produce  a  healthy  intellectual 
rivalry  by  which  we  all  could  profit. 

FINAL  CANDIDATES 
(Percentiles  indicated  in  parentheses). 
History  A  (Ancient) 
1.  89  (97) 

1.  88  (96) 

2.  86  (95) 
1.  85  (9i) 
1.  82  (90) 

3.  f  0  (88) 
Number  recommended  19. 
Percentage  of  honors  47.7. 

History  D (English):  No  percentiles  sent  by 
the  board. 

1.  85 

1.  81 

2.  80 

Number  recommended  18. 
Percentage  of  honors  22.2. 
History  G  (American) 
1.  82  (93) 

1.  80  (91) 
Number  recommended  22. 
Percentage  of  honors  9.01. 

Latin  5  (Virgil) 

2.  91  (97) 

1.  90  (96) 

2.  89  (95) 
1.  88  (94) 

1.  87  (91) 

2.  85  (88) 
2.  82  (81) 

Number  recommended  36. 
Percentage  of  honors  30.fi. 
Latin1,  2,*. 
(3  years) 

1.  85  (96) 
Number  recommended  5. 
Percentage  of  honors  20. 
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Latin  3 
(2  years) 

1.  84. 

Number  recommended  2. 
Percentage  of  honors  50. 
Mathematics  A.  (Algebra  Complete.) 

1.  99  (99) 

1.  98  (98) 

1.  95  (95  ^ 

1.  89  (89) 

1.  88  (87) 

1.  85  (84) 

1.  82  (80) 
Number  recommended  8. 
Percentage  of  honors  87.5. 
Advanced  Algebra 

1.  98 

3.  97 

1.  95 

1.  93 

1.  90 

3.  88 

1.  85 

2.  83 
1.  80 

Number  recommended  24. 
Percentage  of  honors  58.3. 
Plane  Geometry 

1.  92  (98) 

1.  88  (95) 

1.  87  (94) 

1.  86  (92) 

1.  85  (92) 

1.  83  (90) 

1.  82  (88) 
Number  recommended  10. 
Percentage  of  honors  70. 
Plane  Trigonometry 

1.  100 

1.  98 

1.  95 

1.  93 

3.  92 

2.  90 
1.  88 
1.  85 

1.  83 

3.  80 

Number  recommended  28. 
Percentage  of  honors  53.6. 
Solid  Geometry 

2.  100 
2.  98 
2.  97 

1.  96 
5.  95 

2.  93 
8.  92 

3.  90 
2.  88 
1.  87 


2.  85 
6.  83 

3.  82 

1.  80 

Number  recommended  63. 
Percentage  of  honors  63.5. 
Chemistry 

2.  98  (100) 
1.  95  (98) 
1.  94  (97) 
1.  93  (95) 
1.  92  (94) 
1.  91  (92) 
I.  90  (91) 
1.  89  (90) 
1.  88  (89) 

1.  85  (83) 

2.  83  (80) 
1.  82  (77) 
1.  81  (76) 

Number  recommended  28. 
Percentage  of  honors  53.6. 
Mechanical  Drawing 
1.  100 

1.  95 

2.  90 
1.  89 
1.  87 
1.  86 
1.  85 
1.  84 

3.  82 
1.  80 

Number  recommended  18. 
Percentage  of  honors  72.4. 
Geography 

1.  81 

Number  recommended  3. 
Percentage  of  honors  33.3. 
Comprehensive  English 

2.  95  (100) 
1.  90  (99) 
1.  87  (99) 

1.  86  (98) 

2.  85  (98) 
2.  84  (97) 

1.  83  (97) 

2.  82  (96) 
1.  81  (96) 
6.  80  (94) 

Number  recommended  78. 
Percentage  of  honors  24.3. 
Latin  Comprehensive2 
1.  85 

Number  recommended  1. 
Percentage  of  honors  100. 
Latin  Comprehensive3 

1.  93 

2.  85 

Number  recommended  3. 
Percentage  of  honors  100. 
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Latin  Comprehensive4 
1.  81 

Number  recommended  1. 
Percentage  of  honors  100. 

Greek  Comprehensive2 
1.  84 
1.  84 

Number  recommended  5. 
Percentage  of  honors  10. 

Greek  Comprehensive3 
1.  87 

Number  recommended  C. 
Percentage  of  honors  16.7. 

French  Comprehensive2 

1.  90  (98) 

1.  86  (95) 

1.  82  (91) 

1.  81  (90) 
Number  recommended  12. 
Percentage  of  honors  33.3. 

French  Comprehensive3 
1.  93  (?) 
1.  89  (98) 
1.  88  (97) 

1.  83  (?) 

2.  82  (92) 
1.  80  (88) 

Number  recommended  34. 
Percentage  of  honors  20.6. 
German  Comprehensive2 

1.  90 

2.  87 
1.  86 

Number  recommended  7. 
Percentage  of  honors  57.1. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS 
Latin3 

1.  95 

3.  94 

1.  93 
5.  92 

2.  91 

3.  90 

5.  89 
7.  88 

6.  87 

1.  86 

3.  85 

2.  84 

4.  83 
4.  82 
4.  80 

Number  recommended  80. 
Percentage  of  honors  63.75. 
Latin4 

1.  88  (95) 
Number  recommended  1. 
Percentage  honors  100. 


Latin1,  2,  4 

1.  89  (99) 
1.  88  (98) 

1.  86  (96) 

2.  85  (96) 
1.  84  (95) 
1.  83  (93) 

1.  82  (92) 

2.  81  (90) 

3.  80  (88) 
Number  recommended  42. 
Percentage  of  honors  31.0. 

Latin5 

1.  88  (94) 
1.  84  (86) 

1.  82  (81) 
Number  recommended  5. 
Percentage  of  honors  60. 

Mathematics  A. 

3.  100  (100) 

2.  99  (99) 

6.  98  (98) 

1.  97  (97) 

3.  96  (96) 

2.  95  (95) 

1.  94  (94) 

4.  93  (93) 

5.  92  (92) 

4.  91  (91) 
4.  90  (90) 

4.  89  (89) 

3.  88  (87) 

3.  87  (86) 

2.  86  (85) 

5.  85  (84) 

5.  84  (82) 

4.  83  (81) 

3.  82  (80) 

3.  81  (79) 

4.  80  (77) 
Number  recommended  99. 
Percentage  of  honors  70.7. 

Mathematics  A2 

1.  100 

Number  recommended  1. 
Percentage  of  honors  100. 

Advanced  Algebra 

2.  CO 

Number  recommended  2. 
Percentage  of  honors  100. 

Plane  Geometry 

2.  98  (100) 
2.  93  (99) 
2.  92  (98) 
2.  90  (97) 
2.  88  (95) 
4.  87  (94) 

7.  85  (92) 

6.  83  (90) 
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4.  82  (88) 

7.  80  (86) 
Number  recommended  57. 
Percentage  of  honors  66.7. 

Solid  Geometry 

1.  97 
3.  93 

2.  90 

Number  recommended  8. 
Percentage  of  honors  75. 

Plane  Trigonometry 
1.  100 
1.  97 
1.  95 
1.  92 
1.  88 
1.  8? 
1.  82 

Number  recommended  8. 
Percentage  of  honors  87.5. 

Chemistry 

1.  93  (95) 

1.  91  (93) 

1.  83  (80) 

1.  81  (76) 
Number  recommended  5. 
Percentage  of  honors  80. 

Mechanical  C  rawing 
1.  94 
1.  87 
1.  83 
1.  81 

Number  recommended  8. 
Percentage  of  honors  L0. 

Physics 

1.  98  (100) 
1.  96  (100) 
1.  93  (99) 
1.  92  (98) 
1.  91  (98) 
1.  90  (97) 

1.  88  (95) 

2.  87  (94) 

1.  85  (91) 

2.  84  (89) 
2.  82  (85) 
2.  81  (84) 

Number  recommended  41. 
Percentage  of  honors  39.0. 

English  Comprehensive 

1.  84  (97) 

1.  82  (96) 
Number  recommended  14. 
Percentage  of  honors  14.3. 


Latin  Comprehensive2 

1.  96 

2.  93 

1.  92 

2.  88 
1.  85 

Number  recommended  8. 
Percentage  of  honors  67.5. 

Latin  Comprehensive3 
1.  91 
1.  90 

1.  89 

2.  88 
1.  87 

1.  86 

2.  85 

3.  80 

Number  recommended  17. 
Percentage  of  honors  70.6. 

Greek  Comprehensive2 
2.  87 
1.  82 
1.  81 

Number  recommended  15. 
Percentage  of  honors  36.7. 

French  Comprehensive2 
1.  93  (100) 

1.  92  (99) 

2.  90  (98) 

1.  89  (97) 

2.  88  (97) 

1.  87  (96) 

2.  86  (95) 

1.  85  (93) 

2.  84  (92) 

1.  83  (92) 

2.  82  (91) 

3.  81  (88) 
3.  80  (85) 

Number  recommended  81. 
Percentage  of  honors  27.2. 

French  Comprehensive3 

1.  93  (100) 

1.  84  (94) 

1.  81  (90) 

1.  80  (88) 
Number  recommended  48. 
I~  ercentage  of  honors  8.33. 
Cerman  Comprehensive 

1.  91 

1.  88 

1.  87 

1.  84 

Number  recommended  6. 
T  ercentage  of  honors  66.7. 
German  Comprehensive3 
1.  96 

Number  recommended  2. 
F  ercentage  of  honors  50%. 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  HILL 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  held  in  Boston  on  the  morning  of 
September  26th  was,  in  some  ways,  one  of  the 
most  significant  in  the  school's  history;  for 
the  final  decisions  reached  and  the  votes 
passed  involved  an  expenditure,  for  con- 
struction now  under  way  and  soon  to  be 
started,  of  approximately  half  a  million  dollars. 
As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the  new  work  pro- 
posed will  be  started  promptly,  so  that  the 
coming  year  gives  promise  of  being  as  full  of 
activity  as  has  been  the  past  summer  when  the 
construction  of  the  new  dormitory,  the 
addition  to  Williams  Hall  and  the  moving  of 
Pearson  Hall  made  the  hill  a  busy  spot. 

Three  items  of  importance  came  before  the 
Trustees  for  action.  First,  the  character  of 
and  plans  for  the  new  building.  Plans  for  this 
building  prepared  by  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Charles  Piatt  of  New 
York  City,  were  submitted  and  approved; 
though  some  technical  details  are  still  to  be 
worked  out.  Both  for  reasons  of  economy  and 
purpose  of  harmony  it  was  agreed  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  New  York  building 
committee  should  be  adopted  and  that  the 
new  building  should  be  almost  wholly  of 
brick  with  a  stone  portico  and  wooden  pillars. 
It  is  expected  that  the  foundations  for  this 
building  will  be  well  under  way  before  snow 
falls  and  that  work  on  the  structure  can  be 
continued  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  location  of  the  Case  memorial  building 
or  cage,  as  it  has  been  commonly,  though 
inappropriately,  called,  involved  a  long  and 
careful  discussion.  The  New  York  members 
of  the  Trustees  had  come  to  Andover  the  day 
before  the  meeting  in  order  to  examine  in 
person  and  at  close  range  all  possible  sites 
under  consideration.  When  the  Trustees  met 
with  the  architect,  therefore,  it  was  with  the 
very  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
present  of  the  numerous  problems  involved 
and  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  locations  under  consideration.  Until 
very  recently  it  had  been  felt  that  the  building 
should  be  located  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  gymnasium  and  hence  from  necessity  on 
either  the  east  or  west  side.  The  former  in- 
volved the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a 
building  that  would  overshadow  other  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  and  would  certainly  not 
add  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  immediate 
surroundings.  The  latter  involved  a  heavy 
expense  of  grading,  the  relocation  of  Highland 
Road,  with  the  necessity  of  encroaching 
seriously  on  Brothers  Field,  and,  because  of 


the  grading,  a  disagreeably  high  wall  project- 
ing itself  to  the  very  edge  of  the  road  or  almost 
onto  the  field.  Continued  discussion  of  these 
sites  only  led  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
could  ever  be  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory. 

A  further  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
Brothers  Field  itself  led  the  Trustees  to  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  building  could  be  lo- 
cated somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south- 
west corner,  on  the  edge  of  the  field  itself,  just 
across  Highland  Road,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  easily  accessible  from  the  gym- 
nasium and  with  no  serious  damage  to  the 
field.  The  location  will  involve  the  shifting  of 
the  present  football  field  either  to  the  north 
or  the  east;  but  it  is  felt  that  that  could  be 
accomplished  with  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. The  Trustees  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  location  finally  decided  upon 
offers,  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  ad- 
vantages which  could  hardly  be  found  else- 


Pearson  Hall  with  the  Tower 
just  removed 
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where.  As  plans  for  the  building  have  been 
drawn  and  tentatively  approved,  the  work 
of  construction  will  begin  just  as  soon  as  the 
present  football  season  is  ended  and  will  be 
continued  through  the  winter  months.  The 
exact  location  will  be  determined  after 
further  study  of  the  locality  has  been  made  by 
the  architect  and  landscape  gardener. 

The  final  matter  discussed  at  the  meeting 
was  that  relating  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  chimes  for  the  memorial  tower.  Mr. 
Pfatteicher,  who  has  devoted  most  of  the  past 
summer  to  a  personal  investigation  and  study 
of  chimes  already  installed  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada,  recommended  strongly  the 
purchase  of  an  English  carillon.  Whether  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  will 
permit  the  extra  expense  resulting  from  the 


duties  charged  on  imported  bells  or  whether 
possibly  a  way  can  be  found  to  secure  the 
bells  free  of  duty,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
recently  installed  bells  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
remains  to  be  determined.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tower  itself  is  not  dependent 
upon  an  early  decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
chimes,  the  Trustees  are  agreed  that  further 
and  more  careful  study  should  be  given  the 
whole  question.  One  thing  appears  to  be 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  bells  installed  will 
be  in  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  significance 
and  purpose  of  the  tower  itself  and  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  school. 

The  Bulletin  will  publish  in  later  issues 
further  and  more  detailed  information  relating 
to  the  new  buildings  under  construction  and 
the  progress  of  thQ  work. 


Osgood  Johnson  Hall,  Andover's  Newest  Dormitory 
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HONOR  COURSES 

By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


In  every  school  there  are  found  a  few  boys 
of  outstanding  mental  ability.  Their  fate  is 
pathetic.  We  as  a  people  have  abandoned  our 
belief  in  pure  scholarship  and  condemn,  even 
despise,  the  earnest  and  able  scholar  through- 
out school  and  college  and  seek  after  him  only 
when  his  ability  has  won  him  high  place  in 
professional  life.  We  as  a  people  prefer  our 
sons  to  be  good  mixers,  to  win  athletic  or 
social  honors,  confident  that  by  some  happy 
stroke  of  fate  they  will  "make  good"  in  the 
chosen  lifework.  One  of  the  most  widespread 
— and  most  fallacious — ideas  now  current 
among  our  people  is  that  the  fine  scholar  is  a 
weakling,  non-social,  queer;  that  he  is  doomed 
either  to  an  early  death  or  to  a  post-collegiate 
career  of  poverty,  of  small  opportunity,  of 
certain  ineffectiveness.  The  chief  cry  of  the 
demagogic  seeker  of  office  is  "Turn  out  the 
Brahmin  caste!  Down  with  the  highbrow!" — 
the  complement  of  which  is,  I  infer,  "Up 
with  the  Gadarene  swine!" 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  overwhelmed 
with  numbers,  their  classes  are  overcrowded 
and,  doubtless,  will  continue  in  that  con- 
dition. We  who  meet  these  students  know 
that  many  have  no  compelling  desire  for 
learning  as  such;  they  hope  to  secure  some- 
how by  the  minimum  of  effort  the  prestige 
which  college  gives;  they  believe  that  to 
secure  those  four  years  of  college  means  a 
better  social  position,  and  increased  ability  and 
earning  power;  yet  they  do  not  care  to  do 
really  hard  intellectual  work.  They  much 
prefer  to  flaunt  a  college  letter  or  society  pin 
than  to  secure  a  Summa  cum  laude. 

The  result  of  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  classroom.  I  meeting 
thirty  lads  in  Cicero  must  spend  my  effort  to 
attain  the  minimum  required  for  college  ad- 
mission with  the  maximum  number  of  the 
class;  I  must  adjust  my  work  to  suit  and  help 
the  lower  seventy-five  percent;  and  the  upper 
twenty-five,  who  might,  under  changed  con- 
ditions, be  advancing  as  with  seven  league 
boots,  are  constrained  to  the  slow  pace  of 
their  fellows;  of  necessity  their  interest  flags, 
their  efforts  slacken.  While  all  the  time  we 
hold  rallies  to  urge  our  brawny  athletes  to  the 
heights  of  endeavor  and  achievement! 

Some  years  ago  I  selected  five  boys  of 
exceptional  ability,  released  them  from  at- 
tendance at  class,  and  met  them  in  the  evening 
at  my  house;  the  result  was  astounding  and 
gratifying. 

In  a  week  we  covered  the  ground  over 
which  the  class  plodded  in  six  weeks!  And 
when  physical  inability  to  continue  the  experi- 


ment longer  than  a  term  caused  me  to  abandon 
it,  all  the  lads  begged  for  its  continuance  and 
even  offered  to  pay  for  it.  And  equally  grati- 
fying was  this  fact,  that  fifteen  others,  who  had 
some  ability  but  ordinarily  were  unwilling  to 
use  it,  asked  admission  to  the  select  group  and 
bettered  their  classroom  work  greatly  in  hope 
of  securing  the  privilege! 

Is  it  not  time  that  Phillips  —  and  other 
schools  too,  —  give  proper  recognition  and 
opportunity  to  her  exceptional  scholars?  Can 
we  not  realize  that  they  with  their  abilities 
should  be  encouraged  by  every  means  to  be- 
come scholars  as  great  as  possible?  We  need 
throughout  our  land  in  every  line  of  endeavor 
men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pure  scholar- 
ship, seekers  after  the  truth,  whose  founda- 
tions, firmly  and  deeply  and  broadly  laid, 
shall  enable  them  to  advance  calmly  and 
certainly  and  to  be  wise  leaders  of  our  land. 

To  accomplish  such  a  great  and  deserving 
purpose,  I  am  convinced  that  honor  courses 
must  be  provided.  They  must  be  open  to 
those  of  exceptional  ability,  who  possess  also 
exceptional  persistence  and  exceptional  in- 
dustry; they  must  be  backed  by  funds 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  and  most  devoted 
of  teachers  and  to  enable  even  the  poorest 
financially  to  enjoy  their  privileges. 

Such  a  system  will  undoubtedly  be  costly 
of  money  and  productive  of  many  an  hour  of 
toil  and  worry  to  the  administrators,  to  the 
faculty,  and  to  the  selected  few;  for  a  tradition 
of  scholarship  must  be  established  in  the  face 
of  the  general  public  fear  and  dislike  thereof. 
I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  tradition  can  be 
established,  and  once  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  its  advantages  will  be  increasingly  ap- 
parent. I  believe  —  to  state  the  anticipated 
results  briefly  —  that  the  faculty  will  benefit 
from  the  need  of  broadening  and  deepening 
its  scholarship  and  its  interests  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  teaching  of  honor  courses;  that 
the  scholars  will  benefit  from  the  more  rapid 
advance,  from  the  more  thorough  character 
of  their  study,  from  the  intensified  rivalry;  the 
student  body  will  benefit,  particularly  after 
the  tradition  had  become  a  fact  —  from  the 
presence  of  such  a  body  of  scholars  in  its 
midst,  scholars  to  be  honored  because  of  their 
fine  effort  toward  a  worthy  goal.  It  isn't  an 
impossible  task  to  establish  a  tradition;  to 
establish  a  great  tradition  is  a  noble  work;  why 
not  begin? 

On  the  practical  side,  three  factors  are  in- 
volved: the  selection  of  the  scholars;  selection 
and  securing  of  teachers  qualified  for  such 
work;  the  financing  of  the  undertaking. 
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£\Each  factor  will  involve  thought  and  time 
to  find  a  solution;  but  if  we  determine  to  try 
the  plan,  the  way  will  open.  If  twenty-five 
boys  a  year  could  be  so  handled  and  trained,  I 


am  sure  they  would  be  the  lever  to  raise 
Phillips  still  higher  and  to  inspire  a  respect  and 
an  admiration  for  the  man  of  real  scholar- 
ship. 


A  view  of  Bartlet  and  Pearson  Halls  from  the  West 


General    School  Interests 


Opening  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Fifth  School  Year 

Phillips  Academy  opened  for  the  fall  term 
early  in  the  week  of  September  11.  On  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  September  12  and  13, 
examinations  for  admission  were  held,  and 
recitations  for  all  students  began  on  Thurs- 
day, September  14.  The  number  of  new 
boys  granted  admission  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  with  the  result  that  the  school  has  a 
total  registration  of  rather  more  than  six 
hundred. 

Several  factors  have  combined  to  permit 
this  increase  in  enrollment.  The  Osgood 
Johnson  Hall,  the  foundations  for  which 
were  laid  last  spring,  was  completed  early 
in  September,  and  provides  rooms  for  fifty- 
six  boys.  On  the  ground  floor,  moreover, 
it  fllows  seven-room  apartments  for  the  two 
resident  masters  and  their  wives.    Mr.  Guv 


H.  Eaton,  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, is  occupying  the  north  end  and  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Benton,  of  the  Latin  Department, 
the  one  towards  the  south. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodations  offered 
in  Osgood  Johnson  Hall,  a  large  wing  has 
been  built  on  Williams  Hall,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  school  to  admit  eighteen 
more  small  boys.  In  designing  this  addition, 
the  architect  has  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful in  harmonizing  it  with  the  general  style 
of  the  original  house,  and  the  total  effect  is 
very  pleasing. 

The  America  House,  formerly  known  as 
the  Blunt  House,  has  this  year  been  com- 
pletely remodeled,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen,  of  Andover,  who 
will  manage  there  a  small  dining-room  and 
will  also  act  as  proctors  for  the  boys  who  are 
resident  there.    The  alterations  in  the  in- 
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terior  necessarily  reduce  to  some  extent  the 
number  of  students  who  can  be  taken  care 
of  there. 

These  new  buildings,  then,  have  allowed 
the  authorities  to  accept  a  larger  number  of 
candidates  for  admission  than  ever  before, 
and  to  give  them  satisfactory  living  quarters. 
In  other  words,  as  many  applicants  have  been 
taken  as  the  school,  under  present  conditions 
can  accommodate  without  over-crowding. 

The  most  noticeable  change  on  the  Hill 
during  the  summer  has  been  the  removal  of 
Pearson  Hall, — formerly  Bartlet  Chapel, — to  a 
new  site  to  the  south  and  east,  where  it  will 
form  the  south  side  of  the  proposed  new 
quadrangle.  During  the  process  of  removal 
the  high  clock  tower  was  taken  down,  the 
front  wall  rebuilt,  and  the  interior  completely 
renovated.  In  its  exterior,  the  building  now 
corresponds  closely  to  the  original  structure, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1818 
and  was,  according  to  tradition,  planned  by 
the  famous  Charles  Bulfinch.  So  far  as  the 
interior  is  concerned,  however,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  conform  to  the.  earlier  plans, 
and,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  it  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  ever  was  before.  It  now  has 
four  large  recitation  rooms,  which  are  used  by 
the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
two  smaller  conference  rooms,  four  lavatories, 
and  considerable  closet  space.  These  rooms 
have  all  been  repainted,  and  the  ancient 
desks  have  been  scraped  and  varnished.  All 
in  all,  both  students  and  teachers  find  the 
transformation  very  great. 

The  ground  where  Pearson  Hall  formerly 
stood  is  now  being  carefully  graded  and  seeded 
and  will  next  spring  be  a  wide  lawn,  making 
an  attractive  approach  to  the  new  Main 
Building.  Excavation  for  this  new  Main 
Building  will  be  started  this  fall,  and  the 
actual  construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
Building  Committee  and  the  Trustees  can 
agree  upon  its  general  plan. 

Some  minor  changes  have,  as  usual,  take 
place  in  the  arrangements  for  the  faculty. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  after 
their  year's  absence  in  Europe,  have  returned 
to  the  Farrar  House.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
E.  Dimock,  Jr..  have  moved  into  the  Park 
House  on  Main  Street,  which  has  been  fitted 
up  for  them  and  their  family,  and  also  for  a 
small  number  of  boys.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Fraser  have  been  assigned  to  the  Clough  House 
on  Salem  Street,  which  is  being  arranged 
also  as  a  school  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Williams  now  occupy  the  suite  in  Bancroft 
Hall  vacated  by  IV  r.  and  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Eaton. 
A  smaller  apartment  in  the  same  building  is 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Daly. 


The  Phelps  House,  formerly  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  is  vacant 
at  this  writing. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Fhillips  Club  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  September  18,  the 
Monday  following  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  About  thirty  members  were 
present.  As  Mr.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  the 
outgoing  president,  was  not  in  attendance, 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  chairman  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  took  charge  of  the 
formal  business,  which  was  conducted  first. 
He  appointed  Messrs.  Ceorge  T.  P  aton,  F. 
E.  Newton,  and  Boy  E.  Spencer  as  a  commit- 
tee to  nominate  candidates  for  the  offces  of 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The 
candidates  they  chose  were  unanimously  ac- 
cepted and  duly  installed  —  Mr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead  as  president,  Mr.  Cecil  K.  Ban- 
croft as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Farme- 
lee  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Moorehead  assumed  the 
chair  and  announced  that  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings were  over  and  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  who  has  returned 
to  school  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  to  tell 
of  his  experiences  abroad. 

Mr.  Toynter  dwelt  on  his  strongest  im- 
pressions of  Italy,  Greece,  and  h  ngland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foynter  happened  to  be  in 
Borne  when  the  new  pope  was  elected  and 
consequently  they  witnessed  all  of  the  gorgeous 
public  ceremonies.  Mr.  Poynter  clearly 
showed  how  in  these  ceremonies,  as  in  most 
ceremonies  conducted  by  human  beings, 
there  was  bound  to  be  a  mingling  of  the 
magnifcent  and  the  grotesque:  the  seriousness 
of  the  occasion  generally,  the  glamour  of 
tradition,  the  glitter  and  glow  of  symbols, 
the  brooding  atmosphere  of  antiquity — and 
the  heat,  sweat,  dirt,  clamor,  and  selfishness  of 
curious,  watching  crowds.  In  Greece,  the 
travellers  were  struck  with  the  poverty  of  the 
masses  and  the  distrust  the  people  of  all 
classes  had  forthegovernment.  By  the  time  this 
account  is  in  print  Constantine  will  probably 
have  left  his  palace  (its  front  grounds  are  used 
every  day  as  a  parking  place  for  Athenian 
Fords)  forever,  and  Yenizelos  will  probably 
have  assumed  control;  but  Mr.  Poynter  was 
aware,  a  year  ago,  that  such  things  were  inevi- 
tably bound  to  be.  With  F  ngland  the  Toynters 
were  delighted.  1  hey  found  none  of  the 
British  snobbishness  or  aloofness  they  had 
heard  so  much  about  from  American  tourists. 
Instead,  they  found  a  warm-heartedness 
wherever  they  happened  to  go.  At  Cxford 
especially  they  were  impressed.  Mr.  Foynter 
had  the  very  great  privilege  of  dining  at 
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Balliol  College,  with  "the  Dons  on  the  dais 
serene."  He  was  accepted  as  a  fellow  scholar 
from  a  sister  nation  over  the  sea. 

Mr.  Poynter's  talk  will  long  be  remembered 
on  the  hill,  for  it  was  very  colorful  and  very 
delightfully  eloquent. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  chat- 
ting before  the  fire. 


Frank  Butler  Walker  Scholarship 

Notice  has  just  reached  the  Trustees  of  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mary 
C.  B.  Walker  of  Concord,  N.  H.:  — 
"I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  to  Fhillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
same  to  be  known  as  the  Frank  Butler 
Walker  scholarship.    The  income  to  be 
given  annually  to  some  worthy  young 
man  to  assist  him  in  his  studies  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts." 

Frank  Butler  Walker  was  a  student  at 
Phillips  Academy  in  the  class  of  1889.  He 
entered  in  1885,  but  left  shortly  afterward,  and 
soon  died.  The  bequest  comes  from  the  mother 
of  Frank  Butler  Walker.  Formal  acceptance 
of  the  gift  was  made  by  the  Trustees  at  their 
fall  meeting. 


A  Correction 

Through  a  confusion  of  names,  the  Bulletin 
was  led,  in  its  issue  for  July,  1922,  to  publish 
an  announcement  of  the  death  of  Arthur 
Royden  Merritt,  '05.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Merritt's  death  has  since  been  discovered  to  be 
false,  and  the  Bulletin  herewith  extends  its 
apologies  not  only  to  him  but  also  to  the 
members  of  his  family  for  its  colossal  blunder. 
We  are  told  that  IVlr.  .Merritt,  far  from  being 
dead,  is  still  pitching  no-hit  games  in  baseball 
and  very   active   in   other  sports. 


Andover  Men  at  Dartmouth 

Ned  Bliss  Allen,  P.  A.  T8: 
First  Honor  Group 

Honorable  mention,  Spanish  and  Economics 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Rufus  Choate  Scholar 

K  K  K  Fraternity 

Cercle  Francois 

Centro  Espanol 

Associate  Fditor  of  Jack  0'  Lantern. 
John  Porter  Carleton,  P.  A.  '18: 
Third  Honor  Group 
Honorable  Mention,  Economics 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Rufus  Choate  Scholar 
D  K  E  Fraternity 
Varsity  tennis  team 


Varsity  football  squad 
Champion  ski  jumper 

Winner  of  All  Round  Achievement  Prize 
in  June  1922,  being  chosen  by  the  three  upper 
classes  as  the  member  of  the  senior  class  giving 
thegreatest  promiseof  becoming  afactor  in  the 
outside  world  through  his  (1)  character,  (2) 
scholarship,  (3)  physical  quality,  (4)  personal 
popularity,  (5)  leadership  and  (6)  usefulness 
as  a  man  among  men. 

Awarded  Cecil  Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  has 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  College,  where  he 
w'U  road  law. 


The  Moliere  Tercentenary 

In  somewhat  belated  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  great  French  dramatist,  Moliere,  Phillips 
Academy  has  secured  Mr.  William  Webster 
Ellsworth  to  deliver,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, December  5,  his  new  illustrated  lecture 
on  Moliere  and  His  Times.  There  will  also 
be  other  special  features  of  the  evening's 
entertainment. 


Lecture  by  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole 

On  Monday,  November  20,  Mr.  Hugh 
Walpole,  the  distinguished  English  novelist 
now  visiting  the  United  States,  will  lecture  at 
Andover  before  the  student  body.  His 
subject  has  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  it  will 
probably  deal  with  some  phases  of  contem- 
porary literature.  Mr.  Walpole  is  familiar 
with  public  school  life  in  England,  and  has 
written  one  of  the  best  of  school  stories, 
The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin. 


The  Memorial  Tower 

Although  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
Fuller  Memorial  Tower  was  laid  last  June, 
inability  to  secure  granite  and  fabricated 
steel  in  sufficient  quantities  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  progress  on  the  con- 
struction during  the  summer,  and  only  re- 
cently has  work  been  really  begun.  At  the 
present  writing,  however,  the  contractors 
are  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  framework  will  be  in  place  before  the 
opening  of  the  new  year. 


The  Alumni  Fund 

The  annual  report  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Alumni  Fund,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  grad- 
uates in  detailed  form  at  a  later  date,  shows 
that  the  total  amount  contributed  for  1921-22 
was  $14,467.87.  The  expenses  totalled 
$2,414.81,  leaving  a  net  sum  of  $12,414.81  for 
current  needs.     This  money,  by  agreement 
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between  the  Trustees  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Fund,  has  been  expended  in 
paying  for  the  Alumni  Directory,  in  providing 
for  several  badly-needed  infirmary  scholar- 
ships, and  in  making  possible  a  large  num- 
ber of  /  cademy  Scholarships  for  needy  boys. 
The  benefit  conferred  on  the  school  by  the 
Alumni  Fund  is  difficult  to  over-estimate,  for, 
by  means  of  it,  many  worthy  young  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  failed  to  secure 
an  education  have  been  able  to  come  to 
Phillips  Academy. 


Purchase  of  the  Pearson  Estate 

Phillips  Academy  has  recently  acquired 
by  purchase  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  together 
with  a  house  and  barn,  belonging  to  the 
Pearson  estate  in  Andover.  The  property, 
which  has  a  considerable  frontage  on  South 
Main  Street  and  stretches  back  to  the  north 
and  east  until  it  adjoins  the  present  Brothers 
Field,  is  largely  meadow  land  which  can,  at 
small  expense,  be  made  into  additional  playing 
fields,  and  which  may  conceivably  be  capable 
of  an  extended  development  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  The  acquisition  of  this  land, 
furthermore,  gives  ample  protection  for  the 
school  on  the  south  against  the  encroachment 
of  small  houses,  and  will  guarantee  it  for 
many  years  a  certain  degree  of  seclusion. 


Mr.  Moorehead's  Work  in  Southern 
New  England 

r  About  the  21st  of  May  the  Archaeological 
Department  sent  an  expedition  into  the 
lower  Connecticut  valley.  A  little  preliminary 
work  was  done,  and  then  the  survey  moved 
into  Fhode  Island,  it  having  been  reported 
that  there  were  numerous  Indian  cemeteries 
in  that  state.  These  were  found,  but  they  all 
related  to  the  early  historical  period.  After 
opening  a  number  of  the  graves  and  search- 
ing gravel  knolls  in  vain  for  prehistoric 
cemeteries,  the  party  moved  over  to  Windsor 
Locks,  Connecticut.  This  was  the  largest 
fishing  village  in  all  New  England.  Colonial 
records  state  that  several  thousand  Indians 
assembled  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
to  take  shad,  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other 
fish. 

A  few  single  graves  were  discovered  and 
numerous  village  site  indications,  but  the 
main  cemetery  of  these  Indians  could  not  be 
located.  The  expedition  opened  a  large 
shell  heap  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
on  the  property  of  Miss  I  ane  and  found  there- 
in two  hundred  or  more  various  bone, 
stone,  and  shell  artifacts.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Housatonic,  on  the  east  bank,  on  property 
owned  by  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Warner,  was 


discovered  a  shell  heap  and  village  site  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  This  is  the 
largest  site  known  in  all  New  England.  Here 
the  men  worked  about  three  weeks  and  re- 
covered seven  or  eight  hundred  objects,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  skeletons.  These 
latter  were  buried  on  what  was  the  original 
beach  of  the  Housatonic  when  it  occupied  a 
channel  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  its  present 
channel.  The  lower  layers  of  the  heap 
appear  to  be  very  old  and  the  shells  have  dis- 
integrated. 

The  work  was  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  state  Historical  Society,  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  historic  research  in  New 
Haven,  Litchfield,  Fairfield,  Windsor,  and 
Farmington.  A  total  of  one  hundred  sites 
were  found  and  mapped  and  some  3600 
specimens  collected. 


The  Library 

During  the  past  year  nearly  eight  hundred 
books  have  been  added  to  the  library,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  best  recent  volumes  in  his- 
tory, poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama.  The 
fact  that  the  appropriation  for  the  library  has 
been  doubled  by  the  Trustees  makes  it 
possible  to  buy  more  of  the  good  late  books 
than  it  has  usually  been  the  custom  to  do. 
The  library  has  received  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Brainard,  '88,  a  collection  of  interesting 
school  photographs  dating  from  his  period  in 
school;  and  the  pamphlets  given  from  the 
estate  of  Miss  Agnes  Park  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  New  cases  have  been  provided  for 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  more  valuable 
pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Academy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  use  of  the  library  by  the 
boys  is  increasing  each  year,  developing  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  library  itself  improves. 


Music  Notes 

Curing  the  summer  vacation  a  new  practice 
organ  for  students  was  installed  in  the  Pea- 
body  House  by  Kimball,  Frazee  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  The  pipes  have  been  placed  in  the 
attic  and  the  console  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  second-floor  room.  The  specifications  of 
the  organ  are  as  follows: — 
Swell   Organ  — 

Salicional 

Stopped  Diapason 

Open  Diapason 

Voix  Celeste 

Oboe 

Flute  (4  ft.)  (prepared  for) 
Great  Organ  — 
Dulciana 
Melodia 
Open  Diapason 
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Octave 

4  ft.  Flute  (prepared  for) 

Pedal  Organ  — 
Bourdon 
Flute  (8  ft.) 

The  organ  is  an  admirable  instrument  for 
practice  purposes,  and  will  also  be  used  by  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  and  the  Church  Sunday 
School.  The  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Peabody  House  is  also  used  for  the  weekly 
rehearsals  of  the  school  orchestra. 

During  the  summer  the  Director  of  Music 
paid  a  number  of  visits  to  bell-towers  and  bell- 
foundries  with  a  view  to  making  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  bells  to  be  installed  in  the 
new  Memorial  Tower  at  present  under  con- 
struction. Mr.  Pfatteicher  visited,  besides 
churches  in  Boston,  the  Harkness  Memorial 
in  New  Haven,  the  Meneeley  foundries  in 
Troy  and  Watervliet,  and  the  towers  of 
Williams  College,  Middlebury  College,  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Toronto,  and  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.  The  final  decision  with  regard  to  the 
bells  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  Phillipian 

The  Phillipian,  the  Academy  newspaper,  has 
been  organized  for  the  year  with  Roger 
Denise  Greene,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  as 
Editor-in-Chief,  Frederick  Thayer  Merrill,  of 
Brookline,  as  Managing  Editor,  and  Frederick 
Engstrum,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  Business 
Manager. 


Faculty  Notes 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  will  sail  for  Europe  on  October  19. 


They  expect  to  spend  the" winter  in  Rome; 
before  returning  home  next  summer  they  will 
visit  France  and  England. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  traveled 
abroad  during  the  past  vacation.  Mr. 
Poynter's  experiences  have  been  recounted 
elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  C.  A.  Parme- 
lee  toured  the  chateau  country  of  France; 
Dr.  Howard  Church  was  in  France  two  weeks, 
three  weeks  in  Berlin  and  along  the  Rhine,  and 
a  week  in  Belgium;  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton  made  a 
hurried  trip  across  England  and  the  continent 
as  one  of  a  number  of  directors  of  a  foreign 
summer  school. 

A  volume  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Preussische  Jahrbucher  of  Berlin  to  Commemo- 
rate the  Hauptmann  celebration  will  contain 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Church  entitled  Dichtung  und 
Wahreit  in  Hauptmanns  Atlantis. 

Two  new  men  have  joined  the  teaching 
staff  this  fall,  Mr.  James  W.  Williams  and  Mr. 
J.  Harold  Sample.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  graduate 
of  Phillips  Academy,  class  of  1901,  and  of 
Yale,  1908.  In  1915  he  received  his  M.  A.  at 
Trinity.  Since  1916  he  has  taught  at  Chang- 
sha,  at  Yale  in  China,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology.  Mr.  Sample  prepared  at 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1913.  After 
taking  his  Master's  degree  at  Harvard  in  1918 
he  entered  the  naval  service  as  ensign.  Since 
1918  he  has  taught  at  Bulkely  School,  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  at  Worcester  Academy, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company  will  publish 
next  spring  a  volume  called  Selections  from  the 
Victorian  Poets,  edited  by  Claude  M.  Fuess 
and  Harold  C.  Stearns.  The  anthology  will 
contain  poems  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ar- 
nold, and  Swinburne. 


Athletics 


The  annual  football  contest  between  Andover  and  Exeter  will  be  held  at  And- 
over,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  18.  Tickets  may 
be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Phillips  Academy  Athletic  Association,  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  before  November  10.  The  price  for  each  ticket  is  two  dollars. 
As  a  large  crowd  is  expected,  it  will  be  wise  for  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  to  get 
their  applications  in  early. 


Football 

School  opened  on  September  14,  and  the 
first  call  for  football  candidates  was  made 
on  the  same  day.  About  fifty  reported,  and 
that  number  was  increased  to  seventy  by  the 


end  of  the  week.  Several  days  of  hard  prac- 
tice followed,  and  then  a  cut  in  the  squad  was 
made  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  fifty-two 
are  retained  to  represent  the  school.  Those 
who  were  dropped  reported  to  their  respective 


Captain  Vanderburgh  Johnstone 


The  Football  Squad 
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division  teams,  and,  no  doubt,  a  few  will  be 
recalled  at  a  later  date. 

Captain  Johnstone  and  Tweedy  at  guard; 
Kern,  center;  Bradley,  tackle;  Parker,  Downes, 
halfbacks,  are  the  veterans  of  last  year  who 
made  their  letter.  Many  of  the  squad  men 
of  a  year  ago  are  showing  up  well,  and  the  new 
candidates  will  help  out  the  backfield  some- 
what. 


Up  to  date,  there  have  been  a  few  scrim- 
mages, and  the  lineups  made  of  the  following: 
Prior,  Murphy,  Shoop,  and  Redman  at  end; 
Bradley,  Tweedy,  Miller,  Allen,  Healey, 
tackles;  Captain  Johnstone,  Kern,  W.  Brown, 
guards;  Wingate,  Look,  Dodge,  center; 
Parker,  Parisien,  Kaufman,  Downes,  Rice, 
Failing,  Foote,  McClellan,  G.  Brown  Owl, 
Spence,  Monroe,  Stone. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Mr.  G.  H.  Sample, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  held,  on  the  first 
Sunday  evening  of  the  term,  its  annual 
reception  for  the  new  men  in  the  school, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
President,  Allen  MacMartin  Look,  of  West 
Tisbury,  Massachusetts,  introduced  a  series 
of  speakers  representing  various  phases  of 


Academy  life:  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  and  aims  of  the  society;  Vander- 
burgh Johnstone,  football  captain,  who 
analyzed  the  prospects  for  the  season  in  that 
sport;  George  Ernest  Mumby,  the  baseball 
captain;  John  Crittenden  Johnson,  the  track 
manager;  Jerome  Hosmcr  Pemick,  Jr.,  of  the 
literary  publications;  Charles  Watson,  3d, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  spoke  for  the  minor 


Mr.  James  Williams, 
Instructor  in  English  and  Bible 
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sports;  John  Reeder  Cary,  of  the  Musical 
Clubs;  and  Mr.  George  W.  Hinman,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  described  the  ideals  of  the 
school. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  Dr.  Fuess  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  The  History  of  Phillips  Academy, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  boys. 


Society  Records 

The   scholarship  records   of  the  various 

secret  societies  for  the  spring  term  of  1922 
were  as  follows: 

A  G  X  70.83% 

E  D  P  70.07 

A  U  V  67.53 

P  B  X  66  .90 

F  L  D  66.00 

K  O  A  65.31 


P  L  S  65.14 
P  A  E  64.75 
The  E    D    P    Society,  with  a  record  of 

70.90%,  has  the  distinction  of  having  made 

the  best  average  for  the  year. 


Undergraduate  Officers 

Allen  MacMartin  Look,  of  West  Tisbury, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  appointed  as  Under- 
graduate Treasurer  for  the  current  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  Jerome 
Hosmer  Remick,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
elected  president  for  the  Fall  Term. 

The  Football  Manager  for  the  present  sea- 
son is  Smith  Lewis  Multer,  Jr.,  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  the  Captain  of  the 
eleven  is  Vanderburgh  Johnstone,  of  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Graduate  Interests 


Obituaries 

Roger  Crossman  Peck,  Teacher,  1900-1901. 

He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Huntington  and 
Anna  Crossman  Peck  and  was  born  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  March  13,  1878  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1900.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Columbia  in  1904.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Manual  Training  School  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  August  8, 
1922. 

1845 — James  Dammers,  son  of  John  Henry 
and  Amelia  Elizabeth  Raushner  Dammers,  was 
born  in  Boston,  August  3,  1830.  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy  in  both  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  member  of 
Co.  A,  13th  Mass.  Vols,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  He  became  a  manufacturer 
in  Boston  and  died  in  his  93d  year  in  Chelsea, 
August  24,  1922. 

1853 — William  Byron  Kimball,  son  of  William 
Nelson  and  Priscilla  Kimball  Hopkinson  Kim- 
ball, was  born  in  Bradford,  February  13,  1834, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ordway,  Kim- 
ball &  Loring,  Boston.  Two  brothers  were 
members  of  Phillips,  F.  H.  1861,  and  L.  N. 
1862.    Mr.  Kimball  died  October  24,  1915. 

1857 — Charles  Butler  Holmes,  son  of  Henry 
Bishop  and  Harriet  Butler  Holmes,  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Vt.,  March  18,  1840.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Louisiana,  and  became  a  civil  engin- 
neei  and  county  surveyer.  He  was  a  county 
school  commissioner  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  was 


president  of  large  street  railway  corporations,  and 
president  of  the  Brokers  Alliance  of  Chicago,  111. 
He  died  July  8,  1922. 

1860 — William  Munroe  Courtis,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mehitable  Appleton  Courtis,  was  born 
in  Boston,  January  7,  1842,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1864,  and  attended  for  three  years  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  of  Saxony  at  Freiberg. 
He  became  a  consulting  mining  engineer  and  was 
chief  engineer  in  the  geological  survey  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Mr.  Courtis  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  19,  1922. 

1862 — Albert  Freeman  Dow,  son  of  William 
Montgomery  and  Mary  Jane  Goodale  Dow,  was 
born  in  Washington,  N.  H.,  February  3,  1844. 
He  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  4th  Mass.  Infantry 
in  the  Civil  War.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  died  in  Fall  River,  September  20, 1922. 

1864 — Charles  Edmond  Hibbard,  son  of 
Isaac  Lovejoy  and  Mary  G.  Sargent  Hibbard, 
was  born  in  Farmington,  Me.,  March  15,  1844, 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1867.  He 
studied  law  and  practiced  in  Lee  and  Pittsfield. 
He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Pittsfield,  was  a 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association, 
and  was  president  of  the  Berkshire  Loan  & 
Trust  Company.  He  died  in  Pittsfield,  August 
11,  1922.  A  son,  Robert  S.,  was  a  member  of  the 
Phillips  class  of  1918. 

1869— Oscar  Albert  Bierstadt,  son  of  Edward 
and  Adeline  Rix  Bierstadt,  was  born  in  Boston, 
July  23,  1850.   He  was  connected  with  the  Astor 
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Library  in  New  York  City  and  in  1899  became 
the  Custodian  of  Bates  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1916 
when  he  resigned  because  of  failing  health.  He 
was  a  proficient  linguist  and  was  a  man  of  rare 
administrative  qualities.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
July  13,  1922. 

1869 —  William  Stewart  Halsted,  son  of 
William  Mills  and  Mary  Louise  Haines  Halsted, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  23, 

1852,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1874,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Columbia  in 
1877.  He  was  surgeon-in-chief  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  was  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  University  since  1889.  He  was 
author  of  many  papers  on  medical  subjects. 
Dr.  Halsted  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  September 
7,  1922.  A  brother,  Richard  H.,  was  in  Phillips 
1871. 

1870 —  William  Lawrence  Porter,  son  of 
John  Knickerbacker  and  Sophie  Rachel  Todd 
Porter,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  2, 

1853,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1875.  He 
was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City  for  a  few  years 
and  then  retired  to  Waterford,  N.  Y.  He  died 
in  Adirondack,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1922. 

1871 —  Eugene  Pearl  Nute,  son  of  Alonzo  and 
Mary  Pearl  Nute,  was  born  inFarmington,  N.  H., 
June  14,  1852,  and  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  till 
1896,  a  United  States  Marshal  from  1898  to  1914 
and  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  1914  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Farmington,  May  16,  1922.  Mr.  Nute 
was  a  member  of  the  N.  H.  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1883. 

1875 — William  George  Bumsted,  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Martha  Arbuckle  Bumsted, 
was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  December  23, 
1855.  He  practiced  law  in  New  Jersey  and 
died  in  New  York  City,  June  26,  1922. 

1875 —  Julius  Hubbell  Seymour,  son  of  Henry 
Edmund  and  Susan  Katherine  Hubbell  Seymour, 
was  born  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  October  30,  1855, 
and  graduated  from  Williams  in  1879.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1882  from  Colum- 
bia. He  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 
He  died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  July  11,  1922. 

1876 —  James  Warren  Ingalls,  son  of  Warren 
and  Hannah  Marcy  Ingalls,  was  born  in  Ashford, 
Conn.,  August  22,  1850,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1881  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1884,  and  became  an  eye  and 
ear  specialist  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died, 
September  27,  1922. 


1897 — Henry  Forrest  Dutton,  Jr.,  son  o 
Henry  Forrest  and  Kate  Cathan  Dutton,  was 
born  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  April  1,  1880,  and 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1900.  He  engaged  in 
mining  in  Cuba,  in  railroading,  and  in  a  gas 
company.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1918. 

1900 — George  Eaton,  Jr.,  son  of  George  and 
Lucy  Washburne  Eaton,  was  born  in  Bridge- 
water,  June  14,  1880,  and  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  in  Hollis,  N.  H.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  August  21,  1921. 

1902 —  -Miles  Bradley  Riggs,  son  of  Herman 
Lewis  and  Margaret  Turner  Sexton  Riggs,  was 
born  in  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1883  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1906.  He  was  with  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  in  New  York  City  and  for 
ten  years  was  in  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  During  the  Great  War  he  had  a 
responsible  position  with  the  Freeport  Sulphur 
Co.  and  was  with  them  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  stiuck  by  a  large  truck  while  walking  on 
the  highway,  and  died  in  the  Casualty  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  August  23,  1922. 

1903 —  Horace  Young  Barnes,  son  of  George 
Warren  and  Cornelia  Alice  Young  Barnes,  was 
born  in  Trinidad,  Col.,  July  20,  1884.  He  be- 
came Assistant  Director  of  the  Art  Museum  of 
Toledo,  O.,  and  died  December  29,  1921,  in 
Colorado  Springs. 

1909 — Olyn  Daffan  Hemming,  son  of  Charles 
Cornelius  and  Lucy  Key  Hemming,  was  born  in 
Gainesville,  Texas,  August  3,  1888,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Williams  class  of  1912.  He  en- 
tered the  banking  business  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  and  died  February  22,  1921  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

1918 — Donald  Amos  Phipps,  son  of  Amos 
Joseph  and  Elva  Hagy  Phipps,  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  26,  1897,  and  entered 
Cornell  but  graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1921. 
During  the  Great  War  he  was  a  2nd  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Service,  and  after  college  days  he 
entered  the  lumber  business  with  his  father.  On 
August  19,  1922,  he  was  swept  from  his  motor 
boat  near  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  and  drowned. 


Personals 

1873 — Nathan  Abbott  closed  his  connection 
in  June  with  Columbia  University  as  Nash 
Professor  of  Law,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  faculty  for  fifteen  years. 

1878 — L.  Hamilton  McCormick,  Amherst 
1881,  has  written  "  Characterology  "  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
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1891 — George  Day  McBirney  and  Miss  Janet 
Elizabeth  Curtis  were  married  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  29,  1922. 

1895 —  Clement  Fessenden  Merrill  and  Miss 
Julia  Weir  Marghetic  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  June  17,  1922. 

1896 —  A  new  banking  building  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  National  Bank  was  opened  to  invited 
guests  on  the  evening  of  September  22.  Charles 
T.  Treadway  is  president  of  the  bank. 

1899— Norman  Churchill  Hull  and  Miss 
{Catherine  VanBearle  Liectv  were  married  in 
Brookline,  July  22,  1922. 

1899 — Norman  L.  Snow  is  president  of  the 
Diamond  Powder  Specialty  Corporation  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1899  —  Walter  Smith  Sugden  and  Miss 
Katharyn  Din'ey  were  married  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  July  6,  1922. 

1899 — Creighton  W.  Whiting  has  moved 
from  Holycke  lo  2646  Eastwccd  Ave.,  Evanston, 
111. 

1902 — Fiederick  Sewall  Ea'e  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Fairchi'd  Derby  were  married  in  Engle- 
wocd,  N.  J.,  Sep; ember  16,  1922. 

1902 —  Clifford  H.  Berrian  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Smith  Insurance  Service,  Inc.,  of  142  Berkeley 
St.,  Boston. 

1903 —  Rev.  Edward  C.  Boynton  closed  his 
nearly  six  years  pastorate  at  Adams  Square, 
Worcester,  May  21,  ard  is  new  pastor  at  Rutland 
Vt. 

1904 —  Hilton  C.  Brewer  is  a  dealer  in  real 
estate  and  insurance  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

1904 — Charles  B.  Stuart  is  manager  of  the 
eastern  business  of  the  Diamond  T.  Motor  Car 
Co.,  with  offices  at  81  William  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

1904—  William  Waterworth  (Williams  1908) 
and  Joshua  B.  Waterworth  (Yale  1908)  have 
formed  a  law  firm  at  1523  Williamson  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1905 —  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  announce  that 
Mortimer  A.  Seabury  has  become  associated  with 
their  Boston  office. 

1907 —  Theodore  Kendall  Thurston  and  Miss 
Kathryn  Mabel  Wheeler  were  married  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  June  10,  1922. 

1908 —  William  Francis  Flagg  and  Miss  Jule 
Chippendale  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
April  29,  1922. 


1908 —  Maxwell  L.  Raffsrty  is  president  of  the 
Rafferty-Klewer  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in 
paints  and  glass,  Sioux  City,  la. 

1909 —  Robert  L.  Brooks  is  with  the  Sloan 
Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1910 —  Lindsay  Bradford  and  Miss  Katharine 
Walker  were  married  in  Brookline,  April  22,  1922. 

1910 — Stephen  Herschel  Scribner  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Stover  were  married  in  Lowell,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1922. 

1910 — William  Gorhcm  Rice,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  law  school  cf  ihe  I  riversily  of 
WiscoKsin  at  Madison. 

1912 — Norman  Brown  and  Miss  Helen  Dean 
Falkenberg  were  married  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
September  27,  1922. 

1912 — Sidney  A.  Cook  is  an  instructor  in 
psychology  at  Rutgers  College. 

1912 — Harold  S.  Gulliver  has  been  the  past 
year  an  instructor  in  English  at  Yale. 

1912 — Laurence  Sturdivant  Hedy  and  Miss 
Pauline  Mary  Gates  were  married  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  June  3,  1922. 

1912 —  At  the  Free  Christian  Church  in  Ando- 
ver  on  May  24,  1922,  Frederick  Colburn  Wilson 
was  ordained  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  He  is  to 
be  pastor  at  Richmond,  Mass. 

1913 —  Frederick  Steele  Blackall,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Hazel  White'were  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
August  19,  1922. 

1913 —  Captain  Clinton  Mansfield  Lucas  of 
the  United  States  Army  has  been  stationed  at 
Camp   Stotsenberg,    Philippine  Islands. 

1914 —  Robert  Francis  Daley  and  Miss  Louise 
Watson  were  married  in  Blytheville,  Ark.,  May 
6,  1922. 

1914 — Wiiliam  Patrick  Ryan  and  Miss  Pauline 
La  Verne  Collins  were  married  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Septembei  16,  1922. 

1914 —  Philip  H.  See  is  associate  manager  of 
Parks  and  Woolson  Machine  Co.,  at  Spiingfield, 
Vt. 

1915 —  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Jr.,  and  Halvor  R. 
Seward  aie  partneis  in  the  cotton  brokerage  firm 
of  the  Harry  H-  Brown  Co.,  77  Franklin  St., 
Boston. 

1915 — John  T.  Bresslei,  [r.,  and  Miss  Helen 
Marie  Main  were  married  in  Wayne,  Neb., 
September  20,  1922. 
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1915 — William  A.  Kirkland  is  assistant 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

1915 — Francis  Hailoweil  Rodgers  and  Miss 
Anita  Bardlas  were  married  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  April  16,  1922. 

1915 —  Wentworth  Willims  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Robbins  Northrup  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
September  2,  1922. 

1916 —  James  Pillsbury  Davies  and  Miss 
Ruth  McAllister  were  married  in  Auburndale, 
June  28,  1922. 

1916 — William  Arthur  Flint  and  Miss  Julia 
Marguerite  Keller  were  married  in  Milford, 
Conn.,  June  17,  1922. 

1916 — Gatdner  Tilton  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jane  Connei  were  married  in  Plymouth,  Mich., 
September  20,  1922. 

1916 —  William  Bonwill  Gellatly  and  Miss 
Aletta  Knox  Stout  were  married  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  April  22,  1922. 

1917 —  Humphrey  Lloyd  and  Miss  Elvira 
Evelyn  Ward  were  mairied  in  Newton  Centre, 
September  9,  1922. 

1917 — Howard  Caswell  Smith  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Coulthurst  weie  married  in  Swamp- 
scctt,  April  20,  1922. 


1917 — Arthur  W.  Spence  is  with  the  Traffic 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Telephone  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1917 —  Howard  Bucknell  Stearns  and  Miss 
Marion  Barker  Wallace  wete  married  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I  ,  April  18,  1922. 

1918 —  Adrian  Wairen  Smith  and  Miss  Eu- 
genia Chapin  were  married  in  Madison,  Conn., 
June  17,  1922. 

1918 —  Charles  Dour.las  Walker  and  Miss 
Grace  Marie  Baudin  were  married  in  Chicago, 
111.,  Apiil  29,  1922. 

1919 —  Cabin  Bun,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Stillman  Morrison  were  manied  in  Aubuin,  N. 
Y.,  June  3,  1922. 

1919 — Chester  Tousey  Meckel  and  Miss 
Lillian  Tamerson  Men  ill  Powell  were  married 
in  Chicago,  111.,  January  31,  1922. 

1919 — John  Gordon  Winchester  and  Miss 
Lilian  Aldrich  were  married  in  Boston,  June  3, 
1922. 

1922 — Theodore  DeLuca  and  Miss  Isabel 
Edith  Michelini  were  married  in  Andover,  June 
12,  1922. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  musty,  rumpled  volume  of  Phillips 
letters  which  the  Trustees,  by  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune,  have  just  acquired,  will 
repay  all  the  effort  spent  in  deciphering 
them.  Most  of  them, —  including  those 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, — 
have  never  been  published,  and  they  are 
full  of  allurement  to  the  historian: 

"How  strange  to  commune  with  the  Dead! 
Dead  joys,  dead  loves;  and  wishes  thwarted." 

One  can  trace  in  these  yellow  pages  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  idea  which  was 
later  to  take  shape  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
Here  one  may  thril  with  the  eagerness 
of  young  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  as  his 
school  was  about  to  be  opened,  and  can 
appreciate  his  dreams  and  anticipations, 
his  plannings  and  his  impatience.  Be- 
neath the  formal  eighteenth  century 
phrases  one  can  feel  the  pulse  of  strong 
emotions.  We  can  see  more  than  ever 
that  it  was  no  mere  chance  which  made 
his  institution  endure.  It  has  stood 
because  its  walls  were  firmly  placed  by 
skilful  hands.  What  traits  here  display 
themselves:  sincere  religious  faith,  sub- 
lime confidence  in  the  potency  of  educa- 
tion, a  belief  in  goodness  and  a  trust 
that  somehow  it  will  prevail, —  all  these 


blended  with  that  Yankee  common- 
sense,  which,  evei  when  its  looks  are 
"commercing  with  the  skies",  is  moving 
with  its  feet  on  solid  ground.  We  are 
sure  that  anybody  who  reads  these 
letters  will  be  repaid,  and  that  some  will 
take  time  to  ponder  on  the  words  of  the 
Founder,  who  hoped  that  his  Academy 
would  be  "a  powerful  means  of  bringing 
Happiness  to  Mankind,  &  Glory  to  the 
Great  Redeemer,  till  the  Foundations  of 
the  Earth  shall  be  removed." 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Phillips 
Academy  is  to  have  its  carillon,  for  bells 
are  the  voices  of  romance.  Some  of  our 
most  lingering  memories  are  connected 
with  the  music  of  bells:  at  Oxford,  as 
the  deep  boom  of  the  "Great  Tom" 
rumbles  across  the  Isis;  at  Bruges,  where 
they  ring  eternally  in  silver  chimes;  at 
Fiesole,  where  the  thin  notes  stray  from 
the  Arno  valley  to  the  slopes  above. 
From  the  Memorial  Tower,  which  now 
crowns  our  Hill  at  its  highest  point,  the 
bells  will  ring  out, — "low  and  loud  and 
sweetly-blended",  — over  a  far-reaching 
country-side.  We  sympathize  entirely 
with  the  idealist  who  wished  to  give 
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Andover  something  "utterly  useless," 
something  merely  beautiful  and  sym- 
bolic. The  Tower  itself,  as  it  emerges 
from  its  sheath  of  scaffolding,  has  a 
grace  and  charm  which  satisfy  the  eye. 
The  bells  will  please  those  who  listen, 
and  will  lend  our  memorial  an  added  dis- 
tinction. 

"So  let  their  incantation  still  sound  on! 
Still  shall  new  hours  the  old  fair  hours  repeat, 
Bringing  them  back  who  with  the  hours  are 
gone." 


There  is  power  in  a  slogan  and,  if  it 
be  alliterative,  its  strength  is  as  the 
strength  of  ten;  witness  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  Too,"  "  Fifty-four- forty  or 
Fight,"  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebel- 
lion." And  now  the  gallant  president  of 
Dartmouth  has  dared  to  challenge  our 
democracy  with  a  warcry  which  lacks 
potent  alliteration  and  suggests  Kaiser- 
ism  and  Autocracy — "The  Aristocracy 
of  Brains." 

Why  the  outcry  against  either  the 
slogan  or  the  ideas  which  lie  behind  it? 
Does  not  a  farmer  rejoice  to  be  known  as 
the  "Corn  King"  of  Iowa,  if  he  can  pro- 
duce more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  and 
at  a  less  cost  per  bushel  than  his  neigh- 
bor? Does  not  the  "Steel  Magnate"  or 
the  "Oil  King"  or  some  other  great 
junk  dealer  take  delight  in  the  pre- 
eminence which  is  due  to  his  efficient  and 
wise  management?  Is  there  one  of  us 
who,  given  the  choice  of  a  great  physi- 
cian, learned,  wise,  skilled,  or  of  a  lawyer 
of  power  and  probity,  would  choose  the 
quack  or  the  pettifogger?  Are  not  the 
rewards  —  the  financial  and  the  social, 
though  alas,  rarely  the  political — given  to 
the  able  man?_Do  we  not  know  that  the 
administration  of  a  great  government, 
like  the  management  of  great  business, 
demands  skill  and  wisdom  and  char- 
acter? 


Even  if  we  admit  that  our  democracy 
will  hereafter  probably  be  governed,  as 
generally  hitherto,  by  men  of  average 
ability  —  or  of  none — ,  by  men  of  aver- 
age character — or  of  no  good  character — , 
there  is  still  room  in  business  or  pro- 
fession or  just  in  mere  living  for  the  man 
of  great  ability  and  of  great  acquire- 
ments, with  broad,  deep  training  and 
wide  sympathy.  We  shall  always  seek 
the  counsel  and  support  of  these  men  in 
our  "hour  of  peril  or  of  questioned 
advantage."  Then  why  should  we  not 
with  all  our  educational  facilities  offer 
to  the  few  of  great  possibilities  the 
widest  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment? Why  should  they  be  hamstrung 
by  the  dull  weapon  of  the  plodding  class- 
room? By  all  means  educate  the 
average  man,  by  all  means  expose  him 
to  culture  and  learning;  for  he  will 
profit  thereby,  even  though  his  profit 
will  in  all  probability  be  the  little  that 
he  absorbs  through  his  skin;  but  let  us, 
for  the  salvation  of  education,  take  those 
who  can  be  leaders  and  constructive 
workers  and  cram  them  and  train  them 
to  the  fullness  of  their  powers. 

What  a  glorious  fight  there  will  be,  if 
the  colleges  and  schools  try  to  put  such 
a  scheme  into  practice!  Properet  dies! 
And  may  we  be  there  to  see ! 


The  parent  is  a  much-neglected  per- 
son, whose  presence  in  the  vicinity  of 
educational  institutions  is  likely  to  be 
tolerated  rather  than  encouraged.  Teach- 
ers who  have  seen  many  generations  of 
youth  pass  through  th<  mill  some- 
times laugh  sardonically  when  a  mother 
is  solicitous  about  her  boy's  overshoes 
or  a  business-like  father  cavils  over  five 
points  in  an  examination.  There  are 
preposterous  parents,  too,  whose  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  their  children 
amounts  to  more  than  monomania.  But 
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parents,  after  all,  have  some  rights 
which  any  school  is  bound  to  admit 
and  respect.  They  are  justified  in  in- 
sisting that  their  boy  should  have  a 
square  deal  and  unswerving  justice. 
The  day  of  brutality  and  bullying  in  the 
class-room  ought  to  have  passed  long 
ago.  Furthermore,  a  school  that  is 
worth  whiL  must  not  lump  its  pupils 
into  a  mass,  but  must  treat  them  as 
separate  entities,  each  one  with  his  own 
individual  background,  inheritance,  and 
early  training, —  or  lack  of  it.  Each  boy 
is  really  a  new  and  delicate  problem. 
The  human  soul  cannot  be  handled  like 
a  bale  of  merchandise.  This  the  modern 
teacher  recognizes,  and  hi  is  usually, 
therefore,  a  kindly  person,  a  bit  cynical 
at  times,  but  ready  to  assist  the  intel- 
lectually helpless  and  eager  to  greet  and 
stimulate  promise  wherever  it  is  mani- 
fest. 


It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  parents 
themselves  are  doing  some  thinking 
about  education.  We  have  heard  Wall 
Street  brokers  discussing  it  solemnly  at 
luncheon,  and  society  adies  chattering 
about  it  at  tea.  It  is  evident  that  no- 
body is  taking  anything  for  granted. 
Nothing  will  long  be  accepted  simply 
because  it  has  been  or  simply  because  it 
is  new.  We  suspect  that  there  will  be 
some  significant  alterations  in  the  cur- 
riculum before  Phillips  Academy  cele- 
brates her  two  hundredth  anniversary 
in  1978.  Fads  and  delusions  come  and 
go  before  our  vision  like  butterflies  on  a 
July  morning.  Radical  reformers  ex- 
pound their  views,  condemning  ah  that 
the  past  has  built  up;  conservatives  rail 
stupidly  at  any  suggestion  of  improve- 
ment. Amid  the  continual  noise,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  calm. 

"He  who,  in  quest  of  quiet,  'Silence!'  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes." 


And  all  the  while  young  persons  seem  to 
be  going  out  into  the  world,  prepared  for 
it  probably  better  than  we  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  making  a  reputation  as 
a  prophet;  but  we  know  that  when  the 
proper  moment  arrives,  we,  at  Phillips 
Academy,  will  be  found  holding  fast  to 
that  which  is  good  and  still  not  shrink- 
ing from  any  experiment  which  gives 
promise  of  success. 


Faculty  meetings  are  subject  to  con- 
stant caricature;  a  favorite  device  of  the 
dramatics  in  times  not  so  remote  as  of 
Noah  was  a  mock  faculty  meeting, 
which,  all  too  often  with  uncanny  skill, 
did  hold  as  'twere  a  convex  or  concave 
mirror  up  to  nature.  And  yet  —  and 
yet.  Dare  we  draw  the  curtain  and 
expose  the  Holy  of  Holies?  Is  it  wise  to 
let  even  our  loyal  and  generous  alumni 
see  us  naked  as  we  function  in  the  final 
meeting  of  the  term?  Ought  it  to  be 
admitted  that  some  of  us  use  tobacco 
in  the  gathering-place?  that  others 
drowse  while  many  talk  in  hoarse  whis- 
pers on  subjects  not  akin  to  the  varied 
fare  of  our  curriculum?  Can  we  tell 
how  often  the  chairman  has  to  speak 
sternly:  "Only  two  subjects  for  P. 
Pickle?  Fails  Algebra,  passes  French; 
nothing  more?"  and  how  the  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian wakes  up  to  remark:  "O! 
P.  Pickle.  Yes,  very  inattentive  in 
classroom,  doesn't  work,  ought  to  have 
two  years  in  a  roundhouse  wiping  down 
engines?"  or  how,  when  some  scholar  is 
reported  "  A+  in  Greek,  A+  in  History, 
A+  in  Latin,  High  Honor  in  Advanced 
Algebra,"  the  ironical  wit  remarks,  "I 
move  that  he  be  fired?"  Must  we  con- 
fess to  a  waste  of  time  over  some  un- 
important matter  and  a  too  hasty  settle- 
ment of  another  that  calls  for  a  careful 
investigation  and  discussion?    Dare  we 
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admit  that  we  are  so  human  as  to  be 
wrathful,  jealous,  or  prejudiced? 

No,  Loyal  Alumnus,  we  can  not,  must 
not,  dare  not,  make  such  an  exposure. 
Some  day  there  may  be  a  child  among 
us  taking  notes,  which  may  be  published 
unexpurgated  by  a  loving  spouse;  then 
there  will  be  a  revelation  of  our  wisdom. 
Perhaps. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  John  N.  Cole, 
manager  of  the  Andover  Press  for  many 
years,  Phillips  Academy  loses  a  friend 
who,  although  not  an  alumnus  of  the 
school,  was  devoted  to  its  welfare  and 
was  in  a  position  where  he  could  per- 
form for  it  many  services.  As  the 
printer  of  the  Phillipian,  the  Mirror, 
and  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Cole  took  pride  in 
the  product  of  his  press  and  did  his 
utmost  to  make  its  work  of  high  artistic 
value.  The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  have 
many  reasons  to  lament  the  passing  of 
one  who,  besides  accomplishing  much  in 
public  life,  was  also  willing  to  spend 


time  on  those  little  things  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  count  for  so  much.  He 
watched  the  development  of  the  Bulletin 
with  real  satisfaction,  and  his  critical 
eye  was  ever  alert  to  make  it  better, 
even  where  there  was  no  profit  involved 
for  himself. 


Phillips  men  have  been,  during  recent 
years,  more  closely  linked  together  than 
they  ever  were  before.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  especial  regret  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  two  of  the  most  loyal  of  our  graduates, 
—  Mr.  A.  Eugene  Nolen,  '63,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  William 
D.  Sawyer,  '85,  of  New  York  City. 
These  gentlemen  were  both  active  in 
the  campaign  for  a  Building  and  En- 
ment  Fund;  they  have  both  been  for 
some  years  Class  Agents  for  the  Alumni 
Fund;  and  they  have  always  had  the 
interests  of  the  school  at  heart.  Their 
places  will  not  be  easily  filled. 


ANDOVER  AS  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 


By  Lawrence  V.  Roth 


One  of  the  most  dangerous  forces  with 
which  organized  society  must  always  battle  is 
the  public  utterance  of  half  truths  and 
sweeping  generalizations.  From  the  days 
when  Greek  and  Roman  addressed  the  people 
in  the  public  assembly,  down  to  modern  times, 
men  have  prejudiced  their  fellowmen  in  speech 
and  writing  against  worthy  institutions.  It 
ihas  been  recently  put  into  print  and  spoken 
from  the  popular  forum  that  all  private  schools 
should  be  abolished  because  they  do  not  make 
for  democracy.  In  an  age  when  democracy 
has  become  almost  a  religion  such  perverting 
generalizations  are  dishonest  and  dangerous. 
If  a  public  platform  speaker  should  claim 
thai  all  endowed  colleges  should  be  abolished 
because  they  do  not  promote  democracy,  and 
be  replaced  by  state  and  municipal  institu- 
tions, such  a  statement  would  be  similar  to 
the  attacks  made  on  the  endowed  academies 
such  as  Andover  and  Exeter. 


The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  into  the  records 
of  attendance  at  Andover  from  1830  to  1923  is 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  Andover  is  not  sectional, 
not  local,  not  provincial,  but  in  its  distribution 
of  students  and  therefore  in  its  influence,  is 
national,  since  in  the  main  the  students  drift 
back  into  their  old  homes  or  to  new  ones 
remote  from  the  hill  on  which  they  have  re- 
sided for  a  few  years.  The  widespread 
distribution  of  our  alumni  bears  out  this 
statement. 

National  representation  in  itself  does  not 
prove  that  an  institution  is  democratic,  but  as 
in  colleges,  so  at  Andover,  a  large  number  of 
the  students  have  always  received  scholarship 
aid  and  worked  their  way  through  school. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  founding  of  the 
school  by  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  in  1778. 

The  school  he  founded,  which  has  become 
the  mother  and  pattern  of  other  secondary 
schools,  was  established  for  the  wants  of  a 
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nation  rather  than  a  single  community. 
The  academy's  history  is  closely  associated 
with  our  national  development.  Its  consti- 
tution, chiefly  the  work  of  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  was  written  just  a  few  years  before  the 
federal  constitution  and  like  it  has  endured 
because  of  its  elasticity,  permitting  adjust- 
ment to  newer  conditions  without  deviation 
from  the  wishes  of  its  original  projectors. 
"As  an  endowed  academy,  controlled  by  a 
permanent  Board  of  Trustees  and  not  operated 
for  the  profit  of  any  person  or  corporation,  it 
was  to  have  a  valuable  independence,  so  that, 
dominated  by  no  'special  interests,'  it  would 
deal  with  its  students  without  discrimina- 
tion."* 

There  can  be  no  greater  educational  force 
for  democracy  than  such  a  school,  which 
draws  the  majority  of  its  students  from  out- 
side the  region  of  its  location,  where  at  least 
one  boy  in  five  works  his  way  through  school, 
and  where  the  doors  are  open  to  all  regardless 
of  wealth,  social  position,  or  residence  so  long 
as  they  show  the  qualifications  of  character  and 
education. 

Andover's  appeal  to  an  infant  nation  as  an 
educational  institution  was  seen  from  its 
beginning.  In  1789,  the  first  year  of  the 
American  Federal  Republic,  President  George 
Washington,  on  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States, 
visited  the  school  and  his  old  friend  Phillips, 
whom  he  admired.  Washington  was  impressed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school.  Fliphalet 
Pearson,  and  said  of  him,  "His eye  shows  him 
worthy,  not  only  to  lead  boys,  but  to  command 
men."f  In  spite  of  the  poor  means  of  travel 
which  prevented  boys  from  distant  places 
from  coming  to  Andover,  Washington,  be- 
cause of  his  confidence  in  Judge  Phillips  and 
his  ideas  of  education,  induced  several  of  his 
nephews  to  go  to  Andover.  In  all,  one  nephew 
and  eight  grandnephews  of  Washington  made 
the  journey  from  the  south  by  the  stage- 
coach to  the  New  England  school.  The  first  to 
come  was  Howell  Lewis,  son  of  Washington's 
favorite  sister,  "Betty,"  who  hailed  from 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  in  1785.1  In  1803 
George  Corbin  Washington  arrived  at  Ando- 
ver and  after  his  school  and  college  education 
returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  became  a 
promoter  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  a  conspicuous  representative  of  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  greater  facilities  of 
travel. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  life  of  Phillips 
Academy  spans  the  period  of  the  development 
of  modern  transportation.     It  took  young 


*Fuess,  An  Old  New  England  School,  p.  65. 
TFuess,  An  Old  New  England  School,  p.  64. 
%Phillips  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1914. 


Howell  l  ewis  longer  to  make  the  trip  to 
Andover  from  Virginia  than  would  have  been 
required  for  a  Roman  General  to  cover  the 
same  distance,  because  the  roads  of  the  early 
republic  were  net  as  good  as  the  Roman  roads. 
Andover's  wider  distribution  of  students  fol- 
lowed close'  the  expansion  of  the  American 
frontier  and  the  development  of  steam  loco- 
motion. 

In  the  decade  1830  to  1810  when  the  stage- 
coach was  still  the  reliable  means  of  tiavel, 
there  were  at  Andover  southern  boys  from 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Alabama;  western  boys  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  from  Michigan  Territory;  Canadi- 
ans from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia;  and  boys  from  England,  Ireland, 
LIungary,  and  British  India.  The  experience 
of  these  young  travellers  en  route  to  Andover 
would  make  an  interesting  chapter  of  Ando- 
ver's history.  The  canal-making  era  was  at 
its  height  in  the  decade  and  even  though  the 
short-distance  railroads  were  under  con- 
struction, they  were  looked  upon  as  accessories 
of  the  canals.  A  boy  from  Cincinnati,  might 
have  made  the  trip  to  Andover  by  the  old 
route  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  In- 
flat  boat,  then  by  sailing  craft  to  Boston,  and 
finally  by  stage-coach  to  the  New  England 
school,  or  he  might  have  taken  the  newer 
route  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Ohio  canal,  then  by  lake  boat  to  Buffalo,  by 
canal  boat  to  Albany,  and  finally  the  long  ride 
by  stage-coach  over  the  Berkshire  hills  to 
eastern  Massachusetts.  For  novelty's  sake 
he  might  have  ridden  on  the  new  railroad  from 
Schenectady  to  Albany.  At  this  time  a  boy 
at  Phillips  Academy  paid  an  entrance  fee  of 
S5.00  and  S18.00  tuition,  which  was  remitted 
to  indigent  students.  Board  and  room  in 
private  families  cost  about  S3. 00  a  week  and 
in  the  commons  about  SI. 00  a  week.  Rooms 
in  the  commons  were  free. 

As  our  frontier  settlement  moved  west- 
ward from  1840  to  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the 
silent  appeal  of  the  old  school  brought  boys 
from  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Lousi- 
ana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon  Territory.  Scotland,  Prussia,  Greece, 
Jaffa,  Ceylon,  Smyrna,  Hawaiian  Islands- 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  also  were  repre; 
sented.  From  the  states  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  decade  1830  to  1840  boys 
came  to  the  academy  in  an  almost  unbroken 
chain.  In  the  year  1861,  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  almost  half  the  senior  class  and 
about  a  third  of  the  school  came  from  outside 
New  England.  There  were  30  boys  from  New 
York,  16  from  Pennsylvania,  5  from  Ohio,  9 
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from  Illinois,  5  from  Missouri,  3  from  Iowa,  and 
7  from  foreign  countries.  There  were  smaller 
numbers  from  many  other  distant  states. 
Many  of  the  boys  from  foreign  countries  were 
not  American  citizens  but  aliens. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  California  sent 
students.  This  was  before  the  railroad  had 
reached  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Turkey,  Syria, 
Port  Natal,  Messopotamia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  South  Wales  also  were  represented 
at  Andover. 

In  1862  the  catalogue  printed  these  words: 
"It  is  particularly  requested  that  parents 
would  not  furnish  their  boys  with  money 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  ordinary 
expenses."*  In  1863  these  words  were 
added:  "Those  who  are  furnished  with  much 
spending  money  accomplish  but  little  in  their 
studies."  And  in  1867  these  words  appear: 
"And  are  liable  to  form  habits  which  will 
require  their  removal  from  the  school." 
Wealth  gained  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
may  have  accounted  for  this. 

Before  the  year  1872,  when  trains  were 
running  from  coast  to  coast,  boys  from  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon 
came  to  school.  As  far  back  as  the  class  of 
1872,  48%  of  the  students  came  from  outside 
New  England.  In  1885  there  were  more  boys 
from  Ohio  than  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, or  Rhode  Island.  Before  the  modern 
facilities  of  travel,  such  as  the  railroad  and 
ocean  steamship,  the  opportunities  at  Phillips 
Academy  for  character  building  and  education 
made  their  appeal  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
this  country  and  foreign  countries.  However, 
better  means  of  travel  increased  the  numbers 
of  students  who  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  democratic  school  on  Andover  hill. 

The  study  of  Andover' s  representation  from 
1891  to  1923  has  here  been  charted.  This 
permits  further  deductions  as  to  the  national 
character  and  service  of  Phillips  Academy. 
Graph  A  indicates  the  percentage  of  students 
for  each  year  from  each  of  six  geographical 
regions  from  1891  to  1923.  Graph  B  shows 
the  actual  number  of  students  each  year  from 
these  regions.  Table  Number  1  shows  the 
percentage  of  students  from  each  region  by 
decades  1891  to  1911  and  for  the  12  years 
1911  to  1923.  Table  Number  2  reveals  the 
average  number  of  students  from  each  region 
for  these  periods. 

The   regions   correspond   to   the  United 


♦Ordinary  expenses  at  this  time  were,  tuition.  $24.00  a 
year,  board  and  room  in  private  families  from  S2.75  to 
$4.00  a  week,  commons  board  $1.75  a  week,  and  room  in 
commons  $9.00  a  year.  Tuition  was  remitted  to  worthy 
students.  The  Literary  Society  tax  was  about  $1.00  a  term. 


States  Census  and  are  placed  in  geographical 
rather  than  alphabetical  order. 

I.  New  England,  —  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

II.  Middle  Atlantic,  —  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

III.  North  Central  (popularly  called  Mid- 
dle West),  —  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

IV.  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
(joined  together),  —  Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Miss- 
issippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

V.  Plateau  and  Pacific  (joined  together) 
known  as  Far  West,  —  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cal- 
ifornia, Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Philippines. 

VI.  Foreign,  —  35  states  from  Europe, 
Asia,  South  America,  North  America,  and 
Islands  of  the  Seas. 

Graph  A  shows  that  for  the  years  1891  to 
1923,  32  years,  more  than  50%  of  the  students 
at  the  academy  came  from  outside  the  New 
England  group.  In  1891  there  were  45% 
and  in  1899,  41%  from  New  England.  The 
lowest  percentage  from  this  region  was  in  1906 
and  1907  when  there  were  only  37%  and  the 
highest  percentage  was  in  1919  when  there 
were  49%.  The  only  basis  of  comparison 
available  is  with  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart's  interesting  article  in  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1921,  Harvard 
as  a  National  University.  It  is  learned 
there  that  Yale  University  is  most  fully 
national  with  44%  from  the  region  of  its 
location;  Harvard  is  second  with  53%, 
Columbia  third  with  58,%,  Cornell  next  with 
79%,  Michigan  and  Chicago  fifth  and  sixth 
with  81%.  Andover  with  41%  from  the  region 
of  its  location  in  1920  is  therefore  more  nation- 
al than  any  of  these  schools. 

In  Graph  B,  showing  actual  numbers  of 
boys  from  each  region  for  each  year  from  1891 
to  1923,  New  England  leads  with  the  greater 
numbers,  but  its  lead  is  menaced  in  1906  when 
almost  as  many  boys  came  from  the  three 
Middle  Atlantic  states.  In  1895  more  boys 
were  at  Andover  from  the  Middle  West  than 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  region.  Table  No.  1 
indicating  percentages  shows  that  for  an 
average  of  the  last  12  years  New  England  has 
had  45%  of  the  students  at  the  Academy.  This 
is  due  to  the  high  percentage  from  1905  to 
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1909.  This  year  the  percentage  is  42.  An 
average  for  each  of  these  periods  shows  that 
Massachusetts  has  had  only  28%  of  the  boys  in 
school.  In  other  words  more  boys  have  at- 
tended Andover  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  for  the  last  32  years  than  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  state  where  the  Academy  is 
located.  During  these  years  2\%  of  the  boys 
have  come  from  foreign  countries. 

Year  after  year  more  boys  attend  Andover 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  each  than 
from  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Rhode  Island.  In  addition  more  students  every 
year  come  from  each  of  the  following  states, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Califor- 
nia, and  also  from  China  than  from  Vermont 
or  Rhode  Island. 

There  is  another  way  of  approaching 
Andover's  far-reaching  appeal  to  a  nation. 
The  average  total  mileage  for  each  year  since 
1912  for  the  boys  from  the  Middle  Western 
States  making  just  the  one  trip  to  Andover, 
has  been  almost  95,000  miles,  from  the  far 
western  states  and  territories  about  70,000 
miles,  for  the  boys  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  about  53,000  miles,  from  the  South  about 
27,000  miles,  from  New  England  about  25,000 
miles,  and  from  foreign  countries  about  90,- 
000  miles.  In  other  words  every  year  for  the 
past  ten  years  boys  travel  on  an  average 
360,000  miles  to  get  to  Andover,  or  3,600,000 
miles  in  total  for  the  whole  ten  years.  This 
estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  re- 
turn trip  home  or  the  several  trips  back  and 
forth  during  the  school  year.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  boys  from  New  England 
numbering  45%  of  the  student  body  travel 
fewer  miles  to  get  to  Andover  than  the  boys 
from  any  other  regional  group. 


There  is  not  space  here  to  point  out  the 
individual  part  played  by  Andover  Alumni  in 
the  making  of  our  American  democracy 
in  all  its  fields  of  activity  such  as  religion, 
education,  government,  finance,  business, 
medicine,  law,  and  the  creative  arts.  The 
record  of  her  sons  in  the  Great  War  is  the 
crowning  testimony  of  her  service  to  a  nation. 

TABLE  I 

Average  percentage  of  students  at  Phillips 
Academy  from  each  of  six  geographical 
regions  and  Massachusetts  by  decades  1891 
to  1911  and  for  the  twelve-year  period  1911  to 
1923. 


1891-01 

1901-11 

1911-23 

Massachusetts  alone 

28% 

28% 

New  England 

42% 

40% 

45% 

Middle  Atlantic 

28% 

29% 

30% 

North  Central 

(Middle  West) 

19% 

18% 

14% 

South 

6% 

5% 

5% 

Far  West  and  Territories 

3% 

5% 

3% 

Foreign 

2% 

3% 

21% 

TABLE  II 

Average  number  of  students  at  Phillips 
Academy  from  Geographical  regions  by 
decades  1891  to  1911,  and  for  the  twelve- 
year  period  1911  to  1923. 

1891-01  1901-11  1911-23 

All  regions  438  442  578 

New  England  180  180  258 

Middle  Atlantic  120  127  176 

North  Central  (Middle  West)  84  77  84 

South  24  22  30 

Far  West  and  Territories  13  24  22 

Foreign  7  12  15 
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SOME  UNPUBLISHED  PHILLIPS  LETTERS 


By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

Within  the  past  year  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  have  acquired  by 
purchase  a  large  scrap-book,  containing  numerous  letters  and  documents  relating 
to  the  Phillips  family,  from  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phil  ips,  who  came  to  Andover 
in  1709,  down  to  his  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  collection  is 
especially  rich  in  letters  from  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  Founder  of  Phillips  Academy, 
to  his  frie  ids  and  relatives,  extending  from  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  a  pupil  at 
Dummer  Academy  in  South  By  field,  to  the  period  when  he  was  recognized  as  a 
statesman.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  reproduce  all  the  letters,  even  those  con- 
cerning Phillips  Academy,  in  any  one  number  of  the  Bulletin;  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  print  a  few  of  them  from  time  to  time,  particularly  when  they  contain 
material  of  historical  or  biographical  importance. 

Litter  1: —  This  was  written  by  Samuel  Phillips,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
in  Dummer  Academy,  to  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Barnard  Phillips,  wife  of  Esquire 
Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover. 

Byfield,  April  5,  1765 

Dear  Mam, — 

I  embrace  this  opportunity,  by  Osgood,  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well,  hoping  that  these 
lines  will  find  you  so.  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  inform  you  about,  only  that  the  School  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  state,  &  I  with  great  pleasure  inform  you  that  Mr.  Moody  has  placed  Osgood 
in  a  Class  with  me,  to  learn  with  me.  Mr.  Moody,  Capt.  Hale,  Mrs.  Hale,  Joseph,  &  all  still 
remain  most  kind.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  send  me  by  Samuel  Osgood  some  quills, 
some  writing  paper,  &  some  silk  velvet  to  ty  my  hair  with,  &  some  money.  When  I  was  at  Home 
last,  you  were  determined  that  when  I  came  Home,  I  should  wear  Home  my  Black  Cloaths, 
&  bring  Home  my  tother,  but  if  a  boy  comes  for  me,  I  dont  know  how  I  can  bring  them  behind 
me.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  by  the  Boy,  how  I  shall  bring  them,  &  what  other  things 
I  should  bring.  You  informed  me  that  my  grandmother  was  very  loe,  which  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear,  tho  no  more  than  we  have  expected  this  great  while.  When  I  first  came  to  Byfield, 
my  Father  forbade  my  pricking  any  tunes  in  my  Singing  Book.  I  should  be  exceding  glad  if 
you  would  know  whether  I  may  not  get  some  Tunes  pricked  in  it  &  send  word  by  Osgood.  1 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  desire  Cousin  Hannah  to  make  some  pomatum,  &  send  by  Osgood. 
I  should  be  glad  if  she  would  not  run  it,  as  she  did  that  she  sent  by  Cousin  Parker.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  write  as  often  as  you  can. 

in  Haste 

from  your  Dutiful  Son 

SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  3d 

Letter  2: — This  letter,  written  by  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  to  his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  has  some  interesting  information  re- 
garding the  make-up  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  proposed  new  school. 

Andover, 
Mar.  9,  1778 

Hon'd  Sir, — 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  for  Mr. 
Mota,  and  has  engaged  him  for  two  months.  I  consider  it  a  favorable  smile  of  Providence  that 
hath  cast  him  in  our  way. 
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Who  the  last  two  Trustees  shall  be,  does  not  seem  yet  absolutely  determin'd.  Since  Mr. 
,  P.'s  return  from  Exeter,  more  has  been  said  about  the  Master  for  the  time  being,  that  he  should 
be  one.  The  objection  which  immediately  offers  itself,  viz.,  that  he  is  in  settling  the  contracts 
&  in  other  cases,  interested,  is  supposed  may  be  removed  by  a  provision  of  the  kind  made  for 
the  Ministers  of  the  town  where  the  School  is  situate.  That  he  will  be  more  concerned  about 
the  Concerns  of  the  Seminary  than  others  whose  attention  must  be  turned  to  a  Multitude  of 
other  objects,  is  natural  to  expect.  That  he  will  be  solicitous  for  it's  Welfare  is  supposed  from 
his  being  chosen  as  a  Master.  Then  wont  his  very  Employment,  instead  of  being  an  Objection, 
be  a  good  Reason  for  his  being  preferred  to  any  other  man  in  all  other  respects  his  equal?  My 
Father  is  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  P.,  as  becomes  him,  is  silent  on  the  subject.  To  have  the  School 
open'd  is  what  1  am  almost  too  impatient  to  see.  I  am  unfortunate  that  the  circumstances  of 
your  family  were  such  as  deprived  me  of  an  Answer  to  some  queries  in  my  last;  but  where  I 
have  not  directions,  I  hope  to  avoid  Censure  for  those  Mistakes  which  my  own  Discretion  does 
not  secure  me  from.  I  am  employing  every  hour  I  can  get  upon  the  Articles  of  Indenture,  with 
much  Mortification  that  they  are  not  in  a  better  Hand.  Almost  every  review  of  them  affords 
the  discovery  of  Room  for  amendment  in  some  respect;  but  that  it  should  be  finished,  or  rather 
ended  immediately,  is  necessary;  for  if  my  Father  pleases,  I  hope  next  Week  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  before  the  expiration  of  this,  the  chief  of  the  gentlemen  will 
have  a  Copy  of  the  proposed  Plan.  Before  they  can  act,  the  Instrument  must  be  sign'd,  and 
for  this  Purpose  I  shall  send  to  Exeter  next  Week,  perhaps  Tuesday,  if  not  on  Monday.  How 
happy  should  we  be  if  it  should  prove  consistent  with  your  Enjoyment  to  prevent  this,  by 
giving  us  the  Pleasure  of  your  Company;  but  if  you  can't  be  present  at  both  this  Meeting  & 
that  of  the  Opening  (perhaps  a  fortnight  afterwards),  I  must  needs  say  I  should  much  prefer 
the  lattei.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  your  own  Eyes  should  behold  the  Commence- 
ment of  an  Institution  that  your  hands  have  founded,  which  I  trust  will  be  a  powerful  means 
of  bringing  Happiness  to  Mankind,  &  Glory  to  the  Great  Redeemei,  till  the  Foundations  oi 
the  Earth  shall  be  removed. 

I  must  close  with  my  usual  reluctance  after  adding  Mrs.  Phillips's  Wishes  to  be  very  duti- 
fully remembered  to  my  Aunt  as  well  as  yourself,  with  your 

Much  obliged 

and  very  dutiful  Nephew 

S.  PHILLIPS,  Jun'r 

Letter  3: — This  letter,  also  from  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  John  Phillips,  was 
written  only  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  contains  some 
discussion  of  the  plans  for  the  school. 

Andover,  March  20,  1778 

Hon'd  Sir, — 

Your  kind  favors  of  13th  &  17th  inst.  I  have  just  received;  and  am  most  heartily  rejoiced 
that  you  propose  to  indulge  the  Trust  with  your  presence  at  their  first  meeting  But  were  it 
not  that  an  Opp'ty  offers  to  send  this  direct,  we  should  send  immediately  on  purpose  to  give 
notice  that  the  meeting  proposed  will  be  at  least  one  week  later,  for  a  reason  which  the  com- 
plection  of  your  letter  when  treating  about  the  remaining  member  of  the  Trust,  gives  me  reason 
to  believe  you  will  receive  as  satisfactory.  My  Father's  Sentiments  on  this  head  (I  mean  relating 
to  my  Uncle  William)  remarkably  coincide  with  Yours;  indeed  he  tho't  that  my  Uncle's  bare 
silence  (for  he  never  otherwise  declined  to  me)  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  join;  and  as  the  probability  was  so  strong  that  he  never  would  unless 
in  the  beginning,  concluded  it  best  to  renew  the  proposition;  accordingly  my  Father  wrote 
him  on  the  matter,  this  week.  Mr.  Farson,  who  carried  the  letter,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Inden- 
ture, as  it  now  stands,  is  return'd  this  evening,  but  unfortunately,  tho'  repeatedly  waited  on 
my  Uncle,  missed  of  seeing  him,  and  was  obliged  to  come  out  of  town  without  my  Uncle's  seeing 
the  Indenture,  if  not  the  letter.  They  are  left  for  his  perusal.  My  Father  thinks  it  best  to  defer 
concluding  on  the  first  meeting,  till  determ'n  is  known;  and  if  he  should  decline  joining  in  the 
expense,  is  full  in  sentiment  of  the  expediency  of  his  being  one  of  the  Trust.  Consequently 
the  meeting  cannot  be  next  week.  Tho'  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  my  solicitude  to  see 
the  Seminary  open'd,  yet  the  same  reason  which  prevents  the  meeting  next  week  makes  it 
impossible  to  say  when  it  will  be,  till  my  Uncle  gives  his  answer,  which  I  depend  on  very  speedily, 
as  Mr.  French  proposes  to  go  down  on  Monday,  and  in  that  case  will  wait  upon  him. 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  my  being  one  of  the  honoured  nine,  because  the  prospect  of  its  being 
my  Uncle  is  so  great  I  think  it  needless.  If  my  being  out  of  that  number  would  prevent  my 
exerting  my  small  powers  to  their  utmost,  for  its  welfare,  I  should  be  mortified;  but  I  conclude 
it  will  not;  and  to  have  more  than  three  of  the  Family  might  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  view  of 
the  World  (and  I  would  by  no  means  be  content  to  have  it  tho't  I  desire  a  vacancy  for  me). 
It  is  now  constructed  on  an  open  disinterested  plan,  such  a  one  as,  I  think,  must  silence  the 
tongue  of  malice  itself.  And  tho'  in  hardly  any  other  case  that  I  can  imagine  could  I  be  willing 
to  dissent  from  my  Uncle,  yet  I  would  wish  him  to  permit  me  to  in  this,  unless  the  good  of  the 
Seminary  forbids.  A  new  difficulty,  however,  on  this  score  offers.  The  Charter  (mayn't  I  so 
call  it?)  requires  one-third  to  be  Clergymen  —  and  I  think  a  just  proportion.  Messrs.  Symmes 
&  French  only  are  apply'd  to.  The  three  brothers,  Wendell,  Lowell,  &  Abbot,  with  the  Master, 
make  7.  Consequently  that  clause  must  be  altered,  or  two  more  added.  Which  will  be  desir- 
able? But  I  must  not  add.  Only  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  every  Opp'ty,  and  more  so  by 
far  to  receive  your  discretional  Counsels. 

Please,  Sir.  to  accept  for  yourself  &  my  Aunt,  Mrs.  Phillips's  dutiful  addresses  together 
with  those  of 

Your  much  obliged 

And  very  dutiful  Nephew 

S.  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 

The  Copy  of  Indenture  herewith  sent  is  to  give  you  notice  where  we  are.  Alterations  are  neces- 
sary, we  find,  and  hope  to  be  informed  of  those  you  would  make. 

Letter  4: —  This  letter,  also  to  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  gives  some  of  Judge 
Phillips's  emotions  at  having  lost  the  nomination  for  State  Senator  from  his  district, 
and  deals  also  with  Academy  matters. 

Andover,  25  June,  1787 

Hon'd  Sir, — 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  written,  &  there  are  so  many  subjects  on  which  I  wish  to  write,  & 
the  time  before  Mr.  Lakeman  will  go  is  so  short,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  am 
conscious,  it  ought  to  be  my  first  object  to  apologize  for  my  long  silence,  and  I  have  no  other  to 
offer  than  the  number  &  nature  of  my  public  engagements,  which  have  lately  been  such  as  almost 
wholly  to  engross  my  attention.  But  Providence  has  now  given  me  an  enlargement,  and  altho' 
returns  of  gratitude  for  well-meant  exertions  in  the  public  service  would  be  acceptable,  yet  I  can 
acquiesce  in  the  event  and  can  easily  believe  that  I  ought  to  reckon  this  among  the  most  favorable 
appointments  of  my  life.  The  State  of  my  private  affairs,  —  my  Family,  —  the  Academy  &  my 
Health  demand  more  of  my  attention  than  I  have  for  some  time  been  able  to  give  to  them;  and 
I  have  a  Satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  the  Circumstances  of  my  discharge  do  not  reflect  dishonor 
upon  my  own  Reputation  or  that  of  the  family.  The  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
General  Court  will  operate  for  our  Good,  if  severer  Chastisements  are  not  in  store  for  us.  Not- 
withstanding we  had  so  much  reason  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  issue  of  the  late  election,  no  one 
within  my  knowledge  has  questioned,  but  that  there  is  a  decided  majority  of  honest  men  in  the 
Senate,  —  and  the  Council  is  better  than  was  feared.  I  am  told  that  the  House  is  meliorating, 
and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  danger  of  paper  money  from  the  present.  Legislature. 

Before  my  connection  with  the  General  Court  was  dissolved,  I  brought  forward  an  applica- 
tion for  this  Academy,  that  it  might  be  exempted  from  taxes,  &  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  a 
Resolve  that  so  much  of  it's  estate  as  will  produce  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  pounds  should 
be  exempted  accordingly,  'till  the  farther  order  of  the  General  Court.  This  is  considered  as 
falling  but  little  short  of  a  final  exemption  to  that  amount,  for  no  instance  has  been  mentioned 
of  a  General  Court's  repealing  such  a  Resolve,  tho'  it  is  in  it's  nature  repealable.  As  it  is  in  the 
power  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent  it,  we  have  a  considerable  security.  This  is 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  that  time,  and  I  trust  the  advantages  of  such  Institutions  will 
be  so  manifest  as  to  incline  the  public  more  &  more  to  countenance  and  aid  them. 

This  Seminary  is,  I  believe,  in  a  more  prosperous  State  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  Preceptor 
is  indefatigable.  The  pupils  bear  to  him  that  duty  &  respectful  love,  which  is  shown  by  well- 
disposed  children  to  an  affectionate  Parent.  The  Assistance  follows  the  example  of  the  head  in 
attention  &  pains.  The  number  of  the  scholars  is  65,  and  I  have  a  pleasing  account  of  their 
application,  improvements,  &  deportment.   I  hope  to  be  able  personally  to  observe  it  more  than 
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has  heretofore  been  in  my  power.  On  this  day  fortnight  will  be  our  Trustee  meeting  &  Exhibi- 
tion. The  necessity  of  my  attending  Salem  Court  on  Tuesday  is  the  cause  of  our  meeting  on 
monday.  I  hope  your  health  will  enable  you  to  afford  us  the  benefit  of  your  Council  &  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.  Uncle  Wm.  will  probably  be  here.  The  state  of  his  health  obliges 
him  to  ride  &  his  Physician  has  very  plainly  told  him  that  a  serious  attention  to  it  is  indispensable. 

According  to  the  course  of  human  events,  it  can't  be  expected  that  the  whole  family  will  be 
able  to  meet  for  many  succeeding  years,  and  what  occasion  can  be  more  inviting,  or  what  place 
more  agreeable,  than  a  fraternal  Hall  in  the  center  between  the  remotest  brethren,  &  in  the  place 
of  their  nativity?  If  any  additional  influence  could  be  given  by  a  representation  of  a  pleasure 
that  such  an  event  would  afford  to  the  most  unworthy  branch  of  the  family,  I  could  say  much  upon 
that  head.  But  I  have  exercised  the  patience  of  Mr.  Lakeman,  &  before  you  have  reached  this 
far,  yours  will  be  tried  also.  Please  to  remember  Mrs.  Phillips  and  me  very  dutifully  to  my  Aunt, 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Woodbridge,  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  wait  on  with  you.  I  hope  then  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  you  the  seal  of  the  P.  E.  Academy,  which  I  blush  to  think  has  been 
so  long  coming  forth,  tho'  the  fault  is  not  wholly  at  my  door. 

I  am  with  true  gratitude 

your  dutiful  Nephew, 

SAM'L  PHILLIPS,  Jun'r 

Letter  5: —  This  letter  intimates  that  Mr.  Abbot,  Principal  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  had  not  altogether  pleased  the  Phillips  family. 

Andover,  January  18,  1789 

Hon'd  Sir,- — 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  want  of  health  and  that  it  has  been  so  long  continued.  I 
hope  the  opening  of  Spring,  will  render  more  successful  means  for  the  restoration  of  so  great  a 
blessing,  and  that  Heaven  will  long  protract  a  life  which  has  been  so  useful  to  mankind,  not  only 
that  the  Founder  of  those  Institutions,  which  I  conceive  so  important  to  the  cause  of  Religion  & 
the  well  being  of  Society  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labors  &  expenses, 
but  that  he  may  have  opportunity  of  improving  them,  in  such  manner,  that  their  usefulness  may 
become  daily  more  extensive  &  manifest. 

The  Academy  here  is  nearly  the  same  in  numbers  as  heretofore.  The  diminution  we  impute 
to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  money.  Since  so  large  a  class  went  to  college,  we  fall 
short  of  50,  those  mostly  in  latin. 

I  have  felt  anxious  to  hear  of  Mr.  Abbot's  success,  &  particularly  how  far  he  has  your 
approbation.  I  hope  your  silence  has  not  been  owing  to  a  cause  which  my  concern  has  some- 
times suggested.  Please  to  present  our  dutiful  respects  to  my  honoured  Aunt  &  regards  to 
President  Wheelock.  I  wish  him  success  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain  the  just  dues  of  the  College. 
Could  no  assistance  be  obtained  from  the  Government  towards  the  support  of  a  Professor  of 
Divinity?  A  College  without  such  an  instructor  is,  in  my  apprehension,  essentially  deficient. 
Far  more  important  this  (sub  rosa)  than  an  Incorporation  with  a  distant  Academy  or  even  than 
an  elegant  building.  The  State  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  providing  for  one,  I  hope,  if  urged. 
How  can  the  towns,  districts,  etc.  comply  with  the  expectations  of  Government,  in  support- 
ing the  preached  word,  if  Authority  wont  assist  in  providing  the  means  of  furnishing  teachers; 
but  if  they  would  do  nothing,  I  am  persuaded  the  Institution  would  support  itself,  if  the  right 
man  was  obtained,  and  if  not,  it  might  be  happy  for  the  College  to  have  him  fall  by  his  own 
weight.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  was  settled  on  established  funds.  But  I  beg  pardon  for 
going  out  of  my  line.  Be  so  kind  as  to  accept  my  cordial  salutation  of  Duty  &  Gratitude  from 
Mrs.  Phillips  &  the  children,  as  well  as  from 

Your  forever  obliged  nephew, 

S.  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 

Letter  6:  — This  letter  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  shows  the  tolerance  in 
religious  matters  which  characterized  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Andover,  Apr.  23,  1790 

Honoured  Sir, — 

Mr.  Lakeman  has  just  hinted,  that  my  opinion  was  desired,  —  whether  the  Settlement  of  a 
rigid  Hopkintonian  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Rogers  &  his  being  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  the 
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Academy,  would  promote  its  usefulness?  I  wish  for  more  hours  than  I  now  have  minutes  to 
write  upon  the  subject,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  should  be  exceedingly  slow  to  say  or 
do  anything  that  might  be  construed  to  favor  the  affirmation  of  the  question  under  present 
views. 

Those  people  who  run  in  to  extremes  in  doctrinal  points  &  are  exceedingly  sanguine  in  their 
opinions,  unless  in  cases  where  our  Divine  Teacher  has  removed  all  grounds  of  doubt  (&  in  such 
cases  there  can  be  no  extremes)  do  not  appear  to  me  calculated  to  do  the  most  good. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour,  when  he  condescended  to  be  an  instructor  of  men,  instead  of  insisting 
chiefly  on  those  doctrines  which  his  hearers  could  hardly  understand,  dwelt  on  those  Duties 
which  are  the  best  evidence  of  that  Love  to  God  &  Love  to  Man,  which  it  was  the  great  business 
of  his  life  and  death  to  produce  &  advance.  Can  his  minister  or  any  human  instructor  have  a 
better  example?  In  some  instances,  the  effects  of  a  zealous  propagation  of  the  sentiments  in 
question  has  been  truly  melancholy.  At  present,  I  should  greatly  fear  the  consequences  to  the 
Academy. 

My  Father  with  difficulty  rose  to-day.  His  strength  is  failing  &  flesh  wasting.  May 
Gracious  Heaven  prepare  us  for  the  event. 

Mrs.  Phillips  &  the  children  join  in  most  respectful  addresses  with 

Your  very  dutiful  nephew, 

S.  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 


Letter  7:  —  This  letter  is  sent  by  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  his  son,  John  Phillips, 
then  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 

Andover,  Nov.  10,  1791 

My  dear  Son, — 

Agreeably  to  my  proposal,  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  your  release  from  the  study  of  hebrew.  At  the  same  time,  must  say  it  would  have 
given  your  mama  &  me  pleasure  if  you  had  been  disposed  to  have  pursued  the  study  of  hebrew 
a  little  longer,  at  least  till  you  can  determine  with  greater  maturity  of  Judgment  what  will 
be  your  future  pursuit,  if  Heaven  should  spare  your  life;  no  doubt  the  continuance  of  that  study 
will  occasion  more  application  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  but  it  is  presumed  you  was 
so  much  better  fitted  for  college,  than  many  others,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  both  studies,  your 
task  would  not  be  so  hard  in  the  course  of  the  week  as  that  of  many  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
one  only.  I  must  insert  a  caution,  that  you  dont  suffer  the  Idea  of  your  being  better  fitted  than 
some,  tempt  you  to  any  degree  of  remissness.  It  ought  to  excite  greater  diligence,  attention,  & 
circumspection,  because  the  expectations  from  you  on  that  account  are  higher,  &  your  reproach 
will  be  greater  should  you  fall  astern  of  others  who  are  now  behind  you.  In  every  important 
concern  it  becomes  us  to  ask  direction  of  the  unerring  Counsellor,  &  we  have  the  high  encourage- 
ment of  being  assured  that  such  shall  be  directed  by  Him.  I  hope  you  have  &  will  ask  the 
Divine  guidance  in  this  determination  &  that  you  obtain  his  blessing.  After  serious  &  prayerful 
consideration  you  will  act  as  shall  appear  to  be  Duty,  about  delivering  the  letter.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  Thanksgiving,  if  you  can  have  a  convenient  opp'ty.  If  yr  Uncle  or  any  Friend 
sh.  offer  a  horse,  you  will  improve  it.  If  you  go  to  Boston,  dont  fail  of  going  to  yr.  Uncle  Phillips 
&  his  son's. 

P.S.  —  Remember  regards  to  yr.  Uncle  &  Aunt  &  Mr.  Pearson,  whom  you  sh.  wait  on  at  least 
once  a  week,  if  you  tarry  but  5  minutes  at  a  time.  Regards  to  yr.  chum.  If  you  have  not  joined 
the  singing  or  musical  club,  you  may  defer  it  till  you  see  or  hear  from  me.  Yr.  mama  &  brother 
desire  their  love,  &  if  you  wd.  give  yr.  best  evidence  of  yr.  own,  act  at  all  times  as  under  the  eye 
of  Omniscience.    Thus  prays  yr.  affectionate  parent, 

S.  PHILLIPS 

Mr.  John  Phillips 

Student  at  H.  College 
Cambridge 
With  a  bundle  and  pair  of  bellows 
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Letter  8: —  This  letter  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  of  what  it  says  regarding 
the  new  building  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  of  which  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
was  a  Trustee. 

Andover,  Dec.  13,  1793 

Ever  Honoured  Sir,  — 

I  have  written  to  my  cousin  William,  at  Boston,  requesting  him  to  consult  Col.  Dawes  on 
the  subject  of  the  building,  particularly  as  to  the  kind,  whether  wood  or  brick  would  be  preferable, 
desiring  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  the  expense,  after  giving  the  best  data  in  my  power, 
whereon  to  form  a  Judgment;  when  1  receive  an  answer,  shall  endeavor  to  forward  it  as  soon  as  f 
can.  The  brick  will  doubtless  be  most  expensive,  but  a  greater  objection  to  this  kind  of  building 
is  its  unfriendliness  to  health,  which  we  daily  see  &  feel  the  importance  of.  The  Gentlemen  on 
the  ground,  &  you,  hon'd  sir,  especially  can  determine  this  question  better  than  I  can. 
The  length  of  this  Academy  (outside)  is  64  feet,  8  inches 
breadth  33  feet,  4  inches 

length  of  schoolroom  (inside)  36  feet 

heighth  of  lower  story  (inside)        12  feet 
"    chamber  11  feet 

If  there  be  a  porch  or  Steeple,  should  suppose  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the  length 
of  the  main  building  would  be  advisable,  unless  a  farther  object  be  in  view,  on  which,  great 
consideration  appears  to  me  necessary,  as  the  fundamental  principle  is,  doing  the  greatest 
possible  good. 

I  hope  to  write  again  soon,  but  entreat  there  may  be  no  delay  on  my  account. 
I  am,  with  very  grateful  sentiments 

Your  dutiful  nephew, 

S.  PHILLIPS 

P.S.  As  Mr.  Dana  is  with  you,  should  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  could  learn  whether  he  is 
more  favorably  inclined  to  take  charge  of  an  Academy  than  he  has  been  lately,  and  to  devote  his 
attention  to  that  object,  even  for  one  or  two  years,  or  so  much  of  it  as  you  shall  judge  necessary. 

Yours  as  before, 

S.  P. 

Mr.  Newman  by  no  means  flags  in  our  estimation.  His  opinion  of  Mr.  Dana  is  very  high,  & 
should  expect  great  harmony  &  cordiality  between  them,  if  connected. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  printed  pic- 
tures of  the  elevation  and  floor  plan  of  the 
Case  Memorial  Building,  which  is  now  under 
construction.  The  building  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  square  with  walls  of  brick  and 
hollow  tile  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  roof  of 
slate  and  glass  supported  by  steel  trusses,  the 
height  of  which  at  the  center  is  sixty-four 
feet.  Provision  is  made  for  a  baseball  dia- 
mond with  the  deep  position  of  shortstop  and 
second  base,  a  running  track  twelve  feet  wide 


on  the  ground  level  around  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  a  suspended  track  of  the  same 
width,  and  jumping,  hurdling,  and  shot- 
putting  lanes.  The  location  is  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Brothers  Field,  just  across 
Highland  Road  from  the  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  building  is  a  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Case  and  family  in  memory 
of  George  B.  Case,  Jr.,  Class  of  1923.  The 
architect  is  Guy  Lowell,  and  E.  W.  Pitman 
Company  are  the  builders. 
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Progress  in  Building 

The  new  construction  on  Andover  Hill  has 
been  progressing  with  what,  to  a  layman, 
seems  amazing  speed.  The  Memorial  Tower 
in  particular,  on  which,  for  various  reasons, 
little  was  done  until  October  1,  has  since  been 
springing  into  the  air  with  mushroom-like 
rapidity,  and,  as  the  photograph  in  this  issue 
will  show,  is  now  almost  completed.  The 
work  on  the  Tower  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out noteworthy  incident,  but  has  of  course, 
kept  alive  the  curiosity  of  all  the  near-by 
residents.  It  is  visible  for  miles  around,  and 
completely  dominates  the  hill-top.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Trustees  and  the  architect  in 
giving  it  this  commanding  situation  is  now 
perfectly  apparent,  for  it  arouses  the  attention 
of  every  passer-by. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  Main  Building 
were  fortunately  laid  before  the  coming  of 
heavy  frosts,  and  the  contractors  will  be  able  to 
continue  with  the  work  of  the  superstructure 
right  through  the  winter.  The  young  apple- 
trees  planted  by  Mr.  James  C.  Graham  have 
been  carefully  moved  to  a  new  location,  where 
presumably  they  will  grow  to  maturity  with- 
out further  disturbance.  Grading  around 
Pearson  Hall  and  in  the  rear  of  Bartlet  Hall  is 
being  done  so  that  the  outlook  around  these 
buildings  is  more  pleasing.  Some  photographs 
are  shown  on  another  page,  giving  an  idea  of 
what  the  ground  in  that  vicinity  now  looks 
like. 

The  foundations  for  the  Case  Memorial 
Building,  on  Brothers  Field,  are  also  under 
way,  and  work  upon  it  will  continue  during  the 
winter  months. 


The  Building  and  Endowment  Fund 

The  report  of  the  Building  and  Endowment 
Fund  up  to  December  26,  1922,  shows  that  a 
total  amount  of  $1,241,991.34  has  been  paid 
in  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  on  pledges  aggre- 
gating $1,666,000.  There  is  still  one  more 
payment  on  most  of  the  subscriptions,  due 
November  1,  1923.  In  general,  it  can  be  said 
that  payments  have  been  made  with  gratify- 
ing regularity.  The  deaths  of  some  alumni 
have  cancelled  their  pledges;  there  has  been 
some  unavoidable  delay  and  postponement  in 
several  instances;  but  only  one  subscription 
has  been  definitely  repudiated,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  amount  received  will  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  amount  pledged.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  payments  and  promises  that 


the  Trustees  have  felt  justified  in  incurring 
the  great  expense  involved  in  erecting  the  new 
Main  Building. 

The  Alumni  Fund 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alumni  Fund  will  be  held  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  at  12.30  o'clock,  in  the  Midday  Club, 
New  York  City.  At  this  time  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  considered,  and  a  program 
will  be  outlined  for  the  coming  year.  The 
annual  report  is  now  being  printed  and  will 
be  sent  to  every  alumnus  during  the  latter 
half  of  January.  It  will  show  the  receipt  of 
approximately  $14,500  from  about  1500 
contributors,  —  a  result  about  the  same  as  in 
1921.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  invited 
the  Class  Agents  to  their  luncheon,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  profitable  discussion  may 
develop. 


School  Lectures 

On  Monday,  November  20,  Mr.  Hugh 
Walpole,  the  distinguished  English  novelist, 
lectured  in  the  chapel  on  the  subject  The 
English  Novel,  before  a  large  audience  of 
students  and  townspeople.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
the  guest  of  Principal  Stearns  for  the  Andover- 
Exeter  football  game  and  the  week-end,  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the 
school  and  its  workings.  His  delightful 
personality  and  agreeable  manner  made  him  a 
very  popular  visitor. 

On  December  3,  Phillips  Academy  cele- 
brated the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  French  dramatist,  Moliere, 
with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Moliere,  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  had  collected  many  rare  old 
prints,  many  of  which  he  reproduced  in  the 
course  of  his  talk. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  first  Phillips  Club  smoke  talk  for  the 
season  was  held  on  November  1,  the  speaker 
being  Mr.  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  who 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  life  in  Wash- 
ington. On  November  15,  Mr.  James  T. 
Williams,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
took  as  his  topic  The  Cement  that  Binds  the 
Nation,  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ideals  of  George  Washing- 
ton. On  December  7,  Mr.  Carroll  Perry.  '86, 
of  Ipswich,  read  some  selections  of  his  forth- 
coming  book,    A    Professor  for    Life,  —  an 
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entertaining  and  witty  character  study  of  his 
father,  Professor  Perry  of  Williams  College. 
On  Decmber  16,  the  club  held  its  first  Ladies' 
Night,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  B.  Loring 
Young,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  on  The  Legal  Status  of 
Women  in  Massachusetts.  After  the  talk, 
refreshments  were  served.  Among  those  who 
will  speak  before  the  club  during  the  Winter 
Term  are  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Jones,  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  Dr.  Joseph  Pratt,  Mrs.  Honore 
Willsie,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Croly. 


Faculty  Notes 

Beside  his  regular  sermons  at  Phillips,  Dr. 
Stearns  has  preached  at  Yale,  Princeton,  the 
Middlesex  School,  the  Choate  School,  North- 
field  Seminary,  and  the  Taft  School. 

He  has  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Rotary 
Club,  the  Swampscott  Parent-Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers 
Association,  the  Woman's  Club  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  the  Woman's  Club  of  Laconia, 
New  Hampshire,  the  Algonquin  Club  of 
Boston,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Boston,  the 
Springfield  Woman's  Club,  the  Natick  Woman's 
Club,  the  Woman's  League  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Lowell,  and  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  for  the  town 
of  Andover,  and  accomplished  excellent  results. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  published 
an  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra  by  Mr.  Oswald 
Tower.  This  is  a  revision  of  the  late  Mat- 
thew S.  McCurdy's  book  which  was  published 
in  1892  under  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Oswald  Tower  has  been  re-elected 
editor  of  the  Official  Basket  Ball  Guide  by 
the  Joint  Committee  representing  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  the  International  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He  continues 
as  "official  interpreter"  of  the  basket  ball 
rules  and  presided  at  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rules  in  New  York  and  Cam- 
bridge during  the  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes  sailed  for 
Italy  in  October.  After  a  short  visit  to  the 
Italian  Riviera  they  went  to  Florence,  and 
according  to  the  last  message  were  at  Rome 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Moorehead  in  November  spoke  before 
the  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut; his  subject:  Explorations  in  New 
England.  In  December  before  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  he  lectured  on 
The  Mound  Problems.     During   October  in 


several  cities  in  Illinois  he  gave  talks  urging 
the  people  to  preserve  as  a  State  park  the 
great  mounds  at  Cahokia,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin. 

Before  the  American  Association  of  Science 
at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  Mr.  Moorehead 
spoke  of  his  investigation  of  the  Cahokia 
mounds  near  East  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  spoke  before  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  of  Durham 
Point,  New  Hampshire,  in  October,  on  some 
experiences  during  his  trip  abroad. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  has  been  re-elected 
as  Historian  of  Andover  Post,  Number  8, 
American  Legion. 

An  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra 

In  October  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  McCurdy's 
Exercise  Book  in  Algebra,  thoroughly  revised 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Tower,  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  edition, 
while  retaining  much  of  the  original  material, 
contains  also  a  large  amount  that  is  new  and 
conforms  closely  to  the  latest  definitions  of 
college  entrance  requirements.  The  book  as 
written  by  Mr.  McCurdy  had  a  remarkably 
wide  use  for  thirty  years.  In  its  new  form  it 
should  be  equally  useful  to  many  more 
generations  of  preparatory  students. 


Armistice  Day 

The  commemorative  service  was  again 
marked  by  simplicity  and  sincerity.  At 
eleven  the  school  gathered  in  the  chapel.  Dr. 
Pfatteicher  at  the  organ  played  during  our 
entrance,  and  after  the  closing  of  the  doors  the 
choir  sang  an  anthem.  Dr.  Stearns  then  read, 
while  the  school  stood,  the  list  of  those 
Phillipians  who  had  given  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War;  and  with  all  seated,  the  beautiful 
and  touching  address  written  by  Professor 
Forbes  for  an  earlier  anniversary.  The 
impressive  and  thoughtful  minutes  of  silence 
were  followed  by  America,  the  benediction  and 
the  recessional. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  met  most  of  the 
lads  whose  names  now  honor  the  chapel  walls 
the  reading  of  those  names  brought  poignant 
memories  and  sorrow  and  high  pride;  and 
some  of  the  beauty  of  their  sacrifice  and  of 
their  fame  and  a  higher  valuation  of  their 
service  entered  into  all  there  gathered.  May 
their  spirit  inspire  us  and  our  country  forever. 

We  that  have  seen  the  strongest 

Cry  like  a  beaten  child, 

The  sanest  eyes  unholy. 

The  cleanest  hands  denied. 

We  that  have  known  the  heart's  blood 

Less  than  the  lees  of  wine. 

We  that  have  seen  men  broken, 

We  know  man  is  divine. 
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Music  Notes 

After  careful  investigation,  the  contract  for 
the  bells  for  the  new  Memorial  Tower  has  been 
awarded  to  the  firm  of  John  Taylor  &  Co.  of 
Loughborough,  England.  The  Taylor  foundry 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  probably  the  best  in 
existence  at  the  present  day.  They  recently 
installed  the  very  large  Carillon  in  the  new 
town  hall  at  Rotterdam,  have  perfected 
others  at  Edam  and  Malines,  are  completing 
another  for  the  new  memorial  tower  in 
Loughborough, —  this  Carillon  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world, —  and  in  America  have  furnished 
the  bells  for  the  new  Harkness  building  at 
New  Haven —  probably  the  best  chime  in  this 
country  —  and  a  Carillon  for  the  Portuguese 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  at 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bell  installation. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  the  swinging  bells 
adapted  for  so-called  change-ringing,  which  is 
practiced  so  extensively  in  England.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  tower  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  permit  of  this  form  of  ringing,  it  was 
felt  that  with  the  fluctuating  school  popula- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  a 
thoroughly  competent  guild  of  ringers  such  as 
this  method  of  ringing  requires,  and  further- 
more that,  beautiful  as  the  ringing  of  changes  is, 
a  larger  number  of  bells,  adapted  for  play- 
ing, would  be  of  greater  pedagogical  value 
from  the  musical  point  of  view. 

A  second  form  of  installation  is  the  so- 
called  chime,  prevalent  in  America,  consisting 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  bells  arranged  according 
to  the  diatonic  scale  with  the  augmented 
fourth  and  minor  seventh  added  for  purposes 
of  modulation.  This  limited  number  of  bells 
is  used  primarily  for  the  playing  of  simple 
sacred  or  secular  melodies,  one  note  at  a 
time. 

The  third  form  of  installation  is  the  so- 
called  Carillon  —  the  form  accepted  for  the 
Memorial  Tower  —  which  consists  of  a  larger 
number  of  bells,  tuned  chromatically  and 
affording  much  wider  scope  as  regards  both 
repertoire  and  execution.  The  Andover  tower 
will  have  thirty  bells,  beginning  at  E  below 
middle  C,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
lowest  semitones,  extending  chromatically  to 
the  high  C.  The  twelve  lowest  bells  will  be 
duplicated  with  pedals  so  that  they  can  be 
played  both  with  hand  or  fist  and  foot.  As  re- 
marked, such  a  Carillon  permits  of  quite 
elaborate  contrapuntal  playing  and  should 
prove  of  tremendous  musical  pedagogical  value 
in  the  life  of  the  school.  One  cannot  compel 
boys  to  attend  a  chapel  concert.  They  will 
find  it  difficult  not  to  attend  those  played 
upon  the  bells. 


It  is  expected  that  the  bells  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  exercises  next  Commence- 
ment. 

A  musical  innovation  of  interest  and 
import  is  the  establishment  of  a  prize  singing 
contest  in  New  York  City  among  the  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  country  similar  to  the  one 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  suggestion 
originated  with  the  University  Glee  Club  of 
New  York,  and  after  a  preliminary  con- 
ference between  Mr.  W.  S.  Haskell  (P.A.)  and 
Mr.  Pfatteicher  in  New  York  City  last 
September,  a  meeting  of  representatives  from 
about  a  dozen  preparatory  schools  was  held 
at  the  University  Club  early  last  November,  at 
which  preliminary  action  was  taken.  The 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  contest  has  already 
greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the  singing 
organizations  and  should  continue  to  do  so  if 
the  contest  should  become  as  definite  an 
event  as  that  among  the  colleges.  Each 
school  is  expected  to  sing  the  common  prize- 
song,  one  so-called  light  song,  and  a  school- 
song.  The  number  participating  shall  be  not 
less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty-four. 
The  school  was  represented  at  the  University 
Club  meeting,  beside  the  Director  of  Music,  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Haskell,  vice  president  of  the 
University  Glee  Club,  and  Mr.  George 
Schreiber  of  New  York  City. 

The  musical  activities  at  the  school  will 
exceed  those  of  any  former  year,  with  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble;  Christ- 
mas music  with  Alfred  Holy,  harpist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  an  organ  re- 
cital by  M.  Marcel  Dupre  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  who  plays  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  day  following  his  Andover 
appearance;  the  musical  clubs  concerts  at 
Rogers  Hall,  Andover,  and  Exeter;  a  violon- 
cello recital  by  M.  Bedetti,  cello  soloist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  two  joint 
concerts  with  Bradford  Academy  at  which 
Bach's  Cantata:  "Sleepers  wake,  for  night  is 
flying,"  will  be  sung;  the  Preparatory  School 
competition  contest  in  New  York  City;  and 
the  Commencement  Concert  by  the  combined 
Musical  Clubs.  In  addition  to  these  it  is 
hoped  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a 
concert  by  Mr.  Keller,  organist  at  St.  Mark's, 
Stuttgart,  and  the  Fox-Burgin-Bedetti  trio. 

The  Cahokia  Mounds 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Moorehead  has 
been  engaged  in  excavating  the  Cahokia 
Mounds  near  East  St.  Louis.  Though  these 
have  been  known  for  years  to  American 
Archaeologists,  local  jealousies  and  dissentions 
have  prevented  their  exploration.  Finally 
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Mr.  Moorehead  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
task  of  securing  the  desired  privilege  and 
through  his  tact  gained  what  was  needed. 
A  resume  of  his  report  before  the  American 
Association  of  Science  at  its  Boston  meeting 
in  December  is  given  below. 

"About  twenty  mounds  have  been  tested 
and  two  or  three  mounds  explored  rather 
extensively.  The  grand  total  of  skeletons 
discovered  now  exceeds  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  about  4,000  specimens  of  various  kinds 
have  been  sent  to  the  University  Museum  at 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

"The  most  important  thing  so  far  discovered 
is  the  extent  of  the  village,  which  covers 
about  1,000  acres  and  indicates  that  the 
population  was  extensive  and  remained  at 
Cahokia  for  several  generations,  if  not  longer; 
also  that  the  mounds  vary  as  to  age,  some 
being  older  than  others.  The  three  larger 
mounds  tested  indicate  stratification.  That 
is,  they  were  built  in  layers  of  earth  of  different 
kind  or  color.  The  building  of  a  mound 
sometimes  stopped,  and  vegetation  started 
over  the  surface.  The  natives  heaped  more 
earth  on  the  structure,  crushing  down  the 
vegetation  and  forming  what  we  called  a  sod 
line.  These  are  apparent  in  several  mounds 
and  indicate  that  the  construction  was  not  hasty 
but  on  the  contrary  deliberate.  In  the  James 
Ramey  mound  (No.  33)  were  sun  symbols  and 
burned  basins  or  altars  and  other  objects, 
indicating  that  certain  ceremonies  were 
enacted  during  the  construction  of  the  mound. 

"The  culture  appears  to  be  southern,  but 
the  people  lived  at  Cahokia  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  they  began  to  develop  their  own 
art  forms  in  pottery  and  in  flint  implements. 
That  is,  we  recognize  the  Cahokia  types  in 
stone  objects  and  the  Cahokia  motif  in 
pottery  decorations." 


School  Registration 

Phillips  continues  to  draw  her  boys  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  from  many 
races  and  creeds.  Forty-one  states  and 
territories  and  one  dependency,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  are  represented  this  year;  and  the 
following  foreign  countries:  China,  South 
Africa,  British  East  Africa,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru. 

The  following  states,  arranged  in  a  descend- 
ing scale  of  attendance,  are  represented  by  ten 
or  more  pupils  at  Phillips:  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Maine. 


The  registration  by  classes  is  as  follows: 
Classical 

Seniors  64 

Upper  Middlers  59 

Lower  Middlers  39 
Scientific 

Seniors  99 

Upper  Middlers  134 

Lower  Middlers  116 

Juniors  108 

The  Junior  year  is  common  to  both  classical 
and  scientific  departments.  The  growth  of 
this,  the  lowest  class,  in  numbers  is  gratifying 
and  the  gain  in  the  quality  of  work  and 
ability  is  marked.  This  gain  is  explicable  in 
part  to  the  more  thorough  sifting  of  candi- 
dates and  in  part  to  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  who  keep  in  touch  with  our  entrance 
requirements  and  see  that  their  sons  are 
getting  in  their  grammar  schools  the  ground- 
ing necessary  for  doing  satisfactory  work  with 
us. 


Chapel  Speakers  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms 

Jan.   14.     Samuel  McComb,  D.D. 
Jan.  21.    Rev.  Arthur  Howe,  Morning. 

Principal  Stearns,  Vespers. 
Jan.    28.    Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  D.D. 
Feb.    4.    Rev.  Theodore  A.  Greene. 
Feb.   1 1 .     Dean.  James  A.  Beebe,  Morning. 

Rev.    Henry    S.    Coffin,-  D.D., 

Vespers. 

Feb.  18.     Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume. 
Feb.  25.     Prof.  Proctor. 
Mar.    4.     Rev.  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  D.D. 
Mar.  11.     Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D. 
Mar.  18.     Morning,  Open. 

Principal  Stearns,  Vespers. 
Apr.  8.  Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey. 
Apr.  15.     Rev.  Ashley  D.  Leavitt,  D.D., 

Morning. 

Principal  Stearns,  Vespers. 
Apr.  22.     Rev.  Vaughan  Dabney. 
Apr.  29.     Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 

Morning. 

Vespers,  Open. 
May    6.     Morning,  Open. 

Principal  Stearns,  Vespers. 
May  13.     Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D. 
May  20.     Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D. 
May  27.  Open. 

June    3.     President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
Morning. 

Principal  Stearns,  Vespers. 
June  10.  Open. 
June  17.  Open. 
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Athletics 


Football 

The  football  season,  while  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  was  nevertheless  entirely  credit- 
able to  Coach  Frederick  J.  Daly  and  his 
eleven.  It  opened  with  a  victory  over  Brown 
"Second,"  7-0,  Randall  going  over  for  a 
touchdown  in  a  sea  of  mud.    The  game  with 


3 


mm 


Captain-elect  Parker 

the  Harvard  Freshmen  was  a  scoreless  tie,  and 
the  contest  with  the  Princeton  Freshmen  had 
the  same  results.  The  Yale  Freshmen  defeated 
Andover  by  a  score  of  7-0.  The  last  prelimin- 
ary game,  with  Harvard  "Second",  ended  with 
a  tie  score,  12-12. 

The  annual  contest  with  Exeter  was  held  on 
Brothers  Field,  Andover,  on  November  18, 
before  a  crowd  of  at  least  seven  thousand. 
Andover  scored  a  drop-kick  early  in  the  game 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  was  leading. 
In  the  second  half,  however,  the  superior 
weight  of  the  Exeter  eleven  began  to  tell,  and 
the  rival  school  secured  two  touchdowns.  The 


final  score  was  12-3,  in  Exeter's  favor.  It  was 
a  good  game  for  Andover  from  some  stand- 
points, especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
she  was  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  her 
quarter-back,  Parisien,  after  the  first  few 
minutes  of  play.  Parisien  is  a  left-handed 
passer,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  an 
accident  to  his  left  arm  before  the  game  had 
barely  started  was  anything  but  pleasing  for 
the  Andover  "rooters." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  letter  men,  Edward 
Linne  Parker,  of  Coronado,  California,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  1923  team.  Parker,  who 
entered  Phillips  Academy  as  a  Junior  in  1920, 
has  played  football  each  season  since  then, 
winning  two  letters.  His  regular  position  is 
quarter-back,  but  he  has  done  well  at  half- 
back in  several  games.  Stoughton  Walker, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  been  chosen 
manager  of  the  eleven  for  the  coming  year. 

Andover's  all-club  team,  in  a  post-season 
game,  defeated  Exeter's  all-class  team  by  a 
score  of  18-0.  Only  once  during  the  contest 
was  the  Andover  goal  threatened  seriously. 
Borah's  end  running  was  a  feature,  while 
Bushnell's  plunges  through  the  line  netted 
Andover  considerable  ground. 


Soccer 

Under  the  leadership  of  Coach  James  Ryley, 
Andover  had  this  year  probably  the  best 
soccer  team  in  its  history,  with  an  unbroken 
record  of  victories.  Tabor  Academy  was 
beaten  twice,  once  at  Andover  and  once  at 
Marion,  by  scores  of  4-0  and  3-1.  Harvard 
Freshmen  were  defeated,  2-0  and  1-0,  once  at 
Andover  and  once  at  Cambridge  The 
Technology  Freshmen  were  completely  out- 
classed, 7-1.  In  the  final  contest,  with 
Worcester  Academy,  Andover  won  for  the 
first  time  since  1911,  the  score  being  1-0.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  Coach  Ryley  gave  the 
team  a  dinner  in  the  Grill  Room  of  the 
Peabody  House,  at  which  speeches  were  made 
by  various  members  of  the  squad.  The 
captain-elect  for  next  year  is  Roy  Edward 
Slagle  of  Lima,  Ohio. 


Hockey 

The  hockey  squad  was  able  to  get  in  some 
real  scrimmage  work  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  been  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  to  the 
following:  Captain  Ellison,  Alger,  S.  E.  Brown, 
W.  Brown,  G.  Brown,  Brewer,  Conwell, 
P.  Curtis,  Failing,  Flanders,  Gay,  Gordon, 
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Harfiman,  Harris,  Healey,  Hicks,  Holbrook, 
Knight,  Lord,  Newcomb,  Proudfoot,  Quarrier, 
Ransom,  Remington,  Rich,  Richardson,  Rog- 
ers, Watson,  Wickwire,  Prior,  Foote.  Captain 
Ellison  is  the  only  veteran  left,  but  there  are 
promising  men  among  the  newcomers.  The 


schedule: 

Jan. 

10 

Merrimac  Valley  Club 

Jan. 

13 

Harvard  2nd 

Jan. 

17 

Stone  School 

Jan. 

20 

Newton  High 

Jan. 

24 

Cambridge  Latin 

Jan. 

27 

Harvard  Freshmen  (Cambridge) 

Jan. 

31 

Melrose  High 

Feb. 

3 

Yale  Freshmen  (New  Haven) 

Feb. 

7 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School 

Feb. 

10 

Exeter 

Basketball 

The  basketball  squad  was  called  out  in 
December  for  work  on  fundamentals.  Very 
little  scrimmaging  was  attempted  before  the 
holidays. 

One  letter  man  is  available  this  season, 
Captain  Miller,  who  plays  center.  The  others 
who  compose  the  squad  are,  Mumby,  Bill- 
hard  t ,  Shoop,  Hitchcock,  Evans,  Goodwill, 
Kern,  J.  S.  McClellan,  Owl,  Randall,  Liebman, 
Newberry,   McCord,  Newcomb,   D.  Potter, 


Tseng,  Thorn,  Wetzel,  L.  Clark,  Brockelman. 
The  schedule: 


Jan. 

13 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 

Jan. 

20 

Holy  Cross  Second 

Jan. 

27 

Fitchburg  Normal 

Feb. 

3 

Yale  1926  (New  Haven) 

Feb. 

10 

Worcester  (Worcester) 

Feb. 

14 

Princeton  1926 

Feb. 

17 

Tufts  1926 

Feb. 

24 

Dartmouth  1926 

Feb. 

28 

Dean  Academy 

Mar. 

3 

M.  I.  T.  1926 "(Cambridge) 

Mar. 

7 

Tufts  1926  (Medford) 

Mar. 

10 

Harvard  1926 

Mar. 

17 

Exeter  (Exeter) 

All  games  at  Andover  unless  otherwise 
stated. 


Swimming 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Alex  Sutherland, 
a  new  coach  had  to  be  engaged,  and  the  school 
is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  for  that 
position  as  Mr.  James  of  Brookline.  He  is 
President  of  the  Brookline  Swimming  Club'and 
has  been  connected  with  that  organization 
for  some  time. 

There  are  several  members  of  last  year's 
squad    available;  Captain    Dunkle,  Bryant, 
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Sanborn,  Card,  and  Cookman.  In  all  there  are 
about  fifty  candidates  for  the  team. 
The  schedule: 

Jan.  27    Brookline  Swimming  Club 
Feb.    3    Yale  1926  (New  Haven) 
Feb.  10    Huntington  (Boston) 
Feb.  17    M.  I.  T.  1926 
Feb.  21    Worcester  Academy 
Mar.    3    Brookline  High 
Mar.  10  Open 
Mar.  17  Exeter 

All  meets  at  Andover  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Healey  in  the  unlimited  class.  Meets  will  be 
held  each  Saturday  during  the  Winter  term, 
the  final  contest  being  with  Worcester. 


Boxing 

Mr.  Downes  has  taken  charge  of  boxing  this 
winter,  and  from  the  present  outlook  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  team  to  represent  the  school 
may  be  picked  during  the  coming  term. 
There  are  at  least  thirty  in  the  class  now  and 
probably  more  will  be  added  during  the 
coming  term.  Mr.  Downes  has  done 
considerable  boxing  in  and  around  Boston 
and  is  well  qualified  to  take  up  the  work  at  the 
academy. 


Wrestling 

The  wrestling  team  is  again  coached  by 
Cyclone  Burns,  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
fessional wrestlers.  Four  letter  men  from 
last  year  are  back,  Captain  Johnson  in  the  1 15- 
pound  class;  A.  M.  Look  in  the  158-pound 
class;  A.  D.  Kern  in  the  175-pound  class;  W. 


Track 

Andover  defeated  all  other  contestants  in 
the  Harvard  interscholastic  cross-country 
meet.  Worcester  North  High  finished  second, 
and  Maine  came  third.  Captain  Macauley 
Smith  led  the  eighty-five  runners  with  S. 
Hobbs  second.  The  course  was  a  little  over 
two  miles,  quite  level,  and  went  through 
streets  of  Cambridge  for  a  short  distance. 

Track  schedule: 

Feb.    3    B.  A.  A.  Meet 

Feb.  17    Tech  Freshmen 

Mar.  10    Dartmouth  Freshmen  (Hanover) 

Apr.  28    Harvard  Freshmen 

May    5    Tech  Freshmen 

May  12    Worcester  Academy 

May  19  Harvard  Interscholastics  (Cam- 
bridge) 

May  26    Dartmouth  Freshmen 
June    2  Exeter 

All  meets  are  at  Andover  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  L.  Wienecke  did  not 
return  to  school,  the  Advisory  Board  appointed 
Walter  Peters  Bradley  '23,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  temporary  captain  of  the  Track  team. 
Wienecke  was  elected  captain  but  entered 
Yale  this  fall. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


Undergraduate  Officers 

Officers  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class  have 
been  elected  as  follows:  President,  Vander- 
burgh Johnstone,  of  Pasadena,  California; 
Vice  President,  Wilbur  Roy  Shoop,  of  North- 
port,  Long  Island,  New  York;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Charles  Watson,  3d,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class, 
recently  chosen,  are:  President,  Worthen 
Paxton,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  Vice 
President,  Charles  Edward  Borah,  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  William 
Thomas  Healey,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Means  Contest 

The  subjects  for  the  annual  Means  Prize 
Contest  in  original  declamation  have  been 
announced  as  follows: 

The  Principles  of  Fascism 


"Finis  Origine  Pendet" 
The  Genius  of  Moliere 
The  Rise  of  the  Turk  and  Its  Significance 
Wanted:  a  Great  Leader  in  our  National 
Life 

What  the  United  States  Can  Do  for  the 
Modern  World 

Babbitt,  —  an  Interpretation  of  American 
Character 

The  Personality  of  Clemenceau 

Should  We  Recognize  Soviet  Russia? 

The  Romantic  Christopher  Marlowe 

Censorship  in  Literature 

The  1890's 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes 

The  Work  Accomplished  by  the  League  of 
Nations 

Should  the  Electoral  College  Be  Abolished? 
The  essays,  which  are  to  be  about  one 
thousand  words  in  length,  are  to  be  submitted 
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on  January  25,  and  the  final  award  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  both  composition  and 
delivery. 

Society  of  Inquiry 

Starting  with  its  annual  reception  to  new 
members  of  the  school,  when  representatives 
of  the  various  extra-curriculum  activities 
outlined  the  opportunities  opening  before 
Andover  men  this  fall;  and  continuing  with 
weekly  Sunday  evening  meetings  either  run 
by  the  boys  themselves,  or  addressed  by 
faculty  members,  or  gathered  to  hear  a 
delegation  from  one  or  another  of  the  universi- 
ties, the  Society  of  Inquiry  has  carried  out 
this  fall  a  program  patterned  largely  after  the 
activities  of  previous  years.  The  two  most 
successful  meetings  were  those  addressed  by 
Harvard  and  Princeton  delegations,  —  dele- 
gations whose  words  carried  straight  to  the 
boys'  hearts,  either  because  the  speakers  were 
old  Andover  men  or  because  of  their  athletic 
fame.  The  Peabody  House  auditorium  was 
packed  to  hear  these  university  speakers, 
whose  messages  of  the  value  of  everyday 
religion  will  be  remembered  long  by  scores  of 
the  boys.  Even  more  memorable  than  the 
speeches  was  the  chance  to  shake  George 
Owen's  hand,  an  opportunity  eagerly  seized  by 
some  two  hundred  boys  after  the  Harvard 
men  had  finished  speaking. 

The  program  for  next  term  calls  for  a 
number  of  groups,  formed  voluntarily,  to 
meet  with  various  faculty  members  for  dis- 
cussion of  religious  and  moral  questions. 
These  groups  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
Sunday  meetings  except  when  some  special 
attraction  is  arranged. 

J.  W.  W. 


The  Yale  Club 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Yale  Club, 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Jerome  Hosmer  Remick,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; Vice  President,  Alfred  Sherman  Foote, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Secretary,  James  Verner 
Scaife,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  At  a 
later  meeting,  pictures  illustrating  life  at  Yale 
were  shown  in  the  Gymnasium,  with  a  large 
number  of  students  in  attendance. 


The  Harvard  Club 

The  Harvard  Club  was  organized  for  the 
year  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Vanderburgh  Johnstone,  Pasadena,  California; 
Vice  President,  Robert  Johnston  Dunkle,  Jr., 
Brookline;  Secretary,  Leo  Francis  Daley, 
Andover. 


The  Princeton  Club 

Officers  for  the  Princeton  Club  for  the 
current  year  have  been  chosen  as  follows: 
President,  Smith  Lewis  Multer,  Jr.,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  Vice  President,  Edward 
Linne  Parker,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
Secretary,  Frank  Poucher  Wingate,  Arlington, 
New  Jersey. 


Award  of  the  Sullivan  Prizes 

The  Sullivan  scholarships,  of  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  awarded  in  each  of  the  four 
classes  to  that  student  who  makes  the  greatest 
improvement  in  scholastic  standing  during  the 
year,  were  awarded  for  1921-22,  as  follows: 

Senior:  Grant  Carpenter  Manson,  of  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Upper  Middler:  Hedley  Vicars  Cooke,  Jr., 
of  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Lower  Middler:  George  Clarke  Watson,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Junior:  Robert  Tilmon  Rylee,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Society  Records 

The  scholarship  records  of  the  various 
secret  societies  for  the  fall  term  are  as  follows: 


FLD 

72.16 

KOA 

71.87 

EDP 

71.84 

AUV 

71.42 

PBX 

67.33 

PAE 

67.31 

AGX 

67.29 

PLS 

67.12 

Average 

69 . 5  L 
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DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  DAVIS  SAWYER,  '85 


William  Davis  Sawyer  was  born  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  on  Novenber  22,  1866,  the  eldest  of 
the  five  children  of  Governor  Charles  Henry 
and  Susan  Ellen  Cowan  Sawyer.  From  the 
public  schools  of  Dover  he  entered  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1885.  He  was  president  of  his  class  and  of 
the  school  the  final  term  of  his  senior  year, 


manager  of  the  1884  football  team,  and  a  pres- 
ident of  the  Philomathean  Society.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1889. 

He  became  associated  with  his  grandfather 
and  father  in  the  Sawyer  Woolen  Co.  of  Do- 
ver and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  company 
from  1891  to  1899.  For  several  years  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Concord  and  Portsmouth 
and  the  Portsmouth  and  Dover  Railroad 
Companies.  He  served  as  quartermaster- 
general  of  New  Hampshire,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  John  But- 


ler Smith  in  1893  and  1894.  Active  in  pol- 
itics, he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  from  1891  to  1899  and  in 
1896  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Nat- 
ional Convention,  being  a  member  of  its  com- 
mittee to  notify  Major  McKinley  of  his  nom- 
ination. He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Parish  of  Dover. 

In  1899  he  entered  the  New  York  Law 
School  and  graduated  in  1901,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  that  year.  He  removed  to 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law  there  and  in  New  York  City  where 
he  was  for  several  years  associated  with  Mr. 
Henry  Peck  Driggs  in  the  firm  of  Sawyer  and 
Driggs,  continuing  his  private  practice  after 
the  death  of  his  partner  until  his  own  death. 
He  served  as  corporation  counsel  of  New 
Rochelle  from  1903  to  1908.  He  was  a  ves- 
tryman of  Christ  Church  in  Pelham  Manor, 
N.  Y.  In  1906  he  was  president  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Republican  Club. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  serving  as  its  pres- 
ident from  1910  to  1914,  and  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Wars,  and  the  University  Club 
of  New  York.  He  founded  and  for  several 
years  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Club  of  New  York.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Advisory  Board 
and  also  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  Alumni  Association  of  Phillips 
Academy. 

He  died  November  12,  1922,  in  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  New  York  City,  following  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  which  he  had  suffered  the 
day  before;  and  was  buried  in  the  Pine  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Dover,  N.  H.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Susan  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  Joshua  Gilman  and  Susan  Eliza- 
beth Bigelow  Hall,  whom  he  married  on  Nov- 
ember 12,  1890;  two  children;  Jonathan,  of 
the  class  of  1909,  and  Elizabeth  Bigelow;  a 
grandson,  Jonathan  3rd;  three  brothers: 
Charles  Francis,  1887,  James  Cowan  Sawyer, 
1890,  Edward  Sawyer,  1893,  and  by  a  sister, 
Elizabeth  Coffin  Sawyer;  also  three  nephews: 
George  Ffrost  Sawyer,  1920,  Charles  Henry 
Sawyer,  1924,  and  Severance  Sawyer,  1925. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Franklin  Sawyer  Bradley, 
1898,  and  of  Jonathan  Sawyer  Bradley,  1904. 
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Alfred  Eugene  Nolen,  1845-1922 

In  the  early  spring  of  1906  an  American  trav- 
eller was  making  a  leisurely  journey  up  the  River 
Nile  and  recalling  with  marked  satisfaction  all 
that  his  studies  at  New  Haven  and  at  Andover 
had  furnished  for  his  mind  to  dwell  upon. 

His  whole  life  after  leaving  college  had  been 
that  of  a  scholar  and  educator,  the  ancient  class- 
ics appealing  most  strongly  to  him. 

This  particular  choice  of  a  life  work  had  been 
largely  borne  in  upon  Alfred  Eugene  Nolen  by 
the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Vergil  as  set  foith  by 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Phillips  Academy  he  repaid  by  unceasing  de- 
votion to  her  interests  in  his  latei  years. 

After  retiring  permanently  from  teaching,  he 
employed  his  abundant  leisure  in  Fitchburg,  as 
.a  trustee  of  the  public  library  and  as  a  member 
of  the  house  committee  of  a  social  club. 

He  prepared  a  printed  record  of  his  classmates 
in  the  Phillips  class  of  1863  and  with  enthusiasm 
arranged  reunions  of  the  surviving  members  in 
1913  and  in  1918. 

With  zeal  and  success  he  labored  as  the  agent 
of  his  class  in  securing  gifts  for  the  Endowment 
movement  and  in  the  annual  campaigns  for  the 
Alumni  Fund. 

The  school  should  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance (he  life  and  labors  of  this,  her  faithful  son. 


Obituaries 

1845  —  Garrett  DuBois,  son  of  Charles  Louis 
and  Catherine  Hasbrouck  DuBois,  was  born  in 
Wiccopee,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  1828.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  farmer  and  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
March  27,  1919. 

1853 — Addison  Van  Name,  son  of  Cornelius 
and  Theodosia  Ogden  Van  Name,  was  born  in 
Chenango,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1835,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1858  with  the  valedictory. 
He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and 
Tubingen,  became  tutor  at  Yale  and  instructor 
in  Hebrew,  and  for  forty  years  was  University 
Librarian  and  in  1905  was  made  Emeritus.  He 
had  linguistic  knowledge  of  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Arabic.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  September 
29,  1922. 

1855 — John  Marshall  Varnum,  son  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Caroline  Bradley  Varnum, 
was  born  in  Dracut,  October  24,  1836,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1860.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
auditing  New  York  Custom  House  accounts 


from  1862  to  1865.  He  then  joined  the  River- 
side Press  and  later  dealt  in  investment  bonds 
on  State  Street,  Boston.  In  1907  he  published 
"The  Varnums  of  Dracutt",  a  genealogy  of  his 
family.  Mr  Varnum  died  in  Boston,  November 
25,  1922. 

1857 — James  Farrar  Stone,  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Abigail  Kimball  Stone,  was  born  in  Warsac, 
India,  November  6,  1839  and  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams in  1861,  and  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College  in  1866.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  died  August  15,  1922. 
A  memorial  service  for  him  was  held  in  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  of  Philadelphia  on 
October  22. 

1859 —  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  son  of  William 
Adee  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Parker  White- 
head, was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  30, 
1842,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1863  and 
from  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  in  1867. 
He  did  missionary  work  in  Colorado,  was  rector 
in  South  Bethlehem  and  Bishop  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Diocese.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  of  Lehigh  University  and 
was  on  the  board  of  many  other  organizations. 
Bishop  Whitehead  died  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
September  18,  1922. 

1860 —  Albert  Tilden  Sprague,  son  of  Seth 
Ford  and  Jane  Ford  Sprague,  was  born  in  Marsh- 
field,  June  18,  1843,  and  for  many  years  followed 
the  sea  as  ship-master.  He  was  selectman  and 
member  of  the  school  board  of  his  native  town, 
associate  county  commissioner  and  representa- 
tive to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  Cap- 
tain Sprague  died  in  Marshfield,  November  22, 
1922. 

1862 — Leslie  Lewis,  son  of  Corydon  Spencer 
and  Catherine  Bogardus  Lewis,  was  born  in 
Decatur,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1838,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1866.  For  over  fifty  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  Chicago, 
111.,  as  principal  and  superintendent.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers 
Association.  Mr.  Lewis  died  in  Chicago,  Oct- 
ober 3,  1922. 

1863— Alfred  Eu  gene  Nolen,  son  of  George 
Bolter  and  Olive  Crossman  Nolen,  was  born  in 
Leicester,  December  25,  1845,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1867.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
was  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Fitch- 
burg high  school  and  for  twelve  years  has  been 
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a  trustee  of  the  Wallace  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Nolen  was  a  strong  lover  of  Phillips  Acedemy 
and  an  enthusiastic  class  agent  for  the  Alumni 
Fund.   He  died  in  Fitchburg,  November  4,  1922. 

1864 — Thomas  How  Ridgate,  son  of  Benja- 
min Cornick  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  King  Rid- 
gate, was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
9,  1846.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  1865  and  rose  to  be  master's  mate.  He  was 
instructor  in  gunnery  on  the  "Frigate  Sabine" 
and  was  discharged  in  1867.  He  was  in  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  for  four  years  and  in  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  Washington,  December  3,  1922. 

1866 — William  Davis  Granger,  son  of  James 
Nathaniel  and  Anna  Brown  Davis  Granger,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  December  22,  1847, 
and  entered  Brown  with  the  class  of  1870,  but 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1869.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  in  1879.  He  was  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane and  for  most  of  his  life  was  a  physician  in 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Granger  wrote  "How  to 
Care  for  the  Insane"  published  by  Putnam's  in 
1886.  He  died  at  Squirrel  Island,  Me.,  July  30, 
1922.  He  also  attended  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  for  several  years. 

1866 —  Noah  Haynes  Swayne,  son  of  Noah 
Haynes  and  Sarah  Ann  Wager  Swayne,  was 
born  in  Columbus,  O.,  November  30,  1847,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1870.  He  attended  the 
Georgetown  Law  School  and  became  a  lawyer 
in  Toledo,  O.,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture in  1882-83,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration,  president  of  the  Toledo  City  Li- 
brary, vice-president  of  the  Second  National 
Bank.  Mr  Swayne  died  at  the  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  Quebec,  Canada,  October  21,  1922. 

1867 —  Stephen  Henry  Robinson,  son  of  Ste- 
phen Henry  and  Martha  Lyon  Robinson,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  16,  1845,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1872, 
and  graduated  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
1874.  His  pastorates  were  in  Georgia,  Mass- 
achusetts and  New  Hampshire.  He  died  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  October  6,  1922. 

1872 — David  Homer  Brewer,  son  of  Daniel 
Chauncey  and  Mary  Ada  Turpin  Brewer,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  December  8,  1854,  and  was 
pastor's  assistant  at  the  Park  St.  Church  in  Bos- 
ton from  1883  to  1886,  and  was  pastor  at  May- 
nard  for  four  years.  From  1890  till  his  death  he 
was  a  dealer  in  real  estate  and  insurance.  He 
died  in  Brookline,  October  2,  1922. 


1872 — Robert  Johnston  Cook,  son  of  John 
and  Matilda  Cook,  was  born  in  Cookstown,  Pa., 
March  21,  1849,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1876.  He  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  captain  of  the  crew  during  the  four  years  of 
his  course  and  after  his  graduation  he  remained 
the  rowing  coach  with  remarkable  success.  He 
practiced  law  and  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  He  travelled  extensively 
and  died  December  3,  1922. 

1872 —  James  Henry  Flint,  son  of  James  and 
Almira  Batchelder  Flint,  was  born  in  Middleton, 
June  25,  1852,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1876  and  from  the  Boston  Law  School  in  1881. 
He  served  on  the  Weymouth  school  board  and  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  was  Judge  of 
Probate  of  Norfolk  County.  He  died  in  Wey- 
mouth, October  12,  1922. 

1873 —  George  Lodowick  McAlpin,  son  of  Da- 
vid Hunter  and  Frances  Adelaide  Rose  McAlpin, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  4,  1856, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1879.  He  engaged 
in  the  leather  business  and  later  joined  D.  H.  Mc- 
Alpin &  Co.,  tobacco  manufacturers.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  his  brother,  Col.  Edwin  A.  Mc- 
Alpin (P.  A.  1865),  71st  Regt.  New  York  State 
Militia.   He  died  November  27,  1922. 

1873 —  Flavel  Shurtleff  Thomas,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Abby  Shurtleff  Thomas,  was  born  in  Hanson, 
September  7,  1852,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1874  and  many  other  de- 
grees from  different  institutions.  He  has  been 
public  physician  in  Hanson,  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Maquan  Sanitarium  since  1894.  Dr. 
Thomas  has  written  extensively  and  has  pub- 
lished "A  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees" 
and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. He  served  with  unsparing  devotion  dur 
ing  the  Great  War  in  various  positions  of  med- 
ical work  in  the  state.  Dr.  Thomas  died  in  Han- 
son, November  26,  1922. 

1874 —  Daniel  Henry  Felch,  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bennett  Felch, 
was  born  in  Groton,  September  19,  1856,  and 
after  a  term  at  Andover,  graduated  at  Ex- 
eter in  1874.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in 
1878,  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  one 
year,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  in  1880.  He  was  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, teacher,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  a  lawyer  in  Cheney,  Wash.  He  was  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  in  the  compilation  of  the 
12th  and  13th  Census.  He  died  in  Addy,  Wash., 
March  6,  1920. 
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1877 — Fred  Henry  Amsden,  son  of  Washing- 
ton Ham  and  Chloe  Ann  Gates  Amsden,  was 
born  in  Athol,  June  8,  1857,  and  was  a  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Shelburne  Falls.  He  died  in  Mon- 
tague, August  1,  1922. 

1883 — Lucian  Thorp  Chapman,  son  of  George 
Devreaux  and  Lucia  Ives  Thorp  Chapman,  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  September  21,  1863, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1886. 
He  was  engaged  in  railroading,  journalism,  was 
president  and  editor  of  the  Oriental  Review, 
was  versed  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  history,  and 
contributed  many  articles  on  subjects  dealing 
with  China  and  Japan.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  December  4,  1922. 

1885- — Herbert  Clark  Emerson,  son  of  Moses 
Reed  and  Helen  Richards  Emerson,  was  born  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  December  19,  1865,  and  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  in  1889  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1893.  He  was  Health 
Physician  of  Springfield,  Associate  Medical  Ex- 
aminer, State  Inspector  of  Health  for  District 
14,  and  Director  of  the  Emerson  Laboratory, 
"Analytical  and  Industrial  Chemists"  at  Spring- 
field. He  had  no  private  practice.  Dr.  Emerson 
died  in  Springfield,  December  6,  1922. 

1885- — William  Davis  Sawyer,  son  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Susan  Ellen  Cowan  Sawyer,  was  born 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  November  22,  1866,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1889.  His  life  at  Phillips  was 
full  of  conspicuous  leadership  and  his  love  for  the 
school  never  lessened.  Three  brothers  followed 
him,  Charles,  1887,  James,  1890,  and  Edward, 
1893.  His  son,  Jonathan,  was  in  the  class  of  1909. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  Brigadier  General  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  John  B.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  practiced  law  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  its  Corporation  Counsel,  and  died  in  New 
York  City,  November  12,  1922. 

1885 — Elmer  Ellsworth  Shattuck,  son  of  Hen- 
ry Davenport  and  Mindwell  Green  Lawrence 
Shattuck,  was  born  in  Pepperell,  November  30, 
1861.  He  was  reformatory  officer  at  Concord 
Junction,  superintendent  of  the  prison  camp 
and  hospital  at  West  Rutland,  and  for  four  years 
had  been  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown.  Mr.  Shattuck  died  in 
Boston,  October  29,  1922. 

1887- — Harry  Goodyear  Day,  son  of  Henry 
Pardee  and  Fannie  Gilbert  Day,  was  born  in 
Seymour,  Conn.,  March  13,  1870.  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1890,  and  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1893.   He  practiced  law  in  New  Haven 


as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Watrous  &  Day. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Yale  National  Bank,  of 
the  New  Haven  Trust  Company,  vice-president 
of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Association,  a  former 
member  of  the  Yale  Corporation.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  October  16,  1922. 

1888 — Grahame  Dove  Johnson,  son  of  Francis 
Howe  (P.  A.  1852)  and  Mary  Alexandria  Dove 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Leamington,  England, 
October  8,  1870,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard class  of  1892  and  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1896.  He  later 
studied  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  but  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  practice  and  he  bought 
a  home  in  Andover.  Dr.  Johnson  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, November  9, 1922. 

1894 — Dwight  Gordon  Smith,  son  of  Irwin 
Zebina  and  Isabel  Pallen  Smith,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  26,  1873,  and  graduated 
from  Williams  in  1896.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  died  there,  July  31. 
1917. 

1896 —  George  Sterling  McCartin,  son  of  John 
and  Julia  Sterling  McCartin,  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1878,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900,  and  from  the  New  York  Law 
School  in  1902.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
city,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Roswell  P.  Fowler 
Memorial  Library,  and  was  in  high  standing  at 
the  bar  of  Northern  New  York.  He  died  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  19,  1922. 

1897 —  Robert  McDowell  Shoemaker,  son  of 
Robert  and  Jennie  Weightman  Patten  Shoe- 
maker, was  born  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  May  3,  1878, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1900. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  February  20,  1922. 

1922 — Charles  Kittredge  Dunn,  son  of  Charles 
(P.  A.  1893)  and  Mabel  Lee  Kittredge  Dunn, 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  June  10,  1901,  and  died 
in  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  November  9,  1922. 


Personals 

1868 — Dr.  OctaviusT.  Howe  has  written  "Ar- 
gonauts of  '49"  which  the  Harvard  University 
Press  publishes. 

1871— Ex-President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of 
Western  Reserve  is  president  of  the  united  chap- 
ters of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

1874 — Charles  Moore  is  still  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Fine  Arts  Commission. 
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1881 — Lew  Yu-Lin,  known  in  his  school  days 
as  Yuk  Lin  Liu,  has  been  made  Commissioner 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms of  the  Chinese  Government.  He  has  had 
an  honorable  career,  having  been  Consul-general 
in  New  York,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
having  received  from  Cambridge  University  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  having  held  many  impor- 
tant posts  in  his  native  land. 

1888 — Henry  R.  Rathbone  was  elected  con- 
gressman at  large  for  Illinois  on  the  Republican 
ticket  at  the  November  election. 

1890 — Charles  E.  Beeson  is  vice-president  of 
the  Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 

1893 — John  Mason  Boutwell  and  Miss  Ruth 
Crellin  were  married  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1922. 

1893 —  Abraham  R.  Brubacher  is  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Phi  Beta  Kappa  associa- 
tion. 

1894 —  Professor  Hiram  Bingham  has  been 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
He  has  also  written  "Inca  Land"  issued  by 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

1894 — Pierre  R.  Porter  is  special  lecturer  on 
evidence  and  taxation  in  the  Kansas  City  School 
of  Commerce. 

1896 — Major  Marlborough  Churchill  is  Assis- 
tant Chief  of  Staff  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

1896 — Albert  B.  Franklin,  Jr.,  is  president  of 
E.  S.  Chase  &  Co.,  dealers  in  bonds,  Springfield. 

1896 — Rev.  Frederick  H.  Steenstra  is  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Houlton, 
Me. 

1900 —  Emerson  W.  Baker,  of  Fitchburg,  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict at  the  state  election. 

1901 —  Ethan  W.  Judd  is  connected  with  the 
law  firm  of  Slee,  O'Brian  &  Hellings,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1902 —  Frederick  S.  Bale  is  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

1903 —  John  J.  Donovan,  author  of  "School 
Architecture"  is  associated  with  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Hart  and  L.  H.  Peterson  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in 
the  preparation  of  building  surveys  and  school 
planning. 

1904—  — John  G.  Fletcher  has  written  "Pre- 
ludes and  Symphonies"  which  is  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin. 


1905 —  A  report  of  state  regulation  of  Motor 
Vehicle  common  carriers  has  been  issued  by  the 
New  York  committee  of  which  Harry  Meixell 
is  secretary. 

1906 —  Mervyn  M.  Manning  is  at  Castleton, 
N.  Y.,  as  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Hudson  River  connecting  railroad  bridge  now 
being  built  over  the  river  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co. 

1908 — Alexander  Blum  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kuhn  were  married  in  New  York  City,  October 
19,  1922. 

1908 — George  K.  Donald  is  United  States 
Consul  at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

1908 — Vincent  B.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly. 

1908 — Thatcher  T.  Parks  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tite,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

1908 — Washington  Piatt  is  connected  with 
the  Merrell  Soule  Sales  Corporation  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

1908 —  Donald  Nichols  Tweedy  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tufts  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
June  19,  1922. 

1909 —  Robert  L.  Brooks  is  with  the  Sloan 
Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1910 —  Ernest  Bartholow  Dustan  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Parvin  were  married  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
June  17,  1922. 

1910 —  Kenneth  Lathrop  Moore  and  Miss 
Helen  Alcott  Young  were  married  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  October  4.  1922. 

1911 —  Stanley  Morrison  and  Miss  Carroll 
Cambron  were  married  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
September  28,  1922. 

1911 —  Norman  Lewis  Torrey  and  Miss  Anna 
B.  Greene  were  married  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Aug- 
ust 30,  1922. 

1912 —  George  Henry  Nettleton  and  Miss 
Mary  Glover  were  married  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
December  9,  1922. 

1913 —  W.  Laurence  Dickey  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  publication  of  The  Kansas 
City  Journal  and  The  Kansas  City  Post. 

1914 —  Middleton  DeCamp  is  with  the  ad- 
vertising firm  of  The  Prather  Allen  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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1914 — John  Middleton  Erving  and  Miss  Ruth 
Barbara  Milton  were  married  in  Methuen,  Oct- 
ober 16,  1922. 

1914 —  Fred  Bates  Lund,  Jr  and  Miss  Ruth 
Requa  Marden  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
August  21,  1922. 

1915-  — Gregory  Jamieson  Comstock  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Livingston  Singellton  were  married 
in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  October  2,  1922. 

1915 — Fredeiick  Goodiich  Crane,  Jr.  and  Miss 
TLekla  Adam  Wilkes  were  married  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  September  30,  1922. 

1915 — James  Dwight  Francis  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine Edwina  Gibbs  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  December  4,  1922. 

1915 — John  William  Gault  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hunter  were  married  in  Norristown,  Pa., 
October  21,  1922. 

1915 — Robert  Pumpelly  Newton  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wray  Boyle  were  married  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  September  7,  1922. 


1915 — Frederic  Boley  Schell,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Alice  Goodridge  Horrax  were  married  in  Cole- 
brook,  Conn.,  September  2,  1922. 

1915- — Halvor  Richardson  Seward  and  Miss 
Lisbeth  MacPherson  were  married  in  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  September  2,  1922. 

1917 — Randolph  Thayer  Burnham  and  Miss 
Frances  Reed  Hills  Tefft  were  married  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  October  4,  1922. 

1917 — Aubrey  Harold  Russell  and  Miss  Elva 
Claire  Doten  were  married  in  Oak  Bay,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  September  20,  1922. 

1917 —  Donald  Winnifred  Smith  and  Miss 
Freda  Helen  Ladd  were  married  in  Barre,  Vt., 
September  12,  1922. 

1918 —  James  Alexander  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Consuelo  Garwood  were  married  in  Fall  River, 
October  14,  1922. 

1919 —  James  E.  Serven  is  secretary  of  the 
Serven  Lumber  and  Coal  Company,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  ought  to  have  a  banner  Com- 
mencement at  Andover  this  coming 
June.  Our  alumni  will  probably  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  inspecting 
the  school  and  learning  what  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  development  have  been 
doing.  The  Memorial  Tower  will  be 
ready  for  dedication,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  chimes  may  be  installed. 
The  Main  Building  will  be  so  far  along 
towards  completion  that  graduates  can 
get  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  way 
in  which  their  money,  contributed  to  the 
Building  and  Endowment  Fund,  has 
been  spent.  On  Brothers'  Field  they  can 
watch  the  Case  Memorial  Building  rising 
near  the  Gymnasium,  and  can  stroll,  if 
they  like,  across  the  recently  extended 
playing  fields  to  the  broad  expanse  lately 
acquired  beyond  to  the  east  and  south. 
There  is  much  to  see  on  Andover  Hill  to- 
day, and  we  expect  that  our  visitors  will 
view  it  all  with  some  satisfaction  over 
the  part  which  they  have  played  in  the 
improvement.  We  hope  to  welcome 
back  more  friends  than  have  ever  ap- 
peared here  before  on  any  one  occasion. 


A  recent  article  in  The  New  Republic 
on  The  Menace  of  the  Alumni,  and  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  (who  has 
succeeded  in  making  iconoclasm  profit- 
able), express  the  conviction  that  our 
educational  institutions  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  interference  of  their 
graduates.  We  imagine  that  these  broad 
charges  against  alumni  bodies  are  made 
largely  to  create  a  sensation.  Most 
endowed  schools  and  colleges  are  natur- 
ally controlled  by  representatives  of  their 
alumni.  At  Phillips  Academy,  the  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  (in- 
cluding the  Principal),  all  but  one  of 
whom  are  former  students.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  these  men  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  school.  As  for  the 
great  body  of  graduates,  they  have  made 
and  are  making  no  attempt  to  alter  its 
traditions  or  its  policy,  being  quite 
content  to  support  it  by  their  generosity 
and  willing  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Trustees.  The  influence  of  our 
alumni,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  never  been 
exerted  to  meddle  in  political,  theological, 
or  economic  matters  connected  with  the 
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school.  They  are  invariably  ready  to 
lend  their  counsel  when  it  is  required. 
They  have  given  their  help  in  financial 
ways,  especially  through  the  wise  method 
of  unrestricted  benefactions.  But  al- 
ways they  have  indicated  their  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  lofty  purpose 
with  which  these  funds  have  been  ad- 
ministered. A  school  like  Andover  is 
constantly  deriving  fresh  strength  from 
its  alumni,  and,  indeed,  could  not  have 
developed  in  any  large  degree  without 
their  aid.  Those  who  have  attended  our 
alumni  gatherings  and  have  caught  their 
spirit  know  how  little  we  have  to  dread 
any  dictation  from  such  men. 


There  are,  however,  in  every  alumni 
body  a  few  well-meaning  persons — 
fortunately  not  either  very  numerous  or 
very  influential, — who  are  inclined  to 
judge  the  school  by  its  success  or  failure 
in  athletics.  These  are  the  men  who 
once  in  a  while  write  back  to  inquire, 
"What's  the  matter  with  Phillips?", 
especially  when  they  happen  to  have 
read  of  a  defeat.  No  really  virile 
youngster  or  veteran  likes  to  be  beaten, 
and  it  is, — to  be  candid, — true  that  our 
teams  do  not  always  win.  But  there  is  no 
reason  yet  for  the  cry  that  we  are  in  the 
athletic  doldrums,  or  that  the  Hill  has  be- 
come the  haunt  of  weaklings.  Records 
will  show  that  we  are  having  our  share  of 
victories  and  celebrations,  even  as  com- 
pared with  the  days  when,  we  are  told, 
giants  filled  the  dormitories.  But  we 
wish  here  to  protest  against  the  familiar 
assumption  that  the  principal  criterion 
by  which  to  estimate  the  merit  of  a  school 
is  prowess  in  games.  That  test  is  but 
one  of  many.  It  is  not  unimportant  to 
ascertain  what  scholarship  standing  our 
graduates  maintain  in  college,  what 
positions  they  occupy  in  later  life, 
what  kind  of  citizens  they  grow  to  be! 


The  policy  at  Andover  has  been  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
intellectual  attainment  and  character; 
skill  in  sport  has  been  neither  a  recom- 
mendation nor  a  cause  for  disbarment. 
If  an  accepted  applicant  can  play  games 
well,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  for 
us.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are  glad 
that  Andover, — to  borrow  the  phrase- 
ology of  President  Meiklejohn, — is  a 
school  where  students  play  football,  not 
where  football  players  attend  school  in 
order  to  play.  The  desirable  quality 
which  we  wish  to  inculcate  is  manhood, 
comprehending  a  union  of  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  qualities.  Let  the  few 
who  have  criticisms  to  make  come  back 
and  investigate  the  school,  and  test  its 
spirit.  We  are  sure  that  most  of  the 
undergraduates  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing, either  in  athletics  or  in  the  finer 
attributes  of  mind  and  soul. 


We  have  of  late  heard  some  interesting 
discussion  on  the  cost  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  stimulated,  no  doubt, 
by  a  report  from  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  For  the 
kind  of  education  which  produces  re- 
sults, no  expenditure  is  really  too  great. 
The  real  question  is  whether,  with  our 
vast  facilities  for  training  children,  we 
are  actually  securing  such  results.  It  is 
certainly  disillusioning  to  learn,  on  the 
high  authority  of  Professor  Robert  M. 
Yerkes,  that  in  New  England,  31%  of 
the  population  is  illiterate,  and  that 
more  than  16%  of  the  native-born  popu- 
lation in  our  own  section  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Three  men  out  of  every  ten 
examined  for  our  National  Army  were, 
we  are  informed,  unable  to  read  news- 
papers or  to  write  letters.  With  these 
facts  confronting  us,  have  we  any  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  achievement  in  educa- 
tion?   Beautiful  school  buildings,  with 
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well-furnished,  scientifically  ventilated 
classrooms,  are  adorning  our  New  Eng- 
land villages;  yet  every  third  man  of 
voting  age  cannot  read  the  speeches  of  the 
candidates  for  whom  he  casts  a  ballot. 
Any  expense  would  be  justified  to  remedy 
this  condition.  What  Dr.  Pritchett 
obviously  means  is  that  we  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  matters  that  do  not 
really  count.  What  we  need,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts,  is  a  younger 
generation  grounded  firmly  in  funda- 
mental things, — the  traditional  "three 
R's."  Our  country,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
is  a  democracy,  resting  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  majority;  and  under  no 
form  of  government  is  education  more 
essential  if  civilization  is  to  advance. 
Dr.  Pritchett  does  well  to  remind  us  that 
we  may  be  spending  too  much  for  the 
kind  of  thing  we  get. 


College  committees  on  admission  have 
recently  added  a  new  horror  to  educa- 
tion by  sending  out  questionnaires  re- 
garding the  character  and  capability  of 
candidates.  We  are  asked  to  indicate 
whether  the  victim  is  "decidedly, 
markedly,  or  doubtfully  above  the 
average"  in,  let  us  say,  "school  spirit." 
Who  is  there  among  us  to  determine  ac- 
curately such  a  delicate  point?  Shall  we 
measure  his  lung-power  as  revealed  in 
the  cheering  at  an  Andover-Exeter  con- 
test? On  what  basis  shall  we  compute 
that  mysterious  quality  called  "loy- 
alty?" By  what  scale  shall  we  mark 
"ambition,"  "intellectual  interest," 
"qualities  of  leadership,"  "reliability?" 
A  weak  lung  or  defective  eyesight  we 
can  diagnose, — or  our  physicians  can  do 
it  for  us;  we  can  even  make  an  attempt 
at  recognizing  indolence  and  stupidity; 
but  these  other  qualities  cannot  be 
tested  by  a  stethoscope  or  analyzed  in  a 
chemical  reaction.  Are  we  not  all  miser- 


able sinners?  We  do  our  best  to  guide 
these  college  committees,  but  on  moral 
qualities  we  display  a  wise  tolerance. 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged !' ' 


Those  habitual  pessimists  who  like  to 
growl  about  the  weather  have  had 
plenty  of  food  for  talk  since  last  Novem- 
ber. The  snow  came  early  and  stayed 
late,  piling  in  such  Alpine  drifts  as  have 
never  been  seen  here  within  man's 
memory  and  blocking  traffic  for  days  at 
a  time.  Some  of  the  photographs  re- 
produced in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
taken  by  Mr.  Louis  Huntress  and  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Chase  of  Andover,  give  an 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  grounds  in 
deep  Fet  ruary.  The  Academy  has  been 
lucky  to  pass  through  these  trying 
months  comparatively  unscathed.  The 
heating  plant  has  never  failed  to  do  its 
pleasing  duty;  and,  although  there  were 
many  cases  of  minor  ailments,  the  boys 
have  had  few  serious  illnesses.  The  popu- 
larity of  skiing  as  a  pastime  spread 
rapidly,  and  there  are  many  who  are 
ready  to  encourage  the  formation  of  an 
Outing  Club,  and  the  construction  of  a 
ski  jump  somewhere  on  the  neighboring 
hills.  When  such  winters  are  available, 
— or  unavoidable, — it  is  well  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
place  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  Main 
Building  a  tablet  containing  a  complete 
list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Building  and 
Endowment  Fund.  The  names  of  the 
various  donors  have  already  been  printed 
in  the  Phillips  Bulletin,  and  proper 
acknowledgment  has  been  sent  for  all 
payments  on  pledges.  If,  however, 
there  is  among  the  graduates  any  sub- 
scriber whose  name  has  not  been  pub- 
lished or  who  has  not  received  formal 
recognition,  it  is  requested  that  he  no- 
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tify  the  Alumni  Secretary  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  checked  up.  It  is  still 
not  too  late  for  any  one  who  so  wishes  to 
send  in  a  contribution  and  have  his 
name  thus  added  to  the  long  list  of 
nearly  twenty  seven  hundred  benefac- 
tors. The  tablet  will  be  prepared  this 
summer  and  will  be  ready  for  inspection 
at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  autumn. 


Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  Bulletin 
peace  has  reigned  among  its  Editors; 
they  have  shared  together  the  encomia 
showered  on  them  by  alumni  avid  for 
news  of  Phillips  and  eager  to  learn  of 
some  new  need.  At  times  in  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  a  faint  blush  has  been  brought 
to  cheeks  hardened  to  both  reproach 
and  flattery  by  some  letter  which  eos  ad 
coelum  laudibus  extulit.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  have  managed  to  absorb 
all  the  praise  without  difficulty.  Now, 
however,  the  apple  of  discord  has  been 
thrown  into  their  midst  by  another 
letter  of  praise.  Here  is  the  opening 
paragraph:  "I  have  just  finished  the 
last  word  in  the  Bulletin,  and  knowing 
you,  best  of  all  the  editors,  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  much  the  Alumni  do  ap- 
preciate your  efforts."  Alas,  that  com- 
ma after  you!  What  dissension  it  sows 
in  the  board!  The  recipient  of  the 
letter,  never  unaware  of  his  facile  pen 
and  high  merit,  is  pleased  and  insists 


that  the  comma  but  expresses  a  fact  and 
the  feeling  of  the  writer.  His  fellow 
members,  piqued  by  the  implied  dis- 
crimination, assert  that  it  is  but  a  slip  of 
the  Hammond,  or — most  improbably — 
faulty  punctuation,  learned  at  college. 
Therefore  the  quarrel  rages.  The  Ed- 
itors would  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  no  more  letters  of  commendation  be 
sent;  they  pant  for  them  as  doth  the 
hart  for  pleasing  waters;  but  they  ven- 
ture most  humbly  to  suggest  that  letters 
be  circumspect  in  their  use  of  commas, 
that  no  serpent  be  again  loosed  into  the 
Editorial  Eden. 


The  unexpected  death  of  Frederick 
Goodrich  Crane  '84,  means  the  loss  by 
Phillips  Academy  of  a  valued  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  generous 
benefactor.  On  his  visits  to  Andover, 
Mr.  Crane  made  many  friends  among 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
was  loved  by  them  for  his  simplicity  of 
manner  and  unaffected  kindness  of 
heart.  He  was  a  modest,  quiet  man,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  marked  successes  in 
business,  never  sought  the  limelight; 
but  he  did  a  world  of  good,  and  he  leaves 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  delightful 
personality.  It  is  hoped  that  a  room  in 
the  new  Main  Building  will  be  dedicated 
as  his  memorial. 
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FREDERICK  GOODRICH  CRANE,  '84 


Frederick  Goodrich  Crane,  '84,  a  Trustee 
of  Phillips  Academy,  died  on  March  15,  at  his 
home  in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  hours.  He  was  born, 
June  21,  1866,  in  Dalton,  the  son  of  James 
Brewer  and  Mary  Goodrich  Crane.  After 
attending  school  at  South  Williamstown,  he 
came  to  Phillips  Academy,  where  he  spent 
two  years.  After  leaving  Andover,  he  en- 
tered business  in  Dalton,  eventually  becoming 
President  of  Crane  and  Company.  He  was 
married,  June  23,  1894,  to  Miss  Rose  Paddock, 
who,  with  two  children, —  Frederick  G.  Crane, 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Rosemary  Crane, —  survives 
him. 

Mr.  Crane  had  many  interests.  He  was  a 
Director  of  the  Eastern  States  League.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  a  member  of  various  clubs. 
He  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy 
in  1912. 

Perhaps  the  best  estimate  of  Mr.  Crane's 
lovable  and  admirable  character  is  to  be 
found  in  an  article  published  in  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  by  one  who  knew  him  well. 
From  this  a  few  paragraphs  may  well  be 
quoted : 

"Dalton  had  learned  to  lean  on  Mr.  Crane. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  of 
broad,  democratic  spirit.  In  everything  he 
did  he  showed  indication  of  the  trained  mind 
and  of  the  hands  that  were  always  sure  of 
themselves.  He  was  undemonstrative,  un- 
pretentious, self-effacing,  quiet,  a  man  to 
whose  nature  self-assertion  was  foreign,  but 
he  had  the  will  and  the  spirit  to  undertake 
big  things  and  he  did  undertake  them  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  so 
long  played  an  important,  if  personally  modest 
part.  His  philanthropies  were  many — -his 
deeds  of  kindness  too  numerous  to  be  enu- 
merated now.  He  laid  large  store  by  the 
simple  virtues  of  integrity,  square  dealing, 
honest  living,  high-minded  devotion  to  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  splendid  pathological  labo- 
ratory at  the  House  of  Mercy  in  this  city  was 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  as  a  memorial 
to  a  well-beloved  son. 

"In  Flintstone  Farm,  which  was  the  con- 
suming fancy  of  Mr.  Crane's  life,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres.  The  fate  of  this  enter- 
prise of  his  is  problematical.  He  lavished 
money  upon  it  without  stint  and  worked  out 


innumerable  ideas  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. He  made  the  products  of  the  farm 
well  known  over  a  large  territory  and  every 
one  of  them  spelled  excellence.  The  cattle 
he  raised  were  pure-blood  Shorthorns — the 
horses  of  the  Belgian  draft  variety.  In  these 
he  took  great  pride.  Fruits  of  many  kinds, 
particularly  apples,  were  grown  on  a  large 
scale  and  successfully.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  county  tour  of  the  Grangers  they 
invariably  stopped  at  Flintstone  Farm  for 
lunch,  and  meetings  of  large  and  inspiring 
value  to  agricultural  interests  have  been  held 
there  from  time  to  time. 

"While  the  farm  was  to  Mr.  Crane  a  fad,  it 
had  large  practical  value,  for  it  served  as  a 
stimulant  to  agriculture  and  pointed  to  many 
a  better  method.  Mr.  Crane  was  very  hospit- 
able. Visitors  to  his  home  or  to  his  farm  were 
always  welcome.  He  enjoyed  showing  people 
about  and  indicating  to  them  the  different 
processes  he  followed  in  what  he  did.  The 
acquisition  of  the  different  properties  was  the 
work  of  many  years.  Everything  grown  was 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  Take  soy  beans  for 
example.  Acres  were  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. Vegetables,  flowers,  they  were  every- 
where over  this  fertile  land  in  summer  days. 
The  bugaboo  of  the  short  New  England  sum- 
mer had  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Crane.  He  planted 
as  if  the  growing  days  were  to  extend  with- 
out deterring  interruption  until  the  fruitful 
harvest.  He  had  faith  in  rain  and  sun  and  soil. 
Flintstone  Farm  has  come  to  be  a  synonym 
for  quality  in  the  Berkshire  country. 

"Mr.  Crane's  interest  in  Dalton  town 
affairs  took  many  practical  ways,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  the  waterworks,  with  the 
development  of  which  he  had  much  to  do. 
He  served  as  water  commissioner  for  many 
years.  He  was  not  dictatorial  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  He  lived  his  own  life  in  his  own 
way  and  was  content  to  let  other  men  do  the 
same.  Though  he  was  not  as  prominent  in  the 
public  eye  as  his  two  famous  cousins,  W. 
Murray  Crane  and  Zenas  Crane,  yet  his 
power  was  many  times  exercised  and,  like 
theirs,  always  for  good.  He  had  confidence 
in  himself,  he  had  confidence  in  his  town,  he 
had  confidence  in  his  country,  and  in  mankind, 
and  his  sound  judgment,  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  sought  it,  was  invaluable. 
His  life  was  one  of  high-mindedness  and  use- 
fulness, of  meticulous  regard  for  both  the 
amenities  and  the  proprieties  of  life." 


HOW  TO  GET  REAL  TEACHERS 

By  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


Nothing  in  our  entire  educational  field  can 
supplant  in  importance  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  individual  teacher.  And  in 
no  respect  has  there  been  so  marked  a 
deterioration  in  recent  years.  The  fact  has 
been  so  often  and  so  strongly  commented  upon 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  problem  at  close 
range  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  here.  One 
has  only  to  compare  the  average  product  of 
our  normal  schools  of  to-day  with  that  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  note  the  significant 
loss  in  intellectual  ability,  cultural  back- 
ground, and  idealism. 

The  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  teacher  of 
the  old-time  "little  red  schoolhouse"  was 
built  on  a  different  pattern  from  the  gum- 
chewing,  jazz-loving  young  girl,  scarcely  out 
of  her  teens,  that  is  so  conspicuous  a  part  of 
the  normal-school  product  to-day.  Men  have 
largely  disappeared  from  these  training- 
schools;  and  the  quality  of  the  young  women  is 
far  below  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Nor  does  the  profession  make  the  wide-spread 
appeal  that  characterized  it  in  times  past. 

The  natural  inference  drawn  from  this  sit- 
uation, so  generally  admitted,  is  that  teachers 
are  underpaid.  i\nd  the  commonest  remedy 
proposed  is  a  general  increase  of  salaries. 
There  is  justice  enough  in  the  contention. 
Teachers  are  underpaid;  and  common  decency 
alone  demands  that  we  should  make  better 
provision  for  the  wants,  material  and  mental, 
of  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  training  of 
the  minds  of  our  children.  But  this  is  only  a 
part  of  the  story. 

One  thing  we  must  not  forget.  Unlike 
business  and  the  ordinary  profession  or  voca- 
tion, teaching  will  never  attract,  through  the 
monetary  rewards  it  offers,  men  and  women 
of  the  caliber  from  w7hich  real  teachers  are 
made.  The  impelling  motive  to  which  a  true 
teacher  yields  is  service.  Only  the  desire  to 
impress  one's  ideals  upon  and  exert  one's  in- 
fluence through  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
one  comes  in  intimate  contact  as  teacher  and 
guide  will  in  the  end,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  draw  to  the  profession  teachers  of  the 
true  ability  and  quality  that  the  profession 
must  have.  A  missionary  spirit,  if  you  will, 
must  underlie  it  all.  And  a  missionary  spirit 
is  little  influenced  by  material  rewards,  though 
it  justly  demands,  in  order  that  it  may  best 
attain  its  goal,  decent  compensation. 

To-day  the  teacher  does  not  find  in  the 
public  school  the  old  and  challenging  appeal 
to  service.  And  why?  Chiefly,  I  believe,  be- 
cause of  the  marked  change  in  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  curriculum.  The  demand  to- 
day is  for  the  practical  and  the  utilitarian. 


The  object  chiefly  sought  is  the  preparation 
of  boys  and  girls  for  definite  vocations — to 
earn  a  living.  In  former  days  these  objects 
were  secondary.  The  main  emphasis  was 
placed  squarely  on  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  development  of  character.  Under  this 
old  regime,  methods  and  subjects  counted  for 
comparatively  little.  The  personality  of  the 
teacher  counted  for  everything.  And  with 
this  change,  whatever  its  benefits,  has  come  a 
definite  weakening  of  the  challenge  to  high- 
minded  men  and  women  to  pledge  their  lives 
to  a  calling  from  which  much  of  the  chief  at- 
traction has  disappeared. 

Perhaps  a  definite  illustration  will  help  to 
make  my  meaning  clear:  Typewriting,  sten- 
ography, and  bookkeeping  are  to-day  com- 
monly taught  in  our  public  schools.  What 
kind  of  an  instructor  may  we  rightly  expect 
to  secure  for  this  purely  practical  work?  If 
competent  to  teach  he  should  be  an  expert: 
and  an  expert  can  doubtless  earn  far  more  by 
practising  his  profession  than  by  instructing 
others. 

What  motive,  then,  can  we  hope  will  prompt 
such  a  man  to  teach  others  to  do  the  work 
which  he  can  surely  do  as  well  as  they  and  for 
which  he  can  secure  far  higher  monetary  re- 
turns than  are  his  as  an  instructor?  If  we  are 
seeking  purely  practical  ends  for  our  pupils, 
we  shall  search  far  for  men  and  women  of  real 
ability  and  character  to  teach  those  practical 
subjects  through  the  medium  of  which  these 
ends  are  to  be  attained.  The  business  world 
will  always  outbid  us,  and  the  business  world 
will  regularly  win. 

There  must  .be  another  and  higher  motive; 
the  motive  of  service,  and  the  willingness  to 
lose  one's  life  in  the  lives  of  one's  pupils  to  find 
it  again  truly  in  the  larger  and  more  influential 
lives  of  those  same  pupils  made  possible 
through  the  sacrifice  itself.  And  this  motive 
has  increasingly  disappeared  with  the  added 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  practical  and  utili- 
tarian in  the  curricula  of  our  modern  public 
schools. 

Until  we  return  to  the  sound  theory  of  our 
fathers  that  character  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  education,  and  that  the  trained  mind, 
sustained  and  reenforced  by  moral  vigor  and 
spiritual  ideals,  insures  the  most  useful  citi- 
zenship, we  shall  fail  in  our  appeal  to  men  and 
women  of  pronounced  ability  and  worth  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  old 
standards,  once  restored,  will  offer  the  old  and 
compelling  challenge  to  devote  one's  life  and 
talents  to  a  calling  than  which  there  is  no 
nobler  for  serving  one's  country  and  one's  fel- 
low men. 
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THE  FIRST  GLEE  CLUB  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  KNOWN  AS  THE 
ABBOTT  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB  AND  ALSO  AS  THE  A.  H.  G.  C. 


By  Lewis  M.  Silver,  M.D.,  '78 


At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  year 
1877,  a  group  of  seven  boys  found  themselves 
facing  the  genial  person  of  Principal  Bancroft 
in  Poom  No.  10  of  the  old  Academy.  After 
having  their  pedigrees  taken  they  were  told 
they  were  to  live  at  Miss  Serena  T.  Abbott's 
house,  which  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Phillips  streets,  where  now  stands  the 
Archaeological  building.  (The  house  is  now 
known  as  the  Farrar  House.) 

Repairing  thither  and  being  assigned  to 
our  rooms,  we  quickly  became  "located"  and 
then  sought  out  our  landlady  to  see  her  and 
to  be  seen  of  her.  To  us  she  quickly  became 
"Mother  Abbott"  and,  as  we  found  out  later, 
her  main  functions  in  life  were  to  keep  us  out 
of  trouble  (with  one  exception  when  she  cer- 
tainly got  us  in  it),  to  make  birthday  cakes 
for  birthdays  which  came  regularly  every 
two  weeks,  and  to  read  to  us,  willy-willy, 
on  Sunday  evenings  The  Story  of  Avis  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  which  had  just 
been  published.  We  in  our  turn  "took  it  out 
on  the  dog"  by  shooting  at  the  clog  with  our 
putty  blowers  whenever  it  and  its  mistress 
(the  author)  passed  the  house;  our  aim  was 
usually  true,  for  when  we  in  unison  would  say 
"doggo-doggere-ki-yi-puptum"  the  dog  al- 
ways joined  in  the  "ki-yi." 

On  our  part  we  seven  evidently  did  not 
produce  a  very  favorable  impression  on  our 
landlady,  for  she  informed  us  that  two  "Theo- 
logs"  instead  of  the  usual  one  had  been  as- 
signed to  keep  us  in  the  "straight  and  narrow 
way."  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  P.  A.  '74  and  Am- 
herst '78,  was  the  name  of  one,  and  Oscar 
Wheeden  the  name  of  the  other.  As  Mr. 
Wheeden  was  hard  of  hearing,  most  of  our 
dealings  were  with  Mr.  Tobey.  He  was  a 
fine  type  of  man  and  quickly  became  a  favorite 
with  us.  His  (or  their)  duties  were  to  say 
grace  at  table  and  to  lead  in  "prayers"  held 
right  after  breakfast.  It  devolved  upon  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  play  the  hymns  at 
these  services,  and  the  tune  of  "Dennis" 
seemed  to  "Mother  Abbott"  to  be  played  more 
times  than  necessary.  One  day  she  said  to 
him,  "Mister  Silver,  why  do  you  play  the  tune 
Dennis  so  often  —  is  it  the  only  tune  you 
know?"  "No,  marm,"  was  the  answer,  and 
Silver  then  relapsed  into  the  old  habit. 

One  day  Mr.  Tobey  said  to  us,  "Boys,  can 
you  sing?"  and  we  with  one  accord  said  yes. 
However,  Mr.  Tobey  didn't  quite  agree  with 


us,  for  he  gave  us  all  a  "tryout."  Mr.  Tobey 
during  his  college  course  at  Amherst  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Glee  club  and  had  returned 
to  Andover  full  of  enthusiasm  for  glee  singing. 
He  asked  us  if  we  would  be  willing  to  practice 
singing  during  the  winter  and  then  if  every- 
thing was  propitious  to  give  a  concert  in 
Academy  hall  in  the  spring.  To  this  we  con- 
sented and  decided  to  call  ourselves  The 
Abbott  House  Glee  Club  or,  for  short,  the  A. 
H.  G.  C.  All  the  winter  we  practiced  faith- 
fully, sometimes  assisted  by  Mr.  Wheeden. 
At  times  we  attempted  to  practice  on  the 
"tympani"  of  the  "Fem-Sems"  but  were  al- 
ways frowned  upon  by  the  powers  that  be. 
The  year  1878  marked  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  Academy,  and  every  attempt 
was  being  made  to  make  the  celebration  a 
great  success.  After  talking  the  matter  over 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  help 
by  giving  a  concert  in  Academy  Hall  and  donat- 
ing the  proceeds  to  Doctor  Bancroft  for  the 
Centennial  Fund.  Permission  being  given  for 
this,  we  had  tickets  and  posters  printed  and 
soon  nearly  every  tree  in  town  was  decorated 
with  a  poster.  These  announced  the  fact 
that  the  A.  H.  G.  C.  would  give  a  concert  for 
the  Centennial  Fund  in  Academy  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  March  5th.  As  we  anticipated  a 
rush,  we  advertised  "Doors  open  at  7.15  — 
Concert  at  8.00." 


1878.    pfjtlltpa  &cabemj>.  1778. 


CENTENNIAL  FUND  CONCERT. 

ACADEMY  HALL, 
(EupflbaH  Eurntng.  fflarrlj  5,  1878. 

Doors  open  at  7.15.  Concert  at  8. 


ADMIT  BEARER. 


In  selling  tickets  to  Abbot  Academy  we 
stipulated  that  the  "Fem-Sems"  should  sit 
in  the  very  front  rows. 

The  fateful  evening  came  —  our  antici- 
pations were  realized,  for  the  hall  was  crowd- 
ed  with  misgivings  we  mounted  the  plat- 
form —  with  tuning  fork  in  hand,  Mr.  Tobey 
guided  us  through  "The  Ivee  in  the  ground." 
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"Aunt  Dinah's  Quilting  Party,"  "Seeing  Nellie 
home,"  and  many  other  favorite  songs  of 
those  days.  Judging  from  the  applause  we 
felt  fully  compensated  for  our  winter  of  hard 
work.  One  hundred  dollars  —  a  large  sum  at 
that  time  —  was  realized  and  given  to  Doctor 
Bancroft,  who  after  that  freely  granted  us 
permission  to  serenade  the  "Fem-Sems"  and 
the  girls  at  Bradford  Academy,  not  far  away. 

Who  were  the  members  of  this  club  and 
what  have  forty-five  years  done  for  them? 

Franklin  M.  Eaton  (Chummie)  '78 

Henry  H.  Gilman,  '78 

Stephen  M.  Gordon,  '80 

William  D.  MacQuesten,  '79 

Edward  V.  Silver\  twins  ,_8 

Lewis  M.  Silver  /  ' 

Chidsey  — 

Leader:  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  '74 
As  far  as  the  writer  knows  all  are  living 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tobey.  who  died 


at  Middleboro,  Mass.,  January  6,  1920.  A 
very  fine  obituary  notice  of  this  most  worthy 
man  and  staunch  son  of  Phillips  can  be 
found  in  The  Phillips  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIV,  No. 
3,  April,  1920,  page  46. 

Eaton,  E.  Silver,  and  L.  Silver  entered  Yale 
in  the  Class  of  '82  —  studied  medicine  and 
are  still  in  active  practice.  MacQuesten  en- 
tered Yale  —  Class  of  '82,  Scientific.  He  tells 
me  he  "went  in  with  the  Edison  people  on 
the  ground  floor"  and  is  either  a  Banker  or 
Politician,  he  doesn't  know  which.  Gilman 
is  a  bank  president  —  Gordon  is  practicing 
medicine,  while  Chidsey  —  well,  he  was  known 
to  us  only  as  Chidsey,  and  none  of  us  has  seen 
or  heard  anything  of  him  since  1878.  No 
photograph  was  ever  taken  of  the  club,  but 
the  boys  and  the  Abbott  House  can  be  seen 
in  the  picture  taken,  decorated  for  the  Cen- 
tennial, as  frontispiece  in  The  Phillips  Bulletin, 
Vo.  XI,  No.  2,  January,  1917. 


At  Caesar's  Temple 

A  holy  altar,  late  upturned. 

That  proves  historic  page. 
I  see  the  mortal  Caesar  burned. 

The  Roman  rabble  rage. 

I  see  him  in  the  wilds  of  Gaul, 

On  Cleopatra's  shore, 
At  Pompey's  feet  behold  him  fall, 

Now  lie  near  Vesta's  door. 

Ah !  man  that  fits  not  mortal  mold 
Must  feel  his  fellows'  hate; 

Yet  scarcely  shall  that  flesh  grow  cold 
Ere  worth's  revealed,  too  late. 

On  stones  where  once  he  proudly  trod 
The  world  beneath  his  feet, 

They  build  a  temple  to  their  god. 
Where  incense  riseth  sweet. 

0  heap  of  stones,  a  shapeless  mass, 

Your  god  a  bygone  tale. 
Is  worship  then  a  thing  to  pass 

With  Caesar's  spirit  pale? 

C.  H.  F. 

Rome,  December  26,  1922. 
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MORE  UNPUBLISHED  PHILLIPS  LETTERS 


By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

Letter  1:  —  This  interesting  document  was  sent,  January  5,  1781,  by  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  to  his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  and  deals  with  the  act  incor- 
porating Phillips  Academy, —  passed  October  4,  1780,  being  the  last  legislative 
measure  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Provincial  Court. 
Hon'd  Sir, — 

I  hardly  know  of  any  determination  which  I  have  oftener  formed,  and  oftener  fail'd  to 
executing,  than  that  of  writing  to  my  Uncle.  When  I  was  excused  at  the  election  in  September 
from  serving  the  town  any  farther,  among  other  pleasing  considerations,  it  was  one,  that  I  should 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  visit  to  Exeter,  which  I  had  been  long  very  desirous  of.  But  it  is 
probable  that  you  have  before  this  heard  that  the  election  of  the  two  houses  have  again  call'd  me 
into  public  life,  which  a  consideration  of  the  duty  every  man  owes  to  the  public,  especially  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ivar,  induced  me  to  accept.  Should  we  again  see  the  return  of 
peace,  so  much  to  be  desired,  I  think  I  should  be  very  hardly  induced  to  undertake  in  any  public 
service, — at  least,  not  till  I  had  devoted  some  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  Academy  and  my  own 
private  affairs. 

But  as  to  our  little  Seminary, — you  no  doubt  are  informed  of  the  event  which  justifies  my 
calling  it  an  Academy;  that  an  Act  of  Incorporation  has  taken  place,  which  was  attended  with 
Circumstances  that  I  wont  attempt  to  communicate  till  I  have  more  leisure.  I  shall  desire  Dr. 
Russell  to  take  it  from  Mr.  Pearson  that  you  may  have  the  knowledge  of  its  contents.  As  it  is 
part  of  a  volumn  of  laws,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  any  other,  or  to  get  this  copy'd  before  the  Dr. 
goes,  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  desiring  you  to  return  it,  when  you  have  no  further 
use  for  it.  Straighten'd  for  time  as  I  am,  I  must  not  omit  to  give  the  reason  for  deviating  from  the 
determination  of  the  Trustees  in  settling  the  smallest  number  which  the  Board  might  ever  here- 
after consist  of.  At  the  latter  stage  of  the  bill,  an  objection  which  had  been  before  made  by  an 
ingenious  gentleman  of  the  law  (viz.,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Sheffield)  to  that  clause  wh.  enacted  that 
the  number  sh'd  in  no  case  be  less  than  eleven,  took  more  hold  of  Mr.  Lowell  than  ever  before. 
The  apprehension  was  that  it  might  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  body,  especially  without  some 
express  provision  to  prevent  it,  wh.  they  said  wd.  be  difficult;  in  fact  there  was  not  time  to  make 
(for  the  loss  of  one  hour,  as  things  were  circumstanced,  wd.  probably  have  lost  us  the  bill),  and 
which,  if  made,  would  have  protracted  the  bill,  which  was  already  exceptionable  on  account  of  its 
length.  My  uncle  Wm.  was  particularly  consulted  on  this  difficulty;  and,  on  consideration  there- 
of, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  justify  the  Committee  to  the 
Trustees  in  making  the  Alteration.  It  has  the  approbation  of  my  father  &  Mr.  Pearson;  others 
of  the  Board  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult.  Your  sentiments  alone  am  I  now  anxious  about; 
but  considering  what  I  have  already  said,  &  that  a  particular  clause  in  the  Act  requires  the 
present  Trustees  &  their  Successors  to  govern  themselves  in  all  cases  agreeably  to  the  intention  & 
design  of  the  Founders  express'd  in  the  Constitution,  I  encourage  myself  with  the  hope  of  your 
approbation. 

Mr.  Kimball  of  Plastow  is  now  the  Assistant,  a  young  gentleman  whose  seriousness  is  a  great 
recommendation  of  him;  tho'  he  is  deficient  in  writing,  we  remedy  that  tolerably  well  by  the  aid 
of  one  Wm.  Cobman  of  Boston,  a  very  deserving  youth,  who  depends  on  charity.  He  is  now  a 
good  writer,  &  makes  uncommon  improvement.  That  you  may  have  a  view  of  the  Preceptor's 
opinion  of  him,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  character  as  given  by  him  to  be  made  use  of  in  Boston. 
The  number  of  the  Academy  is  full,  &  more  are  applying.  Those  who  went  from  it  to  College  last 
Commencement,  find  the  difference  between  the  tuition  they  now  have  &  had  before.  As  there  is 
a  long  winter  vacation,  the  two  Abbots  have  apply'd  to  Mr.  P.  to  admit  them  into  the  Academy. 
He  tells  them  it  can  be  on  no  other  condition  than  that  they  pay  equally  with  the  others,  and 
spend  as  much  time  in  hearing  the  youngest  classes,  as  is  taken  up  with  them.  This  they  did  not 
object  to.  As  to  the  regulations  of  the  Seminary,  they  are  better  than  ever;  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  matter  of  speaking,  &  what  is  still  much  more  important  to  religious  instruction.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  was  devoted  to  this  Duty;  and  among  other 
things  the  necessity  of  secret  prayer  was  very  particularly  &  seriously  inculcated.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's Paraphrase  upon  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  read  to  them,  &  enlarged  upon  & 
enforced.  As  much  attention  was  given  as  could  be  expected  from  so  large  a  number  of  youth,  of 
whom  so  many  have  been  heretofore  entirely  unused  to  precepts  of  this  nature.    Some  indeed 
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were  in  tears,  while  others  appear'd  unmoved  and  even  inattentive.  (How  just  was  the  reproof 
that  there  were  those  who  would  not  hear  tho'  one  should  rise  fron  the  dead!)  Mr.  P.  wants 
advice  with  respect  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  youth.  He  asks  whether  he  could  make  use 
of  a  better  treatise  than  Dr.  Doddridge's  Rise  &  Progress  of  Religion;  by  reading  it  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  them,  &  requiring  of  them  the  same  account  of  it  as  is  required  every  monday 
morning  of  the  sermon  they  hear  on  the  sabbath.  I  sh'd  esteem  myself  greatly  favor'd  by  your 
sentiments  at  large  on  these  matters.  'Till  lately,  I  have  never  used  the  freedom  of  conversation 
with  Mr.  P.  which  I  have  long  wish'd  for,  &  I  confess  my  Satisfaction  was  great  beyond  expecta- 
tion on  doing  it.  He  wishes  for  plainness,  &  complains  that  he  has  known  little  of  the  mind  & 
pleasure  of  the  Founders  since  he  has  been  in  the  instruction.  He  wishes  ardently  to  know  every 
thought  &  wish  that  respects  the  Academy  &  his  Management. 

Letter  2: —  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  writes  to  his  older  and  only  surviving  son, 
John, —  known  later  as  Colortl  John  Phillips, —  on  July  15,  1797,  making  some 
interesting  references  to  members  of  the  Washington  family  at  Phillips  Academy. 
Dear  Son, — 

Col.  Washington  has  written  for  his  Sons.  We  think  it  best  they  should  go  by  the  first  good 
conveyance  by  water.  In  the  last  Mercury  there  is  advertiz'd  for  Alexandria  the  schooner  Lucy, 
Cap.  Oaks,  to  sail  next  Wednesday,  with  directions  to  apply  for  freight  or  passage  to  Wm.  Ladd, 
Jun.,  Codman's  Wharf.  I  wish  you  to  enquire  of  some  person  that  may  be  depended  on  concern- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  vessel,  &  the  skill,  care,  &  disposition  of  the  Master.  Augustine  is  in  poor 
health,  &  it  is  feared  will  never  be  better.  He  will  need  much  attention  &  kindness  on  his  passage; 
it  may  be  well  to  get  some  person  to  see  the  vessel  that  is  a  judge  of  them.  I  would  not  by  any 
means  have  him  go  in  any  but  a  safe  &  good  vessel.  If  you  find  the  encouragement  good,  I  wish 
for  notice  of  it  by  Monday's  post,  and  information  when  the  vessel  will  sail.  This  seems  to  be  so 
much  a  work  of  necessity,  that  you  would  be  justified  in  making  necessary  enquiries  to-morrow; 
probably  it  may  be  done  after  sunset  or  thereabouts. 

I  inclos'd  to  Mr.  Holden  (from  Salem  on  Wednesday  last)  a  power  to  draw  my  interest  at 
ypur  loan  office,  also  $145  dolls.,  with  a  desire  that  he  wd.  make  payment  to  Mr.  Lee,  as  far  as  he 
sh'd  be  able  to  conveniently.  Did  he  receive  this  letter?  What  success  has  he  had?  I  did  not 
suppose  you  w'd  be  at  Charlestown.  Do  get  you  a  thin  coat.  Your  Mama  as  comfortable  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  desires  love. 

You  will  inform  Mrs.  Phillips  that  Mrs.  Newman  &  Child  are  cleverly.  She  don't  know  of 
my  writing  this,  wh.  is  from  the  Post  Office. 

I  have  worried  with  the  asthma  this  week,  and  if  I  sh'd  not  be  better,  don't  expect  to  be  at 
Commencement.  Sh'd  be  gratified  by  some  gen'l  acc't  of  the  trial  at  Portland.  How  did  Mr. 
Sullivan  manage?  Also  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Dane?  Did  the  adverse  party  or  any  of  them  appear 
out  of  humour?  These  questions  you  need  not  answer  till  you  have  leisure. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

S.  PHILLIPS 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  POPE 


By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


Rome,  Dec.  24,  1922. 

In  the  city  of  "templed  hills,"  the  very  soil 
of  which  is  largely  made  of  the  bones  of 
ephemeral  man,  the  old  jostles  the  ancient, 
the  church  overtops  heathenism,  the  new 
envelops  all.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars,  the  peoples  of  the  many  lands  pass 
in  the  streets  and  the  hum  of  polyglot  lan- 
guage is  caught  in  snatches  at  every  turn. 
All  roads  still  lead  to  Rome,  urbs  aequaeva 
polo,  "city  lasting  as  the  sky,"  of  which  the 
poet  Claudian  said:  Qua  nihil  in  terris  com- 
plectitur  altius  aether,  "Naught  grander  on 
earth  doth  the  sky  embrace." 

It  is  good  to  find  old  friends  in  an  old  land. 
Andovcr  plants  her  sons  in  the  gardens  of  the 
world,  and  they  offer  the  fair  fruits  of  friend- 
liness to  all  her  wandering  children.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  discover  good  Father  Driscoll, 
who  spent  some  years  in  the  pastorate  of 
Andover,  as  the  Assistant-General  of  the 
great  world  Order  of  Augustinians,  busily 
and  ably  conducting  the  duties  of  his  office 
near  St.  Peter's. 

With  the  promptitude  of  trained  efficiency, 
and  the  generous  spirit  of  an  old  townsman, 
he  set  out  at  once  to  open  up  Rome  to  us,  and 
he  began  at  the  top.  I  was  notified  that  an 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father  had  been 
arranged  for  myself  and  a  party  of  any  four 
1 9  dies  —  allowing  not  so  much  latitude  of 
choice  as  might  be  inferred,  for  Mrs.  Forbes 
H'as  counting  herself  in  the  party.  It  was  to 
be  what  is  known  as  a  "semi-private"  au- 
dience. 

Father  Driscoll  conducted  us  to  the  Vat- 
ican and  we  enjoyed  the  exceptional  advan- 
tage of  his  expert  knowledge  and  vivid  ex- 
planations. The  formalities  of  the  court,  the 
meaning  of  symbols,  the  functions  of  guards 
and  officials,  the  stories  of  the  famous  rooms 
and  priceless  treasures,  all,  and  much  more, 
were  explained  to  us. 

We  stepped  from  the  twentieth  century 
into  the  Middle  Ages  when  we  passed  the 
rugged  portals  guarded  by  the  quaint  Swiss 
in  I  heir  brilliant  parti-colored  doublets  and 
hose,  their  long  halberds  swung  across  their 
shoulders  as  nonchalantly  as  if  guns  and 
bombs  and  khaki  were  yet  unborn.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fascinating  picture  of  the 
Swiss  apparition  making  his  short  turns, 
back  and  forth,  at  the  top  landing  of  a  long, 
gray,  stone  stairway  with  barrel  vaulting. 
It  could  not  be  modern,  we  were  transported 


to  the  magic  realms  of  romance.  If  only  an 
aeolian  harp  had  sounded  then!  I  think  I 
heard  a  ghostly  chord. 

We  were,  as  a  favor  to  our  guide,  allowed 
to  enter  the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Cardinal  Gaspari.  Just  inside  the 
door  on  a  console  rested  the  familiar  red 
baretta,  as  in  every  Cardinal's  residence. 
We  were  shown  the  great  council  room  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  where,  about  a  great 
table  set  with  splendid  silver  inkstands,  the 
Cardinals  gather  for  the  official  business  of 
the  church. 

Next  we  entered  the  famous  great  hall,  the 
walls  of  which  are  magnificent  with  precious 
marbles  in  intarsia  work,  and  glowing  with 
great  paintings  of  not  much  artistic  worth, 
but  decoralively  valuable.  At  an  enormous 
fireplace  stood  in  rigid  line,  and  at  attention, 
six  superb  Swiss  guards,  halberds  and  all. 
It  was  an  entrancing  glimpse  of  the  splendor 
that  must  have  filled  that  glorious  hall  when 
renaissance  kings,  potentates  and  powers, 
with  their  retinues,  contributed  to  the  wealth 
of  color.  "Purple  and  gold  and  line  linen," 
yes,  all. 

The  throne  room  is  close  at  hand,  where 
the  Popes  have  received  in  audience  kings 
and  ambassadors  since  time  immemorial,  or 
since  the  room  was  built,  which  is  long,  long 
ago  to  young  America.  Here  the  Cardinals 
gather  for  religious  worship  and  the  sermon 
by  one  of  their  number.  The  Holy  Father, 
not  to  embarrass  the  preacher,  sits  behind  a 
curtain  during  the  sermon.  The  walls  of  the 
room  are  hung  with  beautiful  crimson  silk 
brocade.  A  gilt  chair  on  a  raised  dais  at  one 
end  of  the  chamber  is  the  Papal  throne.  Here 
we  meet  the  Palatine  Guard,  in  dark  blue 
with  red  facings. 

In  the  next  chamber,  splendid  with  huge 
tapestries  on  the  walls,  and  an  enormous  rug, 
presented  to  I  eo  XIII  at  his  jubilee,  on  the 
floor,  we  found  chairs  for  those  who  were  to 
await  the  "semi-private"  audience.  Father 
Driscoll  pointed  out  the  distinguished  am- 
bassadors and  great  churchmen  who  were 
coming  and  going  from  conference  with  the 
Pope.  It  was  very  interesting  and  intimate, 
for  the  Father  told  us  many  entertaining 
facts  and  anecdotes  of  the  people  passing. 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  "Noble  Guard," 
composed  of  men  of  noble  family,  gorgeously 
uniformed  and  decked  with  all  sorts  of  splen- 
did things  hanging  from  their  necks  and 
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breasts.  Presently  the  High  Chamberlain, 
a  fine  looking  gentleman,  came  out,  spoke  a 
few  words  with  Father  Driscoll,  and  then, 
turning  to  us,  invited  us  to  go  into  the  pri- 
vate reception  room  of  the  Pope.  This  was  a 
very  generous  courtesy,  highly  appreciated 
by  us  all.  Here  stood  five  of  the  "Noble 
Guard"  at  dignified  ease.  The  Pope  was  en- 
gaged at  his  desk  in  the  adjoining  room  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the 
Chamberlain,  the  Holy  Father  came  out 
with  charming  simplicity  and  courtesy  and 
received  our  names.  Ordinarily,  I  am 
told,  he  says  nothing  but  the  blessing 
upon  those  before  him  and  all  they  choose 


to  hold  in  mind.  However,  when  Father 
Driscoll  told  him  I  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  the  Pope  stopped  and  conversed  with 
me  in  that  tongue.  I  ventured  to  reply,  and 
he  smiled  and  congratulated  me  on  "the 
noble  task  of  teaching  our  noble  tongue." 
Quite  naturally  I  was  elated  by  his  kindly 
courtesy  and  thanked  him  in  Latin  which  I 
strove  to  make  sound  like  his  mellifluous 
words.  Our  American  manufacture  has  a 
twang  of  its  own! 

Dignity,  simplicity,  thoughtfulness,  kind- 
liness —  these  are  great  impressions,  and 
these  we  bear  with  us  in  memory. 


HONOR  COURSES 


By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


Among  the  several  letters  received  as  a 
result  of  the  paragraph  on  Honor  Courses, 
none  has  voiced  the  objections  which  had  been 
anticipated  as  most  likely,  namely,  that  Phil- 
lips has  much  to  offer  the  boy  of  average 
ability  who  is  interested  not  in  books,  but  in 
affairs,  and  that  her  advantages  should  not  be 
confined  to  those  of  superior  ability  and  of 
greater  interest  in  books.  That  the  two  are 
inconsistent  with  one  another  is  an  idea  widely 
held.  I  well  remember  the  incident  of  a  small 
lad  here  who  had  a  poem  to  learn  for  his  Eng- 
lish class.  His  father,  on  a  chance  visit,  found 
the  lad  in  despair.  In  explanation,  he  told  of 
the  terrible  task  assigned  for  the  next  day's 
class.  "What  poem  do  you  have  to  learn?" 
asked  the  father.  "Any  one  I  like,"  said  the 
lad.  "Well,  that's  easy,"  said  paterfamilias; 
"what  one  do  you  like?"  "I  never  read  any," 
answered  the  boy.  "Well,  pick  one  from  some 
book  of  verse."  "I  haven't  got  one."  "Then 
ask  Mr.  Poynter  to  select  one  for  you."  "Gee 
whizz!  Dad,  Ask  Poynter  to  pick  a  poem! 
Why,  he  coaches  football!"  When  at  so  early 
an  age  that  idea  is  fixed,  the  task  of  the  teacher 
is  made  doubly  difficult.  Yet  not  all  lads  are 
so  disposed;  and  there  are  many  of  real  mental 
ability  who  are  willing  to  yield  themselves  to 
instruction  and  to  give  their  best,  provided 
they  are  aware  that  they  are  getting  a  real 
return  for  their  effort.  This  they  cannot  re- 
ceive in  the  average  class;  nor  are  their 
maximum  efforts  encouraged  by  the  pace  set 
for  the  ordinary  lad.  If  we  really  believe  that 
scholastic  training  is  beneficial  in  preparation 
for  the  larger  life  of  college  and  for  later  life, 
then  we  should  believe  that  the  more  a  lad  can 


train  himself  for  the  intelligent  life,  the  better 
for  him  and  his  country. 

A  quotation  from  one  of  the  letters  received 
is  appended.  It  sets  the  extreme  of  Honor 
Courses  as  an  ideal  to  be  attained.  For 
myself,  I  should  not  favor  entirely  such  a 
school;  both  the  honor  student  and  the  less 
able  one  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other; 
and  their  presence  will  be  reciprocally  valu- 
able; for  the  slower  scholar  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  better  effort  in  his  books,  the  higher 
scholar  will  be  encouraged  to  prove  that  his 
superior  mental  ability  has  a  practical  value 
in  the  practical  side  of  school  life. 

"As  I,  myself,  consider  it,  it  seems  such  a 
pity  that  schools  which  have  established  them- 
selves and  are  on  a  sure  foundation  should  not 
see  the  light  differently  and  do  their  utmost 
to  push  up,  instead  of  down,  the  standards  of 
intellectual  training.  I  do  believe  in  an 
intellectual  aristocracy,  and  I  stand  for  the 
principles  of  improvement;  consequently,  I 
should  like  to  see  schools  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  only  introduce  the  'Honor 
Courses',  such  as  you  have  written  about,  and 
of  which  I  shall  speak  shortly,  but  elevate 
themselves  into  'Honor  Schools'.  There  are 
enough  schools  where  the  lazy  and  the  slow 
and  the  nonchalant  boys  can  find  the  sort  of 
instruction  that  is  suited  to  them  and  their 
previous  training;  but  there  are  very  few  such 
schools,  I  fear,  where  the  general  level  of 
American  education  is  being  raised.  We 
schoolmasters  can't  depend  much  upon  the 
colleges  to  do  it;  for  we  get  the  first  chance  at 
the  boy,  and  the  colleges  know  that  their  de- 
mands must  be  kept  within  the  reach  of  many 
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schools.  Besides,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  part 
of  a  boy's  education  (I  do  not  here  refer  to  his 
knowledge,  but  his  intellectual  habits  and 
mental  processes)  is  acquired  in  school  days. 
You  and  I  know  that  Phillips  will  never 
again  want  for  pupils;  we  know  that,  if  its 
standards  were  twice  as  high,  there  are  plenty 
of  ambitious  boys  of  ambitious  parents  (I  use 
ambitious  in  its  real  meaning),  who  would 
desire  the  best  that  can  be  had.  And  we 
know  that  such  a  boy  with  such  a  training 
would  startle  the  colleges  into  awed  admira- 
tion !  Would  it  not  seem  a  marvelous  thing 
to  have  a  student  body  of  'honor  boys'? 
How  a  school  could  forge  ahead  with  such  an 
opportunity!  College  examinations  and  all 
the  brush  of  education  could  be  trimmed  off 
and  no  thought  be  given  them!  For  I  am 
confident  that  the  desire  of  a  boy  to  remain  in 
Phillips  Academy  is  as  great  as  his  desire  to 
make  the  college  examination;  it  would  be,  at 
any  rate,  among  those  who  would  be  there  in 
such  a  condition.  I  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  service  of  a  school  and  of  its  duty 
towards  the  world;  I  believe  that,  if  a  school 
turned  out  boys  with  an  equipment  fifty 
per  cent  better  in  'manners,  morals,  and  men- 
tality,' its  service  to  the  nation  would  im- 
measurably be  greater  than  to  give  a  more  or 
less  decent  fit  for  college  to  the  masses,  many 
of  whom  are  looking  for  the  training  for  pur- 
poses of  very  little  worth.  An  honor  school, 
then,  is  what  I  am  looking  for,  a  school  where 
all  the  courses  will  be  honor  courses,  where 
all  the  boys  will  be  of  outstanding  mental 
ability  instead  of  ingrown  mediocrity,  where 
all  the  boys  will  be  the  kind  that  will  beg  you 
to  continue  your  honor  courses,  where  the 
'highbrow'  can  come  to  his  own  and  tohimthat 


hath  can  be  given !  Do  you  suppose  that  such 
is  a  vain  dream  and  a  hope  impossible  to 
fulfil  in  this  world  where  the  breath  of  the  sea 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  spoken  word,  where  the 
impossible  of  this  morning  is  accomplished 
this  afternoon?" 

Once  more  the  effect  of  such  courses  on  the 
teacher  should  be  stressed.  At  the  present, 
with  rather  heavy  schedules  of  recitations  and 
many  papers  to  correct,  many  of  our  profession 
find  it  all  too  easy  to  lapse  into  idleness,  so  far 
as  further  study  is  concerned,  and  to  rest 
content  with  the  facility  acquired  by  constant 
repetition  of  our  subjects.  Witnesseth  the 
stock  story,  long  since  noted  at  the  same  point 
in  the  course,  of  the  pupil  who  takes  no  notes 
"because.  Sir,  my  father  had  your  course 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  his  notes."  No 
one  of  us  will  dare  undertake  the  guidance  of 
his  boys  in  an  honor  course  unless  he  shall 
have  bestirred  himself  until  he  be  capable  of 
directing  wisely  such  an  undertaking. 

Another  advantage  worthy  of  mention, 
since  it  will  be  good  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil:  in  addition  to  the  more  rapid  advance 
and  the  wider  range  possible  in  such  courses, 
there  will  be  less  need  of  drill  work  by  the 
teacher,  and  a  greater  realization  by  the 
learner  of  his  power  to  advance  by  his  own 
efforts,  a  power  which  our  present  system  is 
apt  to  fail  to  produce,  since  all  too  often  a 
teacher  is  thought  to  attain  his  ends,  if  he  but 
gets  his  charges  safely  by  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  into  college;  whereas  that  is 
not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  secondary  schools, 
or  of  any  school.  Our  efforts  should  be  to 
qualify  our  boys  to  stay  profitably  in  college 
and  to  enter  into  life  prepared  to  live  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  powers. 


HALF-YEAR  RECORDS  AT  THE  COLLEGES 


One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
records  sent  us  from  the  colleges  is  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  names  of  students  whose 
connection  with  Phillips  was  of  short  duration, 
or  of  forced  termination.  One  case  is  that  of  a 
lad  dismissed  two  and  a  half  years  ago;  at 
another  college  the  sad  failure  of  a  freshman 
is  credited  to  us,  though  he  was  summarily 
dropped  in  his  upper  middle  year  and  sans 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  sans  a  year 
of  required  preparation,  was  admitted  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  However,  these  are  but 
pinpricks  and  not  at  all  unusual.  We  manage 
to  survive. 

Our  single  representative  at  Bowdoin 
evidently  will  not  be  valedictorian,  with  three 
C  grades  and  two  D's.    The  sole  Phillipian 


at  Brown,  in  the  Freshman  class  (all  the 
records  quoted  are  of  Freshmen),  does  much 
better,  with  B  grades  in  Biology,  English,  Ger- 
man, History,  and  Mathematics;  butalas  !hetoo 
must  fall  short  in  one  subject,  Orientation, 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  last  course  is  in 
Oriental  Languages  and  Religions,  or  in  Sur- 
veying, or  a  practical  course  in  steering  his 
way  around  Providence.  Whatever  it  may  be 
we  feel  sure  that  the  next  semester  will  see 
great  improvement.  The  other  five  courses 
promise  this  much. 

At  Dartmouth,  the  Andover  team  wins  the 
prize  for  the  best  record.  The  four  members 
of  the  class  and  their  records  are  appended. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Jr.:  A-grades  in  Greek,  Latin. 
Mathematics,  B-grades  in  English  and  Citi- 
zenship. 
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R.  W.  Husband,  Jr.:  A-grade  in  Greek. 
B-grades  in  English  and  French,  C-grades  in 
Mathematics  and  Citizenship. 

J.  H.  Grady:  A-grade  in  Mathematics. 
B-grades  in  Chemistry  and  Citizenship,  C- 
grades  in  English  and  French. 

J.  G.  Hartigan:  A-grade  in  Graphs,  B- 
grades  in  French  and  Citizenship,  C-grade  in 
English. 

The  record  of  honors  at  Harvard  for  the 
semester  is  not  yet  received;  the  last  report 
gives  the  following: 

R.  G.  Allen:  Zoology,  A;  T.  L.  Crockett: 
German,  B,  French,  B;  R.  A.  Dole:  German, 
A;  M.  L.  Donaldson:  Mathematics,  A;  H.  G. 
Dorman:  Chemistry,  B;  G.  A.  Drew:  Ger- 
man, B;  F.  P.  Kane:  German,  B — ;  E.  B. 
Lough:  German,  B.  S.  M.  Rosenberg: 
French,  B;  Chemistry,  B;  E.  H.  Stall: 
German,  B-)-;  C.  L.  Todd:  German,  B-f-; 
Chemistry,  B. 

Lafayette  College  received  two  of  our 
pupils.  Xo  grades  or  subjects  are  reported, 
but  the  class  average  is  stated  to  be  2.78,  and 
R.  M.  Boorts  is  given  a  standing  of  4,  and 

D.  A.  Booz  of  3;  thus  both  are  above  the 
average  of  the  class. 

Princeton  University  reports  her  grades  by 
figures,  1  representing  a  very  high  grade,  2,  a 
high  grade.  Of  our  product  there,  the  follow- 
ing have  honors:  G.  B.  Atwood,  History  (2); 

E.  E.  Blazier,  History  (1),  Chemistry  (2); 


L.  H.  Bowen,  Chemistrv  (2);  T.  Hale,  Jr., 
English  (1).  Latin  (2),  Historv  (2),  Ordnance 
(2);  W.  L.  Hobson,  Jr.,  Greek  (1),  Latin  (2); 
K.  A.  Kopetskv,  German  (2);  W.  C.  Lewis, 
English  (2);  E~.  C.  Meek,  Mathematics  (1), 
Physics  (2),  Engineering  Drawing  (1);  R.  N. 
Moore,  Greek  (2);  T.  Smitham,  German  (1), 
Latin  (2),  Ordnance  (2);  G.  C.  Taylor, 
Mathematics  (1),  English  (2),  Engineering 
Drawing  (1),  Ordnance  (2),  Hvgiene  (2), 
Greek  (1). 

Yale  has  fifty-six  Phillipians  among  her 
Freshmen;  of  these  eleven  have  been  reported 
as  on  the  honor  list. 

S.  F.  Thomas  and  C.  H.  Willard,  88%. 

K.  Cheevey,  87%. 

L.  H.  Loomis,  86%. 

R.  0.  Clark,  83%. 

H.  S.  Crosby,  82%. 

N.  G.  Cameron,  P.  B.  Sargent,  and  LI.  M. 
Silver,  81  %. 

A.  S.  Harris  and  W.  A.  Riley,  80%. 

Honorary  grades  at  Yale  are  those  of  80% 
and  above.  In  the  two  hundred  eighty  courses 
taken  by  our  boys  there  were  eighty-four 
honor  grades,  and  in  addition,  forty-six 
quality  grades,  that  is,  better  than  seventy- 
five  and  below  eighty.  Twenty-two  courses 
were  failed.  The  class  average  was  71%;  the 
average  of  our  graduates  was  73.32-(-  %. 
Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-six  boys  attained  at 
least  one  quality  grade  or  an  honor  grade. 


AN  ALL-ANDOVER  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


Some  recent  discussion  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper regarding  all-Andover  and  all-Exeter 
football  teams  has  naturally  aroused  interest 
at  Andover,  and  several  men  familiar  with 
sport  have  suggested  mythical  elevens  of 
great  power.  The  Bulletin  has  asked  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Daly  '07,  now  Coach  of  the  Foot- 
ball Team,  to  present  his  ideas  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Daly  has  been  acquainted  with  Andover 
elevens  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  decisive.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty involved  is  that  he  himself  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  second 
only  to  Mahan  as  a  player  in  the  back-field, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  included  in  any 
eleven  which  could  be  selected.  With  char- 
acteristic modesty,  however,  he  has  neglected 
to  mention  his  own  name,  and  the  Bulletin 
asks  its  readers  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  per- 
formers. 

For  the  center  position,  Veghte  '21,  is 
chosen  in  preference  to  others.    He  was  an 


unusual  center  in  that  he  made  as  many 
tackles  on  punts  as  did  his  ends.  He  was 
able  to  diagnose  the  play  of  his  opponents, 
and  was  invariably  backing  up  the  line  or 
dropping  for  passes  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment. He  was  a  deadly  defense  man  on  end 
runs.  Lie  had  a  fine  physique,  and  was  able 
to  stand  up  under  any  punishment.  Veghte 
played  on  Andover  only  one  year,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  he  could  not  have  made  it  longer. 
He  did  not  go  to  college,  and  the  game  there- 
by suffered  a  great  loss.  We  think  that  his 
nearest  rival  for  the  center  position  was  Fred 
R.  Large  '11. 

We  are  inclined  to  award  the  guard  posi- 
tions to  "Ham"  Andrus  '06,  and  Ralph 
Kinney  '02.  In  Andrus  we  find  the  perfect 
man  for  the  position,  possessing  speed, 
strength,  and  endurance  to  a  degree  seldom 
found  in  an  individual  player.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  treat  to  work  beside  this  giant. 
Not  the  least  admirable  of  his  traits  was  the 
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fact  that  he  never  boasted  of  his  ability;  in 
fact,  he  always  seemed  to  underrate  his  own 
playing  while  praising  that  of  his  adversary. 

In  Kinney  we  have  a  sterling  performer, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  class  with  Andrus. 
He  was  a  magnificent  physical  specimen,  and 
he  played  the  game  to  the  finish  at  all  times. 
In  Elmer  I.  Thompson  '03,  we  had  also  an- 
other guard  of  no  mean  powers.  All  three 
weighed  well  over  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
had  the  strength  to  carry  this  flesh  and  muscle 
around. 

For  tackles,  we  give  the  places  to  Ralph 
Davis  '00  and  Fred  T.  Murphy  '93.  Both 
players  were  light  for  their  positions,  but 
both  made  up  for  it  by  their  aggressiveness 
and  speed.  Davis  was  later  to  be  found  at 
end  on  Princeton,  where  he  was  decidedly  in  a 
class  by  himself.  In  the  same  way,  Murphy 
shone  at  Yale.  Both  were  as  active  as  the 
average  ends,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  wearing  process 
to  which  tackles  are  so  mercilessly  subjected. 

For  the  end  positions,  we  give  first  place, 
without  any  hesitation,  to  Frank  Hinkey  '91, 
and  the  second  to  Van  Brocklin  '13.  They 
played  about  the  same  style  of  game,  and 
both  were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Hinkey  weighed  less,  probably,  than  any 
great  end  who  ever  playred  the  game,  and  he 
was  prominent  at  a  period  when  the  tactics 
were  of  the  "mass"  variety.  He  never  tried 
to  break  down  the  opposition,  but  simply 
sifted  through,  and  seldom  missed  his  man. 
He  was  known  as  "Silent"  Hinkey, — an 
appropriate  term.  The  great  men  in  football 
as  in  other  things  are  not  the  greatest  talkers. 
Hinkey,  on  the  field,  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action,  making  his  side  of  the  line  so  impreg- 
nable that  opponents  were  compelled  to  as- 


sail the  other.  Now  and  then,  to  vary  the 
monotony,  Hinkey  would  go  behind  and  get 
plays  directed  to  the  opposite  wing.  In  Van 
Brocklin,  our  Andover  team  would  find  a 
strong  man  for  the  other  end.  Better  built  to 
stand  the  hard  work  than  Hinkey,  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  all  his  games  at  An- 
dover,  and  his  playing  grew  better  as  the  sea- 
sons rolled  around.  Like  Hinkey,  he  was  a 
deadly  tackier,  and  his  shock  of  red  hair  was 
in  the  midst  of  every  mix-up.  He  was  seldom 
upset  in  his  path  down  the  field  under  punts. 
\Yc  regret  that  these  two  ends  could  not  have 
been  on  the  same  eleven,  but  we  are  proud 
that  both  were  our  products. 

For  the  backfield,  we  have  selected  out  of  a 
large  number  of  excelk"'  players  the  follow- 
ing: for  quarterback,  Wingate  '21;  for  the 
other  backs,  "Larry"  Bliss  '91,  Bartholomew 
'08,  and  Mahan  '12.  The  choice  for  the  back- 
field  was  the  hardest,  but  we  believe  that  in 
the  above  combination  can  be  found  all  the 
necessary  essentials.  Wingate  played  at  An- 
dover  two  years,  and,  in  that  time,  never 
made  a  great  mistake.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
star  performer  at  passing,  punting,  drop- 
kicking,  and  carrying  the  ball,  and  he  was 
brilliant  on  the  defense.  Nor  do  we  feel  that 
any  team  would  be  slowed  up  by  him,  for  he 
was  a  fast  and  shifty  runner,  with  unusual 
readiness  to  apply  a  straight  arm  when  his 
opponent  came  near.  In  calling  signals  he  had 
few  equals,  for  his  voice  was  clear  and  con- 
vincing. Bliss  was,  like  Wingate,  small  of 
stature,  but  he  made  every  ounce  count.  He 
was  here  and  gone  before  the  opposition  knew 
what  had  happened.  A  very  slippery  runner 
and  hard  to  throw  after  being  tackled,  he 
would  have  excelled  still  more  in  the  modern 
game  of  open  football.   We  realize  that  such 
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a  statement  seems  rash,  but,  with  the  op- 
posing backfield  defense  drawn  away  from  the 
line  of  scrimmage  as  at  present  and  with  his 
dodging  ability,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he 
could  gain  more  yardage  than  under  the  old 
system. 

Bartholomew  was  the  fastest  runner  in  foot- 
ball clothes  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 
Weighing  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  he  had  the  fighting  instinct.  He  was 
a  brilliant  man  on  the  defense  and  was  a  place 
kicker  of  the  highest  rank.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  stop  him  without  a  clean  tackle,  and 
even  then  he  would  gain  yard  after  yard  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  gain  momentum  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  If  he  was  tackled 
high,  it  was  too  bad  for  the  tackier;  if  tackled 
low,  he  would  drag  his  opponent  with  him  for 
some  distance.  No  coach  would  feel  par- 
ticularly grieved  to  see  this  blond-haired 
fellow  walk  on  the  field  under  his  tutelage  to 
receive  the  kick-off. 

Of  Mahan,  little  needs  to  be  said.  His 
name  has  been  before  the  public  for  many 
years  as  a  star  at  Harvard,  and  he  was  the 
same  sterling  performer  at  Andover.  He  was 
always  a  triple  threat  when  in  the  backfield 
position,  for  he  was  a  skilled  passer,  kicker, 
and  runner.  He  played  on  the  same  style  as 
the  great  Indian,  "Jim"  Thorpe, — that  in 
itself  is  enoueh  to  write  of  any  player,  for,  in 
the  writer's  estimation,  Thorpe  was  the 
greatest  football  player  this  country  has  ever 
known,  and  "Ned"  Mahan  was  a  close  sec- 
ond. 


In  writing  of  Andover  football  men,  we 
must  mention  several  who  really  found  them- 
selves later,  during  their  college  courses.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  name 
another  team  made  up  of  players  of  this  sort, 
which  would  include  Andover  men  who  made 
reputations  at  college.  Naturally  this  eleven 
will  include  some  of  those  alreadv  mentioned: 

Center:  Henry  C.  Holt  '99. 

Guards:  Andrus  'Oo,  and  Fisher  '08. 

Tackles:  F.  T.  Murphy  '93,  and  R.  G.  Mc- 
Kay '07. 

Ends:  Hinckley  '91,  and  Kilpatrick  '07. 

Quarter  Back:  Vance  C.  McCormick  '91. 

Backs:  Mahan  '12,  L.  Bliss  '91.  and  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  '03. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  powerful  ag- 
gregation than  this  could  be  assembled  from 
any  one  institution. 

In  this  connection,  the  contrast  between 
Hinkey  and  Kilpatrick  is  very  striking.  The 
former  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  but  was  still  able  to  handle  the 
biggest  of  his  opponents.  Kilpatrick  was  a 
veritable  giant,  with  plenty  of  speed  thrown 
in.  He  took  a  firm  stand,  and  was  able  to 
confront  any  opposition.  Only  a  superman 
could  have  played  in  his  style.  It  was  not  at 
all  unusual  for  the  opposing  team  to  send  two 
and  sometimes  three  men  to  keep  Kilpatrick 
out  on  punts,  but  he  invariably  got  his  man. 
To  the  writer's  mind,  he  was  the  greatest  end 
of  them  ail.  Hinkey  was  the  best  for  his 
weight,  but  Kilpatrick  had  all  Hinkey's  good 
points  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  in 
addition. 


General    School  Interests 


The  Charles  C.  Clough  Memorial  Prize 

The  friends  of  Charles  C.  Clough,  of  the 
class  of  1907,  have  recently  raised  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
prize  in  his  memory.  This  prize,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  dollars  annually,  will  be  awarded 
each  year  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  writes  the  best  original  essay  on  an  as- 
signed literary  subject,  and  will  be  given  for 
the  first  time  in  June,  1923.  Charles  C. 
Clough  was  for  several  years  connected  with 
Phillips  Academy.  As  a  student,  he  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  baseball  player,  and 
later  returned  to  coach  the  Andover  nine.  He 
served  also  as  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund 


Board,  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  that  or- 
ganization was  in  its  infancy,  and  did  much 
to  arouse  interest  in  its  operations.  His  pre- 
mature death  in  1912  cut  short  a  useful  career, 
and  one  which  showed  promise  of  a  still  more 
useful  future.  It  was  his  interest  in  literature, 
especially  in  Shakspere,  which  led  his  class- 
mates to  establish  this  prize  in  his  honor.  In 
addition  to  this  prize,  money  is  also  being 
raised  to  endow  a  full  tuition  scholarship  in 
Clough's  memory.  The  amount  required  is 
approximately  five  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
two  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  pledged, 
by  members  of  Clough's  class  of  1911  at 
Princeton  University.  The  specifications  as 
submitted  bv  the  donors  are  as  follows: 
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"To  recognize  and  keep  alive  the  ideals 
and  standards  which  an  alumnus  of  this 
School  carried  to  his  University,  a  founda- 
tion in  the  name  of  Charles  C.  Clough  has 
been  established  by  his  Princeton  class- 
mates and  friends.  The  interest  of  the 
foundation  is  awarded  annually  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  term  to  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  who  is  selected  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Academy  from  three  who 
are  chosen  by  the  secret  ballot  of  their 
classmates  as  most  clearly  manifesting 
the  following  qua!  if  cations:  sound 
scholarship,  manly  character,  and  effec- 
tive leadership  in  furthering  the  best  in- 
terests of  Phillips  Academy." 


The  Faculty  Prize 

The  Faculty  prize,  awarded  at  each  Com- 
mencement to  that  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  maintained  the  highest  average 
in  scholarship,  has  been  sustained  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  Sanford  H.  Freund,  of  the  class 
of  1897.  Mr.  Freund  has  recently  given  to  the 
Trustees  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  in  annual  income 
the  fifty  dollars,  which  has  been  the  regular 
prize  award.  Thus,  through  his  generosity, 
this  prize,  which  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
significant  offered  during  the  year,  is  to  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity. 


A  Gift  to  the  Library 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Phillips  Academy  Library  a  copy  of  Cotton 
Mather's  Magnolia  Christi  Americana:  or  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  from 
Its  First  Planting  in  the  Year  1620,  unto  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord,  1698.  The  volume,  which 
bears  the  date  1702,  has  been  bound  in  rich 
tooled  leather,  and  makes  a  very  attractive 
as  well  as  a  very  valuable  book.  The  interest 
to  the  Academy  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  once  belonged  to  Samuel  Phillips  (1801-77). 
grandson  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  founder 
of  Phillips  Academy.  This  younger  Samuel 
Phillips  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John 
Phillips,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1819,  taught  in  Phillips  Academy  for  three 
years,  and  was  later  President  of  the  Brighton 
National  Bank.  The  signature  on  the  flv-leaf 
is  "Samuel  Phillips'"   16th  Febru.,  1820". 


Summer  Training  Camps 

At  the  morning  chapel  service  on  Wednes- 
day, January  24,  Mr.  James  T.  Williams,  Jr., 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  addressed 
the  student  body  on  the  summer  training 
camps  endowed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment for  thirty  days  of  military  instruction, 
and  urged  the  undergraduates  to  enroll  in 
one  of  the  camps,  of  which  there  are  nine,  one 
for  e  ach  of  the  army  corps  areas.  It  is  probable 
that  Andover  will  have  a  representative  dele- 
gation at  Camp  Devens  during  the  coming 
summer. 


The  Louvain  Restoration  Fund 

Early  in  the  Winter  Term,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  a  campaign  was  conducted  among 
the  undergraduates  for  the  Louvain  Restora- 
tion Fund  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  given 
by  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  United 
States  for  the  rebuilding  of  Louvain  Library, 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  1914.  The  total 
amount  contributed  by  Phillips  Academy  was 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  donation,  the  Academy  is 
entitled  to  have  its  emblem  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  new  library,  when 
that  structure  is  completed. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  had  a  varied  program 
during  the  Winter  Term.  On  January  9, 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Jones,  of  Andover,  gave  an 
instructive  talk  on  Some  Phases  of  the  Rubber 
Industry;  on  January  23,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  Spain,  giving  some 
impressions  of  that  country  gained  during  his 
recent  residence  there.  Mr.  Tekyi  Hsieh,  a 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Labor  Board  in 
the  United  States,  discussed,  on  February  8, 
some  aspects  of  the  relations  between  his 
native  country  and  our  own.  On  February 
19,  Dr.  Joseph  Pratt,  of  Boston,  spoke  on 
The  Development  of  Medical  Diagnosis.  At 
Ladies'  Night,  March  8,  Mr.  John  Sheridan 
Zelie,  of  Troy,  New  York,  described  his  ex- 
periences in  Soviet  Russia.  The  last  meeting, 
on  March  19,  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Honore 
Willsie,  the  well-known  novelist,  whose  sub- 
ject was  Some  Western  Experiences.  On 
April  20,  President  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  of 
Amherst  College,  will  discuss  modern  theories 
of  education. 


Progress  in  New  Construction 

The  excessive  snowfall  during  the  past 
winter  has  necessarily  prevented  any  very 
rapid  progress  on  the  new  Main  Building,  but 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  and  the  brick 
and  stone  walls  are  now  up  to  the  first  story. 
With  the  passing  of  the  drifts,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  much  greater  speed,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  building  should 
not  be  entirely  ready  for  occupation  in  Sep- 
tember.  The  Memorial  Tower,  in  the  mean- 
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time,  has  been  completed,  and  the  clock  has 
been  installed.  The  four  clock  faces,  with 
dials,  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  thus 
stand  out  most  effectively  against  the  red 
brick  background.  The  scaffolding  has  been 
taken  down  and  the  debris  on  the  Training  Field 
will  be  removed  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
clear.  The  chimes  are  now  being  cast,  but 
may  not  reach  this  country  until  the  close  of 
summer. 

The  Case  Memorial  Building  is  going  stead- 
ily forward,  most  of  the  huge  steel  trusses 
having  been  placed  in  position.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Main  Building,  the  work  has  been  held 
up  because  of  inclement  weather,  and  the 
opening  of  spring  will  bring  a  great  change. 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  Case  Building 
will  be  available  for  use  next  fall. 


Winter  Term  Honor  Roll 

The  Honor  List  of  Phillips  Academy  for  the 
Winter  Term,  1923,  is  as  follows: 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade: 
Edward  Winslow  Ames,  Jr.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
George  Alfred  Eddy,  Newtonville 
John  Paulding  Farnham,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Owen  Richardson  Garfield,  Middleboro 
Robert  Moultrop  Mears,  Mansfield 
Stuart  Nash  Scott,  Madison,  Wise. 
Raymond  Smith  Willis,  Jr.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
James  Lister  Wolcott,  Dover,  Del. 

Scholarship  of  the  Second  Grade: 
Warren  Wilcox  Anthony,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
Frederick  Barton  Bradeen,  Jr.,  Essex,  Conn. 
Charles  William  Buckley,  Swampscott. 
John  Landells  Drummond,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  Merrill  Evans,  Haverhill 
Edward  LeBreton  Gray,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Byron   Douglas   Harris,   Johannesburg,  So. 

Africa 

William  Chauncy  Keator,  Jr.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Newbold  LeRoy,  Jr.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Malcolm  Stuart  McComb.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Emmons  McKinlay,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Francis  Mapes,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Richard  Martin  Paskus,  White  Plans,  N.  Y. 
Allen  Quimby,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me. 
Edward  Pechmann  Renouf,  Andover 
John  Ferguson  Robertson,  North  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

Francis  Clark  Rogers,  Methuen 

Sargent  Stephen  Rowe,  Waltham 

George  Knight  Sanborn,  Andover 

Keith  Smith,  Jr.,  Linwood,  Utah 

Russell  Train  Smith,  Concord 

John  Howard  Speer,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

John  Werner  Stevens,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Turner  Thompson,  Fall  River 

Francis  Beattie  Thurber,  3d,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Egan  Trevvett,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Roland  Walker,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


George  Landon  Watson,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Robert  Wayland-Smith,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. 
Gordon  Read  Weaver,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Harold  Albert  William  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Alden  Darling  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Richard  George  Whiting,  Winter  Hill. 


Commencement 

Commencement  Day  falls  this  year  on 
Friday,  June  15,  and  the  week  of  reunion  be- 
gins on  Sunday,  June  10,  with  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon.  The  program  of  exercises 
will  include  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial 
Tower  and  of  the  Case  Memorial  Building,  as 
well  as  the  usual  features  of  the  Principal's 
reception,  the  Potter  Prize  contest,  Class 
Day,  and  the  Alumni  Dinner.  Several  classes 
are  arranging  for  reunions,  including  1873, 
1878,  1883,  1888,  1893,  1898,  1903,  1908,  and 
1913.  From  all 'hat  can  be  learned  at  this  time, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  usually 
large  number  of  graduates  returning. 


Commencement  Program  for  1923 

Sunday,  June  10 

Morning  Service  at  10.30  a.m. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  in  the  Stone  Chapel 

at  4.30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  June  13 

Potter  Prize  Speaking  in  the  Stone  Chapel 

at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  14 

Class  Day  Exercises  at  2.30  p.m. 

Principal's  Reception  at  3.30  p.m. 

Organ  Recital  on  the  William  C.  Egleston 

Memorial  Organ  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at 

5.15  p.m. 

Musical  Clubs  Concert  in  the  Stone  Chapel 

at  8  p.m.  Friday,  June  15 

Memorial  Service  of  class  of  1898  in  the 

Stone  Chapel  at  9  a.m. 

Procession  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni  and 

members  of  the  Graduating  Class  from 

the  Peabody  House  at  9.40  a.m. 

Initiation  Cum  Laude  Scholarship  Society 

in  the  stone  Chapel  at  10  a.m. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  10.30  a.m. 

Awarding  of  Prizes  for  the  year. 

Awarding  of  Diplomas. 

Dedication  of  Case  Memorial  Building  at 

11.45  a.m. 

Dedication  of  the  Memorial  Tower  at 
12.30  a.m. 

Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium 
at  1  p.m. 

Luncheon  in  the  Dining  Hall  for  specially 
invited  guests  only  at  1  p.m.;  tickets  nec- 
essary. 

Band  Concert  and  Baseball  Game,  Alumni 
vs.  Academy,  Brothers'  Field,  at  4  p.m. 
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The  Alumni  Fund 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Fund  was 
held  at  the  Midday  Club,  in  New  York  City, 
on  Friday,  January  19.  Among  those  present 
were  Oliver  G.  Jennings  '83,  Dewitt  Roosa, 
'71  Dr.  Louis  N.  Silver  '78,  Samuel  T.  Full- 
er, '94  Allan  H.  Richardson  '98,  George 
G.  Schreiber  '94,  Edward  Sawyer  '93,  Julian 
Burdick  '98,  Charles  D.  Rafferty  '00,  Chaun- 
cey  B.  Garver  '04,  William  Farson  '08,  James 
Gould  '13,  Allan  W.  Ames  '14,  Allan  V. 
Heeley  '15,  James  C.  Sawyer  '90,  and  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess.  After  the  luncheon,  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Oliver  G.  Jennings;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Frederick  C.  YValcott;  Secretary,  Claude 
M.  Fuess;  Treasurer,  James  C.  Sawyer.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  for  1921-22  was  pre- 
sented and  approved.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
this  year  to  raise  the  sum  of  S20.000,  instead 
of  815,000  as  heretofore,  this  sum  to  be  used, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  for  scholar- 
ships, infirmary  aid,  library  and  lecture  funds, 
and  new  sidewalks.  The  matter  of  quotas  for 
the  various  classes  was  brought  up,  but  was 
finally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  meeting  closed  with  a 
brief  explanation  by  Mr.  Sawyer  of  the  build- 
ing plans  now  being  carried  out  on  Andover 
Hill. 

Since  that  time,  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  has  been  begun,  and  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  class  agents.  Several  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
agents.  Walter  Davidson  '69,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  has  taken  the  place  of  Charles 
P.  Latting  '69,  and  the  Honorable  Samuel  N. 
Sawyer  '77,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr. 
W.  A.  Knowlton  of  the  same  class.  S.  Lewis 
Smith,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fills  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  William  D.  Sawyer  '85. 
Marshall  H.  Durston,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
is  the  new  representative  of  the  class  of  1900. 
Foster  M.  Hampton,  of  St.  I  ouis,  Missouri, 
has  accepted  the  position  left  open  by  the 
resignation  of  Boylston  A.  Tompkins  '12. 
Hayden  N.  Smith  '19.  takes  the  place  of 
George  R.  Bailey  '12.  and  the  newly- 
appointed  agent  for  the  class  of  1922  is  Horace 
W.  Cole,  now  in  Yale  University.  The  first 
class  to  reach  its  quota  was  1871.  represented 
by  Dewitt  Poosa,  of  Kingston,  New  York. 
The  report  up  to  April  1,  shows  the  amount  of 
$4,780  received  from  449  contributors. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  agents  will  meet  for 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  at  the  Yale 
Club,  at  which  time  the  record  of  each  class 


up  to  date  will  be  presented.  Following  th  e 
dinner  will  come  the  annual  smoker  of  the 
New  York  Alumni  Association,  at  which  Prin- 
cipal Stearns  will  speak. 


Faculty  Notes 

During  the  winter  term  Principal  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  has  preached  at  the  following  places: 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  Hamilton  Col- 
lege; Amherst  College;  Amherst  Agricultural 
College;  Williams  College;  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Lowell  Congregational  Church;  Lawrence- 
ville  School;  Hackley  School.  He  has  also 
delivered  the  following  addresses:  New  York 
Congregational  Club;  Boston  Traffic  Club; 
Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston;  Taunton 
Woman's  Club;  Somerville  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation; Springfield  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Wakefield  Lecture  Course;  Pilgrim's 
Club,  Boston;  Harvard  Church,  Brookline; 
Mother's  and  Teacher's  Association;  Dean 
Academy,  Founder's  Day;  Medway  Women's 
Club;  Lawrence  Universalist  Church  Men's 
Club;  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  Adelphi 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Billerica  1900 
Club;  Manchester  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Dutch  Treat  Club  of  New  York; 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Men's  Club. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess  were  recently  elected  Directors  of  the 
Andover  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Selections  from  the  Victorian  Poets,  in- 
cluding poems  by  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  and  Swinburne,  has  recently  been 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company. 
The  editors  are  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mr. 
Harold  C.  Stearns,  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company  will  pub- 
lish in  July  of  this  year  A  Life  of  Caleb  Cushing, 
in  two  volumes,  written  by  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess.  It  will  contain  a  large  number  of  un- 
published letters,  not  only  by  Cushing,  but 
also  by  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Brewster's  new  book,  en- 
titled The  Understanding  of  Religion,  was  pub- 
lished in  March  by  Houghton  Miffin  Company. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes  have 
been  located  in  Pome  for  the  winter,  where 
Professor  Forbes  has  been  happily  engaged  in 
studying  the  monuments  of  those  classic 
times  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  interpret. 
Reports  indicate  that  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  have  been  well,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
well-earned  rest. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Daly  will,  during  the  com- 
ing summer,  act  as  adviser  for  a  group  of  An- 
dover boys  who  will  accompany  the  American 
Students'  Tours  on  a  trip  to  England,  Holland, 
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Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  covering  a  period  of 
about  two  months.  An  examination  of  the 
World  War  battle-fields  will  be  made  under 
Mr.  Daly's  supervision. 

On  Monday,  January  29,  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Poynter  addressed  the  November  Club,  of 
Andover  his  subject  being  Some  Memories  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  left  early  in 
March  for  St.  Louis,  where  he  will  continue 
his  work  in  the  excavating  of  the  famous 
Cahokia  mounds,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
he  has  done  so  much. 


Lecture  by  Major  Vivian  Gilbert 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  4,  Major  Vivian 
Gilbert,  formerly  of  the  British  Army,  gave 
his  lecture  on  The  Romance  of  the  Last 
Crusade  before  a  good-sized  audience  in  the 
Chapel.  Major  Gilbert,  who  was  with 
General  Allenby  in  the  famous  Palestine  cam- 
paign, told  in  detail  of  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Jerico,  delighting  his  hearers  with 
many  humorous  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  expedition. 


Music  Notes 

The  first  of  the  evening  concerts  of  the 
winter  term  was  an  organ  recital  by  M.  Dupre, 
organist  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  Had  the 
streets  been  a  bit  more  passable,  every  avail- 
able place  in  the  chapel  would  doubtless  have 
been  taken.  On  February  4th,  Mr.  Harrison 
Potter  of  Boston  gave  a  piano  recital;  on 
February  18th,  Jean  Bedetti,  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  a  violoncello  recital. 
The  concert  by  the  Combined  Musical  clubs, 
at  which  the  orchestra  played  the  first  move- 
ment of  Haydn's  symphony  in  D  Major,  and 
the  glee-club  sang  compositions  by  Haydn, 
Schumann,  and  Greig,  took  place  in  the  chapel 
on  the  third  of  March,  the  joint  concert  with 
Exeter  on  the  17th  of  March,  at  Exeter. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoons  throughout 
the  term  Dr.  Pfatteicher  presented  the  plots 
of  the  Wagnerian  operas  from  Rienzi  to 
Parsifal,  illustrating  the  various  motifs  on  the 
piano,  and  playing  all  of  the  greater  overtures 
and  preludes,  in  conjunction  with  a  number 
of  Andover  musicians,  on  the  piano  and 
organ,  and  presenting  other  selections  on  the 
organ,  violin,  and  reproducing  machine. 

The  spring  term  looms  up  quite  formidably. 
On  April  2nd,  Dr.  Pfalleieher  will  give  an 
organ  recital  at  the  Hotchkiss  School;  on 
April   10th.  at   Appleton   Chapel,  Harvard 
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University;  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later,  at 
Exeter;  on  April  15th.  at  the  Westover  School, 
Middlebury,  Ct.  On  Saturday  evening,  April 
21st,  Andover  will  compete  in  the  first  inter- 
preparatory  school  singing  contest  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  New  York  City.  Each  con- 
testing school  will  sing  a  prize  song.  — this  year 
The  Sword  of  Ferraraby  Bullard,  — a  light  song, 
and  a  school  song.  The  school  song  will  be  a 
Phillips  Hymn,  the  words  of  which  were  re- 
cently written  by  Dr.  Fuess  and  the  music  by 
Dr.  Pfatteicher. 

On  April  28th,  the  glee-club  will  join  with 
Bradford  Academy  in  singing  Bach's  Cantata 
Sleepers  Wake,  for  Night  Is  Flying.  On  May 
2nd,  the  same  Cantata  will  be  sung  in  the 
Academy  Chapel  at  Andover  at  a  performance 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious ever  presented  there.  The  first  half  of 
the  program  will  consist  of  numbers  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Ensemble  and  a  piano 
Concerto  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox  of  Boston,  fol- 
lowed in  the  second  by  the  Bach  Cantata, 
sung  by  the  choirs  of  the  two  schools,  forming 
a  chorus  of  over  one  hundred  voices,  assisted 
by  soloists  from  Boston. 
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Athletics 


Basketball 

The  basketball  team  had  a  successful  sea- 
son, culminating  in  the  defeat  of  Exeter  by  a 
score  of  27  to  23.  The  candidates  were 
called  together  shortly  before  the  Christmas 
vacation,  a  few  scrimmages  being  held  in 
order  to  test  the  material.  After  a  cut  had 
been  made,  four  teams  were  retained  to  com- 
pose the  squad. 

The  team  as  finally  chosen  won  eight  games 
and  lost  six.  The  Yale  Freshmen  completely 
outclassed  Andover,  at  a  time,  however,  when 
the  latter  was  without  the  services  of  Captain 
Miller  and  Mumby.  Worcester  Academy 
also  managed  to  beat  us  badly.  No  other 
team,  however,  went  away  with  an  easily 
earned  victory. 

The  game  with  Exeter  was  held  at  the 
latter  school.  Only  once  during  the  entire 
contest, — and  then  for  but  a  brief  period, — 
was  the  result  in  doubt.  Exeter  had  a  fast, 
hard-working  team,  but  our  five  were  more 
resourceful  in  their  style  of  play.  For  Exeter, 
Swede  and  Coleman  excelled ;  while  Andover's 
best  men  were  Billhardt  and  Mumby.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  Andover  representatives  to 
play  hard  every  minute.  The  series  between 
the  schools  is  at  present  a  tie,  each  having  won 
two  games. 

The  Andover  team,  in  its  final  personnel, 
was  made  up  of  Mumby  (1.  f.),  Billhardt 
(r.  f.),  Miller  (c),  Hitchcock  (I.  b.),  and  Ran- 
dall (r.  b.),  with  Potter,  Brockelman,  and 
Shoop  as  substitutes. 


Swimming 

Swimming  prospects  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  seemed  anything  but  bright,  but  the 
men  progressed  steadily  as  the  winter  went  by 
and  our  showing  was  most  creditable,  con- 
sidering the  poor  material  with  which  the 
coaches  had  to  work.  Two  meets  were  lost, 
and  five  were  won.  The  annual  meet  with 
Exeter,  held  at  Andover,  was  a  victory  for  the 
former  school,  32-21,  the  decisive  event  being 
the  relay  race. 

Tennis 

The  spring  schedule  for  the  tennis  team 
is  announced  as  follows: 

May   2  Lawrence  Canoe  Club 

May   5  Newton  High  School 

May   9  Harvard  Freshmen 

May  12  Yale  Freshmen  (at  New  Haven) 

May  16  Worcester  (at  Worcester)  (pending) 

May  19  Harvard  2nd  team 


May  23  English  High  School 
May  25  University  of  Pennsylvania  Fresh- 
men (pending) 
May  26  St.  Paul's 

May  30  Harvard   Interscholastics  (at 
Harvard) 

June  4  North  Andover  Country  Club 
June   6  Exeter 


Baseball 

Battery  candidates  have  been  working  in 
the  gymnasium  since  February  1.  The  fol- 
lowing men  are  available  from  the  team  of  a 
year  ago:  Shoop,  D.  Smith,  J.  Kern.  The  new 
candidates  are  P.  Curtis.  G.  Bradley,  Drum- 
mond.  Layton,  and  Parisien.  The  catchers 
are  Foote,  Parker,  and  Goodwill  from  last 


year's  squad,  with  Prior,  Eliot,  and  Mapes  as 
new  candidates.  Johnstone,  who  caught  very 
creditably  for  the  team  a  year  ago,  will  be 


moved  to  first  base.  The  spring  schedule  follow 

April 

21 

Middlesex 

April 

25 

Wentworth  Institute 

April 

28 

Worcester 

May 

2 

Huntington 

Mav 

5 

Yale  2nd 

May 

9 

Harvard  2nd 

May 

12 

Yale  '26  (at  New  Haven) 

May 

16 

Dean  Academy 

May 

19 

Fitchburg  Normal 

Mav 

23 

Brown  Freshmen 

May 

26 

Harvard  '26  (at  Cambridge) 

May 

30 

Dartmouth  '26 

June 

2 

Holv  Cross  '26 

(After  the  A.  vs.  E.  track  meet) 

June 

6 

St.  Anselm's  '26 

June 

9 

Exeter  (at  Exeter) 

Wrestling 

The  wrestling  team  lost  two  meets  and  won 
four.  In  the  final  contest  with  Worcester 
Academy,  Andover  pulled  out  a  victory  by 
one  point,  the  score  being  9  to  8.  The  team 
was  badly  handicapped  at  times  by  injuries 
and  sickness,  but  managed  to  go  through  to 
the  end  in  spite  of  these  troubles. 


Hockey 

In  hockey,  .Andover  had  one  of  its  lean 
years.  The  team  won  three  games  and  lost 
five.  In  the  last  contest. — with  Exeter, — our 
opponents  outclassed  us  at  even7  point,  win- 
ning eventually  by  a  score  of  6  to  0. 
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Andover's  Champion  Basketball  Team 


Winter  Track  Athletics 

On  February  3,  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games,  the 
relay  team  was  defeated  by  Exeter  In  the 
opening  heat  between  Prendergast,  of  Ex- 
eter, and  Borah,  of  Andover.  the  latter  drew 
the  pole,  but  Prendergast  fell  in  trying  to  pass 
and  Borah  was  ahead  by  thirty  yards.  In  the 
next  two  heats,  Exeter  steadily  made  up  this 
loss,  amid  intense  excitement;  in  the  final 
sprint,  Lundell,  of  Exeter,  made  a  brilliant 
finish,  winning  over  Allen,  of  Andover,  by  six 
vards. 


During  the  winter,  Andover  defeated 
M.  I.  T.  by  a  score  of  54|  to  26j.  and  won 
from  Dartmouth  Freshmen,  54  to  45. 

The  track  schedule  for  the  spring  term  is  as 
follows : 

April   28    Harvard  Freshmen 
May      5    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 
May     12    Worcester  Academy 
May    19    Harvard  Interscholastics 
May    26    Dartmouth  Freshmen 
June      2  Exeter 

All  meets  are  at  Andover  except  the  inter- 
scholastic  contest. 


Winter  Training  for  Track  Athletics 


Coych  Shepard  Giving  Instructions 
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Undergraduate  Interests 


Dramatic  Club 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  9,  before 
an  audience  which  filled  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Dramatic  Club  gave  its  annual  "show." 
Three  plays  were  presented,  the  program  b3ing 
as  follows : 

THE  MEDICINE  SHOW 
Lut'er  J.  Basham 

Giz  E.  L.  Gray 

Dr.  Stev'n  Vandexter  W.  Brown 

Seen?:  South  Bank  of  the  Ohio  River 
Time:  A  Summer  Day  —  Noon 
ILE 

Ben,  the  cabin  boy  F.  Asher 

The  Steward  E.  P.  Crane 

Captain  Keeney  F.  Verigan 

Slocum,  second  mate  S.  N.  Scott 

Mrs.  Keeney  J.  H.  Monroe 

Joe,  an  harpooner  L.  Daley 

Members  of  the  Crew  of  the  Atlantic  Queen 

W.  Foote,  J.  G.  Bruce,  A.  Look,  J.  V.  Scaife 
Place:  Capt.  Keeney's  Cabin  on  board  the  whaling 

ship  Atlantic  Queen 
Time:  An  Afternoon  in  the  Year  1895 
THE  POT-BOILER 
Thomas  Pinikles,  the  playwright  M.  S.  McComb 

Wouldby,  the  novice  S.  N.  Scott 

Mr.  Ivory,  the  financier  H.  Dyer 

Mr.  Ruler,  the  hero  W.  Chapp3ll 

Miss  Ivory,  the  heroine  S.  Riggs 

Mr.  Inkwell,  the  villain  R.  O.  Hereford 

Mrs.  Pencil,  the  woman  R.  R  Stafford 

Place:  A  Theatre  Stage 
Time:  Morning  Rehearsal 

The  school  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  work 
of  its  dramatic  organization.  Most  amateur 
theatricals  are  simply  an  excuse  for  people  who 
foolishly  think  they  can  act,  to  disport  them- 
selves before  admiring  relatives  and  caustic 
friends.  But  the  members  of  Mr.  Stearns's 
troupe  did  not  belong  in  this  category.  Under 
some  obvious  disadvantages  and  after  only  a 
brief  period  of  rehearsal,  they  presented  three 
one-act  plays  in  a  manner  almost  profes- 
sional. As  in  previous  years,  the  costuming, 
scenery,  and  properties  were  expertly  managed, 
and  the  actors  went  to  their  business  without 
any  of  the  annoying  delays  which  so  fre- 
quently mar  the  smoothness  of  such  an  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  Stuart  Walker's  The  Medicine  Man 
(one  of  the  well-known  Portmanteau  Plays)  is 
slight  in  structure,  depending  for  its  appeal 
entirely  on  the  characters.  Here  are  three 
shiftless  village  loafers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  just  "sittin',  an'  chawin',  an'  gabbin'." 
There  is  no  action, — nothing  but  talk.  It  is  a 
playlet  too  subtle,  too  flimsy,  to  stir  an  au- 
dience; yet  Gray,  Brown,  and  Basham,  as  the 


ne'er-do-wells,  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of 
their  lines.  The  last,  especially,  is  blest  with  a 
facial  expression  which  made  him  a  typical 
Edward  Eggleston  "Hoosier."  Everything 
had  to  move  slowly  if  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
action were  to  be  created,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  intervals  between  the  sen- 
tences seemed  too  long;  but  the  total  effect 
was  precisely  what  the  author  desired. 

Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill  has  certainly  passed 
beyond  the  merely  "promising"  stage,  and  has 
become  one  of  our  outstanding  contemporary 
playwrights.  He,  which  is  sheer  melodrama, 
is  not  his  most  significant  achievement;  yet  it 
is  melodrama  with  a  very  plausible  conflict, 
moving  with  Sophoclean  directness  to  a 
definite  crisis,  and  ending  with  the  ruin  of  a 
woman's  reason  and  a  man's  soul.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  one-act  tragedy  could 
have  been  selected  better  designed  to  test  the 
talent  of  the  average  amateur  club.  Verigan, 
in  the  difficult  role  of  Captain  Keeney,  caught 
intuitively  the  spirit  of  the  whaling  skipper, 
and  offered  a  restrained  interpretation  of  a 
character  which  might  easily  have  been  over- 
done. He  was,  it  is  true,  occasionally  uneven 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  emotion 
required.  Some  of  his  lines,  therefore,  sounded 
flat  and  weak.  These  were  followed,  however, 
by  passages  in  which  he  redeemed  himself  by 
the  most  sympathetic  intonation.  This 
criticism  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is  not  yet  a 
Richard  Mansfield  or  a  Jack  Barrymore.  The 
part  was  far  from  easy,  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  sustained  the  feeling  to  the  very  end. 
The  cast,  as  a  whole,  was  entirely  adequate, 
Crane,  as  the  Steward,  and  Leo  Daley,  as  the 
muscular  Harpooner,  doing  especially  well. 
But  the  highest  praise,  perhaps,  belongs  to 
Monroe,  who,  as  Mrs.  Keeney,  accomplished 
the  inconceivable,  actually  persuading  the 
audience  to  forget  his  sex  and  to  imagine  that, 
for  the  moment,  a  woman  was  pleading  with 
an  obdurate  husband.  In  facial  expression, 
voice,  and  manner,  Monroe  was  a  worn  and 
plaintive  Griselda.  Even  the  giggling  girls  on 
the  Town  Hall  benches,  who  at  first  threatened 
to  wreck  the  performance  by  their  ill-timed 
laughter,  were  caught  in  the  grip  of  his  acting 
and  felt  the  pathos  of  the  helpless  wife's  ap- 
peal. 

The  Pot-Boiler,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg,  is 
what  the  Baker  catalogues  usually  describe  as 
a  "roaring  farce."  McComb,  as  the  irascible 
and  nervous  playwright,  started  the  skit  off 
with  infectious  enthusiasm,  and  it  rushed  on 
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hilariously  to  the  conclusion.  Once  again  the 
parts  were  admirably  taken, — Stafford,  the 
brunette  "vampire,"  and  Riggs,  the  yellow- 
haired  heroine,  being  particularly  noteworthy, 
critical  minds  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
way  in  which  little  details  were  carried  out, 
many  of  them  insignificant  in  themselves  but 
each  contributing  its  share  to  the  total  effect. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  actors  to  say 
that  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns,  who  served  as 
Director,  deserves  the  applause  which  was 
given  him  when  he  modestly  made  his  ap- 
pearance. His  skill  was  apparent,  not  only  in 
the  setting  of  the  plays,  but  also  in  the  choice 
of  dramatis  personae,  In  nearly  every  case  he 
suited  the  man  to  the  part  with  unerring  dis- 
cernment of  the  possibilities  of  both;  but  we 
dare  not  pursue  this  topic  to  the  end  lest  we  be 
mobbed  by  offended  Thespians.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Stearns  was  the  most  in- 
spiring of  managers,  that  he  drew  from  each 
participant  the  best  that  there  was  in  him, 
and  that  his  final  production  had  the  merit 
which  is  the  proper  reward  of  careful  prepara- 
tion. 


Draper  Prize  Speaking 

The  annual  contest  for  the  Draper  prizes  in 
declamation  was  held  in  the  Chapel  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  February  27.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Music 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference 

From  The  Boston  Herald  Richard  Danielson 

Edward  Payson  Crane,  Richmond 
'  As  Beseemeth  Men  "  Holman  Day 

Harold  Albert  William  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Bombardment  Amy  Lowell 

Henry  Salmon  Dyer,  Brookline 
Music 

Sea  Fever  John  Masefield 

Between  Two  Loves  Thomas  Augustine  Daly 

The  Fool's  Prayer  Edward  Rowland  Sill 

Malcolm  Stuart  McComb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Young  Men  of  Italy  Giuseppe  Mazzini 

From  a  speech  delivered  at  Milan,  July  25,  1848 
Henry  Rossi,  Lawrence 
The  Lighthouse  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Sidney  Stanley  Rudman,  Roxbury 
Music 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Sidney 
Stanley  Rudman,  and  the  second  to  Edward 
Payson  Crane.  The  judges  were  the  Reverend 
C.  Norman  Bartlett,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Burns, 
and  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Hamblin,  all  of  Andover. 


Means  Contest 

The  Means  prize  contest  in  original  declam- 
ation was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  16,  in  the  Chapel,  the  participants 
having  been  already  selected  as  a  result  of  a 


preliminary  competition.  The  program  for 
the  evening  was  as  follows: 

Music 

The  Rise  of  the  Fascisti 
Fred  Otis  Newman  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania 

Babbitt  —  An  Interpretation  of  American  Character 
George  Bapst  Darling,  Jr.  Allston 

Wanted  —  A  Great  Leader  in  Our  National  Life 
Robert  Moultrop  Mears  Mansfield 

Against  Censorship  in  Literature 
Harold  Albert  West  New  York,  New  York 

Music 

What  the  United  States  Can  Do  for  the  World 
Robert  Palmer  Anderson  Noank,  Connecticut 

On  the  Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
Edward  Cornelius  Humphrey  Louisville,  Kentucky 

For  the  Abolition  of  the  Electoral  College 
John  Howard  Speer  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

The  Personality  of  Clemmenceau 
Frederick  Stark  Newberry  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Music 

The  judges  were:  J.  Harry  Kidder,  Thaxter 
Eaton,  and  Addison  B.  LeBoutillier.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize, 
George  B.  Darling,  Jr.,  of  Allston;  second, 
Harold  A.  West  of  New  York;  third,  Frederick 
S.  Newberry,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Radio  Club 

The  receiving  set  which  was  installed  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  is  still  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  by  means  of  it  the  members  of  the 
Radio  Club  have  heard  concerts  from  all  over 
the  East.  The  club  has  also  sent  messages 
from  the  members  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


School  Movies 

During  the  winter  term,  movies  have  been 
held  in  the  Gymnasium  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning, under  the  management  of  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Daly.  The  films  selected  by  Mr.  Daly  have 
been  exceptionally  good,  including  such  titles 
as  The  Three  Musketeers,  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse,  Orphans  of  the  Storm, 
The  Great  Impersonation,  and  others.  As  a 
consequence  the  attendance  has  been  very 
large,  both  from  undergraduates  and  the 
families  of  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  movies 
have  presented  no  terrors. 


Musical  Clubs 

The  Musical  Clubs  have  had,  on  the  whole, 
a  successful  season.  The  first  concert,  on 
January  20,  at  Rogers'  Hall,  Lowell,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  performance  on  February  10,  at 
Bradford  Academy.  The  concert  in  Andover, 
given  on  March  10,  was  well-attended.  The 
last  concert  of  the  term  was  at  Exeter,  on 
March  17,  in  combination  with  the  clubs  of 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  Glee  Club 
will  take  part,  on  April  21,  in  the  first  annual 
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interscholastic  contest  in  New  York  City,  to 
be  held  at  the  Town  Hall. 

The  officers  of  the  Musical  Clubs  for  the 
year  are  as  follows:  Leader  of  Glee  Club, 
John  Aumock  Cory,  of  Brielle,  New  Jersey; 
Leader  of  Mandolin  Club,  Robert  Reese 
Layton,  Jr.,  of  Bridgeville,  Connecticut; 
Leader  of  Orchestra,  Bevan  Dunsford,  of 
Chelmsford;  Manager,  Stoughton  Walker,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Philomathean  Society 

The  Philomathean  Society  recenty  or- 
ganized for  the  year  with  the  following  officers: 
Paul  Sanford  Seward,  of  Guilford.  Con- 
necticut (President);  William  Jenkins  Foote, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (Vice  President); 
and  William  Edward  Boardman,  of  Schen- 
ectady, New  York,  as  Secretary.  During  the 
winter  term  the  society  has  conducted  a 
series  of  inter-club  debates.  The  winning 
club  team  will  later  challenge  the  school  in  a 
contest  for  the  Robinson  prizes. 


At  the  Promenade  in  the  evening,  the  pat- 
ronesses were  Mrs.  James  C.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Fuess.  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips,  Miss 
Grace  P.  S.  Clemons,  and  Miss  Olive  S.  Par- 
sons. The  committee  in  charge  was  made  up 
of  Allen  MacMartin  Look,  of  West  Tisbury 
(Chairman),  Frederick  Engstrum,  Jr.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  James  Verner  Scaife,  Jr., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Leo  Fr  ncis  Daley,  of 
Andover,  and  Smith  Lewis  Multer,  Jr.,  of 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  Loew's  orchestra  of  Boston. 
Dancing  began  at  eight  o'clock  and  closed  at 
two  the  following  morning. 


Senior  Promenade 

The  annual  Senior  Promenade  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday.  February  21,  in 
the  Borden  Gymnasium.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Upper  Middle  Class  gave  an  informal 
dance  at  the  Peabody  House,  young  ladies 
being  present  from  Abbot  Academy  and 
Rogers  Hall,  as  well  as  other  schools.  The 
patronesses  were  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs. 
Peirson  S.  Page,  and  Miss  Bertha  Bailey. 
The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Wilbur 
Roy  Shoop,  of  Northport,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  Charles  Watson,  3rd,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Robert  Reese  Layton,  Jr.,  of  Bridge- 
ville, Delaware. 


The  Yale  Club 

The  Yale  Club,  on  February  24,  held  a 
dinner  in  the  Peabody  House,  which  was 
attended  by  about  150  students,  and  several 
Yale  graduates  on  the  teaching  staff.  The 
President,  Jerome  Hosmer  Remick,  Jr.,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  called  in  turn  upon  Prin- 
cipal Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Mr.  E.  Barton  Chapin 
'03,  W.  N.  Mallorv  (Yale's  football  captain 
for  1923),  Newell  Neidlinger  '21.  Fairfax 
(editor  of  the  Yale  News),  and  Allen  M.  Look, 
representing  the  Andover  undergraduate 
body. 


Officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class 

The  officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class  for 
the  Winter  Term  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Wilbur  Roy  Shoop,  of  Northport, 
Long  Island,  New  York;  Vice-President, 
Walter  Peters  Bradley,  of  Houston,  Texas; 
Secretary,  Edward  Linne  Parker,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 


Alumni  Interests 


Class  Reunions  in  June 

The  prospect  is  bright  for  several  well  at- 
tended Class  Reunions  at  Commencement 
time,  on  June  14th  and  15th.  Active  cam- 
paigns have  already  been  started  in  several 
classes,  and  will  be  in  others  before  this 
Bulletin  reaches  the  alumni.  The  following 
men  are  leaders  in  organizing  these  reunions: 

Class  of  1873— Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  73 
Bartlet  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

Class  of  1878— Dr.  Lewis  M.  Silver,  103 
West  72nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Class  of  1883— 

Class  of  1888— 

Class  of  1893— Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Class  of  1898— Mr.  Southard  Hay,  816 
James  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1903— Mr.  E.  Barton  Chapin, 
84  State  Street,  Boston  Mass. 

Class  of   1908— Mr.   Henry   N.  Merritt, 


West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and 
So.  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  of  1913 — Mr.  James  Gould,  care 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
calendar  for  Commenceniint  week.  Classes 
holding  reunions  will  supplement  this  general 
schedule  with  whatever  program  seems  most 
desirable  to  each.  The  unusual  features  of  this 
year's  Commencement  season  will  be  the  ex- 
tensive building  operations,  which  are  now 
progressing  rapidly,  and  which  have  been 
made  possible  by  generous  gifts  of  alumni. 
These  include  the  large  new  recitation  build- 
ing, standing  on  the  summit  of  the  campus, 
the  Memorial  Tower  and  the  Case  Memorial, 
enclosing  a  playing  field.  The  latter  two 
bu.ldings  will  be  dedicated  on  the  15th. 
Undoubtedly  the  145th  anniversary  will  be  of 
special  interest,  and  should  not  be  missed, 
especially  if  your  class  reunion  comes  at  the 
same  time. 
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Society  Reunions 

Three  of  the  school  secret  societies, — 
K.  0.  A.,  A.  U.  V.,  and  E.  D.  P. —held  their 
reunions  on  Saturday,  February  17.  K.  0.  A. 
had  the  largest  number  back,  having  twenty- 
four  at  their  dinner.  A.  U.  V.  had  thirteen 
visitors,  and  E.  D.  P.  nine.  Those  who 
arrived  on  Saturday  afternoon  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  Andover  defeat  her  opponents 
in  track,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  basket- 
ball. The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were 
registered  at  their  respective  houses: 
K.  0.  A. 

A.  G.  Selfridge  '81,  J.  C.  Sawver  '90,  P.  L. 
Reed  '02,  E.  B.  Chapin  '03,  P.  R.  Reed  '03, 
A.  D.  Parker  '05,  M.  A.  Seabury  '05,  G.  H. 
Lowe  '06,  S.  H.  Scribner  '10,  H.  C.  Stearns 
'11,  J.  Gault  '13,  Claude  M.  Fuess,  E.  S. 
English  '18,  G.  R.  Bailey  '19,  C.  Burr,  Jr.,'19, 
S.  H.  Otis  '19,  R.  Otis  '20,  J.  K.  Bacon  '21, 
T.  P.  DeQ.  Richardson  '21,  T.  C.  Sheafl'er 
'21,  J.  M.  White  '22,  B.  E.  Beck  '22,  W.  B. 
Booth  ex-'23,  R.  E.  Bingham  ex-'24. 

A.  U.  V. 

J.  C.  Graham,  E.  A.  Carter  '05,  H.  W. 
Church  '13,  G.  Nevill  '18,  R.  N.  McDonald 
'18,  M.  F.  Hock  '19,  E.  G.  Shelden  '19,  R.  P. 
Breed  '19,  A.  V.  Weaver  '20,  J.  F.  Burns,  Jr. 
'21,  D.  C.  Jones  '21,  0.  P.  Nicola  '21,  C.  Ives 
'22,  C.  T.  Treadway  ex-'22. 

E.  D.  P. 

Leonard  Parkhurst  '20,  H.  Ross  '21,  E. 
Cleveland  '21,  M.  L.  Dillaway  '21,  R.  Mitchell 
'21,  S.  B.  Rose  '22,  F.  D.  Lackev  '22,  R.  W. 
Batchelder  '22,  T.  May  '22. 


Philadelphia  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Belgravia,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  9,  the  arrangements  having  been  made 
by  Joseph  W.  Lucas  '85,  and  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Murphy  '68,  who  has  been  for  some  years  the 
"good  angel"  of  the  Andover  graduates  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  The  evening  was 
enlivened  by  good  music  and  singing.  Forty- 
two  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  seven  guests 
of  the  Association.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Mr.  James  W.  Williams,  of  the  Academy 
teaching  staff,  who  represented  Dr.  Stearns, 
the  latter  being  temporarily  indisposed.  The 
Andover  men  present  were  the  following: 
Walter  L.  Murphy  '68,  H.  H.  Donaldson  '75, 
H.  V.  Ames  '84,  Joseph  W.  Lucas  '85,  Wm. 
S.  Wadsworth  '87,  Henry  F.  Page  '90,  Wm. 

A.  Leavitt,  Jr.  '90,  H.  D.  Bard  '90,  Wm.  Rader 
'90,  George  L.  Herrick  '69,  L.  T.  Bliss  '91, 
George  G.  Bartlett  '91,  H.  O.  Wells  '92,  H. 

B.  Hickman  '94,  Allen  Hoffer  '96,  Frederick 


Palmer,  Jr.  '96,  L.  W.  Williams  '00,  Thomas 
Lynn  '06,  W.  E.  Fuller  '07,  H.  N.  Merritt  '08, 
A.  B.  Gurley  '12,  L.  W.  Clark  '14,  Sydney 
Thaver,  Jr.  '15,  E.  L.  Davis  '13,  S.  H.  Buckle 
'16,  S.  B.  Irwin  '17,  J.  A.  Drew  '07,  C.  Van- 
dergrift  '15,  Charles  R.  Gamble  '15,  R.  H. 
Gurley  '05. 


College  Board  Records 

In  the  College  Board  examinations  of  June, 
1922,  the  following  Phillips  Academy  students 
received  the  highest  rating  in  the  several  ex- 
aminations. 

Elementary  Algebra  (Math.  A.) 
W.  A.  Hutchinson 
R.  R.  Lay  ton 

G.  C.  Watson 

This  subject  was  taken  by  5869  candidates, 
of  whom  38  received  a  mark  of  100. 
Plane  Geometry  (Math.  C.) 
J.  S.  H.Allis 

H.  N.  Jones 

This  subject  was  taken  by  5855  candidates, 
of  whom  16  received  a  mark  of  98. 
Plane  Trigonometry  (Math.  F.) 

P.  K.  Elwell 

O.  R.  Garfield 

W.  P.  Lowell 
This  subject  was  taken  by  1792  candidates, 
of  whom  10  received  a  mark  of  100. 
Solid  Geometry  (Math.  D.) 

N.  G.  Cameron 

J.  Goodman,  Jr. 

W.  C.  W7ilder 
This  subject  was  taken  by  1614  candidates, 
of  whom  20  received  a  mark  of  100. 
Algebra  (Math.  A2.) 

G.  B.  Beecher 
S.  H.  Robinson 

This  subject  was  taken  by  413  candidates 
of  whom  32  received  a  mark  of  100. 
Two-Year  Latin  (Cp2.) 
R.  G.  Whiting 

This  subject  was  taken  by  352  candidates 
of  whom  5  received  a  mark  of  98. 
Drawing,  Mechanical 
L.  G.  Wienecke 

This  subject  was  taken  by  160  candidates 
of  whom  1  received  a  mark  of  100. 
Three-Year  German  (Cp3.) 

H.  C.  Renouf 

This  subject  was  taken  by  117  candidates  of 
whom  1  received  the  mark  of  96. 
Intermediate  German  (German  B.) 
W.  C.  Wilder 

This  subject  was  taken  by  74  candidates  of 
whom  1  received  the  mark  of  90. 
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A  New  Book  by  an  Andover  Man 

The  Bulstrode  Press,  of  New  York  City, 
have  recently  published  The  Jester  Booh  of 
Columbia  Light  Verse,  edited  by  Otto  v.  St. 
Whitelock  '20,  editor  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Jester.  In  this  volume,  Mr.  Whitelock 
has  collected  poems  from  such  well-known 
Columbia  graduates  as  Joyce  Kilmer,  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  Brander  Matthews,  A.  J. 
Lesser,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  James 
S.  O'Neale,  Jr.,  thus  making  a  very  attractive 
little  book,  which  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
any  one  during  an  idle  hour. 


Building  and  Endowment  Fund 

It  is  announced  from  the  Treasurer's  office 
that  the  total  amount  paid  in  on  subscriptions 
to  the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund  was,  on 
March  23,  $1,268,025.13.  As  the  total  sum 
subscribed  was  $1,666,000,  it  will  be  seen  that 
payments  have  been  coming  in  with  reasonable 
regularity.  One  more  installment, — due  in 
most  cases  on  November  1,  1923, — will  com- 
plete the  payments  on  most  of  the  pledges. 
In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  shrinkage  due  to 
the  deaths  of  subscribers  and  to  other  causes 
will  be  comparatively  small. 


Graduate  Interests 


Emilius  Oviatt  Randall 

Emilius  Oviatt  Randall,  1850-1919.  omathean  Mirror.    His  task  though  arduous  was 

A  young  lad  in  the  Middle  class  of  Phillips  had  not  that  of  a  novice,  for  while  only  seventeen 
just  finished  his  labors  as  an  editor  of  the  Phil-      years  of  age,  he  had  edited  and  published  in 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  a  paper,  known  as  The  Whip- 
poor-will,  so  successfully,  that  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds he  paid  his  expenses  to  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine. And  in  his  college  days  at  Cornell  he  was 
on  the  editoiial  board  of  The  Era. 

This  early  mastery  of  facile  writing  and  exact 
statement  remained  with  Emilius  0.  Randall  all 
through  his  subsequent  life. 

He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  the  grandfather  of  the  second 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Three  of  his  forbears  took  part  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  always 
stirred  with  the  setting  forth  of  historic  deeds 
and  ambitions.  He  gave  diligent  study  to  the 
history  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  knew 
accurately  the  ongoings  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  who  lived  there.  His  life  of  Tecumseh 
is  a  masterful  presentation  of  the  great  Shawnee 
chief.  He  stood  preeminent  in  the  field  of 
archaeology  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mounds  and  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio. 

But  his  life  work  largely  concerned  legal 
decisions  as  he  was  the  official  reporter  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
"efficient  and  well  beloved."  Of  the  one  hundred 
volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  he 
compiled  forty-eight,  or  nearly  one-half. 

He  played  a  large  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
city,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of 
the  Kit-Kat  Club. 

The  class  of  1871  at  Phillips  may  take  just 
pride  in  the  career  of  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
sons. 


Obituaries 

1852 — Joseph  Sidney  Howe,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Caroline  Hamblet  Howe,  was  born  in 
Methuen,  October  15,  1832,  and  attended  Dart- 
mouth College.  For  forty  years  he  was  treasurer 
and  town  clerk  of  Methuen.  He  had  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  and  the 
board  of  selectmen.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Nevins  Memorial  library, 
president  of  the  Methuen  Historical  Society,  and 
was  universally  loved  and  respected.  Mr.  Howe 
died  in  Methuen,  March  9,  1923.  A  brother, 
Milton  G.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1852. 

1852 — George  Henry  Monroe,  son  of  Jonas 
and  Mary  Ann  Stearns  Monroe,  was  born  in 
Bedford,  November  15,  1835.  He  was  a  book- 
keeper in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  died  at  that  place 
a  year  ago. 

1852 — Melvin  Dane  Poor,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Roxanna  Colby  Poor,  was  born  in  Antrim,  N.  H., 
January  24,  1832.  He  conducted  a  saw  and 
gristmill  and  died  in  Antrim,  June  5,  1922. 


1854 — John  Berry  Lowell,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Clarissa  Grant  Lowell,  was  born  in  Buxton, 
Me.,  January  4,  1834.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  board  the  Ossipee. 
He  conducted  a  tin  and  sheet-metal  business  in 
Biddeford,  Me.,  where  he  served  as  an  alderman, 
as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  as  a  park 
commissioner.  Mr.  Lowell  died  July  11,  1921, 
in  Biddeford. 

1856 — John  Perham  Coburn,  son  of  Daniel 
Poore  and  Rebecca  Perham  Coburn,  was  born 
in  Tyngsboro,  March  20,  1833.  He  lived  the 
life  of  a  farmer  in  his  native  town,  being  specially 
interested  in  the  keeping  of  bees.  He  had  been 
a  selectman  and  on  the  school  board.  Mr. 
Coburn  died  in  Woburn,  March  8,  1923.  A 
son,  Daniel  L.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1880. 

1858 —  John  Milton  Tenney,  son  of  John 
Ferguson  and  Hannah  Woodbury  Tenney,  was 
born  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  March  27,  1839,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  Methuen, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  March  20, 
1923.  A  brother,  Daniel  W.,  was  in  Phillips, 
class  of  1856. 

1859 —  Joseph  Thompson  Lovejoy,  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Delina  Lynch  Lovejoy,  was  born 
in  Andover,  June  16,  1840.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  private  in  Company  H,  43rd 
Infantry  Regiment  of  Massachusetts.  For 
several  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Whipple 
File  Company  in  Ballardvale.  He  was  a  super- 
intendent of  streets  and  highway  surveyor  of 
the  town  of  Andover.  He  was  often  called  to 
entertain  local  gatherings  as  a  dramatic  reader. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  died  in  Tewksburv,  February  22, 
1923. 

1860 —  Augustine  Caldwell,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Jones  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
January  23,  1836,  and  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  in  1864.  He 
entered  the  ministry  and  published  many  ser- 
mons, for  two  years  edited  The  Ipswich  Anti- 
quarian, and  wrote  uncounted  articles  in  prose 
and  verse.  He  also  prepared  a  memoir  of  the 
wife  of  Moses  G.  Farmer  and  a  Genealogy  of 
the  Ipswich  Caldwells.  He  died  in  Ipswich, 
September  21,  1920. 

1860 — Hazen  Bernard  Goodrich,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Marion  Brickett  Goodrich,  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  September  19,  1842,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  G,  35th  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  August  1,  1862,  and 
was  discharged  December  2,  1865,  meanwhile 
serving  as  hospital  steward.  He  became  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  his  native  city,  and  died 
November  2,  1922,  in  Haverhill. 
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1860—  William  Church  Goddard,  son  of  Noah 
and  Elizabeth  Sherman  Church  Goddard,  was 
born  in  Fairhaven,  March  27,  1847.  He  was 
employed  in  a  bank,  was  in  business  in  Mexico, 
was  postmaster,  and  was  always  active  in 
politics.    He  died  in  Acushnet,  March  5,  1923. 

1861 —  Herbert  Tyler,  son  of  Eben  and  Mary 
Maria  Wardwell  Tyler,  was  born  in  Andover, 
October  31,  1843,  and  was  a  private  in  Company 
I,  44th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He 
was  in  the  woolen  business  in  Boston,  where  he 
died,  February  17,  1922.  Two  brothers  had 
attended  Phillips,  Thomas  H.  in  1849,  and 
Edward  E.  in  1851. 

1862 —  Ezra  Holt  Valpey,  son  of  Samuel 
George  (1831)  and  Sarah  Church  Holt  Valpey, 
was  born  in  Andover,  July  26,  1846,  and  engaged 
in  the  provision  business  in  Andover  with  his 
brother,  George  (1858).  He  died  in  Andover, 
March  25,  1923. 

1863 —  John  Van  Beal,  son  of  Eleazer  and  Mary 
Stetson  Thayer  Beal,  was  born  in  Randolph, 
July  3,  1842,  and  taught  in  his  native  town 
until  1871,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1872.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Randolph  and  in  Boston.  In  1912  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  town  finance 
committee,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Turner  Free 
Library,  and  was  the  orator  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Randolph.  He  died  December  31, 
1922,  in  Randolph. 

1863 — William  Allison  McKinney,  son  of 
Edward  and  Marcia  M.  McKinney,  was  born 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  August  30,  1845,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1868,  having  during  his 
college  course  been  clerk  in  the  Commissary 
Department  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  received 
many  prizes  during  his  college  life  and  was  an 
editor  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  After 
graduation  he  was  a  journalist  in  Norwich  and 
in  Hartford.  He  studied  in  the  Columbia  Law 
School  and  practiced  law  in  Binghamton  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Binghamton  January 
27,  1923. 

1865 — Horace  Gray  Lunt,  son  of  Orrington 
and  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt,  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  August  13,  1847,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1870.  He  practiced  law  in  Chicago 
until  1886  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.  He  was  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of 
Colorado  for  over  four  years  and  then  resumed 
private  practice.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  director  in  several  corporations, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Park  Commission, 


president  of  the  Bar  Association,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  member  of  the 
Library  Board.  Judge  Lunt  died  in  Colorado 
Springs,  February  15,  1923. 

1868 — Wirt  Ximeo  Fuller,  son  of  John  Gibson 
and  Ann  Jones  Fuller,  was  born  in  Hilllsborough, 
N.  H.,  January  23,  1850,  and  for  eighteen  years 
was  in  the  leather  business,  and  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  a  banker  and  broker  in  Boston. 
He  died  January  6,  1923,  in  Brookline. 

1868—  Charles  Clifford  McCord,  son  of  John 
Davidson  and  Rosanna  Blair  McCord,  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  28,  1847.  He  was  the 
law  librarian  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
Beaver,  August  2,  1922. 

1869 —  George  Russell  Fessenden,  son  of  James 
Munro  and  Eliza  Tebbetts  Fessenden,  was  born 
in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  December  6,  1849,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1874  and  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1879.  He  went  at 
once  to  Ashfield  to  practice  his  profession  and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  country 
doctor  of  the  best  type,  hard-working,  sym- 
pathetic and  successful.  An  interesting  account 
of  Dr.  Fessenden  was  given  in  the  Literary  Digest 
for  March  17,  1923,  one  day  before  his  death. 
He  had  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  town 
committee  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  associate  medical  examiner 
for  Franklin  County,  president  of  the  Ashfield 
Library  Association.  He  died  in  Ashfield, 
March  18,  1923.  A  son,  George  R.,  Jr.,  was  in 
the  Phillips  class  of  1905. 

1871 — Joseph  Franklin  Currier,  son  of  Ezra 
Fisk  and  Isabella  Thompson  Webster  Currier, 
was  born  in  East  Kingston,  N.  H.,  January  26, 
1853,  and  was  a  shoe  manufacturer.  He  died 
in  Haverhill,  September  5,  1922. 

1871 — Emilius  Oviatt  Randall,  son  of  David 
Austin  and  Eunice  Oviatt  Randall,  was  born  in 
Richfield,  O.,  October  28,  1850,  and  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  1874.  He  received  his  legal 
education  at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  was 
a  professor  in  the  same  institution.  He  became 
the  official  reporter  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
in  1895.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  and  an 
officer  in  a  large  number  of  other  associations. 
Mr.  Randall  died  in  Columbus,  O.,  December 
18,  1919.  Another  reference  to  Mr.  Randall  may 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

1874 — Edward  Matthew  Bryant,  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Betsey  Webster  Robinson  Bryant,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  January  15,  1854. 
He  was  an  Electrical  Engineer  and  a  dealer  in 
electrical  supplies  in  Manchester,  where  he  died 
February  8,  1923. 
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1875 — Charles  Sumner  Hill,  son  of  Luther  and 
Sarah  Atwell  Stevens  Hill,  was  born  in  Stone- 
ham,  June  1,  1856,  and  was  treasurer  of  the 
Phillips  Flushing  Tank  Company  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Hill  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  1, 
1922. 

1875 — Charles  Albert  Jameson,  son  of  David 
and  Sarah  Farnham  Jameson,  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  August  7,  1854,  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town,  a  respected  and  useful 
citizen.  He  died  January  19,  1923,  at  his  home 
in  Andover.  A  brother  David  was  in  the  class 
of  1876. 

1875 — William  Sutton,  son  of  William  and 
Lucy  Safford  Daniels  Sutton,  was  born  in  Pea- 
body,  October  11,  1857,  and  became  a  woolen 
manufacturer  in  North  Andover.  He  died  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  March  20,  1923,  A  son  William 
was  in  P.  S.,  1903. 

1877 — George  Alfred  Tyzzer,  son  of  George 
Roberts  and  Matilda  Jane  Edwards  Tyzzer,  was 
born  in  Newton,  April  15,  1858,  and  entered 
Harvard  but  graduated  from  Brown  in  1884. 
He  spent  his  whole  life  in  teaching  in  the  public- 
schools,  since  1912  being  principal  of  the  Theo- 
dore Lyman  School  in  East  Boston.  He  died  in 
Hingham,  January  24,  1923. 

1881 — Frank  Oswald  Adams,  son  of  Abraham 
Gale  and  Emily  Swain  Adams,  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  June  23,  1861,  and  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business  in  his  native 
city.  Later  he  operated  mines,  being  connected 
with  The  Carbon  Hill  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  at 
Southern  Alberta,  Canada,  with  offices  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  He  died  February  25,  1922,  in 
Seattle  Wash. 

1883 — Arthur  Crittenden  Smith,  son  of  Monroe 
Edwards  and  Harriet  Crittenden  Smith,  was 
born  in  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  1863, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1887.  He  was 
president  of  the  M.  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  Omaha,  Neb.  He  was  prominent 
in  political  affairs,  being  presidential  elector  in 
1904  and  a  delegate  from  Nebraska  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  1908.  He  also  served  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Sheldon.  Mr.  Smith  died 
in  Omaha,  March  3,  1923.  A  brother,  Floyd  M., 
was  in  the  class  of  1897. 

1887 — John  Carter  Machale,  son  of  Patrick 
and  Honora  Carter  Machale,  was  born  in  Bel- 
fast, N.  Y.,  November  1,  1865,  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1890.  He  was  accountant  for 
the  Carter  Oil  Company  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  for 
four  years  was  a  representative  of  the  Standard 
Oil  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Japan.  He 
later  lived  inSistersville,  Pa.,  New  York  City,  and 


in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  which  latter  city  he 
died,  January  8,  1923. 

1888 — James  Trowbridge  Carr,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Wyatt  and  Sarah  Sabine  Smith  Carr,  was 
born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  October  29,  1869,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1892.  He  studied 
architecture  for  a  while  and  was  in  business  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  but  for  all  his  later  life  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Carr,  Ryder  and 
Adams  Co.,  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors,  and 
interior  finishings  in  Dubuque.  He  died  De- 
cember 6,  1922. 

1893 —  Nelson  Perley  Coffin,  son  of  Henry 
Perley  and  Mary  Jane  Claggett  Coffin,  was  born 
in  Newport,  N.  H.,  June  10,  1873,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1896.  He  was 
an  eminent  conductor  of  musical  choruses,  being 
conductor  of  the  Keene  Chorus  Club,  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club  of  New  York  City,  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Festival  and  the 
Fitchburg  Choral  Club.  He  was  also  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Northfield  schools  and  had  been 
leader  of  many  other  choruses.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  March  6,  1923.  A  brother  Eugene 
H.,  was  in  the  class  of  1892. 

1894 —  Reginald  Mansfield  Johnson,  son  of 
Francis  Howe  (P.  A.  1852)  and  Mary  Alexandria 
Dove  Johnson,  was  born  in  Andover,  February 
5,  1876,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1898, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1901.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Boston  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Milton  Savings  Bank.  His  broth- 
er, Grahame  D.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1888. 
Reginald  Johnson  died  in  Boston,  February  11, 
1923. 

1894 — George  Bulkley  Perry,  son  of  John 
Hoyt  and  Frances  Virginia  Bulkley  Perry,  was 
born  in  Southport,  Conn.,  July  6,  1876,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1898  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1901.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  died  in  that  city,  January 
4,  1923. 

1894 — John  Henry  Porter,  son  of  Henry 
Miller  and  Laura  Willis  Porter,  was  born  in 
Cimmaron,  N.  M.,  August  17,  1876,  and  grad- 
uated from  Sheffield  in  1897.  A  brother,  Wil- 
liam E.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class  of  1897.  John 
H.  was  a  member  of  Troop  B,  1st  Squadron, 
National  Guard  of  Colorado.  He  was  in  business 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  died  in  that  city,  December 
16,  1922. 

1900 — David  Tod  Arrel,  son  of  George  Francis 
and  Grace  Tod  Arrel,  was  born  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  July  15,  1878,  and  died  in  Youngstown, 
December  13,  1922. 
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1904 — Edgar  Ames  Turner,  son  of  Henry 
Smith  and  Ada  Semple  Ames  Turner,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  29,  1884,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Massachuestts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1907.  He  was  secretary  of  the  North- 
western Expanded  Metal  Company  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  died  in  that  city  in  January  1920. 


Personals 

1882 — Edward  J.  Phelps  is  president  of  The 
Northern  Trust  Safe  Deposit  Company  of 
Chicago,  III. 

1882 — William  I.  Swoope  on  November  7, 
1922,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  23d 
District  of  Pennsylvania  and  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  state. 

1894 — Ord  Preston  is  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Gas  Light  Company. 

1894 — Rev.  William  F.  Skerrye  is  pastor  at 
Belfast,  Me. 

1894 — Richard  U.  Strong  is  legal  advisor  to 
the  American  High  Commissioner  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti. 

1896 —  Frank  H.  Hardy  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  Andover. 

1897 —  John  A.  Findley  is  European  represen- 
tative of  the  North  East  Service,  Inc.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  with  headquarters  at  10  Rue  Labie, 
Paris,  France. 

1897 — H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss  is  president  of  the 
General  Rubber  Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897 — Nathan  E.  Truman  has  an  article  in  the 
October  number  of  Americana,  entitled  "Indian 
Descent  in  New  England." 


1898 —  Adelbert  Ames,  Jr.,  is  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiological  Optics  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

1899 —  John  J.  Mahoney  is  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Courses  in  Harvard. 

1900 —  Edward  J.  F.  Hemmer  is  manager  for 
Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

1902—  William  M.  Silleck  is  with  A.  Bentley 
and  Sons  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1903 —  Fred  Bowers  Taylor  and  Miss  Grace 
Hodgdon  were  married  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  July 
14,  1922. 

1904 —  Thaxter  Eaton  is  Commander  of  the 
Andover  American  Legion  Post.  He  is  district 
representative  for  the  Harvard  Economic  Service 
at  53  State  St.,  Boston. 

1904 — Downing  Potter  Brown  and  Miss 
Lucille  Ewen  were  married  in  LaTuque,  Quebec, 
Canada,  December  21,  1922. 

1906 —  W.  Preston  White  may  be  addressed  at 
2303  Pleasant  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1907 —  William  T.  MacCreadie  is  teaching 
mathematics  at  Norwich  University,  Northfield, 

Vt. 

1908 —  Lincoln  C.  Torrey  is  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad  and  also  of  the  Chicago  Elevated  Rail- 
roads, with  office  at  1230  Edison  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

1909 —  James  A.  Reilly  has  resigned  from  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  is  now  associated 
with  the  Eyre  Fuel  Company,  300  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  amazing  contrasts  of  Commence- 
ment season  are  most  striking,  perhaps, 
when  the  various  groups  of  the  alumni 
are  lined  up  in  procession,  —  the  young, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  old,  —  a  kind 
of  vertical  section,  so  to  speak,  of  human- 
ity in  the  large.  In  front  walk  the  boys 
of  1923,  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
youths,  hopeful,  vigorous,  and  optimis- 
tic, eager  to  meet  and  slay  the  dragons  of 
this  world.  Here  are  the  youngsters  who 
are  to  solve  the  mighty  problems  before 
which  we  tremble.  We  may  be  thank- 
ful for  their  energy;  they  will  need  every 
ounce  of  it  in  the  struggle.  Then  we 
glance  at  those  who  have  been  out  for 
twenty-five  years,  who  have  begun 
their  fighting,  who  have,  indeed,  by 
this  time  been  branded  as  successes  or 
failures.  They  have  seen  noble  desires 
unfulfilled  and  ideals  shattered;  they 
have  in  many  instances  confronted 
tragedy,  and  their  faces  have  deep  lines 
of  character;  but  they  are  still  following 
the  Gleam.  They  have  learned  only  too 
well  the  meaning  of  those  lines  of 
Goethe : 


Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Thraenen  ass, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Naechte 

Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlische  Maechte. 

And  last,  with  slower  step,  march  the 
older  graduates,  who  know  the  peace  of 
quiet  days,  who  have  emerged  disil- 
lusioned but  not  despondent  and  have 
earned  at  evening  the  reward  of  earlier 
labor  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  too 
still  follow  the  Gleam,  but  with  less 
expectation  of  reaching  it;  like  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  it  will 
always  elude  them.  We  should  like  to  be 
in  Andover  in  coming  Junes,  as  the  boys 
of  1923  return  for  their  reunions, 
"thirty,  and  forty,  and  fifty  years  on." 
Some  things  might  be  disturbing  in 
their  thinner  hair  and  saddened  eyes; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
quit  themselves  like  men,  and  will  have 
made  their  education  a  living  force  in 
their  generation. 


Just  what  is  this  education  which,  we 
like  to  believe,  these  boys  have  secured  in 
Phillips  Academy?    Our  faculty  spends 
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at  the  close  of  the  year  no  inconsiderable 
period  in  discussing  the  award  of  a 
prize  to  the  Senior  who  best  represents 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school. 
We  are  agreed  that  he  must  be  a  good 
student,  one  with  the  intelligence  to 
maintain  a  creditable  grade  in  his  work 
and  the  industry  to  carry  out  an  as- 
signed task  to  the  end.  We  like  to  have 
him  an  athlete,  because  physical  prowess 
is  a  support  for  intellectual  attain- 
ment. The  mere  athlete,  however,  we 
invariably  ignore,  for  we  know  that  he 
has  lost  his  sense  of  proportion  and  has 
mistaken  the  means  for  the  end.  But 
we  search  especially  for  qualities  of  a 
less  tangible  kind,  —  the  gift  of  leader- 
ship, the  ability  to  inspire  confidence, 
the  force  of  impregnable  character. 
It  is  the  boy  who  makes  the  most  of  his 
talents,  whether  they  be  one  or  ten, 
who  is  really  representative  of  what  we 
try  to  accomplish  in  our  classrooms,  and 
on  our  playing  fields.  Above  all,  the 
Andover  ideal  emphasizes  the  matter 
of  sound  character.  Many  attributes 
join  to  mould  this  essential  quality  — 
faithfulness,  integrity,  industry,  un- 
selfishness, and  courage,  —  but  when  it 
appears  in  a  young  man,  it  is  unmistak- 
able Three  or  four  years  of  testing  in 
school,  as  well  as  in  life,  give  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  a  good  idea  of  what  we 
really  are.  When  a  boy  takes  his 
diploma  at  Phillips  Academy,  after 
months  of  trial  by  teachers  and  com- 
panions, their  estimate  of  him  is  likely  to 
be  reasonably  accurate.  And,  in  the 
end,  it  is  by  their  characters,  as  well  as 
by  their  actual  achievements,  that  we 
judge  our  fellows. 


A  colleague  some  years  ago  criticised 
the  Bulletin  for  even  presuming  to  speak 
in  praise  of  any  member  of  the  faculty; 
and  he  argued  quite  logically  that  if  it 


was  permissible  to  praise,  it  was  equally 
right  to  blame;  and  that  good  taste  de- 
manded silence  in  regard  to  both 
qualities  of  our  associates.  Without 
debating  the  truth  of  this  criticism,  the 
Bulletin  feels  that  the  two  victories  this 
spring,  in  track  and  baseball,  call  for 
congratulations  to  the  respective  coaches, 
Messrs.  Shepard  and  Daly,  for  their 
skilful  and  sportsmanlike  training  of  the 
teams;  and  to  the  participants  from  the 
student  body.  It  would  ordinarily  be 
invidious  to  single  out  individuals  of  the 
teams  for  special  praise,  but  there  were 
several  outstanding  performances.  In 
two  field  events  it  was  necessary  for  an 
Andover  representative  to  break  his  own 
record  and  to  defeat  an  Exonian  who 
had  in  previous  years  won  the  event  over 
him;  in  each  case  the  Andoverian  won. 
M.  Smith's  win  in  the  mile  was  due  to 
sheer  determination  not  to  be  defeated 
and  reminds  one  of  a  little  talk  of  the 
famous  Mike  Murphy  before  an  Ando- 
ver-Yale  Freshman  game:  "Boys,  give 
me  eleven  men  who  won't  let  any  other 
eleven  men  beat  them,  and  there  aren't 
any  other  eleven  men  in  the  country  that 
can  beat  them."  Shoop's  self-control 
and  steadiness  under  the  strain  of  the 
contest  with  Exeter,  always  heavy,  this 
year  doubly  so,  was  masterly.  We  hope 
they  and  their  associates  may  carry  into 
their  after  careers  these  same  qualities 
of  determination  and  fair  play. 


Though  it  is  not  usual  to  disclose  the 
actions  of  a  faculty  meeting,  it  seems 
fitting  to  tell  this  much,  that  at  the  last 
meeting  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton  for  his 
speech  as  representative  of  his  class  of 
1873  at  its  fiftieth  reunion.  Alumni 
dinners  come  and  go,  speakers  rise  and 
talk  and  sit  again,  yet  but  rarely  do  we 
get  the  note  of  idealism  so  neatly  and 
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inspiringly  united  to  genuine  oratorical 
power.  As  a  rule,  we  are  afraid  of 
oratorical  efforts;  but  when  they  come, 
as  did  Mr.  Eaton's  talk,  from  the  heart, 
and  after  long  years  of  devoted  service 
in  the  classroom,  they  have  a  moving 
power  beyond  belief.  We  hope  that  all 
Phillipians  will  read  this  talk  and  feel 
again  the  impulse  which  Phillips  aroused 
in  past  years. 


We  are  frequently  reminded  that 
Phillips  Academy  has  the  reputation  of 
being  utterly  ruthless  toward  student 
delinquencies  and  misdemeanors;  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  conception. 
The  older  alumni  still  speak  with  respect 
of  a  system  under  which  the  great  axe 
used  to  fall  without  hesitation  or  pity. 
Certainly  there  has  never  been  any 
favoritism  in  the  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine. The  faculty,  in  its  deliberations, 
aims  to  act  with  complete  fairness; 
money,  social  position,  special  or  secret 
influence,  have  never  been  allowed  to 
interfere  in  cases  of  manifest  violations 
of  school  rules.  But  it  may  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  point  out  that,  while  this 
method  of  elimination  still  prevails,  the 
number  eliminated  steadily  diminishes. 
This  is  the  natural  result,  we  take  it,  of 
an  improvement  in  our  raw  material. 
In  the  old  days,  the  Academy  received 
boys  of  many  sorts,  and  then  purged 
itself  by  removing  the  unfit;  to-day  the 
process  of  selection  takes  place  before 
the  applicants  are  accepted.  As  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the 
Entrance  Committee,  meeting  every 
evening,  is  scrutinizing  the  morals  and 
scholastic  attainments  of  hundreds  of 
candidates,  and  winnowing  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  Once  in  the  school,  the 
student  is  far  more  likely  to  remain  than 
he  was  ten  years  ago.  These  picked  men 
are  of  such  intelligence  that  they  usually 


meet  our  classroom  requirements;  their 
mentality  also  teaches  them  the  perfect 
freedom  that  exists  in  perfect  obedience 
to  law;  and  they  consequently  suffer 
very  few  of  the  penalties  which  used  to 
burden  the  shoulders  of  the  imprudent 
in  the  "good  old  days".  No  longer  does 
the  faculty,  at  its  meetings  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  "fire"  boy  after  boy,  and  take 
this  business  as  all  in  the  day's  work. 
The  number  dropped  both  for  poor 
scholarship  and  for  breaches  of  discipline 
has  been  decreasing  for  fifteen  years. 
The  faculty  is  still  relentless,  but  real 
criminals  are  few  and  far  between. 


As  our  guests  entered  the  great  Case 
Memorial  Building  on  Friday  noon, 
they  instinctively  showed  a  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  dedicatory  ceremony, — 
a  solemnity  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
impressiveness  of  the  vast  space  in  which 
the  spectators  stood  with  bared  heads 
and  by  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling 
shown  in  the  remarks  of  the  speakers. 
The  exercises  were  simple  and  sincere. 
Regret  that  a  fine  and  noble  life,  like  that 
of  George  Bowen  Case,  Junior,  should 
have  been  so  soon  cut  short;  satisfaction 
that  his  name  should  be  perpetuated  in  a 
form  which  will  be  so  useful  to  the  school 
and  which  would  have  been  so  pleasing 
to  him :  these  were  some  of  the  emotions 
that  blended  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
listened  to  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Cochran, 
and  Dr.  Stearns,  in  their  brief  but  heart- 
felt words.  It  was  an  event  which  stands 
out  in  the  memory  of  Commencement 
visitors  as  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran 
and  Mr.  James  B.  Neale  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  a  step  which  will  receive  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  one  who  knows 
these  gentlemen.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  devoted  servants  of  Phillips 
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Academy.  Exceptionally  busy  men, 
they  have  never  been  too  busy  to  give 
their  time  to  its  interests.  Their  love  for 
Andover  has  been  with  both  a  kind  of 
religion,  to  which  other  demands  have 
regularly  been  subordinated.  As  Trus- 
tees, they  will  have  an  even  richer  oppor- 
tunity than  they  have  had  in  the  past  to 
preserve  its  ideals,  and  to  transmute 
into  definite  form  some  of  their  hopes  for 
its  progress.  The  Bulletin  congratulates 
the  Board  on  its  admirable  choice  of 
men  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  our 
school. 


The  attention  of  the  alumni  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  notice  that  Found- 


ers' Day  will  be  observed  this  year  on 
Saturday,  October  20,  at  which  time  the 
Memorial  Tower  and  chimes  will  be 
dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
Founders'  Day,  as  a  feature  of  the  school 
calendar,  was  begun  in  1913,  and  was 
continued  for  the  next  two  years  most 
successfully.  The  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  then  turned  men's  attention  away 
from  such  occasions,  and  the  custom  was 
temporarily  abandoned.  It  is  singularly 
appropriate  that  it  should  be  revived 
this  autumn,  when  the  completion  of  our 
War  Memorial  offers  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  linking  the  present  with  the 
past.  We  hope  that  a  large  number  of 
graduates  and  friends  will  plan  to  visit 
the  Hill  at  this  October  festivity. 


TWO  NEW  TRUSTEES 


The  resignation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons,  of 
Lakeville,  Connecticut,  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  of  Dalton,  Massa- 
chusetts, left  two  vacancies  on  the  Board, 
which  were  filled  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
April.  The  two  gentlemen  elected  at  that 
time  were  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  '90,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Neale,  '92,  of 
Minersville,  Pennsylvania.  Both  are  well- 
known  to  most  Andover  graduates  because 
of  their  unceasing  labors  for  the  school,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
alumni  body. 

Thomas  Cochran  is  a  native  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  where  he  was  born  in  1871.  He 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1890, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  P.  A.  E. 
society  and  a  leader  in  undergraduate  activi- 
ties. At  Yale  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1894,  he  played  on  the  football  eleven, 
served  on  the  Junior  Promenade  Committee, 
and  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
and  Skull  and  Bones.  After  teaching  a  year, 
he  entered  business  life  in  the  West.  Coming 
to  New  York  City  in  1900,  he  was  made  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  in 
1907,  and  in  1914  became  President  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank.  On  January  1,  1917, 
he  entered  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  is  now  a 


partner  and  also  in  the  firms  of  Drexel  and 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Morgan,  Grenfell 
and  Company  of  London,  and  Morgan,  Harjes 
and  Company  of  Paris.  Mr.  Cochran  is  a 
Director  of  many  banks  and  industrial  cor- 
porations in  New  York  City,  including  the 
Astor  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company,  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
the  Utah  Copper  Company,  the  Alaska  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  others.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Cochran 
also  belongs  to  many  clubs,  including  the 
Metropolitan,  Piping  Rock,  the  University, 
the  Union  League,  the  Raquet  and  Tennis, 
The  Links,  The  Recess,  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  the  Creek  Club,  the  Yale  Club,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  B.  Neale,  while  at  Phillips 
Academy,  was  Business  Manager  of  the 
Phillipian  and  a  member  of  the  K.  0.  A. 
society.  After  graduating  in  1892,  he  went 
to  Yale,  where  he  was  Business  Manager  of 
the  Yale  News,  a  member  of  the  Glee  and 
Banjo  Clubs  and  of  the  Junior  Promenade 
Committee,  and  was  elected  to  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  and  to  Skull  and  Bones.  He  soon 
became  interested  in  coal  mining,  and  is  now 
President  of  the  following  corporations:  the 
Buck  Run  Coal  Company,  the  Repplier  Coal 


JAMES  B.  NEALE 
Newly  Elected  Trustee 


THOMAS  COCHRAN 
Newly  Elected  Trustee 
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Company,  the  Sonman  Shaft  Company,  and 
the  Canmore  Coal  Company,  Limited.  He  is 
a  Director  in  the  Miners'  National  Bank, 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Thorne, 
Neale,  and  Company,  Incorporated.  During 
the  World  War,  Mr.  Neale  was  Director  of 
Production  under  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration.  Aside  from  his  regular 
business,  he  is  especially  active  in  the  affairs 


of  the  little  village  of  Buck  Run,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  takes  charge  of  the  Buck 
Run  School,  attended  by  over  two  hundred 
children  in  that  mining  community. 

Both  Mr.  Ccchran  and  Mr.  Neale  have  been 
for  some  years  Directors  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  Fund,  and  both  were  very 
active  in  the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund 
of  1919-20. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Nature,  for  once  in  a  lavish  mood,  gave  us 
a  June  Commencement  of  smiling  skies,  gentle 
winds,  and  grateful  sunshine, —  a  week  of 
perfect  days  seeming  all  the  more  delightful 
because  they  followed  a  long  period  of  con- 
tinuous cold  and  rain.  The  program  of  fes- 
tivities was  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
smoothness  and  ease.  The  Alumni,  who  re- 
turned in  unusual  numbers,  had  every  facility 
for  inspecting  the  new  buildings,  and  spent  a 
large  part  of  their  time  strolling  around  the 
Hill  and  renewing  old  associations.  We  are 
sure  that  most  of  them  went  away  convinced 
that  their  sacrifices  for  the  school  have  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  which  have  been 
attained. 

Sunday.  June  10,  marked  the  opening  of  the 
exercises  for  the  week.    In  the  afternoon  the 


Seniors  gathered  at  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, and  from  there,  headed  by  Professor 
Allen  R.  Benner  and  the  two  marshals, — 
Allen  MacMartin  Look,  '23,  and  Wilbur  Roy 
Shoop,  '24, —  marched  in  the  manner  of  time- 
honored  tradition  down  the  Elm  Arch  to  the 
Stone  Chapel,  where  the  congregation  stood 
while  the  graduating  class  took  their  seats. 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  presided  over  the 
service,  and  the  preacher  of  the  day  was  Dr. 
Willard  L.  Sperry,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge.  His 
text  was  taken  from  II  Kings,  13:  18,  19: — 
"And  Elisha  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel, 
Smite  upon  the  ground.  And  he  smote  thrice 
and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  said,  Thou 
shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times."  The 
sermon  in  full  follows : 


DR.  SPERRY'S  SERMON 


If  you  were  to  wander  into  the  great 
examination  hall  at  Oxford  some  day  this 
summer,  you  would  find  posted  there  the 
schools  list  for  the  year.  This  list  is  made  up 
of  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  just 
passed  their  final  examinations  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  schools  of  classics,  history,  liter- 
ature, and  the  like,  and  are  to  proceed  to  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

It  is  much  the  same  sort  of  list  that  is 
published  on  any  Commencement  day  in  any 
University  anywhere.  And  yet  there  is  one 
broad  distinction  made  in  the  Oxford  Schools 
list  which  we  do  not  make.  Half  of  the  men 
whose  names  appear  will  have  taken  an  honor 
school  and  will  receive  an  honor  degree.  The 
other  half  of  the  men  will  have  taken  a  pass 
school  and  are  to  receive  a  pass  degree. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  schools 
and  the  two  types  of  men  is  perfectly  clean 
cut .     Oxford   recognises   the   fact   that  a 


Universitv  is  always  made  up  of  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  students.  There  is  the  man 
whose  one  aim  is  to  get  through  college  with 
just  as  little  effort  as  possible.  His  highest 
ambition  is  represented  by  a  passing  mark. 
And  then  there  is  the  man  who  really  wants 
to  work,  and  who  proposes  to  get  as  much  out 
of  his  college  vears  as  possible. 

Oxford  does  not  put  these  two  types  to- 
gether. She  separates  them  and  handles  them 
quite  differently.  She  offers  to  the  first  group 
courses  and  examinations  suited  to  that  kind 
of  mind  and  character.  And  then  she  opens 
to  the  second  group  an  entirely  different  sort 
of  instruction  and  training.  The  passmen  are 
bottle  fed  for  four  years  and  nursed  along  to 
their  pass  degree.  The  honor  men  are  given  a 
stronger  diet  that  makes  grey  matter,  and  are 
turned  out  with  minds  trained  to  think  for 
themselves. 

When  a  man  enters  Oxford,  he  has  to  decide 
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whether  he  will  be  a  passman  or  an  honor 
man.  He  may  elect  either  course,  but  once  he 
has  made  his  choice  he  must  stand  by  it. 
This  choice  marks  a  man  at  once  for  the  rest 
of  his  college  course.  If  he  decides  to  be  a 
passman,  he  tells  the  world  that  he  does  not 
care  to  be  a  hard  worker  —  but  is  satisfied 
with  little.  If  he  decides  to  be  an  honor  man, 
he  tells  the  world  that  he  proposes  to  learn 
how  to  think  for  himself  because  he  expects  to 


use  his  mind  in  the  future.  Between  these 
two  men,  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  during  the  four 
years  in  college. 

Not  only  does  this  decision  mark  a  man  at 
Oxford.  It  marks  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
England.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  it 
said  of  a  man  long  out  of  college,  "This  man, 
oh  yes,  he  was  a  passman  at  Oxford."  Or 
"That  man,  yes,  that  man  was  a  double  first 
in  an  Oxford  honor  school." 


The  Parade  Crossing  the  Campus 


Now  these  two  men  are  not  confined  to 
Oxford.  You  will  find  them  in  every  school 
and  college  in  the  world.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  schools  and  colleges,  they  are  in  every 
business  and  trade  and  profession  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  classifying 
men  which  tells  so  much  first  truth  about 
them  as  this  basic  Oxford  distinction  between 
the  passman  and  the  honor  man. 

Here  are  these  self  same  men.  for  example, 
back  in  that  Old  Testament  story  which  we 
read  a  little  while  ago.  Joash,  the  King  of 
Israel,  was  a  passman.  He  took  the  arrows  of 
opportunity  in  his  hand,  struck  three  times. 


and  stopped,  because  he  thought  three  times 
would  do.  The  prophet  Elisha  was  an  honor 
man.  When  three  would  do,  he  struck  six 
times  for  good  measure. 

Here  are  these  same  two  men  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  The  world  that  surrounded 
Jesus  was  made  up  of  moral  passmen.  Their 
standard  was  what  is  called  "the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  being  just  about 
good  enough  to  pass  the  moral  examinations  of 
life  and  no  more.  Their  point  of  view  is  the 
point  of  view  of  a  rather  lazy  cynic  in  the  Old 
Testament  who  said,  "Be  not  righteous  over 
much,  neither  make  thyself  overwise,  why 
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shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?"  In  other 
words,  take  a  pass  school  in  life  and  be  content 
with  a  pass  degree. 

Jesus  was  an  honor  man.  The  sermon  that 
he  preached  on  the  mount  is  addressed  to 
honor  men.  Its  teaching  is  very  plain  and 
simple.  It  means,  don't  be  content  with  a 
pass  mark  in  life.  Do  more  than  you  have  to 
do.  Accept  over-time  service.  The  Roman 
Army  has  a  right  to  compel  you  to  carry  its 


baggage  one  mile,  that  is  the  law  of  the 
empire.  When  you  have  gone  the  mile  that 
the  law  requires,  go  another  mile  of  your  own 
free  will  and  put  the  Roman  Army  in  your 
debt.  The  poor  man  has  a  right,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  your  cloak,  if  he  is  cold  and  naked. 
Do  not  be  content  to  give  him  the  cloak  that 
the  law  of  Moses  commands,  give  him  your 
coat  also,  of  your  own  free  will  and  so  make 
him  believe  in  the  goodness  of  things.  For 


Nearing  the  Chapel 


except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  said 
Jesus,  you  shall  not  enter  into  my  kingdom. 
In  other  words,  Christ's  disciples  are  not  the 
world's  passmen,  they  are  the  world's  honor 
men. 

I  ask  you  to  think,  for  a  moment  then,  of 
this  great  honor  school  of  life,  which  is  the 
Christian  religion.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  societies  in  the  world  that  invite  pass- 
men to  belong  to  them  and  are  content  with 
passmen.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  place  for  passmen.  If  you  want  to 
know  whether  a  man  is  really  a  Christian  at 


the  heart  of  him,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  size 
him  up  and  decide  whether  he  does  his  work 
and  lives  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  pass  degree 
or  for  the  hope  of  an  honor  degree.  If  his  real 
aim  is  to  get  through  life  with  as  little  effort 
and  as  little  service  as  possible,  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  But  if  he  is  forever  doing  more 
than  the  bare  demand  of  duty  requires,  if  he 
is  a  better  man  than  average  decency  compels 
him  to  be,  if  he  is  more  honest  than  business 
standards  demand,  if  he  tips  over  backward 
when  he  stands  up  straight,  then  he  is  an 
honor  man,  and  he  has  the  Christian  point 
of  view. 
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For  that  is  what  Christianity  is,  in  action;  it 
is  the  life,  not  of  the  narrow  margin  and  a 
close  shave.  It  is  the  life  of  wide  margins,  and 
of  the  over-soul. 

The  Christian  life  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  life 
of  wide  margins  on  this  side  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world.  Christianity  is  not  seeing  how 
near  you  can  come  to  doing  wrong  without 
getting  into  serious  trouble.  It  is  keeping 
clear  of  trouble,  well  clear  of  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  com- 
plain that  the  Christian  religion  is  mainly 
negative,  a  set  of  prohibitions  of  the  things  one 
may  not  do.  Let  us  not  mince  words.  There 
is  a  stern  truth  in  what  they  say  of  Christian- 
ity. There  are  some  things  you  cannot  do  in 
this  world  without  suffering  for  them.  And 
you  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  it. 

Life  is  often  compared  to  sea-faring  and 
voyaging  on  the  ocean.  Take  any  government 
chart  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  study  it.  A 
chart  is  primarily  a  map  of  the  places  where  a 
ship  may  go.  But  it  indicates  where  you  can 
go,  by  marking  in  black  and  red  the  places 
where  you  cannot  go.  Its  main  interest  is 
positive,  but  it  reaches  that  positive  interest 
by  a  negative  emphasis.  If  a  man  takes  the 
free  and  easy  attitude  that  he  will  go  anywhere 
he  likes  on  this  coast,  and  throws  the  chart 
overboard  as  an  oldfashioned  relic  of  Puri- 
tanism, he  will  very  soon  pile  up  on  a  ledge  or  a 
reef  where  it  will  be  a  perfectly  fair  question 
whether  he  will  ever  go  anywhere  again. 

One  September  morning,  not  long  ago,  the 
Cunard  liner  Caronia.  with  a  thousand  of  us 
on  board,  called  at  Halifax  on  her  way  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  Entering  and 
leaving  the  harbor,  the  big  ship  kept  way  off 
shore,  and  was  five  miles  off  of  the  harbor 
mouth,  before  she  turned  in  and  away.  We 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  New  York  and  it 
seemed  a  waste  of  time  to  go  such  a  long  way 
round.  Why  did  she  not  cut  the  corners  at 
the  harbor  mouth?  The  answer  was  perfectly 
clear.  Off  just  to  the  north  of  the  actual 
harbor  entrance  was  a  coastwise  steamer  piled 
up  on  a  ledge  where  the  surf  was  breaking. 
And  to  the  south  of  the  entrance,  the  funnels 
and  masts  of  a  liner  showed  above  the  waves, 
over  a  sunken  rock  that  she  had  struck. 
These  ships  had  tried  to  be  passmen  in 
entering  Halifax  and  had  cut  the  corners  too 
close.  The  Caronia  sailed  the  honor  course,  of 
the  deep  channel. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  shallow  draft,  a  pleasure 
craft,  you  can  go  places  in  the  moral  world, 
where  the  men  of  deep  draft  cannot  afford  to 
go.  You  can  cut  corners  that  they  cannot  cut. 
You  may  even  pride  yourself  on  being  a 
successful  passman  in  the  moral  world,  of 
running  in  and  out  of  danger,  and  yet  keeping 


right  side  up  with  care.  Does  it  ever  occur  to 
you,  as  you  criticise  the  men  who  are  unwilling 
to  cut  the  corners,  that  what  you  are  really 
proving  to  the  world  is  not  your  cleverness  and 
their  priggishness,  but  your  shallowness  of 
nature  as  against  their  depth  of  nature. 
A  passman  is  a  shallow  man.  The  honor  man 
cannot  afford  to  do  things  the  passman  does 
with  apparent  safety,  because  his  nature 
requires  a  greater  depth  for  navigation.  The 
honor  men  cannot  afford  to  waste  their  time 
or  their  strength  or  their  money  doing  things 
which  the  passmen  take  a  chance  on  doing, 
simply  because  their  draft  is  too  deep  for  that. 
If  you  elect  to  be  an  honor  man  in  this  life, 
nine  tenths  of  the  bothersome  moral  questions 
solve  themselves.  You  know  that  you  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  cutting  moral  corners  and  in  the 
end  you  have  no  temptation  to  do  so.  Your 
voyage  is  too  great  an  affair  on  the  high  seas  of 
the  world,  your  business  too  serious,  your  life 
too  dead  in  earnest  to  let  you  in  among  the 
shoals  and  reeds  of  the  moral  life.  An  honor 
man  in  this  Christian  life  is  a  man  whose 
whole  nature  and  interest  keep  him  in  the 
deep-water  channels  of  our  world.  His  life  is  a 
life  of  wide  margins  on  the  safe  side  of  moral 
trouble. 

And  so,  secondly,  the  Christian  life  is  also  an 
honor  life  on  the  side  of  goodness.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  better  than  you  actually 
have  to  be  merely  to  pass  the  conventional 
standards  of  manners  and  decency  and  duty. 
The  armies  of  the  world  all  know  an  honor 
system  of  military  service.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  military  duty  so  dangerous  and 
difficult  that  an  army  does  not  require  them. 
But  it  calls  for  volunteers.  When  such  a  call 
comes,  the  passmen  of  an  army  stand  still  in 
their  tracks  or  keep  hidden  in  the  trenches. 
The  honor  men  accept  this  call  for  service 
beyond  duty  and  go  out  freely  to  this  added 
venture  of  courage  and  devotion.  The  honor 
men  of  the  armies  of  the  world  are  the  men  to 
whom  their  countries  have  given  the  croix  de 
guerre,  the  military  cross,  the  Congressional 
medal. 

Do  you  remember  what  Shakespeare  says  of 
Desdemona,  "  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt, 
so  blessed  a  disposition  that  she  holds  it  a  vice 
in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  is  re- 
quested." That  is  exactly  the  honor  point  of 
view.  That  is  the  Christian  point  of  view.  To 
the  passman's  question,  "Why  be  any  better 
than  you  absolutely  have  to  be?"  Christ 
answers  with  the  splendid  tremendous  scorn 
which  the  honor  man  has  for  the  passman. 
"The  only  men  who  ever  really  do  anything  for 
this  world  are  the  men  who  are  better  than 
they  have  to  be." 
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The  deeper  beauty  of  music,  whether  it  be  in 
a  human  voice  or  in  an  instrument,  lies  in  what 
are  called  the  overtones.  There  is  in  every 
musical  note  a  primary  vibration  which  gives 
the  basic  pitch  and  tone.  But  over  and  above 
this  primary  tone  there  are  overtones  pro- 
duced by  secondary  vibrations,  which  give 
all  its  richness  and  color  and  beauty  to 
music.  A  violin  string,  for  example,  in  the 
hand  of  a  master,  vibrates  its  whole  length  to 
give  the  primary  tone.  But  a  well-drawn  bow 
adds  many  overtones,  the  string  vibrating  in 
each  of  its  halves,  thirds,  and  quarters  to 
enrich  the  basic  note.  It  is  the  overtone  in 
Kreisler's  Stradivarius  that  makes  its  tender 
mystery  and  magic.  It  is  not  enough  to 
respond  to  the  bare  call  of  duty  and  of  decency. 
If  you  do  that  merely,  your  life  gives  out  a 
thin  music.  You  may  be  ever  so  correct,  but 
the  song  you  sing  the  world  is  the  thin  song  of 
the  passman.  The  world's  honor  men  sing 
with  overtones  of  their  character,  and  the 
world  listens,  arrested  and  uplifted  by  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  that  song. 

Oh,  there  is  no  heresy  in  the  world  which  so 
cuts  against  this  Christian  religion  as  the 
heresy  of  the  moral  passman,  the  man  who 
is  content  to  be  just  good  enough  to  get  by, 
and  save  his  standing  among  men.  And  there 
is  no  man  nearer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  than  the 
man  who  goes  out  to  his  place  in  the  world 
having  elected  the  great  honor  school  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1923: 

It  falls  to  my  lot  now  to  say  a  word  to  you 
alone.  This  word  follows  hard  after  all  that 
we  have  been  saying,  and  yet  it  comes  by  way 
of  conclusion.  The  world  in  which  we  live 
is  a  world  which  is  so  ordered  that  it  eliminates 
the  passman,  and  becomes  the  privilege  and 
possession  of  the  honor  man.  No  passman 
shall  ever  inherit  the  earth. 

This  law  is  written  into  the  very  stuff  of  all 
life.  You  will  find  it  in  nature,  in  history,  and 
most  truly  in  your  own  experience.  The 
creature  that  aims  only  to  just  keep  alive  is 
supplanted  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  character  that  aspires  only  to  qualify  is 
soon  ruled  out,  as  competition  becomes  more 
killing.  The  men  who  master  the  earth,  who 
rule  their  own  time,  who  make  the  world's 
history,  are  the  men  who  have  margins  of 
strength  and  knowledge  and  goodness  beyond 
the  day's  bare  need  and  demand. 

What  happens  is  this.  The  passing  mark  in 
life  does  not  stay  fixed  at  one  point.  It  ad- 
vances as  we  go  on  living,  and  life  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  passman.  It 
is  with  this  business  of  being  just  a  passman 
as  it  is  with  the  events  of  a  track  meet  —  say 


with  a  high  jump.  After  we  have  cleared  the 
bar,  and  while  our  back  is  turned,  the  bar 
is  lifted  a  peg,  and  the  pass  mark  of  the  last 
jump  will  not  do  for  the  next  jump. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  passman  learns  in 
life,  it  is  this  stern  truth  of  the  lifting  dead-line, 
that  finally  rules  him  out  of  the  great  game  of 
life.  We  find  this  out  in  school  and  college. 
The  pass  mark  in  the  lower  school  does  not 
do  in  the  upper  school.  The  pass  mark  in 
upper  school  does  not  do  in  college.  The  pass 
mark  in  college  does  not  do  in  the  graduate 
school.  The  pass  mark  in  the  graduate  school 
will  not  do  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
The  standard  rises  as  life  goes  on.  Every  year 
sees  a  certain  number  of  passmen  ruled  out  of 
the  game  because  they  have  not  realized  that 
the  pass  mark  in  life  is  not  fixed  forever,  and 
that  what  sufficed  yesterday  will  not  suffice 
tomorrow.  Fifty  fellows  who  were  content 
if  they  could  be  passmen  only,  and  who  had 
guessed  wrong  on  the  exact  location  of  the 
dead-line,  were  dropped  from  the  freshman 
class  at  Harvard  last  mid-years,  because  they 
had  not  realized  that  between  school  and 
college  the  standard  had  risen.  Every  year  the 
law  school  and  the  medical  school  and  all  the 
other  graduate  schools  in  our  universities,  aim 
to  kill  off  the  passmen  in  their  first  half  year 
and  be  done  with  them,  because  the  modern 
professions  have  no  place  for  passmen.  The 
temptation  to  play  the  passman  in  life  is  very 
great.  That  way  is  lazy  leisure  and  pleasure. 
But  sooner  or  later  it  is  a  losing  game,  and 
the  passman  learns  what  is  meant  by  that 
stern  phrase  of  the  scientist,  "the  elimination 
of  the  unfit." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  men  from  Andover, 
going  on  to  college  and  out  into  our  American 
life,  have  no  business  to  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  passman's  way  of  life.  There 
is  such  a  thing  in  life  as  noblesse  oblige,  the 
honor  of  an  obligation,  the  spirit  of  the  good 
sportsman.  And  that  spirit  and  that  honor 
rest  upon  you.  Our  colleges  and  universities, 
our  professions,  and  our  ways  of  business  do 
not  look  to  Andover  for  passmen. 

The  world  looks  to  Andover  for  honor  men. 
To  be  a  graduate  of  this  school  commits  you 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  the  code  of 
the  honor  school  of  life.  The  good  name  of 
this  school  has  been  long  in  the  safekeeping  of 
American  honor  men.  You  may  play  that 
trust  false,  but  that  is  your  own  loss,  not 
Andover's.  But  you  cannot  destroy  this  tradi- 
tion, you  can  only  outlaw  yourself  from  the 
great  company  of  honor  men  who  love  this 
school  and  are  remembered  and  loved  by  this 
school. 

You  turn  to  the  next  adventure  with  this 
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trust  put  into  your  safekeeping,  with  this 
strength  given  to  you  for  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  life.  You  came  here  in  years  gone 
by,  feeling  strange  and  shy  and  lonely.  This 
place  belonged  to  others,  it  was  not  your 
place.  But  you  have  lived  and  worked  here, 
and  now  you  have  made  Andover  your  own. 
For  this  one  week  it  is  wholly  yours.  We  all 
come  here  to  help  you  keep  this  week  that  is 
yours. 

This  is  no  idle  hour.  It  is  the  moment  of 
one  of  life's  real  conquests  and  achievements. 
And  you  now  wait  here  to  take  with  you  the 
tried  strength  of  this  great  honor  tradition, 
on  into  our  American  life. 

I  can  only  add,  that  fidelity  to  that  spirit 
is  one  of  your  keys  and  clues  to  the  mystery  of 
religion,  and  to  the  mind  of  Christ  your 
master.  You  go  on  into  a  world  that  is  weary 
of  its  breed  of  little  higgling,  haggling  pass- 
men, a  world  that  cries  out  for  honor  men, 
men  with  great  margins  of  hope  and  knowl- 
edge, and  goodness.  "We  see  young  men," 
says  Emerson,  "who  promise  so  much  that 
they  owe  us  a  new  world.  But  somehow  they 
wage  the  account  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd." 
The  new  world  that  our  tired  time  dreams  of, 
calls  for  honor  men.  Don't  dodge  your  account 
with  Andover,  with  the  college  to  which  you 
go,  with  the  world  that  waits  for  you,  and 
lose  yourself  in  the  crowd  of  passmen.  Take 
the  arrows  of  opportunity  in  hand  and  strike 
six  times  after  the  old  code  of  the  honor  man. 


On  Monday,  which  is  ordinarily  devoted 
entirely  to  scholastic  pursuits,  the  entire 
student  body  went  by  special  train  to  Exeter, 
where  the  baseball  game  postponed  from  the 
previous  Saturday  was  played,  resulting  in  an 
easy  victory  for  Andover  by  a  score  of  10  to  5. 
So  imminent  were  the  final  examinations  that 
the  boys  themselves  decided  to  omit  the  regular 
celebration,  with  its  pajama  parade  and  bon- 
fire, and  contented  themselves  with  merely 
cheering  the  coach  and  the  members  of  the 
triumphant  nine. 

On  Wednesday  evening  came  the  Potter 
Prize  contest  in  original  declamations,  always 
an  interesting  demonstration  of  what  repre- 
sentative Andover  Seniors  can  do  as  public 
speakers.    The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Wentworth  Brown  Berlin,  New  Hampshire 

What  Shall  We  Do  with  Porto  Rico? 
Robert  Moultrop  Mears  Mansfield 

"An  Aristocracy  of  Brains" 
Malcolm  Stuart  McComb  New  York,  New  York 

The  Supreme  Decision 
Harold  Albert  West  New  York,  New  York 

Thomas  Hardy 
Fred  Otis  Newman  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania 

Why  Not  Enter  the  League? 


The  judges, —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Abbott,  '73,  of 
Andover,  Judge  John  J.  Mahoney,  of  Andover, 
and  Judge  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  '13,  of 
Topeka,  Kansas, —  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
thirty  dollars  to  Harold  A.  West  and  the 
second  of  twenty  dollars  to  Malcolm  S. 
McComb. 

The  Class  Day  exercises,  on  Thursday, 
June  14,  were  this  year  set  at  three  o'clock 
instead  of  two  o'clock  as  in  times  past.  The 
guests  of  the  week  assembled  in  front  of  the 
Borden  Gymnasium,  beneath  the  sweeping 
elms,  to  listen  to  what  the  Seniors  had  to  say 
for  themselves.  Allen  McMartin  Look, 
President  of  the  class  of  1923,  introduced  the 
speakers.  In  the  Class  History,  Herbert 
Norman  Jones  apparently  upheld  the  thesis 
that  life  at  Andover  is  just  one  athletic  event 
after  another,  and  proved  that,  for  his  class, 
th  ere  was  no  history  except  on  the  diamond 
and  the  track.  The  Class  Orator, —  Sidney 
Stanley  Rudman, —  and  the  Class  Poet, — 
Stuart  Nash  Scott, —  evidently  took  a  more 
inspiring  view  of  things,  and  presented  a 
doctrine  of  idealism.  In  the  Class  Prophecy, 
Malcolm  Stuart  McComb  made  an  obvious 
attempt  at  originality,  and  succeeded  in  amus- 
ing the  audience.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  the  class  ivy  was  carefully  planted 
at  the  corner  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  President 
Look,  with  appropriate  words,  transferred  the 
trowel  and  his  responsibility  to  Wilbur  Roy 
Shoop,  President  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class. 
The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Allen 
McMartin  Look  (Chairman),  Leo  Francis 
Daley,  John  Aumock  Cory,  Sidney  Lewis 
Multer,  and  John  Dudley  Munger. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  spacious  lawns  of  his 
home  on  Chapel  Avenue,  the  Principal  ten- 
dered a  reception  to  Seniors  and  their  families, 
members  of  the  faculty  and  their  wives,  and 
members  of  reunion  classes.  The  younger 
guests  enjoyed  dancing  on  canvas  spread  over 
the  grass.  In  the  receiving  line  were  Miss 
Grace  P.  S.  Clemons  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Sawyer.  This  event  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful occasions  of  the  week,  for  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  shrubbery  gave  the  gowns  of  the 
ladies  a  perfect  setting. 

At  six-thirty,  most  of  the  reunion  classes 
gathered  for  their  dinners,  which  are  described 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  At  eight 
o'clock  came  an  innovation, —  a  joint  per- 
formance of  the  School  Orchestra,  the 
Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Glee  Club,  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium.  A  stage  had  been  built 
for  the  purpose,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  footlights  and  scenery,  and  the  illusion  of  a 
real  theatre  was  rather  effectively  created. 
Under  the  always  careful  direction  of  Dr.  Carl 
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F.  Pfatteicher,  the  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club 
gave  their  usual  fine  selections,  impressing 
everyone  by  their  ease  and  skill.  The  Dra- 
matic Club,  although  without  the  assistance 
of  their  coach,  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stearns,  who 
had  been  called  away  by  a  death  in  his  family, 
put  through  their  two  plays  without  a  single 
halt  in  the  action,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the 


large  audience  present.  This  feature  of  the 
Commencement  exercises  proved  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  permanent. 

The  events  of  Exhibition  Day,  which  fell 
this  year  on  Friday,  June  15,  have  long  fol- 
lowed an  established  order.  The  regular 
program,  however,  was  preceded  by  a  Memo- 


The  Van  of  the  Procession 


rial  Service  held  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Stone 
Chapel,  under  the  direction  of  the  class  of 
1898.  Invitations  were  extended  also  to  the 
members  of  other  reunion  classes,  including 
1873,  1878,  1883,  1888,  1893,  1903,  1908, 
and  1913.  The  ceremonies  were  conducted 
by  four  clergymen  from  the  class  of  1898, — 
Rev.  Alan  McLean  Taylor,  Rev.  Wesley  A. 
Page,  Rev.  William  M.  Kittredge,  and  Rev. 
Reuben  J.  Goddard.  The  service,  which 
included  hymns,  prayer,  the  reading  of  scrip- 
ture, a  brief  address,  and  a  recital  of  the  class 
necrology,  was  very  impressive,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  continued  in  years  to  come. 

At  nine-thirty  the  band  began  its  annual 


concert  in  front  of  the  Archaeology  Building, 
and  the  Phillips  clans  slowly  gathered  ther^ 
when  breakfast  was  over.  The  Seniors,  uni- 
formly garbed  in  white  flannel  trousers  and 
dark  coats,  made  a  very  effective  appearance, 
especially  when  the  long  procession  had  been 
formed  and  they  marched  two  by  two  across 
the  street  to  the  Main  Campus,  and  thence  to 
Brechin  Hall,  where  the  Trustees  joined  the 
procession.  From  that  point  the  parade, 
headed  by  the  band  and  the  marshals,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  customary  route  to  the 
Chapel,  which  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
guests. 

After  a  prayer  by  Principal  Stearns,  Mr. 
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John  L.  Phillips,  of  the  Latin  Department, 
presented  the  candidates  for  the  Cum  Laude 
Society,- —  Seniors  who,  through  the  year,  have 
maintained  an  exceptionally  high  average  in 
scholarship.  The  men  thus  offered  for  initia- 
tion were  the  following:  Jairus  Hurlbut 
Searle  Allis,  Frederick  Barton  Bradeen,  Jr., 
Charles  Brewster  Conwell,  Ralph  Merrill 
Evans,    Owen   Richardson   Garfield,  Byron 


Douglas  Harris,  Malcolm  Stuart  McComb, 
Frank  Watson  Newman,  Fred  Otis  Newman, 
Robert  Moultrop  Mears,  Sargent  Stephen 
Rowe,  Stuart  Nash  Scott,  John  Howard  Speer, 
Walter  Egan  Trevvett,  Benner  Creswill 
Turner,  Robert  Wayland-Smith,  Gordon  Read 
Weaver,  Harold  Albert  William  West.  Fol- 
lowing this  ceremony,  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Dean  Frederick  S.  Jones,  of  Yale  University. 


ADDRESS  OF  FREDERICK  S.  JONES,  LL.  D.,  DEAN  OF  YALE  COLLEGE 


Dr.  Stearns,  young  gentlemen  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  might  say  that  the  connection  between 
Phillips  Academy  and  Yale  University  is  very 
much  better  than  the  connection  between 
New  Haven  and  Andover.  If  I  delayed  the 
proceedings  or  if  I  had  done  so,  it  is  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  roads  between  South 
Lawrence  and  Andover,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  modern  taxicab.  Money  does  not  seem 
to  get  you  anywhere  when  you  are  on  the  road 
to  Andover,  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  scriptural 
injunction,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  riches  nor 
in  any  child  of  man",  if  that  child  of  man 
drives  a  taxicab. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  home  yesterday  I 
met  a  young  graduate  of  Andover  who  had 
seen  the  program  for  to-day,  apparently,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  understand  you  are  going  to 
deliver  the  address  to-morrow."  I  said,  "I 
am  going  to  try  to."  He  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you  one  thing.  If  you  have  anything  to  say 
to  them,  say  it,  and  don't  read  it,  and  if  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  you  had  better  say 
that,  and  not  read  it,  too."  And  therefore, 
although  this  manuscript  may  be  of  use  to  me 
later  on,  I  am  going  to  put  it  aside  for  the  time 
being. 

I  take  it,  Sir,  I  am  to  address  primarily  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Cum  Laude  Society 
and  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
These  others  are  innocent  bystanders  who 
remain  here  at  their  own  risk,  for  I  am  talking 
to  the  boys. 

In  the  estimation  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  you  young  men  are  educated. 
But,  of  course,  you  don't  think  that  you  are 
entirely  educated.  You  realize  that  you  are 
only  partly  educated,  that  you  have  finished 
only  the  first  stages  of  your  education.  But 
a  great  many  people  think  if  a  person  has  been 
to  school  for  ten  years  or  twelve  years  that 
that  is  in  itself  sufficient  education.  Of  the 
young  people  in  this  country  who  are  sixteen 
years  of  age,  less  than  half  go  to  school,  and 
of  those  who  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 


age,  only  one  in  seven  goes  to  school.  So  you 
can  see  that  those  people  consider  education 
is  ended  at  about  that  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
United  States  stop  schooling  at  about  four- 
teen, and  they  would  stop  sooner  except  for 
the  compulsory  education  laws  which  prevail 
in  our  states.  We  compel  children  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  that  has  been  the  law  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union.  It  has  been  the  law  in  this  state 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  most  of  the 
eastern  states,  but  only  in  1918  did  the  last 
state  in  the  Union  pass  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  and  it  is  not  very  well  enforced  in 
that  state.  But,  by  and  large,  it  is  considered 
a  good  thing  to  make  children  go  to  school  to 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  to  that  age,  they  are  apt 
to  stop.  So  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  education  should  end. 

That  is  because  a  great  many  people  fail  to 
appreciate  what  we  mean  by  education.  I 
wonder  what  we  do  mean  by  it.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  for  an  indefinite  time, 
from  the  beginning  of  things,  I  suppose.  And 
we  are  still  trying  to  find  out  just  what  we 
mean  by  education,  just  what  its  aims  are.  its 
methods,  its  objectives. 

The  nomad  of  the  Oriental  desert  thought 
that  education  consisted  in  teaching  a  youth 
to  ride  a  horse,  to  shoot  a  bow,  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  That  is  a  rather  catchy  definition: 
there  is  a  poetry  about  it;  there  is  a  freedom 
about  it;  there  is  something  about  it  that 
appeals.  But  it  would  not  apply  to  many 
people.  It  would  not  apply  to  people  of  the 
seacoast  who  are  dependent  upon  ships.  They 
would  have  to  change  their  definition  of 
education. 

If  we  come  down  to  later  times,  Plato,  the 
great  Greek  philosopher,  defined  education 
as  the  development  in  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Well,  that  sounds  broader, 
better,  and  yet  the  Greeks  themselves  could 
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not  agree  upon  what  constituted  beauty  and 
perfection.  The  Athenians  had  one  idea  of  it 
and  the  Spartans,  as  you  know,  had  an  entirely 
different  conception  of  it. 

Herbert  Spencer,  later  on,  defined  education 
as  that  which  fits  a  man  or  a  woman  for  perfect 
living,  but  it  leaves  open  to  us  the  discussion 
of  what  is  the  perfection  of  living. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  ideals  of  educa- 


tion, the  aims  of  education,  are  changing  con- 
stantly, and  they  change  even  with  the 
generation,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
almost,  with  geographical  conditions,  with 
national  conditions;  and  what  is  good  educa- 
tion for  one  particular  set  of  people  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  for  some  other  set,  and 
we  cannot  get  a  very  satisfactory,  broad, 
acknowledged  definition  of  education.  We 


Coming  Down  the  Elm  Arch 


can  define  it  in  steps,  in  part,  and  yet  we  will 
find  great  differences  of  opinion  about  it. 

Of  course,  our  younger  generation  has  its 
own  ideas  about  education.  I  have  a  little 
neighbor,  not  yet  in  his  teens,  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  gained  his  confidence  by  helping 
him  tinker  around  a  disreputable  bicycle. 
He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher.  I  said  to 
him,  "Brother,  what  do  you  think  about 
education?  What  is  it?  "  He  goes  to  a  private 
school  there  in  New  Haven,  and  is  more 
thoughtful,  I  think,  than  boys  of  his  age,  and, 
I  judge,  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  me.  But  he 
looked  up  and  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  it  means, 
study  your  lesson  in  school."    And  then  he 


said,  "The  fellows  say  it  takes  in  baseball  and 
football  and  everything,  too." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "now,  that  is  a  good 
definition.  Do  you  mean  'too',  or  not?  Do 
you  mean  that  it  takes  in  baseball  and  football 
and  everything,  too,  or  everything  second?" 

It  was  a  little  unfair  to  take  advantage  of 
the  little  chap  but  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  impressing  it  upon  him  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  baseball  and  the 
football  and  the  everything,  too,  may  be  over- 
emphasized. 

I  do  not  believe  that  modern  educators 
think  that  everything  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
curriculum.    Fathers  come  into  the  college 
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office  to  start  their  boys  on  their  college 
careers,  and  they  will  say,  "I  don't  really  lay 
so  much  stress  on  what  my  boy  is  going  to  get 
out  of  his  books.  I  want  him  to  form  friend- 
ships. I  want  him  to  get  his  education  by  the 
contact  with  his  fellows  and  by  the  activities 
of  college  life."  That  is  fine.  Nobody  objects 
to  that,  if  it  is  not  laying  a  foundation  for 
neglecting  some  things  in  his  category. . 

If  you  go  over  the  school  here,  you  will  find 
the  opportunity  for  everything  that  that 
father  had  in  mind, —  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  baseball  diamonds,  literary,  musical, 
and  glee  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  and  everything 
we  call  extra-curriculum  activities.  They  are 
all  good.  They  are  all  part  of  education. 
They  are  not  all  of  education,  any  more  than 
books  are  all  of  education. 

What  do  we  mean  by  education?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  monkey? 
They  are  not  very  different  in  their  physical 
makeup,  in  their  skeletons.  Go  to  a  museum 
and  look  at  the  ape  skeleton  and  the  human 
skeleton.  The  anthropologists  and  the  evo- 
lutionists tell  us  they  come  from  pretty  much 
the  same  source.  But  what  is  the  difference 
between  them?  The  difference  between  a  man 
and  an  ape, —  and  I  believe  that  is  borne  out 
by  modern  science, —  is  the  difference  in  brain 
power.  You  can  train  a  monkey,  and  vou  can 
educate  a  man,  but  you  cannot  educate  a 
monkey.  You  can  onlv  make  him  do  the 
things  you  determine  he  shall  do.  He  never 
determines  anything  for  himself.  He  may 
acquire  a  certain  habit.  If  he  finds  a  certain 
thing  will  bring  him  food,  he  may  be  trained 
to  do  it.  He  mav  be  trained  to  do  certain 
things  mechanically.  But  the  strange  thing 
is  he  cannot  hand  that  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  monkeys.  He  cannot  be  educated. 
He  can  be  trained,  but  he  has  not  that  brain 
power  that  enables  him  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
Somebody  has  to  think  for  him. 

Now,  young  gentlemen,  a  good  many  of  you 
know  perfectly  well  you  have  only  started  on 
your  real  education.  I  wonder  if  you  expect 
the  college  that  you  attend  or  the  business 
house  that  you  enter, —  for  some  of  you  may 
not  be  going  on  to  college, —  I  wonder  if  you 
expect  that  college  or  that  great  business 
enterprise  to  educate  you,  to  continue  your 
education.  If  you  do,  I  think  you  make 
a  great  mistake.  The  college  will  do  what  it 
can  to  help  you. 

I  always  resent  reading  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  account  of  somebody's  wedding 
that  "Mr.  John  Doe  was  graduated"  at 
Harvard  or  Princeton  or  wherever  it  might 
have  been.  "Was  graduated."  It  sounds  as 
if  the  college  had  done  all  the  work.    I  would 


rather  have  them  say,  "John  Doe  graduated 
at  such  and  such  a  college."  "Was  graduated" 
puts  him  into  a  place  where  he  is  a  mere  piece 
of  material  for  the  college  to  work  upon, 
leaves  him  out  of  account.  It  is  not  the  right 
way  of  talking  about  it.  I  know  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  bothered  about,  but  I  rather 
resent  it. 

When  a  man  asks  me  for  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, I  always  say,  "He  graduated", 
because,  after  all,  the  college,  the  faculty, — 
the  opportunities  there  are  only  such  as  you 
will  make  them.  Faculties  cannot  educate 
you  —  you  know  that, —  no  matter  how  de- 
voted the  professors  may  be.  Faculties  don't 
do  the  educating.  They  only  teach  you  how 
to  educate  yourself.   They  try  to  do  that. 

A  great  many  fathers  and  a  great  many 
people  do  not  realize  that.  Only  yesterday  I 
had  a  father  come  in,  remonstrating  with  me 
because  his  boy  had  failed  to  qualify  for  his 
degree.  I  said,  "Well,  I  am  very  sorry.  We 
have  warned  him  to  attend  to  his  duties,  but 
he  has  not  done  it."  "Well,"  he  said,  "why 
do  I  send  him  here?  What  are  you  teachers 
for?   I  think  you  are  to  blame." 

That  father  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
real  meaning  of  education.  He  is  in  the 
automobile  business.  He  seems  to  look  upon 
his  boy  as  a  pneumatic  tire  and  the  faculty 
as  an  air  pump.  Run  that  boy  into  the 
intellectual  garage,  pump  him  up  to  sixty 
pounds,  and  then  turn  him  loose  —  educated. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  well  enough  that  a 
great  many  men  go  to  school  and  get  an  A.B. 
degree  or  a  B.S.  degree,  which  doesn't  mean 
very  much.  Since  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment has  gone  into  effect,  I  am  told  that  the 
label  on  the  bottle  cannot  be  depended  upon 
at  all  as  to  what  the  content  really  is.  It  is 
not  a  safe  guide.  And  we  know  plenty  of 
people  with  an  A.B.  degree  that  are  un- 
educated, and  we  have  a  great  many  instances 
of  men  without  a  college  training  who  are 
educated  men. 

The  favorite  comparison  of  the  self-educated 
man  with  a  man  trained  in  the  schools  is 
Abraham  I  incoln  for  the  self-educated  man 
without  schooling,  and  Edward  Everett  for 
the  highly  polished,  thoroughly  trained  classi- 
cal scholar.  There  are  samples  of  two  kinds 
of  education.  And  yet  they  were  both 
educated.  I  think  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  was  an  educated  man.  He  had 
less  than  twelve  months  of  schooling  in  his 
whole  life.  He  had  a  few  scattered  volumes 
of  books,  the  Bible,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
some  others,  that  he  depended  on  for  his  text- 
books. But  somehow  he  gained  the  power 
that  we  str  ve  for  in  education.    Everett  had 
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been  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  Con- 
gressman, Minister  to  England,  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  his  day.  Yet  when 
Everett  went  to  Gettysburg  to  deliver  his 
address,  it  was  a  polished  address,  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  deliver:  it  was  the  work  of 
a  thoroughly  polished  scholar.  And  Lincoln 
took  three  minutes  to  deliver  what  he  said, 
to  say  just  a  few  sentences.  And  how  many 
remember  a  single  word  of  what  Everett  said? 
And  how  many  do  not  know  every  word  that 
Lincoln  said?  What  do  we  mean  by  educa- 
tion? 

Down  at  Yale  we  have  a  foundation  which 
we  call  the  Ralph  M.  Thomas  foundation. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  series  of  lectures 
each  year  by  distinguished  men  to  our  fresh- 
men, to  tell  them  the  opportunities  of  their 
college  course.  Those  lectures  have  been 
delivered  by  the  most  eminent  men  we  can 
secure, —  presidents  of  colleges,  men  dis- 
tinguished in  all  walks  of  life.  I  have  listened 
to  those  lectures  year  after  year.  They  are  all 
printed.  By  and  large,  there  is  one  thing  in 
all  of  those  lectures,  and  I  know,  while  I 
cannot  define  education  to  take  in  everything 
—  I  know  that  a  part  of  it  is  that  we  are  to 
learn  to  think  for  ourselves  —  clear  thinking. 
There  may  be  other  things:  there  may  be 
these  things  that  the  little  fellow  meant  when 
he  said,  "Everything,  too".  Sure.  That  is 
right.  But  fundamentally  we  send  people  to 
school  to  study  things.  And  why?  Because 
we  want  to  train  them  to  think,  and  the  way 
to  learn  to  think  is  to  find  out  how  other  people 
have  thought,  to  study  honestly  the  thoughts 
of  men  who  have  gone  before  you,  and  to  try 
to  find  out  whether  those  thoughts  are  right. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  what  we  need  in  this 
world  to-day  more  than  anything  else, — 
honest  thinking  and  clear  thinking. 

Three  hundred  and  more  years  ago  Bacon 
evolved  a  new  philosophy.  He  brushed  aside 
many  of  the  platitudes  of  the  past.  He  said, 
"I  want  to  begin  with  something  new."  And 
he  advised  the  people  who  were  studying 
sciences  to  look  into  them  and  study  them  and 
disabuse  their  minds  of  all  the  old  things. 
He  really  established  and  developed  a  new 
theory  of  education,  and  the  sciences  accepted 
that,  and  they  went  to  work  in  a  somewhat 
new  way  at  the  beginning  of  things.  They 
studied  material  things.  Well,  we  must  not 
stop  to  go  into  all  that. 

But  Macaulay  two  hundred  years  later,  in 
his  history, —  you  have  probably  read  his 
essay  on  Bacon, —  Macaulay  called  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  progress  made  because 
of  the  methods  that  Bacon  had  inaugurated, 


and  he  gives  a  great  category  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  science.  He  includes,  of  course, 
the  wonderful  transformation  in  the  methods 
of  transportation  and  the  applications  of 
physical  force  to  the  material  world.  Just 
think  of  the  progress  that  was  made  in  the 
two  hundred  years.  Macaulay  has  been  dead 
how  long?  Sixty  odd  years.  If  he  could  come 
back  now  and  write  again  the  category  of  the 
things  the  scientists  have  accomplished,  what 
a  wonderful  catalog  it  would  be. 

Now,  I  am  not  holding  a  brief  for  the 
scientists.  I  am  not  asking  you  when  you  go 
to  college  to  study  science  alone.  But  let  us 
think  fairly  about  the  thing.  Has  not  the 
scientist  adopted  a  method  that  has  produced 
results  that  the  other  people  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish?  If  the  theologians 
thought  clearly  and  put  their  thoughts  to  the 
test  and  then  applied  their  conclusions  honest- 
ly —  well,  they  may  have  tried  to  do  it;  I  had 
better  not  get  into  a  theological  controversy. 
I  will  drop  that. 

But  have  the  economists  thought  out  their 
problems  as  the  scientists  have?  Have  the 
political  economists  thought  out  their  prob- 
lems as  the  scientists  have?  Have  we  made 
the  progress  in  the  humanities  that  the 
scientists  have?  Most  people  say  No.  It  is 
because  the  scientists  have  been  trained  to 
do  their  thinking  in  a  certain  way  and  applied 
their  thinking  honestly,  and  the  others  have 
not  yet  done  that  clear  thinking  and  have  not 
yet  applied  clear  thinking  to  the  problems 
that  are  before  us.  For  if  they  had  been 
thinking  in  the  last  three  hundred  years,  I 
do  not  think  anybody  believes  that  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  could  have  been  the 
failure  that  it  was. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that  our 
statesmen  in  Washington,  if  they  have 
thought  —  some  of  them  may  have  done  so, 
but  if  they  have  thought  out  clearly  to  the 
very  end,  and  if  they  have  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion,  do  they  apply  it?  They  do  not 
apply  it  unless  their  constituents  want  it  and 
they  can  get  votes  by  so  doing. 

I  think  it  is  true  in  a  good  many  other 
things.  I  think  what  we  need  to  bring  the 
world  out  of  its  chaotic  condition  is  to  give 
up  our  selfish  condition  of  mind,  to  give  up 
believing  what  we  want  to  believe  in,  although 
we  do  not  really  believe  it,  and  then  apply  the 
conclusion  because  we  believe  it  is  right.  The 
old  Arab  theory  was  to  ride  a  horse,  to  shoot 
a  bow,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  telling  of 
the  truth  is  the  best  part  of  that  definition. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  taken  altogether  too 
much  of  your  time.  I  am  behind  schedule. 
But  there  are  two  things  I  believe  you  must 
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apply  as  a  part  of  the  great  problem  of  edu- 
cation and  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of 
education.  One  is  to  learn  to  think.  You 
cannot  go  to  college  or  anywhere  else  and  get 
educated  unless  you  learn  to  use  your  own 
brains.  Monkeys  can  be  trained  but  not 
educated,  and  as  long  as  you  let  the  professors 
or  the  other  fellow  do  your  thinking,  you  are 
dropping  back  to  the  class  where  you  do  not 
belong.  Monkeys  let  other  people  do  their 
thinking  for  them.  And  the  hope  of  the  next 
generation  of  the  world  is  that  we  shall  have 
men  who  will  do  their  own  thinking  honestly 
and  clearly  and  live  up  to  the  conclusions  they 
reach. 

It  is  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  question, 
education  is,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  go  to 
college  with  an  open  mind,  to  select  your  work 
with  the  idea  of  getting  the  best  possible 
training  for  your  brain  that  you  can  get  in 
your  curriculum.  Give  your  curriculum  a 
chance.    I  do  not  minimize  the  value  of  the 


social  life  and  the  development  of  the  body 
and  the  delights  of  the  fraternity,  and  what 
not.  But  first  and  foremost  comes  the  thing 
that  will  teach  you  to  think  and  the  thought 
that  you  must  live  up  to  your  convictions  after 
you  have  arrived  at  them.  Give  the  curriculum 
a  chance.  Don't  look  upon  it  as  a  case  of 
running  into  a  garage,  filling  your  tire  with 
wind,  and  running  out  again,  but  look  upon 
it  as  a  real  chance  to  qualify  that  accuracy 
of  thought  and  judgment,  that  sincerity,  that 
permits  you  to  apply  that  judgment  to  the 
problems  that  confront  you  so  that  you  may 
become  thoughtful  and  honest  and  useful 
citizens,  which  this  world  so  much  needs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Dr. 
Stearns  introduced  Professor  Adams  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  who  presented  to  the  school 
the  Dartmouth  shield,  awarded  to  that 
Freshman  group  at  Dartmouth  whose  scholar- 
ship is  of  the  highest  average. 


REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  D.  ADAMS,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


I  hope  you  will  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  I  have  come  here  with  the  thought  that 
the  awarding  of  this  shield  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Phillips  Academy.  That  would  be 
the  last  thing  in  my  mind.  I  have  come  with 
the  thought  that  it  simply  encourages  these 
young  men  to  understand  that  Fhillips  is  doing 
what  everybody  expects  it  to  do,  what  it  has 
been  doing  for  more  than  a  century,  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  it  when  a  group  of 
men  come  from  Phillips  to  college.  With  their 
splendid  training,  with  the  idealisms  they 
have,  we  expect  they  will  go  out  and  become  a 
real  power.  So  I  have  come  not  to  congratu- 
late but  to  appreciate  that  this  little  group  of 
men  have  come  and  done  so  much  for  us. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  you  know,  to  get  a  group 
standing.  You  may  send  your  class  leader, 
but  he  may  have  as  his  companion  the  tail- 
ender.  It  may  be  quite  a  diff  cult  thing  for  the 
highest  man  to  offset  the  work  of  the  lowest. 
In  this  case  you  sent  to  us  the  third  man  in 
the  class  and  he  was  well  backed  up  by  those 
in  the  group.  We  do  look  with  great  anxiety 
on  these  little  delegations  as  they  come  up  to 
us,  and  we  are  immensely  grateful  when  in  a 
given  delegation  every  man  stands  for  the 
things  we  hold  most  important. 

I  have  been  thinking,  as  I  saw  this  group, 
of  what  old  Pindar  said  to  a  victor  in  the 
games,  one  of  the  fnest  things,  I  think,  that 
was  ever  said.  "You  have  found  out  what 
you  are.   Now  be  it." 


You  have  found  out  what  is  in  you.  Now 
take  it  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Amherst,  Dart- 
mouth, wherever  you  go.  You  have  found  out 
the  large  thing  that  you  are.  Now  be  it.  If 
there  are  any  of  the  graduating  class  who  have 
not  been  quite  successful,  I  should  be  very  far 
from  quoting  Pindar's  words  to  you.  I  should 
say  to  you.  "Find  out  what  you  are,  because 
it  is  there.  Then  be  it." 

In  my  long  years  in  college  life  I  have  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  that  of  all  things 
in  college  life  the  real  determination  to  do 
one's  best  is  the  governing  power.  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  man  wh6  comes  with  poor  prepara- 
tion if  he  has  that  determination  to  do  the 
best  that  is  in  him;  he  comes  forward.  We 
want  that  type  of  man  in  college.  We  want 
the  men  who  come  to  us  bringing  the  strong 
idealism  of  the  college  life. 

AH  sorts  of  men  are  telling  us  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  colleges.  Ml  sorts  of  men  are 
telling  us  what  to  do.  You,  as  an  individual, 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  college  ought  to  be. 
Now,  just  try,  in  going  there,  to  be  that.  You 
do  not  think  a  college  ought  to  be  all  athletics. 
You  do  not  think  a  college  ought  to  be  all 
books.  Very  well.  Pe  that  kind  of  a  man  who 
combines  those  elements  in  himself  ;>s  an 
individual.  .And  if  you  do  for  your  college 
what  your  group  of  rren  have  been  doing  for 
us,  your  college  will  be  grateful  to  you,  even 
as  we  are  grateful  to  them. 
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Dr.  Stearns  then  began  the  reading  of  the 
prize  list  for  the  year,  which  is  now  so  long 
that  the  mere  awarding  of  prizes  takes  more 
than  an  hour.   The  complete  list  follows: 

IN  ENGLISH 

The  Draper  Prizes,  selected  declamations, 
S30,  $20  (already  awarded);  founded  by  the 
late  W.  F.  Draper  of  the  class  of  1843.  First, 
Sidney  Stanley  Pudman,  Poxbury;  second, 
Edward  Payson  Crane,  Richmond. 

The  Means  Prizes,  original  declamations 
$25,  $15,  $10  (already  awarded);  founded  by 
the  late  William  G.  Means  of  Boston.  First, 
George  Bapst  Darling,  Jr.,  Allston;  second, 
Harold  Albert  West,  New  York  City;  third, 
Frederick  Stark  Newberry,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Robinson  Prizes,  extemporaneous  de- 
bate, $10,  $10,  $10  (already  awarded);  founded 
by  the  late  Henry  S.  Robinson  of  Andover. 
Fred  Otis  Newman,  Tunkannock,  Pa.;  Robert 
Tilman  Rylee.  Memphis,  Tenn.;  John  How- 
ard Speer,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

The  Andrew  Potter  Prizes,  best  essays  on 
assigned  subjects  (already  awarded),  $30. 
$20;  sustained  by  James  Tracv  Potter  of  the 
class  of  1890.  First,  Harold  Albert  West. 
New  York  City;  second,  Malcolm  Stuart 
McComb,  New  York  City. 

The  Schweppe  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
English,  $30,  $20;  sustained  by  Charles  H. 
Schweppe  of  the  class  of  1898.  First.  Fred 
Otis  Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa;  second, 
Harold  Albert  William  West,  New  York  City. 

The  Goodhue  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  in- 
cluding the  more  practical  topics  of  Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric,  $15,  $10;  sustained  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Goodhue  of 
Andover.  First,  Edward  Winslow  Ames,  Jr., 
Annapolis.  Md.;  second,  Beverly  Tucker 
Thompson,  Jr..  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  Charles  C.  Clough  Memorial  Prize, 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class 
who  writes  the  best  original  essay  on  an  as- 
signed literary  subject,  $25.  Founded  in  1923 
by  friends  of  Charles  C.  Clough  of  the  class 
of  1906,  in  memory  of  his  interest  in  literary 
studies  and  of  his  devotion  to  Phillips  Acade- 
my. Eugene  Brainard  Graves,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

IN  GREEK 

The  Joseph  Cook  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
Greek.  $20.  $15,  $10;  founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Cook,  D.D.,  class  of  1857.  First, 
Frank  Watson  Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.; 
second,  James  Gould  Bruce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
third,  Ross  Edwards  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IN  LATIN 
The  Dove  Prizes,  for  excellence  in  Latin; 
sustained  by  the  sons  of  the  late  George  W.  W. 
Dove  of  Andover,  class  of  1853,  $20,  $15,  $10. 
First,  George  Buckingham  Beecher,  Hillsboro, 
Ohio;  second,  Sargent  Stephen  Rowe,  Wal- 
tham;  third,  Benner  Creswill  Turner.  Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

IN  THE  CLASSICS 
The  Yalpey  Classical  Prizes,  for  excellence 
in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  $10,  $10; 
founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Valpey, 
class  of  1854.  (A  friend  of  the  school  has 
added  $10  to  the  Latin  prize,  making  it  $20 
this  year).  Latin:  Robert  Emmons  Mc- 
K inlay,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  honorable  mention: 
Arthur  Prince  Spear,  Jr.,  Brookline.  Greek: 
George  Alfred  Eddy,  Newtonville;  honorable 
mention,  John  Ashley  McCandless,  New  York 
City;  Ravmond  Smith  Willis,  Jr.,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

IN  MATHEMATICS 
The  Convers  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
Mathematics  as  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion in  the  original  work  of  Plane  Geometry, 
$20,  $15,  $10;  founded  by  the  late  E.  B. 
Convers  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  class  of  1857. 
First,  Charles  Brewster  Conwell,  Somerville; 
second.  Carl  James  Kohler,  Sheboygan,  Wis.; 
third,  Charles  William  Buckley,  Swampscott. 

The  Harvard  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
Trigonometry  and  solid  Geometry  as  deter- 
mined by  the  term  grades  and  by  a  special 
examination,  $50,  $30,  $20;  sustained  by 
the  Andover-Harvard  club  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. First,  John  Howard  Speer,  Bridge- 
port. Conn.;  second,  Donald  Penniman 
Wylie,  Lvnnfield  Centre;  third,  Charles 
Brewster  Conwell,  Somerville. 

IN  PHYSICS 

The  William  S.  Wadsworth  Prize,  $10; 
sustained  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Wadsworth  of  Phila- 
delphia, class  of  1887;  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  scientific  department  having 
the  highest  grade  of  work  for  the  year.  Ralph 
Merrill  Evans,  Haverhill. 

IN  GERMAN 

The  Robert  Stevenson  Prize,  for  excellence 
in  German  Composition;  founded  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  Jr.,  class  of  1896,  $12.  Henry 
Charles  Penouf,  Andover;  honorable  mention, 
Edward  Pechmann  Penouf,  Andover. 

The  John  Aiken  Prizes,  for  excellence  in 
German  Prose.  $20,  $10;  sustained  by  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1873  in  memory  of 
John  Aiken,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1845  to  1863.  First,  Stuart 
Nash  Scott,  Madison,  Wis.;  second,  Edward 
Pechmann  Penouf,  Andover. 
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IN  FRENCH 
The  Frederic  Holkins  Taylor  Prize,  for 
excellence  in  French  conversation  or  French 
composition;  founded  in  1908  by  an  anony- 
mous friend  of  the  class  of  1868,  $8.  Stuart 
Nash  Scott,  Madison,  Wis.;  honorable 
mention,  Edward  Winslow  Ames,  Jr.,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

IN  CHEMISTRY 
The  Dalton  Prize,  for  excellence  in  Chemis- 
try, $50;  awarded  for  the  highest  grade  of 
work  for  the  entire  year;  founded  in  1915  by 
the  late  Frederick  G.  Crane,  class  of  1884. 
Owen  Richardson  Garfield,  Middleboro. 

IN  HISTORY 

The  American  History  Prize,  for  excellence 
in  American  History,  $50.  Also  the  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  Medal  presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  excellence  in  Ameri- 
can History.  Stuart  Nash  Scott,  M adison,  Wis. 

The  George  Lauder  Prize,  for  excellence  in 
English  History.  In  memory  of  George 
Lauder  of  the  "class  of  1897,  $50.  Charles 
Brewster  Conwell,  Somerville. 

The  Ancient  History  Prize;  sustained  by 
Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham  of  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  $50,  to  be  awarded  in  books.  History 
of  the  English  People  —  4  vols.,  by  John 
Richard  Green,  M. A.;  History  of  Herodotus  — 
4  vols.,  by  George  Pawlinson,  M.  A. 

IN  PHILOSOPHY 
Awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a 
prize  examination  covering  the  work  of  the 
year,  $10.  Robert  Wayland-Smith,  Kenwood, 
N.  Y.;  honorable  mention,  Mark  DeWolfe 
Howe;  Gordon  Reed  WTeaver. 

FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
The  Butler  Thwing  Prize  (already  awarded), 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
who  has  secured  the  highest  average  on  the 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Academy; 
sustained  by  Francis  Wendell  Butler-Thwing, 
class  of  1908,  $15.  Francis  Beattie  Thurber, 
3d,  New  York  City. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained 
the  highest  general  average  in  scholarship,  $50; 
founded  by  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Stuart  Nash  Scott,  Madison, 
Wis. 

FOR  ATTENDANCE 
The  John  P.  Hopkins  Prize;  founded  in 
1921  by  Boetius  H.  Sullivan,  class  of  1905; 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of 


the  student  body  whose  record  for  the  school 
year  is  free  from  demerit,  absence,  and 
tardy  marks,  $300.  Sargent  Stephen  Rowe, 
Waltham. 

FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  senior  class  who  has  best  exemplified  and 
upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school,  $50; 
sustained  by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  class  of 
1894.  Francis  Ormes  Goodwill,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

The  Otis  prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  class  who  having  been  a  member  of 
the  school  for  at  least  three  years  has,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faculty,  shown  the  greatest 
general  improvement,  $.r0;  sustained  by 
Joseph  Edward  Otis,  class  of  1888.  Byron 
Douglas  Harris.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

The  Poston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  in  scholarship  and 
athletics;  given  by  the  Yale  Club  of  Boston. 
Macauley  Letchworth  Smith,  I  ouisville,  Ky. 

The  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Upper  Middle  class  who  is  preparing  for 
college  and  whom  the  Principal  and  Faculty 
shall  deem  most  worthy  by  reason  of  high 
scholarship  and  character,  a  book.  Life 
and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  by  Bliss 
Perrv. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  James  Greenleaf  Fuller  Memorial 
Scholarship;  sustained  by  Samuel  Lester 
Fuller  of  the  class  of  1894  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  $200.  Available  during  his  senior 
year  for  a  student  of  limited  means  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal  embodies  in  scholar- 
ship, character  and  influence,  the  best  ideals 
of  school  life.  Edward  Pechmann  Penouf, 
Andover. 

The  Harvard-Andover  Scholarship;  sus- 
tained by  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer,  class  of  1871, 
$300.  Available  for  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Academy  during  his  freshman  year  in  Har- 
vard College,  the  award,  based  on  high 
scholarship,  to  be  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  recipient's  senior  year  in  the  school. 
Robert  Moultrop  Mears,  Mansf  eld. 

The  Andover-Harvard  Scholarship,  also 
sustained  by  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer,  $300. 
Awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship 
to  a  member  of  the  incoming  senior  class 
who  is  preparing  for  Harvard,  the  award  to  be 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  student's 
upper  middle  year  on  the  basis  of  his  record  up 
to  that  time.    William  Stevens,  Plymouth. 

The  Henry  P.  Wright  Scholarship;  sustained 
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by  an  alumnus  of  the  Academy  in  memory  of 
Henry  P.  Wright,  P.  A.  1863,  late  Dean  of 
Yale  College,  $300.  Awarded  on  the  basis 
of  high  scholarship  and  character  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class  who  is  preparing  for 
Yale,  the  award  to  be  announced  at  the  close 
of  the  student's  upper  middle  year  and  on 
the  basis  of  his  record  up  to  that  time.  John 
Ferguson  Robertson,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

The  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship; sustained  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1894  and  awarded  annually  by  the  Principal  to 
a  worthy  student  of  limited  means,  S200. 
Not  awarded  this  year. 

The  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend  Schol- 
arship; sustained  by  John  A.  Keppelman  of  the 
class  of  1897  in  memory  of  his  classmate  and 
friend,  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend,  S300. 
Awarded  at  graduation  to  that  member  of  the 
senior  class  preparing  for  Yale  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal  is  entitled  through 
scholarship,  character  and  influence  to  special 
commendation.  William  Arnold  Hutchinson, 
Pepperell. 

The  Robert  Henry  Coleman  Memorial 
Scholarship;  established  in  1919  by  Mrs.  John 
Coleman  in  memory  of  her  son,  Robert  Henry 
Coleman  of  the  class  of  1912,  who  died  in  the 
Great  War,  $300.  Awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  to  a  student  of  limited  means  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  has  dis- 
played the  most  promise  of  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  worth,  measured  by 
character,  scholarship  and  general  influence  in 
the  school.  Francis  Beattie  Thurber,  3d, 
New  York  City. 

The  George  Webster  Otis  Scholarship; 
sustained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Edward 
Otis  in  memory  of  their  son,  George  Webster 
Otis  of  the  class  of  1914.  Awarded  to  a 
student  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal 
combines  the  qualities  of  sound  character  and 
high  ambition,  $250.  George  Ernest  Mumby, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

The  George  Xavier  McLanahan  Memorial 
Fund;  established  by  the  mother  and  sister  of 
George  Xavier  McLanahan  of  the  class  of 
1892,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  assistance 
of  a  worthy  student,  or  students,  of  limited 
means,  $500.  Allen  MacMartin  Look,  West 
Tisbury. 

The  George  Ferguson  Allen  Memorial 
Scholarship ;  established  in  1920  by  friends  of 
the  school,  to  be  used  for  a  deserving  student 
of  character  and  promise  and  of  limited  means, 
$250.    Frell  McDonald  Owl,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 

The  LeRoy  Martin  Scholarship;  sustained 
by  a  brother;  available  for  a  Phillips  Academy 
graduate  of  limited  means  during  his  fresh- 
man year  in  Yale  University,  the  award  to  be 


made  by  the  Principal  at  the  close  of  the 
recipient's  senior  year  in  the  school  and  on 
the  basis  of  character  and  ability,  $500. 
Donald  Nelson  McCord,  Middletown,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  and  EJlen  Cary 
Haskell  Scholarship;  established  in  1920, 
through  the  contributions  of  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Haskell  of  the  class  of  1856  and  his 
sons.  To  be  used  in  aiding  a  needy  and 
deserving  student  to  meet  the  regular  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  $200.  Nelson  Cary 
Haskell,  Jr.,  Amherst. 

The  Roger  C.  Sullivan  Scholarships;  found- 
ed in  1921  by  Boetius  H.  Sullivan  of  the 
class  of  1905  in  memory  of  his  father.  Four 
scholarships  of  $300  each,  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  those  members  of  the  Junior 
Lower  Middle,  Upper  Middle  and  Senior 
classes  respectively,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  improvement  in  scholarship  during 
the  school  year.   To  be  awarded  in  the  fall. 

The  Boston  Alumni  Association  Scholar- 
ship, $50.  Awarded  to  a  worthy  boy  of 
limited  means,  preference  being  given  to  a 
son  of  a  member  of  the  Association.  Not 
awarded  this  year. 

The  Wesleyan  University  Scholarship.  A 
scholarship  equal  in  amount  to  the  tuition 
bill  of  the  freshman  year  at  Wesleyan.  Awarded 
to  that  student  whose  high  scholarship,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Academy  Faculty,  entitles 
him  to  the  award.  Carroll  Pobbins  Wetzell, 
Trenton   N.  J. 

The  Bradley  M.  Sawyer  Scholarship; 
sustained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  R.  Sawyer 
in  memorv  of  their  son,  Bradley  M.  Sawyer  of 
the  class  of  1923.  $2r0.  A  warded  to  a  student 
of  good  character,  high  ambition,  and  limited 
means.    Arthur  Emile  Parisien,  Haverhill. 


Senior  honors,  conferred  for  exceptional 
excellence  in  any  specified  subject,  were  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

English  —  Robert  Moultrop  Mears,  Harold 
Albert  William  West. 

French,  Advanced;  —  Robert  Moultrop 
Mears,  Sargent  Stephen  Powe,  John  Howard 
Speer,  Robert  Wayland-Smith,  Donald  Pen- 
niman  Wylie. 

German,  Elementary  —  Robert  Moultrop 
Mears,  Sidney  Stanley  Pudman. 

German.  Advanced  —  Stuart  Nash  Scott. 

Greek,  Elementary  —  Hervie  Eugene  Har- 
ris, John  Ashley  McCandless. 

Greek,  Advanced  —  Frank  Watson  New- 
man, Harold  Albert  William  West. 

History,  American  —  Stuart  Nash  Scott. 
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History,  Ancient  —  Edward  LeBreton  Gray, 
Walter  Egan  Trevvett,  Robert  Wayland- 
Smith,  Gordon  Read  Weaver. 

Latin  —  Eugene  Brainard  Graves,  Francis 
Bullard  Richards,  2d,  Sargent  Stephen  Rowe. 

Latin  Composition  —  Benner  Creswill  Tur- 
ner. 

Mathematics,  Advanced  Algebra  —  Owen 
Richardson  Garfield,  Stuart  Nash  Scott,  Paul 
Sanford  Seward. 

Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry  —  Charles 
Brewster  Conwell,  John  Howard  Speer, 
Donald  Penniman  Wylie. 


Mathematics,  Trigonometry  —  Frederick 
Barton  Bradeen,  Jr.,  John  Howard  Speer, 
Donald    Penniman  Wylie. 

Philosophy  —  Robert   Moultrop  Mears. 

Physics  —  Ralph  Merril  Evans,  Eugene 
Fleming  McCarthy,  Stuart  Nash  Scott, 
Walter  Egan  Trevvett. 

Spanish  —  Stuart  Nash  Scott. 


Dr.  Stearns  then  presented  the  diplomas  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  with  the 
following  remarks: 


ADDRESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


Young  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 

With  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  hand  to  you 
the  diplomas  of  the  school,  the  formal  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  completed  success- 
fully the  course  here  and  have  met  fairly  and 
well  the  standards  set  for  you. 

II  is  impossible  to  face  this  annual  occasion 
without  mingled  feelings.  The  natural  instinct 
of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  you  have 
attained  the  end  for  which  you  have  been 
struggling,  not  always  uncomfortab'y,  perhaps, 
so  long,  and  yet  also  feeling  the  knowledge 
that  now  after  our  weeks  and  months  and 
years,  even,  together  here,  when  we  have  just 
got  to  know  you  and  appreciate  better  than 
we  did  before,  your  real  worth,  you  are  about 
to  leave  us  to  go  on  with  the  higher  work 
which  is  calling  you  in  the  colleges  and  the 
scientific  schools. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without 
saying  just  a  word  of  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  stood  for  here,  of  the  co-operation 
which  you  have  shown  us,  of  the  good  work 
that  you  have  done.  But  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  you,  if  I  can,  as  you  leave,  and  on  an 
occasion  the  signifcance  of  which  is  borne 
home  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us,  at  this 
hour,  just  some  of  those  things  that  we  hope 
for  you  and  that  we  believe  will  be  accom- 
plished through  you.  You  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Andover  traditions,  of  A  ndover  ideals, 
of  Andover  spirit,  and  have  known,  for  you 
have  tasted  for  yourselves  a  great  deal  of 
Andover  —  the  endeavor  of  Andover,  effort 
of  Andover,  achievement  of  Andover,  friend- 
ships of  Andover,  difFculties,  too;  and  it  has 
all  worked  together  to  help  to  make  you  that 
much  stronger  for  the  tasks  that  still  lie  before 
you  and  to  give  you  keener-edged  weapons  to 
fight  with  in  the  warfare  of  the  world  which 
you  are  so  soon  to  enter. 


I  et  me  just  ask  you  at  this  time,  as  the  last 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  show 
your  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  school  that  we 
all  love  and  love  to  serve,  that  you  make  a 
resolve  on  this  day  as  you  are  leaving  us  to 
carry  with  you  into  college  and  out  into  the 
world  beyond,  and  cherish  and  fight  for  and 
sacrif  ce  if  necessary,  that  they  may  be  main- 
tained, those  standards  and  ideals  which  you 
have  learned  to  cherish  here,  which  have  meant 
so  much  to  the  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
gone  out  of  here  before  you,  and  which  are 
responsible  for  that  unique  loyalty  and  love 
which  are  found  everywhere  to-day  among  the 
Andover  men. 

You  have  had  to  work  here,  and  you  are 
grateful  for  it  now.  We  might  have  made  it 
easier  for  you.  You  might  have  shouted  for 
us  a  little  more  during  the  time,  but  you 
would  have  had  no  gratitude  for  us  later,  for 
real  gratitude  comes  as  we  recognize  that  we 
have  not  been  dealt  falsely  with,  but  that  we 
have  secured  full  measure  of  all  which  was 
offered  us.  The  high  standards  which  you 
have  had  to  make  while  here  have  proved 
tough  propositions  for  you  at  times  and  have 
earned  at  times  criticism  and  complaint. 
But  you  are  mighty  glad  now.  You  will  be 
increasingly  glad  as  the  years  go  by,  that  those 
standards  were  kept  high  and  that  you  can 
boast  in  consequence  that  being  an  Andover 
man  means  something  more  than  being  just  a 
name. 

There  is  unrest  in  the  world  to-day.  There 
is  uncertainty  in  the  world  to-day.  There  is 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  finding 
expression  even  in  our  colleges  by  those  who 
imagine  misguidedly,  in  the  main,  that  they 
have  found  a  panacea  for  those  ills  of  the 
world  in  the  destruction  of  the  things  which 
have  proved  good  and  sound  in  the  past,  and 
that,  to  them,  has  meant  the  mere  privilege 
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of  showing,  where  they  could  not  get  a  better 
way,  that  it  could  be  done  merely  by  breaking 
away  from  the  anchor  that  has  held  the  world 
steady  in  days  gone  by.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
those  currents  you  find  in  your  college  life. 

Forward-looking,  if  it  means  anything 
worth  while,  does  not  mean  radicalism.  It 
means  keeping  before  you  the  vision;  it  means 
the  recognition  that  you  can  never  attain  if 
you  do  not  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and 
take  that  pathway  step  by  step  carefully  that 
you  are  called  to  tread.  "Prove  all  things. 
Hold  fast  to  all  that  is  good,"  said  the  leader 
and  philosopher  to  a  young  man  in  the  cen- 
turies gone  by.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  do  any 
better  than  that  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  few  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
Altar  of  Heaven  just  outside  the  wall  of  Pekin 
in  China,  that  spot  which  President  Eliot  has 
spoken  of  as  the  most  inspired  and  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  world,  both  for  itself  and  for 
the  memories  that  cluster  about  it.  Here  was 
the  magnificent  altar  in  all  its  loveliness  sitting 
cracked  and  broken  in  places,  the  grass  and 
weeds  peeping  up  between  the  stones,  signify- 
ing to  everyone  that  gazed  upon  it  the  lack  of 
care  and  attention  and  thought  and  interest 
which  it  had  not  deserved.  Why  had  that 
grand  altar  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay? 
Because  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  life 
which  had  come  to  those  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives who  had  come  to  western  lands  to 
gain  the  value  of  western  civilization,  there 
had  developed  that  spirit  of  iconoclasm,  that 
doing  away  with  all  the  past  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  better  future,  which  had  meant  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  old,  the  good  and 
bad  alike.  And  it  has  resulted  in  what?  In 
evil  and  chaos  still  to-day. 

"Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good."  Prove 
all  things  before  you  accept  too  much  of  the 
new.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  the 
old  and  prove  through  the  trained  intellect 
which  you  have  acquired  here  in  part,  at  least, 
whether  what  is  offered  you  in  substitute  for 
the  old  is  better  or  perhaps  something  even 
dangerous  but  covered  by  an  alluring  garb. 

You  have  learned  to  think  here.  You  have 
learned  that  moral  worth  counts.  You  have 
learned,  if  you  have  learned  anything,  that 
the  spiritual  values  of  life  are  the  things  alone 
that  are  worth  striving  for.  But  after  all, 
character  is  the  basis  of  all  true  education, — 
character  that  shall  make  you  better  citizens, 
character  that  shall  make  you  thoughtful, 
moral,  influential  men  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  in  the  belief  and  in  the  con- 
fidence that  you  are  not  going  to  disappoint 
us  in  the  records  which  you  make  in  college 
and  in  the  world,  that  those  who  envy  you 


the  privileges  which  you  have  had  here  will  be 
justified  in  pinning  their  faith  upon  you,  in 
looking  to  you  for  the  leadership  and  the 
guidance  which  you  are  capable  of  giving, 
that  we  hand  you  to-day  this  testimony  which 
we  hope  you  will  always  cherish  and  love,  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  done  the  work  assigned 
to  you  and  have  done  it  well,  and  that  you  are 
fitted  to  take  your  places  with  those  thousands 
of  old  Andover  men  who  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  still  playing  fair  by  the  old  standards 
and  cherishing  the  old  ideals  and  exerting  their 
influence  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


Those  included  in  the  final  list  of  graduates 
in  both  departments  are  as  follows: 

Classical  —  Emilio  ^guinaldo,  Jr.,  Manila, 
P.  I.;  Jairus  Searle  Hurlbut  Allis,  Springfield; 
Robert  Palmer  Anderson,  Noank,  Conn.; 
James  Could  Bruce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Clark  Bucknam,  Wellesley  Hills;  Godwin 
Munn  Castleman,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
Richard  Bushnell  Chalker,  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.;  Fred  Maurice  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  Ionia, 
Mich.;  Palmer  York  Epler,  Methuen;  William 
Raymond  Coffin  Ford,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ellis 
Kendrick  Heath,  Worcester;  John  Crittenden 
Johnson,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Frederick 
Karnheim,  Medford;  Walter  Henry  Liebman, 
Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  John  Anderson  L  ord,  Jr., 
Danvers;  Robert  Moultrop  Mears,  Mansfield; 
Miner  William  Merrick,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  Fred- 
erick Thayer  Merrill,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  John 
Hill  Monroe,  Brookline;  Howard  Hartwell 
Mcody,  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  William  Watkins 
Moulton,  St.  I  ouis,  Mo.;  Charles  Barney 
Gould  Murphy,  Durham,  N.  H.;  Frank 
Watson  Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.;  Fred 
Otis  Newman,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.;  Ross 
Edwards  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Marshall 
Lyne  Posey,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Sidney 
Stanley  Rudman,  Roxbury;  Stuart  Nash 
Scott,  Madison,  Wise;  Philip  Baldwin  Si- 
monds,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Macauley 
Letchworth  Smith,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Russell 
Train  Smith,  Concord;  Jesse  Myron  Stern, 
Chestnut  Hill;  Walter  Fgan  Trewett,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Benner  Creswill  Turner,  Columbus, 
Ga.;  Robert  Wayland-Smith,  Kenwood,  N.  Y.; 
Harold  Albert  William  West,  New  York,  NY. 

Allan  Winfield  Buttrick,  Andover;  Hedley 
Vicars  Cooke,  Jr.,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Edmond 
duPont,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alexander  Dor- 
ward  Gordon,  Hazardville,  Conn.;  Hervie 
Eugene  Harris,  Flmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Disbrow  I  loyd,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Richard  Noel 
I  ord,  I  awrence;  John  Ashley  McCandless, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gordon  Palmer  McNeer, 
Seward,  Alaska;  Smith  Lewis  Multer,  Jr., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Clinton  Frederick  Parkin- 
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son,  Lawrence;  Harry  George  Remington, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Henry  Charles  Renouf, 
Andover;  Francis  Bullard  Richards,  2d,  Wet- 
more,  Colo.;  Frederik  Herman  van  Peski, 
Rotterdam,  Holland;  Milton  Wasserman, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Scientific  —  Otto  Antonio  Alcaide,  Brook- 
line;  Frederick  Barton  Bradeen,  Jr.,  Essex, 
Conn.;  Wentworth  Brown,  Berlin,  N.  H.; 
John    Hart    Carpenter,    Salem,    Ohio;  Ira 
Gordon  Colby,  Jr.,  Claremont,  N.  H.;  Charles 
Brewster  Conwell,  Somerville;  Percival  Dove, 
Jr.,  Andover;  John  Wilson  Ely,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Natt  Morrill  Emery,  Jr.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
Ralph  Merrill  Evans,  Haverhill;  George  Alfred 
Fletcher,  2d,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Thomas  Flint, 
Boston;  William  Jenkins  Foote,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Owen  Richardson  Garfield,  Middle- 
boro;  William  Campbell  Gay,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  Francis  Ormes  Goodwill,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.;  Lewis  Henderson  Gordon,  Flushing,  N.  Y.; 
Eugene  Brainard  Graves,  Providence,  R.  L; 
Edward  LeBreton  Gray,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Eric  Hall  Haight,  Boston;  Wilson  Hamilton, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.;  Byron  Douglas  Harris, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Herbert  Donald 
Harris,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Robert 
Ogden  Hereford,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Richard 
Burt  Hodges,  Ben  Avon,  Pa.;  John  Hudson, 
Jr.,    Lynn;    Edward    Cornelius  Humphrey, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  William  Arnold  Hutchinson, 
Pepperell;  Herbert  Norman  Jones,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;    George    Robert    Lawson,  Lawrence; 
Charles  Francis  Long,  Framingham;  Eugene 
Fleming  McCarthy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Malcolm 
Stuart  McComb,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
Ayer    McKinnon,    Shanghai,    China;  Earl 
Whittemore  Merrill,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Hiram 
Francis  Mills,  Waitsfield,  Vt.;  John  Dudley 
Munger,   Waterbury,   Conn.;   Sidney  Sayre 
Quarrier,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.;  Paul  Fairbanks 
Rhines,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Sargent  Stephen 
Rowe,    Waltham;    Paul    Sanford  Seward, 
Guilford,  Conn.;  Quincy  Queen  Shan  Sheh, 
Tientsin,  China;  Thomas  Leffingwell  Ship- 
man,  Andover;  John  Howard  Speer,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  John  Werner  Stevens,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.;  John  Van  Duyn,  2d,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Edward  Rich  Vose,  East  Eddington, 
Me.;  Douglas  Calvin  Warner,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.;  Gordon  Read  Weaver,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  John  McMahon  Westcott,  2d,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.:  Carroll  Robbins  Wetzel,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Richard  Farrar  Wyer,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind. 

William  Dunham  Birch,  Dover,  N.  J.; 
William  Edward  Bradford  Boardman, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  William  Blackstone 
Chappell,  New  London,  Conn.;  Robert 
Browning  Clark,  Jr.,  Haverhill;  George  Bapst 


Darling,  Jr.,  Allston;  Henry  Salmon  Dyer, 
Brookline;  Frederick  Engstrum,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Roger  Denise  Greene,  Denver,  Colo.; 
William  Edward  Heald,  Methuen;  Charles 
Durand  James,  Wilwaukee,  Wise;  Edward 
Morton  Jennings,  Jr.,  Winthrop;  James  Simon 
Kern,  Middletown,  Pa.;  Charles  Durant 
Lyon,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Donald  Nelson  Mc- 
Cord,  Middletown,  Pa.;  John  Curtis  Marshall, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Fredric  Stark  Newberry, 
Montclair,  N.  J.;  Montague  Burrell  Phillips, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.;  James  Theodore  Rick- 
ard,  Andover;  Sanford  Harding  Robison, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  David  Anson  Rosenthal, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  Verner  Scaife,  Jr., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dudley  Tenney  Smith,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.;  Beverly  Tucker  Thompson,  Jr., 
Oak  Park,  111.;  William  Beekman  Van  Alstyne, 
Jr.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  Russell  White,  Jr., 
Cambridge;  Donald  Penniman  Wylie,  Lynn- 
field  Center. 

Classical,  52;  Scientific,  78.  Total,  130. 
After  the  benediction  and  closing  hymn,  the 
procession  reformed  along  the  Elm  Arch,  and 
marched  to  Salem  Street,  and  then  through 
the  north  entrance  to  Brothers'  Field,  across 
the  baseball  diamond,  to  the  new  Case  Me- 
morial Building.  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  its  dedication  were  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. On  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the 
vast  floor  space  sat  important  guests  of  the 
day,  including  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  '73, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  '90,  Mr. 
James  C.  Sawyer,  '90,  Dean  Jones,  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow,  Hon.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Mr. 
Guy  Lowell,  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  '89, 
Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes,  '85,  Professor 
Clifford  Moore,  Col.  Fred  T.  Murphy,  '93, 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan,  '89.  The  throng 
of  spectators  stood  either  on  the  floor  or  in 
the  gallery,  where  the  running  track  is  laid. 
When  the  silent  throng  was  assembled,  Mr. 
Ripley  spoke  briefly,  as  follows: 

"Graduates  and  students  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy; friends  of  the  school  and  invited  guests; 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

"We  are  met  here  to-day  to  receive  and 
accept  a  unique  gift  for  the  school.  The 
uniqueness  of  its  character  is  evident.  The 
value  of  its  use  is  to  be  demonstrated,  but  we 
are  sure  that  it  will  be  one  of  our  most  wel- 
come and  valuable  buildings.  Without 
detaining  you  longer,  because  we  have  a  long 
program  still  to  go  through  and  our  time  is 
limited,  I  would  say  that  on  behalf  of  the 
donor,  Mr.  George  B.  Case,  who  is  unavoid- 
ably detained  and  unable  to  be  present,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cochran  will  make  the  presentation 
to  the  Trustees.    Mr.  Thomas  Cochran." 
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Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  representing  the  family,  of  Fnglewood,  N.  J., —  formally  pre- 
donors, —  Mr.    George    B.    Case,    and    his     sented  the  building  to  the  Trustees: 


PRESENTATION  BY  THOMAS  COCHRAN 


Dr.  Stearns,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees: 

Thirty-four  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
school,  from  the  distant  West,  a  boy  who  was 
destined  to  leave  his  mark,  not  only  on  this 
Academy  but  later  on  his  University,  and  then 
on  the  life  of  the  great  community  of  which 
he  became  a  part. 

Twenty-nine  years  later,  or  five  years  ago, 
this  western  boy's  son  entered  this  Academy. 
He  spent  three  years  here.  His  father's  name 
was  his  name.  His  father's  school  career  was 
his  career. 

The  clean  life  he  led,  the  high  ideals  he 
cherished,  and  the  undiminished  faith  with 
which  he  died  marked  him  as  the  highest  type 
of  American  boyhood. 

George  B.  Case,  Jr.,  full  of  promise,  while 
still  a  member  of  this  Academy,  died  on 
November  22,  1921,  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
In  his  memory,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  future 
generations  of  boys  on  Andover  Hill,  this 
building  has  been  erected,  not  only  because 
he  wished  it,  but  also  in  the  firm  belief  that, 
as  good  overcomes  evil,  so  this  building  may 
aid  future  boys  to  lead  the  same  clean  and 
courageous  life  as  he,  in  whose  memory  all 
this  is  done. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  brother,  I  turn  this 
building  over  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  George  B. 
Case,  Jr.,  a  boy  who  loved  his  school. 


In  accepting  the  gift,  Dr.  Stearns  said: 

"Mr.  President,  alumni,  undergraduates, 
and  friends: 

"As  representative  of  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  it  is  my  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  to  accept  for  the  school  this  unique 
testimony  of  love  and  devotion.  The  building 
is  specially  significant  to  me.  Mr.  Case  and 
I  were  classmates  in  Andover.  We  played  on 
the  same  school  nine  together,  and  it  was 
with  unusual  feelings  of  interest  that  I 
welcomed  his  boy  here  only  a  few  years  ago. 

"  It  seems  to  me  especially  appropriate 
that  this  building  should  have  been  given  by 
one  who  so  splendidly  upheld  here  in  his 
school  and  in  his  later  life  the  best  traditions 
of  this  school,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  one  who  in  the  brief 
career  under  this  school  roof  had  so  fully 


shown  to  us  that  he  was  destined  to  follow 
that  same  fine  ideal. 

"  I  assure  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Cochran,  that 
it  is  with  very  deep  feelings  of  emotion,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  sincere  appreciation  that  we 
accept  for  this  school  a  building  which  I  am 
confident  is  destined  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  every  young  fellow  who  comes  to 
us  in  the  years  ahead  to  attain  those  high  ideals 
in  conduct  and  character  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  donor  and  in  him  in  whose 
memory  this  building  stands." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dedication,  the 
alumni  gathered  in  front  of  the  Borden 
Gymnasium.  The  Seniors,  meanwhile,  marched 
from  the  field  to  the  Memorial  Tower,  and 
then  directly  into  the  gymnasium,  where  they 
were  the  first  to  be  seated.  The  names  of  the 
distinguished  guests  of  the  day  were  then 
called  off  by  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  '73,  who 
for  many  years  has  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and,  as  they  mounted  the  steps  two 
by  two,  they  were  greeted  with  applause. 
The  reunion  classes  were  this  year  seated 
together  at  tables,  with  cardboard  placards 
indicating  the  location  of  each  class.  The 
delegations  from  1873,  1893,  1898,  and  1908 
were  particularly  noticeable  and  demon- 
strative,—  as  they  should  have  been.  It  is 
worth  noting,  also,  that  the  new  class  of  1923 
did  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  songs  and 
cheers,  and  made  the  dinner  seem  a  very  lively 
affair.  At  the  head  table  were  seated  Dr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Ripley,  Colonel  Murphy,  Dean 
Jones,  Hon.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Congressman 
John  Jacob  Rogers,  Mr.  Morrow,  Professor 
Ropes,  Professor  Moore,  Dr.  W.  J.  Battle  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton, 
Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess.  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by 
the  Reverend  Allan  McLean  Tavlor,  of  the 
class  of  1898. 

When  the  tables  were  cleared,  Colonel 
Murphy,  President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  called  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson, 
'90,  to  make  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  which  was  presented  as  follows: — 
President,  Julian  S.  Mason,  '94,  of  New  York 
City;  Vice-Presidents,  Arthur  W.  Cole,  '73,  of 
Chicago,  David  Kinley,  '78,  of  Urbana,  111., 
Nelson  C.  Haskell,  '83,  of  Amherst,  George  B. 
Hollister,  '83,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Alva  B. 
Adams,    '93,    of   Pueblo,    Colo.,  Southard 
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Hay,  '98,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Robert  Gillis,  '03, 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa;  secretary,  F.  E.  New- 
ton, '93,  of  Andover;  treasurer,  George  F. 
French,  '97,  of  Andover;  statistical  secretary, 
George  T.  Eaton,  '73,  of  Andover. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
the  men  named  were  declared  duly  elected. 
Colonel  Murphy  then  called  upon  Dr.  Fuess, 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee, 


who  announced  the  results  of  the  Alumni 
F"und  for  the  year.  These  are  printed  in  detail 
in  another  section  of  the  Bulletin,  and  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Colonel  Murphy  then  addressed  the  Alumni 
Association  and  its  guests  as  follows: 

"After  this  report  of  the  secretary  it  would 
be  unseemly  not  to  comment  for  a  moment  on 
these  reuning  classes,  and  I  would  remind  you 


The  Interior  of  the  Case  Memorial  Building  During  the  Dedication 


that  the  classes  from  '73,  every  five-year  class 
down  to  1913,  are  all  holding  reunions  here 
to-day,  and  also  tell  you  that  we  have  with  us 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '63.  I  would  rather 
like  to  emphasize  this  feature  of  our  com- 
mencement, because  while  it  is  not  unique  iu 
Andover,  I  feel  very  sure  that  no  other  school 
has  a  closer  relation  to  the  alumni  than  we 
have.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  alumni, —  it 
is  the  tradition  of  the  alumni,  it  is  the  force  of 
it  through  the  different  administrations  which 
has  kept  the  school  as  it  is.  With  the  marked 
improvements,  with  the  introduction  of  baths, 
I  think  some  of  the  oldtimers  were  a  little  bit 
apprehensive  lest  the  type  might  change.  But 


it  has  not.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
habits  have  changed. 

"In  the  last  winter,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  schools  with  a  very  intelligent  English- 
man who  was  visiting  here,  who  was  giving 
his  side  of  the  story,  and  I  was  trying  to 
emphasize  upon  him  the  type  that  we  tried  to 
produce  here,  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and 
said,  'Oh,  Oh,  dear  me;  do  they  have  to  be 
quite  so  sloppy  to  preserve  their  virility?' 

"Now,  as  to  the  degree  of  sloppiness  or  the 
method  of  the  conservation  of  virility,  I  have 
no  opinion,  but  I  feel  very  sure  it  has  been 
preserved.  For  a  glance  at  the  records  of  this 
class,  and  a  survey  of  the  records  of  any  of  the 


The  Class  of  1873  at  Their  Reunion 


The  Class  of  1878  at  Their  Reunion 
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classes  that  have  gone  out,  I  think  impresses 
each  one  of  us  with  the  fact  that  this  stamp 
of  character  here  is  indelible.  And  as  one  who 
has  helped  to  make  this  stamp,  I  have  the 


honor  to  call  upon  "Pap"  Eaton  to  speak  for 
'73,  the  class  reuning  on  its  fiftieth  year. 
"Professor  Eaton." 


REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  EATON 


Mr.  President,  Dr.  Stearns,  fellow  alumni, 
and  friends: 

The  class  of  1873  salutes  you  all.  We  are  of 
an  older  generation,  yet  our  hearts  are  warm 
to  the  old  school.  If  you  could  have  been 
present  at  our  reunion  last  night,  you  would 
have  been  convinced  that  loyally  to  the 
Academy  does  not  disappear  with  the  passing 
years. 

Our  class  ran  its  course  under  three  princi- 
pals, Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  William  G.  Goldsmith, 
and  Mr.  Tilton,  and  our  teachers  were  many 
and  were  able  men  in  their  teaching  powers. 

Out  of  our  number  have  come  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Ripley,  and  two 
Phillips  teachers,  Mr.  Clary  and  myself.  We 
scattered  to  eleven  different  colleges,  Yale 
and  Harvard  leading  in  numbers,  and  our  life- 
work  has  been  varied,  business  men  and 
lawyers  predominating,  although  we  can  count 
ten  physicians  and  five  bankers. 

Our  devotion  to  the  school,  however,  is  best 
shown  by  the  response  we  have  made  to  the 
endowment  movement.  Out  of  forty-six  living 
men,  forty  have  contributed,  or  eighty-seven 
percent,  a  percentage  not  even  approached, 
far  less  equalled  by  any  other  class. 

But  my  chief  message  to-day  is  to  the  class 
just  graduated.  Men  of  1923,  you  have  been 
watching  during  the  past  months  a  memorial 
tower  rising  on  the  campus  of  Salem  Street. 
Do  you  realize  how  historic  is  that  spot?  On 
a  Thursday  morning,  November  5,  1789, 
George  Washington  took  his  breakfast  at 
Deacon  Isaac  Abbot's  tavern  on  Elm  Street, 
and  under  the  escort  of  Judge  Phillips  and 
other  citizens,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  moved  through  Central  Street,  up 
School  Street  to  the  stately  home,  the  Mansion 
House,  of  Judge  Phillips.  After  conversing 
with  the  family  there,  he  reviewed  the  boys 
on  this  old  training  field,  where  now  stands 
the  tower,  and  leaving,  turned  down  Phillips 
Street,  attended  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy,  who  with  bared  heads  watched  him 
as  he  went  on  towards  Billerica  and  Lexington. 
And  in  1825  a  procession  is  passing  along  our 
Main  Street  under  the  shadows  of  the  elm 
trees  to  this  same  historic  spot.  Seated  in  a 
barouche  are  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  one 
of  the  Academy's  most  illustrious  sons,  Josiah 


Quincy  the  younger,  who  became  Boston's 
Mayor,  sitting  there  as  aid  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  citizens  of  Andover  give 
glad  acclaim  to  the  French  patriot  and  in 
glowing  words  Squire  John  Kneeland,  who 
took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  fifty 
years  before,  voices  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November, 
1887,  there  passed  from  view  the  stately 
Mansion  House  of  Judge  Phillips  as  the  re- 
lentless flames  encroached  upon  lintel,  win- 
dow jamb,  and  projecting  cornice.  The  timber 
for  its  building  came  from  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  the  energy  for  its  erection  from  the 
willing  hands  of  all  the  citizens,  for  they  kept 
holiday  that  glad  forenoon  as  they  raised 
section  by  section  its  framework,  hallowed  by 
prayer  offered  by  the  Judge's  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  French.  Could  you  but  have 
caught  the  sound  of  all  the  voices  that  have 
been  heard  within  those  walls  in  its  hundred 
years  of  existence,  the  cry  of  president,  poet, 
priest,  and  prophet  would  be  your  priceless 
heritage.  For  Washington,  Holmes,  Beecher, 
and  Emerson  have  lingered  here  and  their 
tones  mingle  with  the  melody  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  Blaine,  of  Neesima  and  Ole  Bull,  of 
General  Jackson,  Lafayette,  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  0  Phillips  lads,  and  look 
westward  from  this  historic  site  and  give 
thanks  that  while  you  breathe  the  air  from 
the  granite  hills,  you  can  draw  still  deeper 
inspiration  from  these  scenes  about  you. 


In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Colonel  Murphy  said: 

"Years  ago  at  Cambridge  a  certain  youth 
began  to  attract  attention  with  the  type  of 
tennis  he  played.  Later  with  Ward  he  won 
the  international  doubles.  Later  he  presented 
the  cup  for  which  all  nations  to-day  strive. 
After  college  he  might  have  joined  the  great 
leisure  class  but  preferred  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  city  and  of  his  state. 
During  the  war  his  service  with  the  135th 
Infantry  justified  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

"To-day  Mr.  Dwight  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  comes  to  speak  to  us. 
"Mr.  Davis." 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  DWIGHT  L.  DAVIS 


Mr.  President,  honored  graduates,  old  and 
new,  and  the  ladies: 

It  is  not  only  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  to-day,  but  it  is  really 
an  inspiration  merely  to  see  the  loyalty  of 
your  graduates  to  this  school.  I  must  admit 
I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  when  your  president 
a  few  moments  ago  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
introduction  of  baths  would  change  the  type 
of  Andover  men.  I  think  he  is  a  little  bit  hard 
on  some  of  these  old  graduates. 

I  was  a  little  bit  embarrassed  by  his  all  too 
flattering  introduction  of  me.  He  reminded 
me  of  a  story  they  used  to  tell  on  General 
Pershing,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment.  This 
incident  occurred  just  before  the  Armistice, 
at  a  time  when  some  of  our  Division  were 
marching  into  position  to  take  part  in  the 
great  attack  on  the  southeast  of  Metz,  an 
attack  which  did  not  come  off  on  account  of 
the  Armistice. 

One  of  our  divisions  was  marching  into 
position  on  one  of  those  raw,  cold,  rainy  nights 
which  I  think  are  one  of  our  chief  recollections 
of  sunny  France,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  heard 
to  say  to  the  sergeant  who  was  marching  next 
to  him,  ".Say,  Sarge,  where  do  you  suppose  we 
are  going  now?" 

The  sergeant  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess.  I  had  to  be  up  to 
beadquarters  the  other  morning  and  I  heard 
General  Pershing  say  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Metz  if  it  cost  him  one  hundred  thousand  men." 

The  boys  marched  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  first  man  said,  "Say,  Sarg,  say, 
that  General  is  a  darned  liberal  son  of  a  gun, 
aint  he?" 

So  you  know  what  I  think  of  your  chairman. 

Goming  from  the  War  Department,  as  T 
do,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing to  their  Alma  Mater  our  very  deep  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  the  gallant  services 
rendered  by  her  sons  during  the  World  War. 
The  fact  that  over  2100  of  your  graduates  and 
undergraduates  served  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  that  eighty 
of  them  performed  such  exceptional  services 
of  meritorious  distinction  and  conspicuous 
bravery  that  they  were  decorated  shows  that 
your  sons  are  worthy  of  the  proud  traditions 
of  Andover. 

We  recollect  with  gratitude  that  your  princi- 
pal was  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  prepar- 
edness before  the  World  War,  at  a  time  when 
many  others  were  hesitant.  We  recall  that 
your  school  was  one  of  the  first  —  I  think  the 
first  —  of  the  great  American  schools  to  send 


an  ambulance  unit  abroad.  Your  trustees 
with  foresightedness  and  patriotism  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  rifle  club  and  military 
training,  in  order  that  Andover  boys  might  be 
better  prepared  if  the  call  for  their  services 
should  ever  come,  and  when  that  call  did 
come,  everyone,  trustees,  graduates,  profes- 
sors, undergraduates,  all  eagerly  sprang  to 
arms  or  did  their  part  in  civil  life,  gladly 
pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  in  their  country's  cause. 

With  sorrow,  mingled  with  a  great  and 
esteemed  pride,  we  recall  that  ninety  Andover 
men  gave  their  lives  for  their  country's  sake, 
and  dying  for  us,  they  live  eternal  in  our 
memories.  Upon  us,  the  living,  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  on  the  ideals  for  which 
they  died. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  phrase  —  I  think 
it  was  written  by  the  founder  of  Andover  — 
which  it  seems  to  me  opens  up  a  great  vista  to 
the  imagination.  lie  wrote  that  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  this  school  was  founded 
was  "to  teach  the  great  end  and  real  business 
of  living."  In  these  days  of  unrest,  of  dis- 
content, of  world  unsettlement,  we  need  to 
give  earnest  thought  to  the  real  business  of 
living. 

All  of  us,  even,  I  daresay,  college  professors, 
are  too  inclined  to  run  after  will-o'-the-wisps, 
to  believe  that  our  particular  ism  is  the  real 
end  of  living.  In  the  nervous  restlessness  of 
our  daily  life  we  are  unwilling  to  stop  to  seek 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  various  theories 
and  to  think  things  through  to  their  logical 
conclusions. 

Even  in  a  practical  governmental  organiza- 
tion like  the  War  Department  we  are  con- 
fronted with  various  isms,  of  which  the  two 
most  important  are  the  conflicting  theories 
of  pacifism  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  will  call  Americanism.  I  shall  bring 
these  theories  briefly  to  your  attention  to-day 
because  I  believe  that  upon  the  right  decision 
of  the  people  on  these  theories  depends  not 
only  the  welfare  of  the  War  Department, 
which  is  a  minor  matter,  but  really  the  vital 
interest  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  that 
noble  platform  of  democracy,  stated  that  one 
of  the  prime  purposes  for  which  this  govern- 
ment was  formed  was  to  insure  the  common 
defense.  How  this  was  to  be  established  was 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  forefathers  of  our 
government.  Washington  himself  expressed 
his  belief  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
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among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able 
to  repel  it.  If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising 
prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at 
all  times  prepared  for  war." 

If  I  had  time  I  could  quote  similar  state- 
ments from  the  leaders  of  the  people  from  the 
time  of  Washington  to  the  present  day.  This 
is  the  accepted  policy  of  our  government. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
seek  to  change  it,  and  they  must  make  their 
case  clearly  and  squarely  and  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Since  the  great  war  there  has  arisen  a  small 
group  of  eloquent  theorists  who  seek  to  cast 
aside  the  wisdom  of  the  forefathers  of  our 
government,  to  change  their  policies  and  to 
disband  our  every  means  of  defense,  our  Army 
and  our  Navy.  They  are  preaching  doctrines 
which  we  call  pacifism. 

There  are  two  groups  which  go  to  make  up 
these  advocates  of  pacifism,  groups  which  hold 
entirely  antagonistic  purposes  but  whose  aims, 
if  they  could  be  accomplished,  would  come 
to  the  same  end.  There  is  one  group  who  are 
really  not  pacifists  at  heart  but  who  are 
using  the  cloak  of  pacifism  to  cover  the  end 
which  they  are  trying  to  attain.  These  are 
the  advocates  of  Bolshevism,  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, and  other  revolutionary  theories. 
They  have  different  purposes  but  they  are 
united  in  one  end.  They  seek  to  overcome 
and  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  this 
government  by  force. 

They  realize  thoroughly  that  the  logical 
first  step  to  a  peaceful  revolution  is  to  weaken 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  country's 
means  of  defense.  So  they  are  seeking  to  do 
away,  if  it  can  be  done,  with  our  Army  and 
our  Navy.  One  of  their  leaders  expressed 
their  purpose  as  follows: 

"  I  have  no  confidence  in  anything  short  of 
revolution,  peaceful,  if  possible,  by  all  means; 
bloody,  if  necessary,  in  every  land,  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  communistic  idea 
and  some  form  of  doing  away  with  war." 

I  want  to  read  to  you,  if  I  may  take  the 
time,  the  "Slacker's  Oath",  which  they  are 
asking  women  to  sign  all  over  the  land : 

"In  case  of  war  I  will  not  join  or  work 
for  the  Red  Cross  or  make  hospital  sup- 
plies. I  will  not  urge  food  conservation. 
I  will  not  buy  Liberty  Bonds  or  other 
similar  war  loans.  I  will  not  make  muni- 
tions or  take  a  man's  place  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  go  to  war." 


This  group  of  pacifists  are  working  through 
the  schools  to  do  away  with  such  ceremonies 
as  Flag  Day  exercises  or  any  other  things 
which  tend  to  inculcate  reverence  for  the  in- 
stutitions  of  this  country.  They  are  par- 
ticularly opposing  the  civilian  training  camps 
which  are,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  this  government  has  found,  not  only 
to  develop  military  training  but  particularly 
to  train  our  boys  to  become  better  citizens  in 
civil  life.  The  pacifists  plan  the  abolition  of 
the  National  Guard  and  seek  to  weaken  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  through  reducing  the 
appropriations  for  their  carrying  on.  When 
Congress  meets  next  December,  they  have 
announced  that  one  of  their  principal  pur- 
poses will  be  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
National  Defense  Act. 

I  will  not  attempt  to-day  to  discuss  all  their 
theories.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  them  as  thoughtful,  intelligent,  patriotic 
citizens,  for  I  think  we  should  all  realize  that 
there  are  groups  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  going  around  openly  advocating  theories 
which  I  believe  are  destructive  of  the  purposes 
for  which  this  government  was  formed,  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  nation,  and  of  those  great 
ideals  for  which  our  soldiers  have  always 
fought  and  died. 

There  is  another  group  of  pacifists,  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  who  are  of  an  entirely 
different  character, —  honest,  patriotic,  of 
high  ideals,  although  as  a  rule  they  have  not 
had  much  practical  experience  in  world  affairs. 
They  believe  that  the  way  to  promote  per- 
manent peace  among  the  nations,  which  we 
all  ardently  desire,  is  for  America  to  set  an 
example  to  the  other  nations,  and  to  throw 
down  her  arms  to  show  that  we  have  no  aggres- 
sive intentions  against  any  other  nation. 
This  theory  I  cannot  discuss,  either,  except 
to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  utterly  fallacious, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  history, 
and  particularly  that  it  is  dangerous  and  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

America  does  not  need  to  throw  down  her 
arms  to  prove  that  she  has  no  aggressive 
intentions  against  any  other  nation.  We 
have  never  been  the  aggressor  in  any  war 
that  we  have  ever  fought,  and  wre  never  will 
be  the  aggressor.  We  are  the  greatest  peace- 
loving  nation  on  earth.  Our  Army  to-day  is 
the  smallest  army  of  any  of  the  great  powers. 
In  fact,  we  rank  forty-sixth  in  the  list  of  active 
armies.  We  have  the  fewest  soldiers  per 
capita,  the  smallest  miliary  tax  per  capita, 
and  spend  the  smallest  percentage  of  our 
national  wealth  on  military  affairs.  In  fact, 
we  actually,  as  I  believe,  spend  more  money 
annually  for  candy  and  chewing-gum  than  we 
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do  for  our  Army  and  Navy  Combined.  Our 
military  establishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  not 
only  utterly  incapable  of  aggression  but  is 
below  the  safety  point  of  national  defense. 
Our  whole  history,  our  own  best  interest,  our 
very  ideals,  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
aggression  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  America 
should  ever  wantonly  attack  any  other  nation. 

The  danger  of  this  theory  of  pacifism  is  that 
if  we  disband  our  Army  and  our  Navy  in  the 
attempt  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  nations, 
we  also  render  ourselves  defenseless  against 
attacks  from  other  nations  and  particularly 
from  the  attack  of  revolutionaries  within. 
The  sincere  pacifist,  therefore,  becomes  un- 
wittingly the  ally  of  the  revolutionary  of  the 
first  group.  He  is  their  cat's-paw,  pulling  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  much  as  he 
would  loathe  the  thought,  the  sincere  pacifist 
is  the  most  effective  tool  the  Red  has  found. 

As  opposed  to  these  advocates  of  pacifism, 
there  is  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  hold 
to  the  theory  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution,  the  teachings  of  history,  and  the 
experience  of  mankind  throughout  all  the 
ages.  They  too  hate  war  just  as  much  as  the 
sincere  pacifist,  but  although  they  loathe  war, 
they  do  not  dream  dreams  that  the  millennium 
has  come,  that  human  nature  has  changed, 
and  that  permanent  peace  among  the  nations 
will  come  about  if  this  nation,  the  richest 
nation  on  earth  and  the  greatest  prize,  should 
cast  away  its  every  means  of  defense.  They 
are  convinced  that  this  would  rather  tend  to 
breed  war  than  to  stop  it,  that  a  defenseless 
America  would  be  a  menace  to  world  peace. 
They  are  determined  to  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  make  this  a  lasting  peace,  but  they 
believe  that  our  influence  for  peace  will  be 
greater  if  we  show  the  other  nations  that  we 
are  prepared  to  fight  if  honor  demands. 

There  was  rather  a  significant  conference 
just  the  other  day  in  Washington,  of  ministers, 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  were  called 
together  to  consider  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  soldiers.  One  of  the  conclusions  they  came 
to  was  this: 

"Peace  at  home  within  our  own  coun- 
try, peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  is  a  sacred  mission  to  which  America 
has  devoted  herself  and  her  great  re- 
sources. To  pursue  it  unarmed  and  un- 
defended would  be  the  quickest  way  to 
invite  war." 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  preachers,  who  ordinarily  we  think 
and  we  know  earnestly  desire  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  world. 


The  advocates  of  Americanism  believe  that 
a  defenseless  America  would  not  only  lose  her 
influence  for  world  peace  but  would  invite 
aggression  and  revolution,  but  they  know  that 
she  would  pay  heavily,  as  she  has  always  paid 
in  the  past,  for  her  unpreparedness,  in  the 
blood  of  her  sons.  And  they  do  not  want, 
they  do  not  want  that  blood  to  rest  on  their 
consciences. 

Old  General  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Revolu- 
tionary days,  I  think  expressed  it  rather  well 
when  he  said  that  the  nation  which  sent  its 
sons  into  battle  without  training  in  arms  was 
guilty  of  murder.  If  we  are  ever  again  forced 
into  another  war  against  our  will,  the  advo- 
cates of  Americanism  are  determined  that  we 
shall  not  sacrifice  our  boys  as  we  have  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  past,  because  in  times  of 
peace  we  failed  to  remember  the  lessons  of  the 
past. 

They  are  ready  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
America  desires  earnestly  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  but  they  are  also  ready  to  pro- 
claim that  if  America  is  ever  wantonly  at- 
tacked she  will  devote  every  man,  every  dollar, 
every  resource  of  the  country  for  her  defense! 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject of  pacifism  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
really  a  serious  menace  to  this  country, — 
not  pacifism  itself,  perhaps,  because  I  believe 
that  the  temporary  popularity  among  the  un- 
thinking which  these  eloquent  forces  were  able 
to  arouse  is  rapidly  waning,  as  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  it  would  mean.  But 
pacifism  as  the  tool  of  Bolshevism  is  a  serious 
matter.  With  the  Reds  within  our  gates 
openly  preaching  the  overthrow  of  our  in- 
stitutions, it  is  no  time  to  weaken  our  defenses. 
If  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  us  to  fight 
again  against  aggression  from  without  or 
against  revolution  from  within,  let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  do  our  part  as  our  glorious  forefathers 
and  our  brothers  of  yesterday  have  done  their 
parts  to  preserve  those  proud  traditions,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  those  high  ideals  which  to 
us  mean  America. 


Colonel  Murphy  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow,  of  New  York  City,  intro- 
ducing him  as  follows: — 

"The  ideals  of  a  nation  are  directly  re- 
flected in  the  ethics  of  her  commerce.  America 
has  been  accused  of  too  great  aggressiveness. 
The  old  idea  of  the  man  in  commerce  is  that 
he  was  a  selfish  person.  The  old  idea  of  the 
banker  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  teacher  of  psychology. 
He  gives  the  tests  in  one  of  the  universities. 
This  man  called  upon  a  banker  friend,  telling 
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him  that  he  wanted  a  loan.  The  banker 
friend  said,  'All  right.  We  will  give  the  loan, 
but  where  is  the  security?'  My  friend  replied, 
'Why,  I  haven't  any  security.  I  thought  you 
just  on  my  request  would  let  me  have  the 
money.' 

"The  banker  thought  for  a  moment  and 
said,  'Well,  you  are  an  upstanding  person,  but 
I  want  to  give  you  a  test  in  your  own  specialty. 
I  am  going  to  test  your  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion. If  you  are  right  I  will  let  you  have  the 
loan.  Now,'  he  said,  'I  have  one  glass  eye, 
and  if  you  can  spot  it,  you  can  have  the  loan. 

"My  friend  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
he  said,  'Why,  it  is  your  left  eye.' 


"And  the  banker  said,  'Yes,  but  how  did 
you  tell  it?' 

"My  friend  replied,  'Why,  it  is  so  much 
more  sympathetic  than  the  other.' 

"Now,  we  are  developing  a  different  type  of 
banker.  We  are  developing  men  who  think 
internationally,  who  consider  the  problems  of 
the  world  unselfishly.  It  is  our  privilege  to-day 
to  welcome  one  here,  a  graduate,  and  a  trustee 
of  Amherst  College,  a  trustee  of  Union 
Seminary,  a  man  who  thought  internationally 
and  served  internationally  on  the  problems 
of  shipping  in  the  World  War.  As  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made, —  a  banker  and  a 
lawyer.    Mr.  Dwight  Morrow." 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  DWIGHT  MORROW 


Mr.  Chairman,  Principal  Stearns,  and 
members  of  the  Andover  family: 

I  would  really  like  to  make  a  defense  of  that 
glass  eye  and  the  other  eye,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  baseball  game  that  is  coming.  But  I 
haven't  time,  or  you  haven't  time,  which  is 
much  more  important,  to  talk  to  you  to-day 
about  the  humanizing  influence  of  commerce, 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  Andover, 
if  you  will  let  me,  for  just  a  few  moments. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  come  her,  a  very  great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
mix  in  this  Andover  family  on  this  day,  and  it 
came  as  a  peculiar  honor  to  me  because  the 
invitation  came  to  me  from  one  who  was  my 
hero  thirty  years  ago,  as  he  is  your  hero  to-day, 
— "Al"  Stearns.  And  it  is  a  very  great 
privilege  to  come  here  upon  this  peculiar  day, 
upon  this  commencement  day  or  Exhibition 
Day,  as  it  is  called  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  graduates  are  exhibited 
and  people  can  see  what  this  academy  has 
done  for  them  in  the  two  or  three  or  four  years 
that  they  have  been  here. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  talk  to  the  kind 
of  an  audience  that  one  sees  on  a  commence- 
ment day  at  a  school  or  a  college.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  one  audience;  it  is  three 
audiences,  representing  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  It  represents  the  past, — 
I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  so 
classify  them, —  represents  the  past,  because 
the  parents  are  here,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  boys  who  are  going  out  from  this  school, 
the  ones  who  in  many  cases  have  done  with- 
out things,  without  things  that  they  wanted, 
perhaps  without  things  that  they  needed,  in 
order  that  their  boys  might  be  at  this  academy. 
And  they  have  come  here  to  watch  the  launch- 


ing of  the  ships  which  they  have  built,  to 
watch  the  launching  of  the  ships  which  have 
been  fitted  and  refitted  at  this  academy, 
wondering  about  the  cargo  that  they  carry, 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  come  safely  to 
port.  It  is  a  precious  cargo,  because  it  carries 
the  dreams,  aspirations  that  are  no  longer 
possible  for  them,  but  which  they  hope  that 
perhaps  their  children  may  realize. 

And  then  you  are  speaking  to  the  present, 
and  I  think  perhaps,  whatever  their  age  may 
be,  the  faculty,  the  teachers,  represent  the 
present,  because  they  have  done  this  and  are 
doing  it.  And  this  meeting,  and  the  meeting 
last  year  and  ten  years  ago  and  twenty  years 
ago,  in  one  sense,  have  all  been  alike,  and  yet 
alwavs  new,  because  each  vear  a  new  stream 
of  men  are  turned  out,  a  new  stream  of  men 
to  whom  they  have  given  their  very  best, — 
the  teachers,  the  principal,  men  like  Mr. 
Eaton,  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  successive  generations  that  have 
gone  forth  from  this  academy,  men  who  have 
sacrificed  their  to-day  for  the  sake  of  your 
to-morrow.  They  are  the  present,  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  things  from  which  some- 
thing is  to  come  in  the  future. 

And  then,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all,  there  is  the  future, —  the  graduates  of  the 
academy,  the  men,  the  boys  for  whom  all  this 
has  been  done,  for  whom  this  academy  has 
been  built  up.  All  this  new  equipment  is 
coming  in  not  for  the  sake  of  what  they  are, 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  what  their  parents 
have  been,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  they  are  to 
be.  That  is  a  very  solemn  thought  for  them 
and  for  all  of  us. 

There  is  something  quite  different  in  a 
philanthropy,  a  benefaction,  a  foundation  that 
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goes  into  a  school  or  a  college  and  any  other 
kind  of  a  benefaction.  All  of  you,  whether 
you  live  in  small  towns  or  in  large  cities,  are 
engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  supporting 
charitable  organizations.  But  most  of  them 
are  cases  in  which  the  strong  are  taking  care 
of  the  weak  or  in  which  people  are  doing 
something  out  of  what  they  have  for  others 
who  are  weaker  than  they  are.  That  is  some- 
thing that  men  have  to  do.  It  is  something 
that  men  cannot  do  without  and  still  be 
happy,  without  helping  other  people  that  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  they  are.  But  the  people 
that  give  money  to  a  school  or  college  do  not 
give  it  for  that  motive.  The  men  that  founded 
this  academy,  the  men  and  the  women  that 
gave  up  their  little  in  order  that  this  academy 
might  be,  the  men  that  are  giving  to-day  for 
this  academy, —  pretty  generally  I  think  it  is 
true, —  they  are  not  giving  to  the  weak;  they 
are  giving  to  the  strong  young  men  who  are 
examined  before  they  can  enter  this  academy. 
It  is  generally,  if  you  can  look  back  into  the 
past  and  think  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  done  without  things  in  order  that  this 
academy  might  be  started, —  it  is  really  a 
gift  from  the  weak  to  the  strong.  It  is  a  gift 
from  the  unfit  to  the  fit,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fitter.  It  is  a  gift  from  people  now 
slumbering  silently  in  churchyards  in  order 
that  strong  young  boys  could  be  made  fitter 
to  do  the  work  of  the  next  generation. 

Yes,  it  is  a  meeting  of  the  past  and  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  they  are  very  hard 
things  to  reconcile.  After  all,  it  is  not  very 
different  from  any  other  society,  from  a  church 
or  a  state  or  civilization.  The  three  groups, 
the  people  that  are  doing  the  daily  tasks  that 
need  to  be  clone,  the  people  that  have  con- 
tributed the  traditions  that  you  are  building 
with,  and  the  new  men  that  are  coming  along 
to  make  the  future  plans.  That  is  the  problem 
of  the  world  to-day.  That  is  what  causes  all 
the  stress  and  struggle  and  strife, —  the  eager 
feeling  of  the  new  men  that  there  is  something 
better  that  they  can  do  than  those  that  have 
gone  before  them.  And  it  would  be  a  very 
great  tragedy  if  it  were  not  true  that  they 
could  do  better  than  their  fathers  that  have 
gone  before  them. 

But  they  can  only  do  it, —  they  can  only  do 
it  if,  in  the  words  of  your  principal  this 
morning,  they  hold  fast  to  the  things  that  are 
good.  They  can  only  do  it  if  they  carry  on  and 
uphold  the  traditions. 

What  does  it  mean  to  uphold  a  tradition? 
Dean  Jones  spoke  this  morning  about  what 
education  meant,  and  he  described  the  differ- 
ence between  a  man  and  an  ape.  I  think  it  is 
generally  recognized  by  scientists  that  physical 
characteristics  can  be  inherited,  but  most  of 


those  things  that  we  classify  under  reason  are 
things  that  come  alone  by  training,  by  educa- 
tion, by  the  passing  on  of  the  culture  of  one 
generation  to  the  next  generation,  through  the 
careful,  painstaking  efforts  in  training  of 
men  by  other  men,  beginning  as  boys  and 
going  right  on  to  the  end. 

I  would  not  attempt  a  definition  of  educa- 
tion when  Dean  Jones  declined  to  do  so  this 
morning,  but  I  read  the  other  day  a  story  of 
Kipling's  that  seemed  to  me  to  describe  some- 
what what  we  mean  by  education.  With  that 
mysticism  with  which  he  sometimes  speaks 
when  he  is  describing  the  Orient  in  which  he 
lived  when  a  boy,  he  told  a  story  of  the  time 
when  the  world  was  very,  very  young,  when 
the  gods  were  not  yet  named,  and  when  man 
was  still  wet  with  the  clay  of  the  pit  from 
which  he  was  dug.  And  the  great  god  who 
was  afterwards  named  Bram  ascertained  that 
these  people  from  the  clay  had  stolen  the 
secret  of  being  a  god,  and  that  disturbed  the 
gods,  and  they  tried  to  take  it  away  from  man. 
They  took  it  away  but  they  did  not  know 
where  to  hide  the  secret  from  this  curious 
thing  called  man.  And  finally  the  great  god 
Bram  said,  "I  have  found  the  place,"  and 
he  told  the  other  gods  that  he  had  hid  it  in 
man  himself,  where  he  could  never  find  it. 
And  Kipling  went  on  to  say  that  from  that 
day  man  had  been  engaged  in  that  quest  in 
trying  to  get  that  secret  again.  And  what  he 
loves  to  seek  and  what  he  loves  to  quest  is 
that  secret,  and  that  is  what  I  think  we  may 
call  in  the  larger  sense  education. 

To  the  class  of  '23  who  are  going  out  from 
this  academy,  this  place  of  their  beginnings, 
they  will  come  back  here  many,  many  times, 
as  you  are  coming  back,  and  whether  they 
come  back  in  their  fiftieth  year  or  their 
twenty-fifth  year  or  their  tenth  year,  they  will 
never  come  back  without  getting  the  thrill 
that  comes  to  men  who  come  back  to  their 
place  of  beginnings,  whether  they  have 
achieved  a  little  of  what  the  world  calls 
success  or  whether  they  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  world  calls  failure,  they 
cannot  come  back  to  this  place  of  their  be- 
ginnings without  going  forth  again  freshened 
with  the  traditions  of  this  academy,  better 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  world  because  they 
have  come  here,  constantly  receiving  from  this 
school  that  gift  which  Harvard  bespoke  of 
her  sons  in  the  Commemoration  Ode: 

"Prove  now  my  truth; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth." 


The  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  was  greeted 
with  cheers,  and  who  spoke  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Toastmaster,  honored  guests,  fellow 
alumni,  and,  last  but  not  least,  ladies  in  the 
gallery: 

I  always  come  to  these  occasions  with  rather 
strange  feelings,  and  increasingly  so  as  the 
years  roll  on.  They  are  always  a  source  of 
tremendous  inspiration  and  uplift  and  refresh- 
ment as  we  mingle  once  more  on  a  common 
level  with  the  undergraduates  and  the  old 
boys,  faculty,  trustees,  and  friends,  with  all 
these  artificial  lines  of  officialdom  completely 
obliterated  for  the  moment;  and  that  is  like 
losing  a  burden.  It  is  a  tremendous  relief  and 
it  is  mighty  gratifying. 

I  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  responsibility 
to-day,  in  that  I  see  present  the  representa- 
tives here  of  the  two  classes  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  last  year  more  freely  because  they  were 
absent,  who  started  me  on  my  career  and  gave 
me  my  early  training.  Whatever  little  suc- 
cesses I  may  have  attained.  I  owe  to  them,  and 
whatever  failures  I  have  been  responsible  for, 
—  and  they  are  many,  I  know, —  they  can 
take  the  blame  for  those  on  their  own  should- 
ers. It  is  where  they  fell  down  in  the  educa- 
tion they  were  supposed  to  give  me.  I  even 
see  individuals  of  whom  I  spoke  who  were 
responsible  in  taking  the  lead  in  that  valuable 
training  of  those  early  days  when  I  was  only 
a  kid  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit  with  them, — 
the  class  of  '98,  the  first  senior  class  that  I 
sent  out  after  I  returned  to  resume  my  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and  the  class  of  '03, 
the  first  class  to  greet  me  within  an  hour  after 
the  announcement  was  made  that  I  was  to 
take  the  position  which  I  hold  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  increasingly  grateful  to  those  fellows, 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  my  love  and  admiration 
for  them  and  my  confidence  in  them  has  only 
been  strengthened  with  the  passing  years.  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  you  back  here,  every  one 
of  you,  and  I  wish  we  could  start  in  all  over 
again  to-morrow. 

There  is  another  little  awkward  situation 
that  develops  as  the  years  go  on.  I  thought 
it  was  rather  trying  when  the  sons  of  the  old 
fellows  whom  I  had  known  in  my  school  days 
began  to  come  back  to  me  and  their  fathers 
very  secretly  and  anxiously  entrusted  them  to 
my  care  and  the  care  of  my  colleagues,  and 
always  with  a  look,  at  least,  if  they  said  nothing 
in  words,  that  they  expected  that  in  some  way 
or  other  I  would  get  them  by  and  over  the 
obstacles  and  out  of  the  pitfalls  into  which 
they  had  dropped.  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  knew  more 
about  some  of  those  fathers  than  the  boys  did, 


of  which  I  had  to  pretend  an  ignorance  which 
I  did  not  have.  That  problem  has  strength- 
ened with  the  years,  because  now  I  am  getting 
some  of  the  sons  of  the  boys  that  were  under 
me,  of  whom  I  know  something  that  I  won't 
tell,  and  when  I  try  to  tell  those  boys  to  try 
to  live  up  to  the  splendid  standards  set  by 
their  fathers,  my  mind  goes  back  to  some  of 
those  earlier  days,  and  I  have  to  cross  my 
fingers  under  the  desk  and  preserve  an  out- 
ward dignity  which  I  do  not  always  feel  inside. 

But  it  is  an  inspiring  thing  to  deal  with 
those  youngsters  who  are  still  fighting  up  into 
manhood,  as  you  and  I  had  to  do,  who  are 
facing  their  difficulties  and  problems,  and 
making  their  mistakes  and  winning  their 
successes,  as  you  and  I  did.  And  then  to 
know  that  about  ninety-nine  percent  of  them 
fight  it  out  to  success  in  the  end  and  attain 
the  positions  in  life  which  win  us  any  con- 
fidence which  we  may  have  lacked  in  the  past 
of  them,  and  our  unbounded  approval  and 
esteem, —  that  is  the  joy  of  it.  And  if  we  can 
only  put  our  hands  to  their  shoulders  and 
stiffen  them  a  bit  when  they  are  inclined  to 
find  the  task  hard  and  the  way  difficult,  or  if 
we  can  drop  a  little  bit  of  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment when  they  think  it  is  too  much,  and  then 
in  the  after  years,  as  sometimes  happens, 
when  one  of  them  comes  back  to  us  and  tells 
us  what  it  meant  to  him,  oh,  it  is  a  kind  of 
reward  that  you  fellows  in  business  know 
nothing  about,  and  wre  would  not  trade  that 
for  all  the  bonds  you  have  set  aside  for  the 
rainy  day.  We  will  take  our  chance  on  the 
rainy  day,  as  long  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  have 
that  kind  of  work  to  do,  and  particularly  in  a 
school  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  finest 
that  exists. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  much  to  you  about  the 
material  changes  of  recent  years.  You  have 
seen  them  yourselves  when  you  come  back. 
I  can  tell  them  about  that  on  the  circuit  in  the 
winter  term  when  I  am  going  the  rounds,  but 
you  have  seen  it  yourselves,  and  you  know 
why  we  quicken  at  it  and  gain  inspiration 
from  it,  and  why  we  believe  that  we  cannot 
shout  loud  enough  about  the  glories  of  the 
past.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  that. 
During  that  remarkable  campaign  for  funds, 
which  this  school  conducted  to  such  a  success- 
ful end,  not  only  attaining  its  goal,  which 
almost  no  other  institution, —  college  or 
school, —  did,  but  reached  it  ahead  of  time, 
which  certainly  no  other  institution  has  ever 
done,  there  were  a  number  of  men  who  stood 
out  conspicuously  in  that  endowment  cam- 
paign, and  who  assured  by  their  unselfish 
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and  splendid  service  its  ultimate  success. 
This  memorial  building  which  we  dedicated 
this  morning  is  the  gift  of  one  of  those  men. 
We  have  added  two  of  them  to  our  trustees 
recently, —  men  who  have  exemplified  all 
through  their  lives  in  the  world,  as  they  did  in 
their  earlier  school  days,  the  finest  spirit  of 
this  whole  place.  Tom  Cochran  and  Jim 
Neale  are  going  to  add  a  wealth  of  strength 
to  the  work  of  the  trustees  as  we  go  on,  to 
carry  out  the  past  and  the  aspirations  which 
we  all  entertain  for  this  old  academy. 

We  have  had  comparatively  few  changes 
on  the  faculty.  We  have  missed  sadly  our 
good  old  friend,  Charlie  Forbes,  who  has  been 
abroad  during  the  year.  I  have  a  letter  from 
him,  just  received  at  this  opportune  time,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  he  intended,  to  convey  his 
greetings: 

"A  word  of  congratulation  on  the  close 
of  your  splendid  year.  Every  message 
from  the  campus  is  one  of  good  cheer  and 
happy  accomplishment.  It  makes  an  old 
war-horse  glad  to  belong  to  the  big  move- 
ment for  youth.  From  the  angle  of  Euro- 
pean discontent  and  upheaval,  our  work 
seems  more  and  more  to  call  for  stern 
devotion  to  the  duty  of  building  strong, 
right-minded  citizens  in  our  own  best 
land  in  the  world.  You  are  quite  right  in 
your  noble  public  utterances  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  manhood  and  unselfish  citizenship. 
We  are  the  one  people  in  the  world  still 
susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  general, 
voluntary  altruism,  and  unless  our  schools 
keep  that  susceptibility  alive,  we  shall 
slide  down  the  moral  declivities  along 
with  the  eastern  continents. 

"So  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  baser 
slander  was  ever  uttered  than  that  so 
popular  with  ignorant  Europeans,  that 
we  are  a  mere  dollar-hunting  people.  If 
we  seek  the  dollar,  we  are  willing  to  work 
for  it.  Here  they  all  want  to  share  the 
fruits  of  our  labor.  No  peoples  are  more 
given  to  generous  consideration  of  others 
than  our  own,  and  this  attitude  we  must 
preserve  in  our  education.  You  are  quite 
right. 

"A  happy  issue  for  all  the  happy  labors 
of  the  year,  on  the  part  of  Principal, 
Faculty,  and  Boys!  The  great  family  of 
Phillips  is  increasing;  God  give  it  unity  in 
its  noble  ideals!" 

Just  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to 
briefly  on  the  material  side.  The  trustees  at 
their  meeting  last  night  discussed  at  some 
length  and  laid  plans  for  the  development  here 
on  the  hill  of  a  scheme  of  planting  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Piatt 


of  New  York  City,  which  shall  make  our 
grounds  in  keeping  in  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness with  the  splendid  equipment  we  have 
added  during  the  recent  years.  We  hope  to 
get  this  plan  started  soon,  and  as  you  come 
back  year  after  year,  we  hope  you  will  find 
added  joy  and  beauty  in  those  buildings,  and 
in  the  reflection  which  you  find  in  the  beauty 
of  the  past  traditions  of  the  place. 

I  don't  want  you  to  forget  — ■  and  this  will 
be  but  brief  —  for  I  hate  to  drag  in  it  on 
occasions  like  this, —  that  in  spite  of  these 
tremendous  additions  we  have  made  to  our 
growth,  we  are  facing  financial  problems 
which  call  for  conservatism  on  our  part,  for 
carefulness,  and  at  times  for  actual  denial. 
For  bear  this  in  mind, —  I  know  some  of  you 
are  wondering  why  we  need  this  Alumni  Fund 
which  has  been  mentioned  to-day,  and  the 
results  of  which  have  been  so  substantial. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  that  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  was  for  two  purposes.  The 
first  million  was  definitely  set  aside,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  immediate  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  our  faculty,  so  that  our  men  here 
could  be  assured,  under  the  increased  costs  of 
living,  of  at  least  the  same  standard  of  living 
as  they  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  could  look 
forward  to  a  little  more-assured  future.  That 
has  been  a  wonderful  boon  for  us,  and  one 
appreciated  by  every  one  of  the  faculty  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
them  in  expressing  to  you  the  gratitude  that 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  one,  as  they  realize 
what  you  have  done  and  what  it  has  meant 
for  them. 

The  other  half  million, —  the  first  million 
was  for  salaries, —  was  to  go  at  once  into 
building.  And  bear  this  in  mind:  buildings 
unproductive  in  income,  and  more  than  that. 
That  great  recitation  hall  which  you  see  over 
there  is  going  to  add  tremendously  to  the 
expenses  and  upkeep  of  the  school,  and  it  nets 
us  not  a  penny.  There  is  an  increased  cost  of 
upkeep  on  the  grounds,  none  of  which  pro- 
duces a  penny  of  income.  So  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  financial  side,  we  have  increased 
liabilities  in  a  material  sense,  however  valuable 
they  are  in  other  senses,  which  we  are  forced 
to  meet  out  of  no  material  increase  of  income, 
save  as  you,  through  your  generosity,  by 
means  of  the  Alumni  Fund  and  in  other  ways, 
make  possible  for  us. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  stand- 
ards of  the  school  for  the  past  year.  I  don't 
know  as  you  realize  it  —  I  have  spoken  about 
it  before  —  but  our  problem  is  a  tremendously 
hard  one,  as  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
selecting  the  boys  to  come  to  the  school.  One 
of  the  representatives  here  to-day  sent  me  a 
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letter  he  had  received  not  long  ago  from  a 
classmate  of  his  in  which  that  man  denounced 
in  unmistakable  words  the  school  authorities 
for  the  position  they  took  in  handling  these 
aspirants  for  P.  A.  boys;  they  had  refused  to 
take  his  boy.  He  said  they  had  eliminated 
all  but  sharks  and  scholars  and  were  going  to 
get  nothing  but  ministers  and  farmers,  and 
let  them,  therefore,  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
school,  but  he,  having  given  generously  to  his 
local  charities  and  built  a  building  or  some- 
thing, would  do  nothing.  That  does  not  worry 
us.  In  spite  of  his  local  charities,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  done  anything  for  us 
anyway,  for  he  was  so  eager  to  advertise 
himself.  But  I  looked  up  the  correspondence 
in  this  case  because  it  interested  me  and 
troubled  me.  The  case  was  perfectly  clear. 
The  fellow  was  way  down  on  the  list.  There 
were  scores  of  men  ahead  of  him  in  point  of 
time.  He  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  come  for 
a  limited  time  only,  and  then  his  school  record 
had  been  such  that  if  he  had  been  my  own 
son  I  could  not  have  admitted  him  to  Ando- 
ver.  But  throw  all  that  aside,  and  this  old 
Andover  son  pours  forth  his  wrath  upon  us 
for  our  mistaken  and  narrow  policy. 

This  problem  of  prosperity  is  a  more 
difficult  one  then  that  we  confronted  in  our 
days  of  struggle  against  adversity.  We  are 
trying  to  be  fair  and  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
selection  that  shall  do  justice  to  all.  Some- 
body must  be  disappointed  all  the  time.  As 
more  boys  come  into  the  earlier  classes  each 
year,  fewer  places  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  There  again,  as  I  have  said, 
suggestions  from  those  who  are  loyal  and  fair 
are  not  only  accepted  but  welcomed  with  sin- 
cere and  real  gladness. 

As  to  our  scholarship,  we  maintained  an 
exceptionally  good  record.  That  little  exercise 
connected  with  the  Exhibition  this  morning, 
when  the  Dartmouth  placque  was  presented, 
is  an  indication  that  some  of  our  boys  are  up- 
holding our  standards  pretty  well  in  college. 
We  have  been  boasting  of  the  fact  that  our 
Andover  men  in  the  two  lower  classes  in  Yale 
have  carried  the  Andover  standard  right  at  the 
very  top  along  with  the  other  schools.  We 
have  been  bragging  of  the  fact  that  we  won 
more  first  high  marks, —  the  highest  marks 
given  in  the  country  in  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations,—  than  any  other  school  in  the 
country,  and  in  several  instances  secured  the 
highest  mark  given  in  the  country,  and  in  one 
instance  alone,  that  mark  was  not  reached 
by  anyone  from  any  other  school.  We  are 
holding  our  own  with  any  other  school.  We 
do  not  like  to  dwell  very  much  on  the  college 
entrance  examination  marks,  but  we  like  to 


feel  that  we  are  at  least  holding  our  standards 
high. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  tempted  in  recent 
years  to  feel  that  there  was  a  little  falling  off 
in  some  of  the  old  spirit  we  used  to  have  here. 
I  have  said  so  at  times  here.  Others  have 
commented  on  it,  and  we  have  wondered 
whether  the  youth  of  to-day  were  losing  some 
of  the  old  virility  which  troubled  our  sleeping 
hours  quite  frequently  in  those  early  days  and 
kept  us  a  bit  anxious  at  times. 

I  think  if  anybody  had  been  here  during 
this  season  and  watched  those 'fellows  and 
watched  the  spirit  of  the  school,  they  would 
have  felt  that  any  doubt  on  that  score  had 
been  wholly  unjustified,  and  that  if  there  had 
been  any  change  it  was  due  to  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  these  youngsters  face 
their  work.  The  work  of  that  football  team 
last  fall,  although  it  did  not  finally  result  in 
victory,  was  on  a  par  with  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  Facing,  as  it  did,  after  the  second 
play,  the  loss  of  the  man  around  whom  prac- 
tically all  the  plays  had  been  built,  and  then 
going  through  to  the  last  quarter  with  the 
score  a  little  ahead,  they  yielded  only  in  the 
last  ditch,  when  their  strength  had  been 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  somewhat  superior 
age  and  excessive  weight  of  their  opponents. 
If  you  had  seen  the  track  and  baseball  teams 
this  year,  you  would  not  have  seen  any  lack 
of  Andover  spirit, —  clean,  wholesome,  hard 
fighting,  and  the  best  type  of  sportsmanship. 

If  you  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  our 
product,  look  at  that  class  that  is  just  going 
out.  I  hate  to  see  them  go.  They  have  given 
me  very  little  trouble.  I  have  had  to  send  for 
a  few  of  them  to  come  to  the  office.  There  are 
two  or  three  I  know  better  than  others;  I 
won't  say  why.  They  are  good  stuff  and  they 
have  been  immensely  co-operative  and  they 
have  set  a  fine  pace  for  the  school.  Just  now, 
through  their  representatives  on  the  Student 
Council,  we  are  wrestling  with  two  or  three 
problems  which  I  believe  will  mean  a  great 
deal  for  the  future  and  which  I  believe  will 
help  us  to  carry  out  more  fully  some  of  the 
ideals  for  which  we  strive. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  closing, 
in  a  somewhat  more  serious  vein.  I  think 
anyone  who  heard  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr. 
Eaton  cannot  help  feeling  just  what  it  is  up 
here  on  Andover  Hill  that  grips  one  so.  We 
have  all  felt  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were 
a  spirit  that  hovers  over  this  hill  that  got  into 
our  blood  and  our  veins,  and  stimulated  us 
and  prompted  us  to  greater  effort  and  swelled 
our  pride  as  we  felt  we  were  one  of  a  glorious 
company.  I  think  Mr.  Eaton  has  made  it 
clear  to  all  of  us  where  that  spirit  comes  from. 
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It  is  something  which  will  tell  us  if  we  are 
holding  true  to  those  ideals  of  the  past  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  those  traditions  which 
have  been  our  rich  and  splendid  heritage. 

We  have  tried  to.  We  have  earned  some 
criticism  for  the  attempt.  We  have  not  fitted 
in  with  the  common  line  of  development 
which  education  in  secondary  schools  and  even 
in  some  colleges  has  been  taking  in  recent 
years.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  call  us  old 
fogies  and  ultra-conservative,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  pendu- 
lum is  already  swinging  and  that  reaction 
has  already  set  in,  and  that  when  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  back,  we  will  find  that  even 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  criticised  us  in 
the  past,  Phillips  Academy  will  stand  in  the 
lead,  where  she  has  stood  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  For  after  all,  the  things  that  we 
have  striven  for  here  are  the  essential  things  of 
life.  They  may  not  be  the  visible  things  of  the 
material  world,  but  they  are  the  spiritual 
things  which  in  all  the  centuries  of  the  past 
have  endured,  and  which  in  the  centuries 
to  come  shall  alone  endure. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  just  a  little  contrast, 
to  indicate  what  I  mean.  The  whole  tendency 
in  modern  education  is  to  exalt  the  individual 
at  the  expense  of  society.  It  has  had  a  selfish 
coloring  and  a  selfish  note,  in  spite  of  the 
name  that  has  been  used  to  conceal  it.  We 
are  all  talking  that  sort  of  thing  these  days, 
not  merely  in  a  school  but  out  in  the  world 
where  that  influence  is  at  work,  as  well.  We 
speak  about  self-expression  and  self-deter- 
mination and  self  everything  else,  and  nobody 
says  a  word,  hardly,  about  self-sacrif  ce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race  and  the  benefit  of 
society.  We  are  hearing  mighty  little  about 
service,  which  our  ancestors  and  forbears 
recognized  as  the  most  glorious  attainment  of 
the  human  species.  It  has  all  been  on  the 
other  key,  and  withal  there  may  be  a  value  in 
it,  the  emphasis  has  been  wrong,  and  it  has 
been  too  strong,  and  we  have  suffered  as  a 
result.  If  you  want  to  find  it  in  its  extreme 
form,  just  look  at  Russia;  just  look  at  the 
radical  Bolshevism  which  is  rampant  in  the 
country  to-day. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  it  works  a  little  in 
the  school.  The  thought  is  that  nothing  in 
this  world  counts  except  the  material  accom- 
plishment and  material  success,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  material  thing  that  satisfies  the  selfish- 
ness within  us  for  the  time  being  with  its 
transient  pleasures;  with  no  other  thought 
than  the  material  standard,  the  hiaterial 
measure,  the  material  goal, —  splendidly  valu- 
able if  made  to  serve  society,  deadly  if  made 
to  serve  only  self.    I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago 


from  the  principal  of  a  school,  a  school  which 
represents  this  ultra  modern  type  of  self- 
determination,  self-realization,  and  self  every- 
thing else,  where  even  the  pupils  are  supposed 
to  self-instruct  and  self-discipline.  I  won- 
dered why  they  had  a  faculty;  I  wondered  why 
they  had  a  principal,  as  I  read  the  catalogue 
of  that  school.  And  the  parents  are  led  to 
believe  that  those  youngsters  are  coming  up 
to  perfectly  splendid  manhood;  and  they  never 
do. 

In  Phillips  Academy,  whatever  criticisms 
may  be  made  of  it,  the  boys  who  go  through 
it  have  learned  something  about  the  stability 
of  character,  have  learned  something  about 
the  need  of  self-control,  have  learned  in  some 
way,  at  least,  how  to  handle  themselves  amid 
the  currents  and  cross  currents  into  which 
they  are  so  soon  to  be  thrown,  and  we  won't 
defend  them  or  lie  by  saying  of  them  in  their 
school  courses  that  they  have  never  revealed 
any  weaknesses  save  some  insignificant  man- 
nerism, because  real  men  are  not  born  out  of 
that  sort  of  thing. 

There  is  another  thing  that  this  generation 
thinks,  which  is  blinding  us  to  the  really 
valuable  things  in  life  and  the  underlying 
character  itself.  It  expresses  itself  sometimes 
in  very  peculiar  and  exaggerated  form.  Let 
me  give  you  again  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
of  a  father  this  time,  who  represents  the 
extreme  of  that  type.  He  is  speaking  about  a 
course  of  Bible  which  his  boy  happened  to  be 
carrying  on  the  schedule  of  the  school: 

"I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  boy  is  in- 
clined to  be  dilatory." 
That  is  perfectly  true. 

"I  cannot  afford  at  my  time  of  life  to 
have  him  waste  any  time  in  studying  the 
Bible,  because  it  is  my  intention  that  he 
must  adopt  some  useful  occupation." 
Now,  if  that  man  was  simply  discussing  the 
value  of  the  Bible  as  a  business  training, 
there  might  be  room  for  argument.   He  is  not 
discussing  anything  of  the  kind  at  all,  but  in 
his  narrow,  bigoted  mind,  the  only  aim  and 
goal  in  life  worth  striving  for  is  what  he  terms 
"a  useful  occupation".     In  his  case,  it  is 
a  superintendent  of  a  life  insurance  company. 
That  goes  further.    That  simply  represents 
the  point  of  view.    It  goes  further.   You  say, 
"Well,  the  Bible  is  open  to  dispute  in  the 
matter  of  introduction  to  the  curriculum." 
But  it  is  the  next  step,  and  the  natural  one, 
to  neglect  everything  that  deals  with  the 
finest  things  of  life. 

Here  is  another  man  who  says,  "I  don't 
want  any  Latin,  history,  or  grammar.  The 
boy  might  —  the  boy  might,  if  he  has  time, 
take  English  literature."    Then  he  adds,  just 
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to  make  clear  the  immensity  of  his  vision  and 
the  strength  of  his  argument:  "We  cannot 
afford  to  waste  our  time  in  that  way  in  these 
days."  In  these  great  and  glorious  days, 
when  we  have  discovered  that  to  be  a  mechanic 
or  to  build  a  Ford  engine  is  more  valuable 
than  to  know  something  about. how  humanity 
in  all  its  struggles  has  surmounted,  and  gone 
down,  at  times,  before  these  problems,  to  see 
the  start  of  all  this  wisdom,  all  that  is  uplift- 
ing, all  that  is  enduring, —  in  order  that  we 
may  enter  "a  useful  occupation  and  not  waste 
our  time."  Phillips  Academy  has  never  been 
misled,  thank  God,  by  that  kind  of  doctrine, 
and  I  believe,  bound  with  our  traditions  to 
the  past,  she  never  will. 

Whatever  our  mistakes,  we  shall  continue 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart  are  to  be  found  the  really 
lasting  values  of  life.  Her  work  is  to  increase 
and  enlarge  the  vision,  to  stimulate  thought. 
It  is  to  that  end  that  the  school  will  continue 
to  bend  her  efforts,  as  she  has  done  in  the  past. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  speaking  to  me  the 
other  day  of  entering  one  of  the  cemeteries  of 
our  great  cities  and  seeing  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  those  living  for  the  repose  of  their 
bodies  in  the  days  that  were  then  ahead.  I 
contrast  that  with  this  beautiful  tower  which 
rises  out  there,  symbolic  of  the  finest  pride 
and  tradition  of  the  school,  emphasizing  the 
finest  values  of  life  and  the  eternal  things 
which  are  not  seen.  Men  build  for  themselves 
in  their  self-satisfaction  and  in  their  limited 
vision  the  mausoleums  of  stone  and  brick 
which  are  to  house  their  bodies  after  life  and 
its  opportunities  have  passed  away.  But 
grateful  humanity,  whose  heart  has  been 
touched  and  whose  vision  has  been  quickened 
by  the  splendid  deeds  of  service  and  sacrifice 
of  its  fellows,  erects  its  monuments  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  values  of  life.  Those 


boys  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  that 
monument  out  there  are  the  boys  who  gave 
their  all,  not  for  useful  occupation,  not  that 
time  might  not  be  wasted,  but  that  humanity 
might  have  a  better  world  to  live  in,  that  the 
world  might  be  made  better  for  all  its  children, 
and  that  the  ideals  of  those  who  have  fought 
and  truly  lived,  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  to-day, 
might  be  in  some  way,  through  their  sacrifice, 
more  fully  realized. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  that  aim  that  shall  still 
guide  us,  God  willing,  and  you  helping,  as  we 
go  on  in  the  work  that  is  left  us  to  do. 


At  the  close  of  Dr.  Stearns's  address, 
Colonel  Murphy  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed until  next  year.  Most  of  the  guests 
then  went  to  the  baseball  game  between  the 
varsity  team  and  the  Alumni,  which  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  closing  event  of  the  week  was  the  annual 
Junior  Promenade,  held  in  the  Borden 
Gymnasium  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  evening. 
The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Wilbur 
Roy  Shoop,  of  Northport,  Long  Island,  New 
York  (Chairman),  Walter  Peters  Bradley,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  Vanderburgh  Johnstone,  of 
Pasadena,  California,  and  Charles  Watson, 
3d,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
patronesses  were  Mrs.  James  C.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Pierson  S.  Page,  Mrs. 
George  Dimock,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips. 
The  walks  about  the  Gymnasium  were  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  lanterns  and  electric 
lights,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
adorned  with  pennants  and  banners.  The 
dancing  lasted  until  two  o'clock  Saturday 
morning.  With  the  close  of  the  week  most  of 
the  guests  had  departed,  and  the  Seniors  were 
settled  back  at  work  preparing  for  their 
College  Entrance  Examinations.  The  Com- 
mencement of  1923  was  over. 


The  Colosseum 

Gigantic,  cruel,  haughty  pile, 

Vast  monument  of  pain 
That  heard  the  yells  of  rabbles  vile 

And  Christians  plead  in  vain. 

I  hate  your  thousand  arches  fair, 
Your  grand  encircling  wall, 

Your  haunting  ghosts,  your  lions'  lair, 
Your  ravenous  Romans  all ! 

C.  H.  FORBES 

Rome,  1923 
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General    School  Interests 


The  Faculty  Prize 

For  some  years  Mr.  Sanford  H.  Freund,  '97, 
of  New  York  City,  has  sustained  the  Faculty 
Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  awarded  each  year  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  general  average  in 
scholarship.  Recently  Mr.  Freund  has  made 
a  gift  to  the  Trustees  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing 
this  important  prize,  and  the  income  from 
this  amount  will  be  devoted  in  perpetuity  to 
this  object. 

Changes  in  the  Curriculum 

A  course  in  Biology  will  next  year  be  added 
to  the  curriculum,  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  James  W.  Williams,  of  the  teaching  staff. 
The  course  in  Classical  History,  by  vote  of  the 
Faculty,  will  be  dropped.  Beginning  in 
September,  the  hour  of  morning  chapel  will 
be  7.30  instead  of  7.45.  Recitations  for  the 
morning  will  close,  therefore,  at  12.45  instead 
of  1.00  p.m.,  and  students  engaged  in  re- 
quired athletics  will  be  allowed  an  extra 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon  for  digesting 
their  luncheon,  before  proceeding  to  the 
playing  fields. 

Academy  Church 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Phillips  Academy,  reports  were  read 
by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton,  Clerk,  and  Mr. 
Lester  E.  Lynde,  Treasurer,  as  well  as  by  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Hopper,  for  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society,  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Benton,  for  the 
Academy  Sunday  School.  Allen  McMartin 
Look,  in  delivering  the  report  of  the  Society 
of  Inquiry,  spoke  of  the  work  carried  on  at 
the  meetings  through  the  year.  During  the 
school  period  since  September,  1922,  forty- 
four  students  have  been  received  as  members 
of  the  church  through  certificates  from  home 
churches,  four  by  declaration  of  Christian 
purpose,  and  three  by  letters  from  other 
churches.  The  total  membership  is  now  fifty- 
one,  of  whom  twenty-one  are  now  in  school. 

The  following  faculty  members  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  church:  Frederick  E.  Newton, 
Clerk;  Lester  E.  Lynde,  Treasurer;  John  L. 
Phillips,  Lawrence  V.  Roth,  James  W. 
Williams,  and  George  F.  French,  Deacons. 
From  the  undergraduate  class  of  '24,  C.  H. 
Cornish,  A.  S.  Foote,  and  M.  P.  Skinner  were 
chosen  deacons;  while  H.  P.  Rich  and  W.  P. 
Scott  were  elected  from  the  class  of  '25. 

Faculty  Notes 

Principal  Stearns's  engagements  for  the 
Spring  term  have  been  as  follows: — Preach- 


ing: Bradford  Academy,  Milton  Academy. 
Addresses:  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club; 
Hyde  Park  High  School  of  Chicago;  Army 
Chaplains'  Conference,  Boston;  Wellesley 
College  Teachers'  Association;  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  Woman's  Club;  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  Woman's  Club;  Lynn  Rotary 
Club;  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  Lecture  Course; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Fac- 
ulty and  Headmasters'  Conference;  Private 
School  Teachers'  Association  of  Greater 
Boston;  Massachusetts  Clerical  Association; 
Andover  Grange;  Memorial  Hall  Library 
Anniversary;  Winsor  School,  Boston,  Com- 
mencement Address;  Chestnut  Hill  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  Commencement  Address;  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Commence- 
ment Address;  Methuen  Grammar  School; 
also,  Commencement  Addresses  at  Marble- 
head,  Georgetown,  and  Quincy  High  Schools; 
P.  A.  Alumni  meetings  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Church  will  give  a  course  in 
German  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  in  the  summer  session  of  1923.  Dr. 
Church  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  make  out  the  College  Board 
German  examinations.  He  will  be  a  reader 
of  the  College  Board  German  examinations 
in  New  York  in  July. 

Mil  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Verlag  von 
Georg  Stilke,  Berlin,  has  just  appeared,  and 
contains  a  series  of  nine  essays  on  the  poet 
Hauptmann,  the  Dean  of  German  letters. 
One  of  these  essays,  by  Howard  W.  Church 
of  the  Academy  faculty,  is  entitled  Atlantis  in 
Dichtung  und  Wahrhzit,  and  deals  with 
Hauptmann's  visit  to  America  in  1894  and 
his  subsequent  description  of  his  impressions 
of  New  York  and  New  England  town  life  in 
his  novel  Atlantis.  One  of  the  volumes  was 
presented  to  the  poet  at  a  recent  celebration 
given  in  his  honor  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Festival  performances  of  his  plays,  given  in 
Breslau  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, have  been  attended  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  German  literary  world. 

On  Saturday,  June  30,  at  Germantown, 
New  York,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Lilian  Dubois  Rockefeller,  of  that  place, 
to  Dr.  Carl  Frederick  Pfatteicher,  Director  of 
Music  in  Phillips  Academy.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pfatteicher  will  occupy  the  Park  House  next 
year. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  his  family  will 
spend  the  summer  in  England  and  France. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  Mr.  M. 
Lawrence  Shields,  a  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  State -College  in  the  class  of  1922,  was 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Shields  served  for  many  months  in  the  United 
States  forces  during  the  World  War,  and  then 
returned  to  college,  where  he  was  active  in 
track  athletics,  winning  the  mile  run  in  the 
intercollegiate  races  in  1922.  Mr.  Shields  has 
been  assisting  Mr.  Shepard  in  the  coaching  of 


track  men.  In  the  fall  of  1923  he  will  begin 
regular  work  in  classroom  instruction. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess's  Life  of  Caleb  Cushing, 
in  two  volumes,  will  appear  in  July,  published 
by  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company. 

Dr.  Fuess  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Andover  Town  Memorial  Committee,  of 
which  Professor  Forbes  is  already  a  member. 


Dr.  Charles  C.  Mierow,  formerly  Instructor 
in  Latin  at  Phillips  Academy,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Acting  Dean  of  Colorado 
College,  where  he  has  been  for  some  time 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  who  is  at 
present  in  England,  will  sail  for  home  on 
August  22,  in  time  to  be  in  Andover  for  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  will  spend  the 
summer  travelling  n  England  and  France. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Poynter  delivered  on  June  5,  the 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Science  Hill 
School,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky.  The  title  of 
his  talk  was  Education  for  Democracy. 

A  Correction 

The  Bulletin  is  glad  to  correct  an  uninten- 
tional misstatement  of  the  last  issue.  In  the 
records  of  the  freshmen  at  various  colleges, 


that  of  our  sole  representative  at  Bowdoin  was 
stated  to  be  of  disappointing  character.  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradeen,  P.  A.  1922, 
his  correct  grades  are  given,  for  the  term 
ending  February  3,  1923:  English  1,  B; 
French  3,  A;  Government,  A;  Latin  A,  A; 
Hygiene,  C. 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  Awarded  to 
Lieutenant  Taylor 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  April  7,  1922,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  was  posthumously 
awarded  by  the  War  Department  to  First 
Lieutenant  William  Henry  Taylor,  Jr.,  '18, 
for  heroism  in  combat  during  an  air  battle  in 
which  he  was  out-numbered  by  the  enemy  and 
fell  to  his  death,  September  18,  1918.  Taylor 
was  a  member  of  the  Andover  Ambulance 
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Unit,  sailing  overseas  in  July,  1917,  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Aviation  Corps,  where 
he  had  a  reputation  as  one  of  our  most  daring 
pilots.  He  had  to  his  credit  sixty-five  hours 
of  flying  over  the  enemy  lines. 


Gift  to  Phillips  Academy 

The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  have 
recently  received  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Slade  Warner,  of  84  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  the  mortar-board  worn  by  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  first  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
and  for  many  years  professor  at  Harvard 
College.  This  mortar-board  has  been  handed 
down  through  various  descendants  of  Dr. 
Pearson  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Pearson  died 
in  1826.  Mrs.  Warner  has  also  given  to  the 
school  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
which  were  once  the  property  of  Dr.  Pearson, 
some  of  them  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
old.  These  relics,  connected  with  the  school, 
will  be  placed  in  the  library  on  exhibition. 


Lecture  by  Donald  MacMillan 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  5,  Mr. 
Donald  MacMillan,  the  famous  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, gave  his  lecture,  In  Unknown  Baffin 
Land,  before  the  undergraduate  body  and 
many  townspeople.  This  talk,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  both  moving  pictures  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides,  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
ever  delivered  in  Andover. 


A  New  School  Song 

R.  K.  Fletcher,  '04,  of  Boston,  composer  of 
"Old  P.  A.",  has  recently  written  another 
Academy  song,  called  "Victorious  Royal 
Blue",  which  caught  the  student  imagination 
immediately  and  was  being  hummed  and 
whistled  and  sung  all  through  the  spring  on 
the  campus.   The  words  are  as  follows: 

Andover's  legions  her  ancient  foe  defy, 
Over  the  hill-top  a  war  song  is  ringing. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  back  the  fighting  crew. 
Hail  to  the  Royal  Blue! 

(Refrain) 
Let's  go!   The  team  is  on  the  way. 
Over  the  field  there's  a  blue  wave  rolling, 
That  broken  line  of  Red  and  Gray 
Once  more  we're  backward  bowling. 
Send  our  battle  cry  afar 
As  the  Andover  charge  goes  through, 
And  cheer  for  the  glorious  standard 
Victorious  Royal  Blue. 

PH— IL— LI— PS 
Andover,  Andover, 
Onward  to  the  goal. 

(Repeat  refrain)  Let's  go!  (etc.) 


School  Statistics 

The  Registrar's  Office  reports  the  regis- 
tration for  1922-23  as  follows: 

Massachusetts,  199;  New  York,  116;  New 
Jersey,  43;  Pennsylvania,  33;  Connecticut, 
28;  Illinois,  22;  Michigan,  17;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 16;  Ohio,  14;  Missouri,  13;  Maine,  11; 
Indiana,  7;  Rhode  Island,  7;  Delaware,  6; 
Wisconsin,  6;  California,  5;  Kentucky,  5; 
Virginia,  5;  Arizona,  4;  Colorado,  4;  Texas,  4; 
Vermont,  4;  District  of  Columbia,  3;  Georgia, 
3;  Kansas,  3;  Maryland,  3;  Washington,  3; 
Minnesota,  2;  Oklahoma,  2;  West  Virginia,  1; 
North  Carolina,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Iowa,  1; 
Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,  1;  Nebraska,  1; 
Tennessee,  1;  Utah,  1;  Alaska,  2;  Hawaiian 
Territory,  1;  Philippine  Islands,  9;  China,  4; 
South  Africa,  3;  Canada,  2;  Brazil,  2;  Japan, 
1;  British  East  Africa,  1;  Colombia,  S.  A.,  1; 
Cuba,  1;  Guatemala,  1;  Holland,  1;  Mexico,  1; 
Nicaragua,  1;  Peru,  1;  total,  630. 

In  connection  with  the  above  statistics  is 
given  the  final  classification  of  the  school,  the 
Upper  Middlers,  Scientific,  having  the  largest 
number,  and  the  Scientific  Department  being 
almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  Classical 
Department. 

Classical  Department: —  Class  I,  Seniors, 
64;  Class  II,  Upper  Middlers,  56;  Class  III, 
Lower  Middlers,  40;  total,  160.  Class  IV, 
Juniors,  122. 

Scientific  Department: —  Class  A,  Seniors, 
98;  Class  B,  Upper  Middlers,  138;  Class  C, 
Lower  Middlers,  112;  total,  348.  Total  of 
both  departments,  630. 


Bulletin  Articles 

Readers  of  the  Phillips  Bulletin  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  Dr.  Stearns's  article 
in  the  April  number,  called  How  to  Get  Real 
Teachers,  was  widely  copied  by  the  press,  and 
appeared  in  many  important  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  editorials 
on  the  cost  of  education  made  an  especial 
appeal  to  The  Tax-Payers  League  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  who  asked  that  copies  might 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  that  city.  For  these  and  other 
indications  of  recognition  the  editors  try  to 
be  duly  grateful. 


The  Building  and  Endowment  Fund 

Payments  on  the  pledges  to  the  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund  are  coming  in  with 
much  regularity,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  final  payment  is  in  most  cases  not  due 
until  November  1,  1923,  many  subscribers  are 
assisting  the  Treasurer  by  making  payment 
in  full  before  that  date.  The  amount  re- 
ceived up  to  July  1,  1923,  is  $1,290,000. 
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There  are,  however,  some  subscriptions  on 
which  no  payment  has  yet  been  made,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  men  who  have  prom- 
ised considerable  sums  make  no  response 
whatever  to  notifications  from  the  Treasurer's 
office.  A  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in 
May  of  several  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Fund,  including  Mr.  George  B.  Case,  Mr. 
Frederic  C.  Walcott,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran, 
Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer,  and  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  at  which  time  it  was  determined  that 
an  active  effort  must  be  instituted  to  get  some 
answer  from  those  who  are  delinquent,  and 
also,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  pay  interest 
at  six  per  cent  on  all  sums  in  which  they  are 
behind.  Those  who  are  in  arrears  and  have 
as  yet  sent  to  the  Executive  Secretary  no 
declaration  regarding  their  intentions  are 
earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  him 
at  once.  The  Trustees,  ba  ing  their  decision 
on  the  promised  aid  of  the  Alumni,  have 
assumed  large  financial  obligations,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  important  at  this  juncture  that 
the  Treasurer  should  be  able  to  count  on  the 
amount  which  was  pledged  during  the  cam- 
paign. 


Developments   on  and  around  Andover 
Hill 

The  Case  Memorial  Building,  dedicated  on 
Commencement  Day,  is  now  ready  for  use, 
although  some  grading  is  still  to  be'  done 
around  the  walls  and  at  the  entrances.  The 
Memorial  Tower  is  also  completed,  and  work- 
men are  now  busy  carving  the  various  inscrip- 
tions in  the  stone  at  the  base.  The  chimes, 
ordered  from  England,  will  be  shipped  from 
there  in  August,  and  will  probably  be  installed 
early  in  September.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  played  at  Founders'  Day  in  October, 
at  which  time  it  is  now  planned  to  have  a 
formal  dedication  of  the  Tower.  The  grounds 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  have  been  carefully 
levelled  and  sodded,  and  trees  and  shrubs 
will  be  planted  on  the  Training  Field  during 
the  summer. 

The  new  Main  Building  is  also  well  along 
towards  completion,  and  will  be  available  for 
use  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  Class- 
rooms have  been  assigned  to  the  various  teach- 
ers, and  many  of  these  rooms  will  be  fitted  out 
by  individual  donors.  The  old  Main  Building 
will  undoubtedly  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
new  structure  is  occupied.  At  Commence- 
ment, a  generous  friend  of  the  Academy  made 
a  gift  of  S10,000  to  the  Trustees,  this  amount 
to  be  used  in  landscape  work  around  and 
contiguous  to  the  Main  Building,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Piatt,  of  New  York, 
and  Olmsted  Brothers.   The  plans  involve  the 


transplanting  of  large  trees  and  the  widening 
of  the  approach  from  Main  Street  to  the  porch 
of  the  Main  Building. 

The  Trustees  have  recently  acquired  by 
purchase  the  property  formerly  known  as  the 
Berry  House,  but  more  recently  known  as  the 
Johnson  House,  on  Salem  Street,  and  now 
control  virtually  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Highland  Road  side  of  Brothers'  Field. 


Society  Records 

The  scholarship  records  of  the  various 
societies  for  the  winter  term  are  as  follows: 


F  L  D 

69 

.02 

A  U  V 

68 

.66 

E  D  P 

68 

.48 

K  0  A 

65 

68 

A  G  X 

64, 

53 

P  L  S 

64 

46 

P  B  X 

62. 

83 

P  A  E 

62 

50 

Music  Notes 

Though  the  musical  activities  usually  begin 
to  wane  during  the  Spring  Term,  a  number  of 
interesting  events  took  place.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  was  the  Inter-Preparatory 
School  Contest  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  New 
York  City  on  Saturday  evening,  April  21. 
Eight  schools  competed,  each  one  singing  a 
so-called  light  song,  a  school  song,  and  the 
prize  song.  Andover's  light  song  was  a  Bach 
Aria,  arranged  for  male  voices  by  Mr.  Pfat- 
teicher.  The  school  song  was  entitled  Phillips 
Hymn,  the  words  by  Dr.  Fuess,  the  music  by 
Dr.  Pfatteicher.  The  prize  song  was  Bullard's 
The  Sword  of  Ferrara.  The  Taft  School  won 
first  place,  with  Andover  second.  It  was 
gratifying  to  have  the  leader  of  the  Taft 
club  write:  "When  in  New  York  recently,  I 
heard  the  highest  praise  of  your  singing  of  the 
Bach  piece.  I  thought  it  by  far  the  best  thing 
on  the  program." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  2,  a  rather 
pretentious  musicale  was  presented  in  the 
chapel,  the  first  half  of  the  program  consisting 
of  numbers  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ensemble  and  piano  solos  by  Mr.  Felbc  Fox, 
the  second,  of  a  performance  of  Bach's 
cantata,  Sleepers,  wake,  for  night  is  flying,  by 
the  joint  choirs  of  Bradford  and  Phillips 
Academies.  The  soloists  on  this  occasion  were 
Esther  Ferrabini  of  Boston,  soprano,  and 
Walter  Kidder,  bass. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Baccalaureate 
service  the  brass  sextette  played  a  program 
of  chorals  from  the  new  Memorial  Tower. 
During  Commencement  week  an  innovation 
was  the  joint  performance  by  the  Dramatic 
and  Musical  Clubs  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium. 
At  the  Commencement  Exercises  in  the  chapel 
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the  school  orchestra  played  selections  from 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D  Major. 

Of  especial  interest  for  the  musical  life  of 
the  school  is  the  announcement  of  one, 
possibly  two,  prizes  for  excellence  in  orchestral 
playing,  the  prize  being  one  of  $50.00,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1925. 

On  June  5,  Mr.  Pfatteicher  played  an  organ 
recital  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  having 
played  during  the  year  recitals  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Westover  School,  Hotchkiss, 
Exeter,  and  Harvard.  He  will  play  a  recital 
on  the  Frick  organ  in  the  graduate  school  at 
Princeton  next  season. 


The  Alumni  Fund 

While  the  final  report  of  the  Alumni  Fund 
for  1922-23  will  not  be  made  for  some  months, 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  presented 
at  Commencement  some  preliminary  figures. 
The  sum  aimed  at  this  year  was  $20,000,  of 
which  more  than  $18,000  has  now  been 
secured;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  quota  will 
be  reached  within  a  few  weeks.  The  number 
of  contributors  up  to  the  present  time  is  not 
far  from  1500.  Four  of  the  clasess  have  gone 
beyond  the  $1000  mark:  1898,  represented 
by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Burdick;  1893,  represented 


by  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer;  1892,  represented  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Neale;  and  1883,  represented 
by  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jennings.    The  sum  given 
by  the  class  of  1898,  which  is  in  the  lead,  is 
approximately  $1700.    So  far  as  the  number 
of  contributors  is  concerned,  the  class  of  1892 
takes  first  place,  with  a  total  of  lOo  men  out 
of  151, —  a  record  of  66  per  cent.    The  class 
of  1867,  represented  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Emer- 
son, and  the  class  of  1878,  represented  by  Dr. 
Louis  M.  Silver,  have  also  remarkable  records, 
with  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  living 
members  of  each  on  the  list  of  donors,  f  pecial 
mention  also  should  be  made  of  the  ciass  of 
1910, —  of  which  Mr.  Seth  Eames  is  Class 
Agent, —  with  its  sixty  contributors;  the  class 
of  1911  — of  which  Mr.  John  S.  Reilly  is 
Class  Agent, —  with  its  fiftv-three  contribut- 
ors; and  of  the  classes  of  1918,  1920,  and  1922, 
which  also  have  made  extraordinary  records. 
The  agents  for  these  last  named  classes  are 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Crosby,  Mr.  Denzil  Bush,  and 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Cole.     On  the  whole,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  amount  secured  this 
year  will  be  the  largest  since  the  Alumni  Fund 
was  started  in  1905.    The  value  of  this  un- 
restricted money  to  the  Trustees  is  quite 
beyond  estimation  at    his  period  when  the 
regular  budget  is  so  large  and  current  needs 
are  so  great. 


Undergraduate  Interests 


School  Elections 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
Robert  Reese  Layton,  Jr.,  of  Bridgeville, 
Delaware,  was  elected  manager  of  the  Track 
Team  for  the  coming  year,  and  Morris  Phillips 
Skinner,  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  was  chosen 
manager  of  Baseball. 


Philomathean  Society 

The  officers  of  the  Philomathean  Society 
for  1923-24  will  be  Robert  Tilmon  Rylee 
(President),  Robert  Upjohn  Redpath,  Jr. 
(Vice-President),  and  Raymond  Smith  Willis, 
Jr.  (Secretary-Treasurer). 


Musical  Club  Elections 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Musical  Clubs, 
officers  for  next  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
Manager,  Stoughton  Walker,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club, 
Robert  Reese  Layton,  Jr.,  of  Bridgeville, 
Delaware;  Leader  of  the  Glee  Club,  Harvey 
Alonzo  Basham,  Jr.,  of  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  recently  re-elected 
Francis  Verigan,  of  Fort  Casey,  Washington, 
as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  Harvey  Alonzo 
Basham,  Jr.,  of  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


Minor  Sport  Managers 

Managers  of  the  minor  sports  have  been 
elected  for  next  year  as  follows:  Basketball, 
Alfred  Sherman  Foote,  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Hockey,  Edward  Gilroy  Edson,  Jr.,  of  Beau- 
mont, Texas;  Swimming,  Walter  Raner 
Beardsley,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Wrestling, 
William  Walcott  Lord,  of  Danvers;  Soccer, 
Robert  Upjohn  Redpath,  Jr.,  of  Maplewood, 
New  Jersey. 


Senior  Class  Officers 

Officers  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  Spring 
Term  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Allen 
McMartin  Look,  of  West  Tisbury;  Vice- 
President,  Leo  Francis  Daley,  of  Andover; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  John  Aumock  Cory,  of 
Brielle,  New  Jersey. 
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Upper  Middle  Class  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class 
during  the  Spring  Term  have  been  as  follows: 
President,  Wilbur  Roy  Shoop,  of  Northport, 
L.  I.,  New  York;  Vice-President,  Charles 
Watson,  3d,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Vanderburgh  Johnstone, 
of  Pasadena,  California. 


Lower  Middle  Class  Officers 

The  following  have  been  chosen  as  officers 
of  the  Lower  Middle  class:  President,  George 
Ernest  Mumby,  of  Palmyra,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  Worthen  Paxton,  of  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles  Edward  Borah,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Senior  Council 

The  Senior  Council,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative undergraduate  body  for  the  control 
of  school  affairs,  has  been  constituted  as 
follows  during  the  Spring  Term:  Allen  Mc- 
Martin  Look,  of  West  Tisbury;  Leo  Francis 
Daley,  of  Andover;  Sidney  Lewis  Multer,  Jr., 
of  Orange,  New  Jersey;  John  Aumock  Cory, 
of  Brielle,  New  Jersey;  James  Verner  Scaife, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Herbert 
Norman  Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and 
Fred  Maurice  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  of  Ionia, 
Michigan. 


Publications  Dinner 

The  annual  Publications  Dinner,  held  in 
May,  was  attended  by  some  fifty  representa- 
tives of  the  Phillipian,  the  Mirror,  the  Pot- 
Pourri,  and  the  Blue  Book.  J.  Verner  Scaife, 
Jr.,  of  the  Phillipian  Board,  was  Toastmaster, 
and  the  speakers  included  representatives  of 
the  Yale  News  and  the  Yale  Record,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  Mr. 
Harold  C.  Stearns,  and  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 


Junior  Class  Elections 

At  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  met  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  John  Laugh- 
lin  Kaufman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Vice-President,  John  McMahon  Sprigg,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ernest 
Evans  Sibley,  of  Palisade,  New  York. 


Team  Elections 

At  a  meeting  of  the  hockey  team,  Richard 
Custer  Knight,  of  Melrose,  was  elected 
captain  for  next  year.  Frank  Poucher  WTin- 
gate,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  has  been 


chosen  as  captain  of  the  swimming  team,  and 
Richard  Van  Iderstine  Miller,  of  Homer,  New 
York,  as  captain  of  the  basketball  team. 
Before  the  track  team  disbanded  for  the 
season,  Walter  Peters  Bradley,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  was  re-elected  as  captain  for  next 
spring.  Bradley  has  especially  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  events,  including  the  shot- 
put,  the  hammer-throw,  and  the  discus-throw. 


Andover  at  the  Blairstown  Conference 

For  the  last  two  weeks  preparations  have 
been  under  way  for  a  banner  delegation  to 
represent  Andover  at  the  Blairstown  Prepara- 
tory School  Conference,  and  thirteen  signed 
up.  According  to  reports,  the  delegation  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
that  Andover  has  sent  out  in  quite  a  few  years. 

The  conference  will  be  held  again  this  year 
at  Blairstown,  New  Jersey,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  John  T.  Dallas,  of  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  The  session  opened  on  Saturday, 
June  23,  and  lasted  till  Thursday,  June  28. 
The  daily  program  has  been  carefully  prepared 
and  gives  the  members  of  the  conference 
ample  opportunity  to  derive  the  most  from 
their  six  days.  There  will  be  morning  meet- 
ings, at  which  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
speakers  will  address  the  conference.  The 
afternoons  will  be  given  over  to  recreation 
and  the  athletic  program  will  be  in  charge  of 
Arthur  Howe  of  Taft,  1911,  former  Yale 
football  captain,  and  after  supper  each  evening 
there  will  be  a  campus  sing.  Among  the 
athletic  features  will  be:  baseball,  tennis, 
mass  athletics,  track,  aquatics,  and  hikes  into 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  country. 

From  the  conference  headquarters  come 
the  reports  that  this  is  to  be  the  best  year  on 
record.  Almost  every  school  expects  to  be 
well  represented,  and  ten  schools,  not  repre- 
sented at  Blairstown  last  year,  are  making 
definite  plans  for  delegations  this  year.  From 
the  first  reports,  Gilman  Country  School, 
Swarthmore,  Hill,  Worcester  Academy,  Ped- 
die,  and  Choate  have  already  made  reserva- 
tions for  large  delegations. 

As  a  member  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Williams 
will  take  general  charge  of  Andover's  dele- 
gation. The  following  signed  up  to  represent 
Andover  at  the  conference:  W.  P.  Bradley, 
A.  Foote,  M.  P.  Skinner,  D.  C.  Warner,  G. 
Eddy,  R.  M.  Mears,  F.  H.  Van  Peski,  J.  H. 
Smith,  A.  M.  Look,  Van  Wickland,  E.  M. 
Jennings,  J.  S.  H.  Allis,  E.  P.  Renouf,  and 
Mr.  Williams. 
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Athletics 


Clearing  Up  the  New  Athletic  Field 


The  Academy  teams  during  the  spring 
term  had  unusually  successful  seasons,  cul- 
minating in  victories  over  our  ancient  rival, 
Exeter,  in  the  three  important  sports, — 
Tennis,  Baseball,  and  Track  Athletics.  In 
many  respects,  indeed,  the  records  of  these 
teams  are  among  the  best  in  the  school's 
athletic  annals. 


Tennis 

The  tennis  team  lost  its  first  meet  of  the 
year  to  a  strong  aggregation  from  the  Newton 
High  School,  by  a  score  of  5  to  4.  All  the  other 
contests  on  its  schedule  were  won,  often  by  a 
wide  margin.  In  the  Interscholastic  Meet  at 
Harvard,  the  Andover  team  tied  with  Loomis 
Institute,  each  school  receiving  a  shield.  In 
the  final  match  of  the  year, —  that  with 
Exeter, —  Andover's  victory  was  decisive. 
Captain  Charles  Watson,  III,  has  set  a  fine 
example  for  his  men  on  the  tennis  courts  and 
oil  them.  He  has  given  his  best  in  every 
respect,  and  his  consistent  play  for  three  years 
at  Andover  deserves  the  highest  praise. 


Track 

The  Track  season  of  1923  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  our 
history.  Besides  winning  all  the  preliminary 
meets  by  wide  margins,  the  team  took  first 
place  in  the  Harvard  Interscholastics  for  the 
third  successive  time,  thus  bringing  the  silver 
trophy  permanently  to  Andover.  As  a  fitting 
climax  to  this  record,  Exeter  was  conclusively 
beaten  on  June  2,  by  a  score  of  68-58,  in  a 
most  exciting  meet.  Two  dual  records  were 
broken:  the  pole  vault,  by  Slagle,  with  a  mark 
of  11  feet,  H  inches,  and  the  javelin  throw,  by 
Healey,  with  a  throw  of  172  feet,  2  inches. 
So  far  as  individual  work  is  concerned,  Captain 
Walter  P.  Bradley  was  the  most  conspicuous 
performer,  and  scored  heavily  in  field  events 
in  every  meet.  The  team  as  a  whole,  however, 
was  well  rounded,  and  points  were  won  in  every 
contest.  Coaches  Ray  Shepard  and  Larry 
Shields  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  to 
Andover  the  first  victory  in  Track  since  1915. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  members  of  the 
team  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  young,  and 
that  nearly  all  will  return  next  year! 
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Baseball 

The  Baseball  nine,  under  Coach  Frederick 
J.  Daly,  wound  up  a  very  successful  season, 
losing  but  two  games  and  winning  from 
Exeter  for  the  third  consecutive  time.  The 
big  battery  of  Shoop  and  Johnstone,  who  per- 
formed so  well  a  year  ago,  were  again  con- 
spicuous, and  the  hitting  of  the  team  was,  for 
the  most  part,  hard  and  timely.  Andover  was 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Randall,  her  star 


third  baseman,  when  he  was  hit  in  the  head 
by  a  pitched  ball.  He  had  fielded  his  position 
perfectly,  and  batted  for  a  1000.  up  to  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  Captain  Mumby  was 
moved  from  the  outfield  to  short-stop,  where 
he  played  an  excellent  game.  His  batting  was 
notable  all  the  season,  and  he  has  been  re- 
elected Captain  for  the  coming  year.  The 
results  of  the  Andover-Exeter  game  are  as 
follows: 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  TENNIS  TEAM 
Rear:    Dunkle  (Mgr.),  Reily,  Ward,  Keep,  Pope. 
Sitting:    Failing,   Evans,  Watson   (Capt.),   Gordon,  Remington. 


ANDOVER 

McClellan,  l.f. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ab 

r 

bh 

po 

a 

e 

Ellison,  l.f. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parisien,  r.f. 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Smith,  l.f. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Randall,  3b. 

1 

1. 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Jones,  c.f. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kern,  3b. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Goodwill,  c.f. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Verigan,  3b. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shoop,  p. 

5 

...j 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Owl,  2b. 

5 

1 

1 

3 

8 

0 

*Harriman 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mumby,  s.s. 

5 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Johnstone,  c. 

5 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Totals 

24 

10 

15 

27 

14 

4 

Foote,  c. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Prior,  lb. 

4 

0 

3 

14 

1 

0 

*Batted  for  Jones  in  ninth. 
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EXETER 

Zarakov,  s.s. 

5 

1 

1 

4 

5 

0 

McCauley,  3b. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Coleman,  3b. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Bennett,  c.f. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Wortham,  lb. 

3 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

Walber,  2b. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Linscott,  l.f. 

Q 
O 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

iviacr  nan,  i.i. 

1 

0 

A 

u 

n 
u 

U 

A 
U 

Brackett,  r.f. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

l 

0 

McLaughlin,  c. 

4 

0 

1 

5 

3 

1 

Sawyer,  p. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Stone,  p. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

**Hunt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

37 

5 

8 

27 

19 

7 

**Ran  for  Coleman  in  the  ninth. 

Innings     12    3  456789 
Andover       3    0    1    0    2    1    0    2  1—10 
Exeter         01  2000020—5 

Two-base  hits — Mumby  2,  Walber,  Prior, 
Coleman.  Three-base  hits — Jones.  Hits — 
Off  Sawyer  12,  in  7  1-3  innings;  off  Stone,  3  in 
1  2-3  innings.  Sacrifice  hits — Randall,  Veri- 
gan.  Stolen  bases — Shoop.  Left  on  bases — ■ 
Andover  8,  Exeter  7.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Shoop  1;  off  Sawyer  1.  Hit  by  pitcher  (Ran- 
dall); by  Shoop  (Walber).  Struck  out — By 
Shoop  5,  by  Sawyer  3;  by  Stone  1.  Passed 
balls — Johnstone,  Foote,  McLaughlin.  Wild 
pitches — Stone,  Shoop.  Time — 2:31.  Um- 
pires— Rooney  and  Harrington. 


Alumni  Gatherings 


1873  —  A  Half-Century  Reunion 

The  class  was  very  fortunate  in  its  gathering 
together  after  fifty  years  in  three  particulars, — 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  at  its  headquarters,  the  large  number 
who  returned,  and  in  the  wonderful  June 
weather.  In  mid-afternoon  men  appeared  and 
several  motored  to  see  the  development  at 
Shawsheen  Village,  and  at  quarter  to  seven 
the  class  sat  down  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Dining  Hall.  During  the  progress  of  the  meal 
greetings  were  received  from  other  reunion 
classes  and  were  cordially  returned.  For  two 
hours  we  sat  together  at  headquarters  and 
mention  was  made  by  name  of  all  the  men 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  class,  116 
in  number,  and  comment  offered  of  their  life- 
work.  Very  pleasant  was  this  informal  talk 
of  men  and  incidents  in  the  school  life  of  the 
long  ago.  Singularly,  of  the  sixteen  men  who 
returned,  eight  were  members  of  the  classical 
department  and  the  remaining  eight  were  from 
the  English  side.  Eleven  were  graduates  and 
five  did  not  finish  the  course.  A  group  picture 
was  taken,  which  is  reproduced.  The  class 
sat  in  a  body  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  and  many 
watched  the  ball  game  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  names  of  those  who  came  are  as  follows: — 
Charles  Abbott,  Edward  Allen,  Hollis  Bailey, 
Joseph  Blake,  Willard  Clary,  Fredd  Clement, 
Henry  Condict,  James  Flanders,  George 
Eaton,  Walter  Greenough,  Frank  Hatch, 
Thomas  Peirce,  Howard  Porterfield,  Alfred 
Ripley,  Frank  Smith,  Samuel  Spalding. 


Forty-Fifth  Reunion  of  P.  A.  1878 

Before  describing  the  history  of  the  forty- 
fifth  reunion,  the  writer  took  the  opportunity 
to  read  his  report  of  the  fortieth  reunion  in 


the  Phillips  Bulletin  of  July,  1918.  To  quote: 
"To  one  who  has  been  in  Andover  but  once 
in  forty  years  and  whose  class  has  never 
before  had  a  reunion,  the  anticipation  of  the 
return  to  old  Phillips  was  very  keen." 

Five  years  later,  and  how  changed  his 
feelings.  For  four  years  he  has  not  missed 
two  visits  a  year  to  the  Academy,  and  the 
return  for  this  reunion.  And  why?  First, 
because  he  had  a  son  who  attended  for  four 
full  years,  and  again  on  account  of  his  interest 
in  the  Alumni  Fund.  His  desire  that  the  class 
of  '78  —  the  centennial  class  —  should  make 
as  good  a  record  as  possible,  and  to  create  a 
class  feeling,  even  at  this  late  day,  kept  him 
during  the  winter  working  at  "concert  pitch". 

I  was  informed  by  Professor  Newton  that 
the  '78  headquarters  would  be  at  the  "Woods 
House",  presided  over  by  the  genial  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard.  I  found  them 
awaiting  my  arrival  at  midnight,  June  13-14, 
and  was  graciously  received  by  them,  being 
"sent  off  to  bed"  with  not  even  a  demerit 
mark. 

The  morning  of  Thursday  was  spent  in 
looking  in  vain  for  classmates  and  at  the  new 
buildings  —  the  Recitation  Hall,  the  Case 
Memorial  Cage,  and  the  Fuller  Memorial 
Tower.  The  Class  Day  exercises  and  Presi- 
dent Stearns's  reception  on  the  lawn  of  his 
home  were  very  pleasing  events.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  balmy,  the  foliage  of  the  elms, 
the  green  grass,  and  the  beautiful  gardens 
with  their  brilliant  colored  flowers  seemed 
especially  charming  to  one  who  had  gazed 
all  the  spring  on  nothing  but  brick  and  mortar. 

At  6.30  p.m.  the  class  dinner  of  '73,  '78,  '88, 
and  '93,  were  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
Dining  Hall.    As  up  to  this  time  no  class- 
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mates  had  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  the 
writer  felt  that,  like  the  traditional  bird  of 
one  feather,  he  would  have  to  flock  all  by 
himself.  On  reaching  the  hall  he  found 
Wheelwright  (Rev.  Joseph)  and  Jelly  (Dr. 
A.  C).  The  other  classes  were  well  repre- 
sented, especially  '73,  celebrating  their  fiftieth 
reunion.  A  representative  of  '78  without  delay 
conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  class  to  the 


other  classes  in  the  order  named:  '73,  '88, 
and  '93.  '88,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  three  members  of 
'78  to  join  them  at  dinner,  which  was  imme- 
diately accepted.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  next  to  Professor  Benner,  and  in  this 
manner  wishes  to  testify  for  himself  and  class- 
mates to  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of 
'88  present  were  "good  sports",  including  the 


The  Quarter  Century  Class  and  Their  Families 


two  ladies.  The  interim  of  ten  years  was  for- 
gotten. No  set  speeches  were  made,  but  the 
allotted  two  hours  were  spent  in  reminiscing. 
After  the  dinner  everybody  repaired  to  the 
gymnasium  to  hear  the  Orchestra  and  Glee 
Club  and  witness  the  work  of  the  Dramatic 
Club.  On  our  return  to  Headquarters, 
Wheelwright  and  I  "reported"  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard,  who  invited  us  into  their  home 
where  we  had  a  pleasant  chat  until  the  clock 
struck  midnight. 

Before  going  to  Andover,  Mr.  Southard 
Hay  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  secretary 
of  the  class  of  '98,  wrote  to  me  giving  an 
invitation  to  '78  (and  other  reunion  classes) 
to  join  with  '98  in  a  memorial  service  to  those 
who  had  died  since  graduation.  This  was 
immediately  accepted  and  the  '78  necrology 


list  sent  on  to  Mr.  Hay  by  request.  The  service 
was  held  in  the  Stone  Chapel  at  9  a.m.,  and 
was  carried  out  with  becoming  dignity.  Rev. 
Joseph  Wheelwright  ('78)  sat  on  the  platform 
with  the  ministers  of  '98,  while  during  the 
reading  of  the  '78  necrology  list  the  writer 
stood  "at  attention"  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
This  worthy  attempt  should  be  kept  up. 

In  the  commencement  parade  '78  was  rep- 
resented by  Truette,  Jenkins,  Wheelwright, 
Stewart,  Chase,  and  Silver,  L.  M.  After  the 
"Exhibition"  (old  style)  we  were  joined  by 
Jelly,  and  after  the  taking  of  a  group  picture 
we  went  to  the  Alumni  Dinner  held  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium.  This  was  a  very  pleasant 
affair  but  we  missed  six  of  our  number, — 
Gilman,  Treadwell,  Dyer,  E.  A.,  Poor,  Gates, 
and  Welsh,  who  were  with  us  at  our  fortieth 
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reunion.  Dyer  died  August  4,  1921.  The 
dinner  was  followed  by  the  annual  baseball 
game  between  the  Alumni  (President  Stearns 
pitching)  and  the  School  team.  As  our  class 
secretary,  Gates,  was  not  present,  no  class 
meeting  was  held.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  reunion  voted  it  a 
success  and  hoped  we  all  might  be  present  at 
our  fiftieth. 

During  my  visit  in  Andover  my  Fidus 
Achates  was  my  nephew,  Charles  A.  Silver, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  son  of  my  twin  brother, 
Dr.  Edward  V.  Silver,  P.  A.  '78. 

LEWIS  M.  SILVER,  M.D. 

P.  A.  '78 

June  23,  1923 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1893 

Under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Edward 
Sawyer,  the  members  of  '93  began  to  gather 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  13,  and 
gained  cumulative  power  during  the  next  two 
days  until  at  the  class  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening  there  were  nineteen  present.  Four 
members  at  least, —  Boardman,  Hutchinson, 
Parker,  and  Quarrier, —  brought  their  wives 
with  them,  and  three, —  Hutchinson,  Quar- 
rier, and  Wyer, —  had  sons  in  the  graduating 
class.  The  class  was  conspicuous  at  all  public 
occasions  by  its  voice  power,  especially  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  on  Friday.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  week  was  a  delightful 
one,  and  that  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all." 
The  members  who  registered  were  Henry  W. 
Beal,  Francis  Boardman,  Bernard  F.  Donovan, 
Harry  W.  Hutchinson,  John  B.  Drake,  Frank 
F.  Lamson,  Nathaniel  R.  Mason,  Charles  D. 
Millard,  Fred  T.  Murphy,  Frederick  E. 
Newton,  John  L.  Noyes,  William  B.  Parker, 
Archie  B.  Quarrier,  Ralph  D.  Reed,  Philip  F. 
Ripley,  Edward  Sawyer,  J.  Duke  Smith, 
Waldeman  L.  Sjostrom,  and  Major  Harry  G. 
Wyer. 


Quarter-Century  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1898 

It  was  certainly  an  inspiring  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  occasion  for  those  twenty  loyal 
classmates  of  1898  who  joined  the  graduates 
of  the  other  nine  classes  (as  far  back  as  1873, 
who  returned  for  their  fiftieth  anniversary), 
at  this  145th  Commencement  at  old  "Phillips 
Andover".  Many,  many  other  loyal  class- 
mates were  prevented,  some  at  the  very  last 
moment,  from  attending  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  of  '98,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  men 
who    were    at    the    120th  Commencement 


"Exhibition"  when  the  class  graduated,  on 
June  23,  1898,  replied  to  the  letters  of  the 
Reunion  Committee  with  cordial  greetings 
and  best  wishes  and  contributions. 

The  three  letters  and  post  card  of  the  Class 
Reunion  Committee  had  told  us  all  what  a 
happy  time  we  could  count  on  spending  to- 
gether, and  we  are  safe  in  saying  we  believe 
that  everyone  enjoyed  himself  fully, —  there 
was  not  one  jarring  note  or  a  single  cloud  in 
the  sky  of  those  two  days  we  spent  together 
and  Andover  seemed  its  very  prettiest.  The 
spirit  of  all  the  old  traditions  of  the  place 
gave  a  certain  solemnity  to  the  feelings  we  ex- 
perienced in  going  over  the  old  scenes  of  our 
happy  boyhood  and  in  greeting  those  old 
friends  of  the  class  and  of  the  faculty  whom 
it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  see  again.  Andover, 
and  the  name  includes  not  only  the  school  we 
love,  but  also  the  town  and  its  people,  grips 
the  hearts  of  the  old  boys  as  they  return,  and 
kindles  again,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  fires  of 
youth,  be  it  in  a  man  approaching  fifty  or  one 
nearing  seventy-five.  And  this  was  particular- 
ly true  of  the  men  of  '98  at  their  Quarter- 
Century  Reunion,  as  the  kindliest  friendship 
for  and  most  sincere  appreciation  of  each 
other  was  shown  continuously  during  the  two 
days,  or  more  in  some  cases,  we  were  able  to 
spend  together.  We  all  carried  back  with 
us  from  the  reunion  memories  of  old  friend- 
ships renewed,  and  a  resolve  to  dedicate  our 
lives  anew  to  the  high  ideals  which  the  school, 
through  its  faculty  and  under  the  consecrated 
leadership  of  its  principal,  was  upholding 
for  the  character-building  of  our  own  sons 
and  the  youth  of  this  land  and  others  who 
were  privileged  to  be  among  its  pupils. 

On  reaching  Andover  and  our  headquarters 
at  Williams  Hall,  we  were  met  by  a  member 
of  the  Class  Committee  and  after  registering 
in  the  class  register,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Class  Clerk,  H.  A.  Jones,  '24,  we  were 
assigned  to  our  rooms,  which  were  very  com- 
fortable. We  were  given  another  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  reunion  and  an  attractive 
circular  badge  of  white  silk,  lettered  with  the 
words,  "Phillips  Andover  Class  of  1898, 
Twenty-fifth  Reunion."  Our  first  general 
meeting  was  at  luncheon  at  Williams  Hall, 
which  was  followed  at  1.30  on  June  14th  with 
a  business  meeting  of  an  hour  in  the  same 
building.  The  plans  for  the  reunion  were  dis- 
cussed and  a  reunion  gift  of  $1600.00  to  the 
school  was  decided  upon;  the  publication  of  a 
reunion  record  was  agreed  to;  annual  class 
dues  of  $2.00  to  maintain  the  class  organiza- 
tion was  voted;  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Rogers,  T.  H.  Wickwire,  Jr.,  and  S.  G.  Taylor, 
was  appointed  to  select  the  winner  of  the  long. 
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distance  cup;  GrifFing,  Spitzer,  and  Hay  were 
made  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Treasurer  of  the 
School,  for  the  courtesy  of  Williams  Hall, 
with  meals  and  rooms  there  free,  and  the 
felicitations  of  the  class  to  Dr.  Stearns  for  his 
splendid  services  as  Principal  for  the  past 
twenty  years;  Southard  Hay  was  elected 
president  of  the  class,  D.  0.   Swan,  vice- 


president,  and  Alan  McL.  Taylor,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Other  minor  matters  were 
disposed  of. 

The  photograph  of  the  men  who  could  be 
present,  with  the  wives  and  children  who  were 
back,  taken  immediately  after  the  meeting, 
included  Paige,  Sherrill,  S.  G.  Taylor,  Luce, 
T.  H.  Wickwire,  Jr.,  Hawks,  Spitzer,  Bab- 
cock,  Taplin,  Swan,  Rogers,  Carter,  Griffing, 


The  Class  of  1898  at  Their  Reunion 


Pease,  C.  C.  Wickwire,  and  Hay,  with  three 
sons  of  the  class  then  in  school, —  Malcolm 
Hay,  Keith  Smith,  Jr.,  and  T.  H.  Wickwire  III. 
The  next  photograph,  taken  on  Friday  just 
before  the  alumni  luncheon,  included  Cannon 
and  Foote,  but  unfortunately  Alan  Taylor 
and  Phil  Thomson,  who  were  present,  could 
not  be  in  either  picture. 

Some  attended  the  Class  Day  exercises  of 
1923,  and  all  were  present  at  the  delightful 
reception,  dance,  and  tea  given  by  Dr.  Stearns 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Principal's  House.  Hay 
and  Swan,  representing  the  class,  had  visited 
the  old  school  cemetery  during  the  afternoon 
with  Mr.  C.  K.  Bancroft,  School  Registrar, 
and  had  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  at  the 
grave  of  "Banty",  his  father  and  the  beloved 
principal  of  our  day  and  of  more  than  a 
quarter-century  of  service  to  the  school.  We 
barely  had  time  to  prepare  for  the  Class 


Dinner  when  it  was  time  for  us  to  collect  at 
Williams  Hall  and  walk  over  to  Peabody 
House  on  the  second  floor,  where  we  sat  down 
at  7.30.  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  of  the  faculty 
was  our  guest  of  honor  and  made  a  most 
happy  and  appropriate  speech.  The  long 
table,  around  which  nineteen  of  us  sat,  was 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  and  place- 
cards  which  had  been  placed  at  random, 
shuffled  out  of  a  pack,  showed  us  where  to  sit. 
Southard  Hay  was  toastmaster  and  after 
coffee  and  cigars,  we  heard  the  telegrams  read 
which  had  come  from  Day,  Keith  Smith,  Stoll, 
Chamberlain,  and  Finch,  and  the  chairman 
passed  around  letters  he  had  received  from 
Burdick,  Abbott,  Amsden,  Satterlee,  Goddard, 
Lewis,  Day,  Callender,  Kimball,  Gardner, 
Finch,  Skinner,  Perry,  Ames,  Hirsh,  Mullings, 
Foster,  Howard,  Shivell,  Stoll,  Chamberlain, 
Withington,  Berry,  and  most  others  which 
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had  seemed  most  interested  and  interesting. 
Telegrams  were  authorized  to  be  sent  to 
Burdick  and  Schweppe,  just  getting  over 
operations  of  a  week  before.  Flowers  had 
been  sent  to  Mrs.  McCurdy  with  "the  best 
wishes  and  in  loving  memory  of  dear  old 
'Mac'  from  the  Class  of  1898",  and  Mrs. 
McCurdy's  acknowledgment  was  read, — "Mrs. 
McCurdy  thanks  the  Class  of  1898  for  their 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  message,  and  the 
beautiful  roses.  May  you  all  "have  many  years 
of  happiness."  The  class  were  advised  of 
flowers  being  sent  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips, 
our  hostess  at  Williams  Hall,  with  a  card, 
"With  the  very  best  wishes  and  appreciative 
thanks  of  the  Class  of  1898."  The  long- 
distance cup,  presented  by  C.  N.  Kimball,  '99, 
was  awarded  to  A.  S.  Pease,  of  Urbana, 
Illinois.  The  toastmaster  then  called  on  each 
man  around  the  table  to  give  his  personal 
history  and  experiences,  and  the  replies,  which 
were  intimate,  made  up  probably  the  most 
enjoyable  hours  of  our  two  days'  meetings. 
The  chairman  followed  his  own  experiences 
by  reading  a  poem,  Friends,  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  endeavored  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  our  school  and  college  friendships. 
The  evening,  opened  by  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
Alan  Taylor  and  the  singing  of  "America", 
was  closed  by  the  singing  of  our  "Ivy  Song", 
which  had  been  printed  and  distributed,  and 
by  a  blessing  by  Rev.  Wesley  Paige. 

Friday,  June  15,  found  us  up  for  breakfast 
together  at  8.15  at  Williams  Hall,  and  at 
9.00  we  were  present  at  our  own  Memorial 
Service  in  the  School  Chapel,  for  which 
"Orders  of  Service"  had  been  printed  by 
Sherrill,  '98,  and  held  in  memory  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  had  died.  All  other 
reunion  classes  had  been  invited  to  join  us 
and  many  did,  notably  the  classes  of  '73,  and 
'08.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Alan 
Taylor,  '98,  and  the  necrology  read  by  Wesley 
Paige,  '98.  We  strongly  urge  that  similar 
memorial  services  be  conducted  each  year  by 
the  25th  reunion  class. 

Following  our  service  we  marched  back 
again  to  the  chapel  from  Peabody  House,  led 
by  the  Class  of  1923,  carrying  our  graduation 
flag  and  a  new  '98  banner,  and  remained 
through  the  Commencement  Exercises,  re- 
ported fully  elsewhere.  We  attended  the 
ceremonies  of  the  dedication  of  Case  Memorial 
Building,  and  after  the  official  class  photo- 
graph was  taken  back  of  Brechin  Hall,  we 
followed  '73  into  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Murphy,  '93. 
The  luncheon  party  of  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
watched  by  the  ladies  in  the  gallery,  was 
most  inspiring  and  enthusiastic,  the  music 
good,  and  the  singing  by  1923  and  the  cheer- 


ing by  all  the  reunion  classes  most  heartening' 
The  speakers  were  "Pap"  Eaton,  '73,  South- 
ard Hay,  '98,  Hon.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  our  inspiring 
leader,  "Al"  Stearns,  '89.  Dr.  Fuess,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  Alumni  Fund,  announced 
that  the  Class  of  '98  had  led  all  other  classes 
by  the  size  of  its  reunion  gift  of  $1600.  Officers 
for  the  Ceneral  Alumni  Association  were 
nominated  and  elected,  and  the  invocation 
was  said  by  Rev.  Alan  Taylor,  '98.  Full 
accounts  of  what  was  said  appear  elsewhere. 

After  the  luncheon  many  of  us  watched  the 
school  team  beat  the  Alumni  at  baseball,  even 
though  the  old  "All-American"  player,  "Al" 
Stearns,  was  pitching  for  the  Alumni. 

By  that  evening  all  but  a  few  had  left  for 
home  with  happy  memories  of  our  25th 
Reunion.  We  shall  meet  at  least  one  hundred 
strong  at  our  thirtieth  reunion  in  1928,  which 
will  be  a  most  momentous  year  for  Andover  as 
her  150th  anniversary. 

S.  H. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1908 

The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1908  was  at- 
tended by  the  following  men:  R.  F.  Gardner, 
J.  Clinton,  Thwing,  Kimball,  W.  Sinnicks, 
Dodge,  A.  Lynch,  J.  A.  Reilly,  Lundgren, 
Frazer,  and  H.  N.  Merritt.  At  the  Class 
Supper,  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
June  14,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  returning  men  remained 
for  the  Alumni  Luncheon  on  Friday.  Un- 
fortunately no  pictures  were  taken,  and  there- 
fore the  Bulletin  cannot  decorate  its  chronicle 
with  any  enlivening  illustrations. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1913 

Through  the  efforts  of  Jimmie  Gould,  about 
twenty  men  of  the  class  of  1913  had  promised 
to  attend  the  class  reunion.  The  reunion 
festivities  had  been  scheduled  to  commence 
on  Thursday,  June  14.  At  that  time  Hamil- 
ton, Cook,  and  Vaughn  were  the  only  ones  on 
hand,  but  they  made  the  most  of  the  dinner 
at  Williams  Hall  which  had  been  prepared  for 
twenty  men.  The  showing  of  the  class  was 
somewhat  discouraging  to  the  three  men 
present.  However,  the  next  day  the  following 
men  attended  the  luncheon:  Moss  W.  Phil- 
lips, A.  O.  Barker,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  J.  D.  M. 
Hamilton,  C.  Autey,  R.  S.  Cook,  J.  W.  White, 
D.  C.  Hale,  Frank  A.  Carson,  E.  A.  Hobden, 
Paul  G.  Hudson,  and  Gordon  C.  Vaughn. 
The  members  of  the  class  present  held  a  more 
or  less  impromptu  business  session,  and  it  was 
decided  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  make 
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the  reunion  in  1928  a  banner  year.  Among 
other  things  it  was  decided  to  have  the  per- 
manent secretary  select  members  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  work  up  this  reunion 
in  their  section.  After  the  alumni  luncheon 
the  members  adjourned  and  attended  the 
Alumni  baseball  game  which  ended  the  formal 
commencement  activities. 


Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni 
of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  May  7,  in  the  Boston  City  Club,  with  about 
150  present.  The  President  of  the  Boston 
Alumni  Association,  Philip  Loring  Reed,  '02, 
presided,  introducing  as  speakers  Principal 
Alfred  E.  Stearns  and  President  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
Academy  Glee  Club  sang  songs,  and  the  films 
of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  were  shown. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were 
Philip  L.  Reed,  as  President,  and  William  B. 
Higgins,  '12,  as  Secretary. 


New  York  Alumni  Smoker 

The  New  York  Alumni  Smoker  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  28,  in  the  Yale  Club. 
Just  preceding  the  smoker  came  the  dinner  of 
the  Class  Agents.  When  this  was  over, 
Principal  Stearns  spoke  at  length  to  a  group 
of  more  than  two  hundred  Andover  men, 
telling  them  of  recent  developments  on  the 
Hill.  Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer  and  Dr.  Claude 
M.  Fuess  were  also  guests  of  the  association. 
The  presiding  officer  was  Mr.  Oliver  G. 
Jennings,  '84,  through  whose  generosity  the 
gathering  was  made  possible. 


Society  Reunions 

Departing  from  the  traditional  custom, 
four  of  the  secret  societies, —  P.A.E.,  A.G.C., 
P.L.S.,  and  F.L.D., —  held  their  reunions 
this  year  in  April.  Unfortunately,  bad 
weather  kept  many  alumni  away,  but  those 
who  did  return  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Andover  defeat  the  Harvard  Freshmen  in  a 
track  meet,  and  unquestionably  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Those  registered  at  the  various  houses 
were  as  follows: 

P.A.E.— W.  Serat,  W.  Sides,  F.  Daly,  F. 
O'Brien,  J.  Crosby,  B.  Hayes,  B.  Hayes,  Jr., 
R.  Martin,  R.  Bishop,  H.  Marshall,  J.  Bon- 
bright,  J.  McGowan,  E.  Moran,  S.  Bishop, 
J.  Deignan,  R.  Foote,  A.  Wheelock,  C.  Still- 
man,  J.  Sharpe,  C.  Chisholm,  J.  Weber, 
P.  Thurlow,  and  M.  Tyler. 


P.L.S.— J.  L.  Phillips,  G.  F.  French,  '97, 
J.  C.  Angus,  '01,  W.  D.  Holden,  '10,  F.  G. 
Clement,  '19,  E.  C.  Wilson,  '19,  P.  E.  Wilson, 
'19,  V.  Farnsworth,  '20,  S.  A.  Lincoln,  '20, 
L.  C.  Keyes,  '20,  B.  A.  Cushman,  '20,  F.  H. 
Sellman,  '21,  J.  W.  Lund,  ex-'23,  E.  J.  Mc- 
Grew,  ex-'23,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  E.  A.  Neiley,  '18. 

A.G.C.—  Carrol  C.  Hincks,  '07,  William  H. 
Woolverton,  '09,  Hugh  Harbison,  '10,  Henry 
W.  Hobson,  '10,  Donald  Sands,  '14,  Donald 
Falvey,  '16,  George  Storer  Baldwin,  '17, 
Richard  Chute,  '18,  Hall  Kirkman,  '19,  James 
T.  Baldwin,  '20,  William  Gratwick,  '21.  Carl 
E.  Allen,  '22. 

F.L.D.—  Karl  PfafTmann,  C.  S.  Japp,  C.  H. 
Upson,  F.  A.  Flanders,  H.  Gross,  Treat  P. 
Andrews.  S.  Davis,  E.  Sherman,  Joseph 
Reed,  O.  Whipple,  B.  Adams. 


Chicago  Alumni  Dinner 

On  April  9,  about  sixty  Andover  men 
gathered  at  the  University  Club  in  Chicago 
for  a  get-together  dinner,  and  a  renewal  of 
their  school  days  with  Dr.  Stearns.  It  was  the 
largest  and  best  gathering  of  any  Andover 
group  ever  held  in  that  city. 

Several  of  the  Alumni  brought  with  them 
their  sons  who  are  to  enter  Andover  in  the 
fall.  The  following  were  present  at  the 
dinner:  B.  Anderson,  '04,  W.  S.  Anderson, 
'14,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  '09,  R.  H.  Boyd,  '16, 
A.  B.  Bradley,  '08,  A.  M.  Branum,  '07,  J. 
Burnham,  '13,  D.  Butler,  '09,  F.  J.  Clifford, 
'04,  A.  W.  Cole,  '73,  H.  W.  Cooley,  '17,  E. 
del  Strother,  '97,  C.  S.  Dewey,  '02,  A.  C. 
Dixon,  '06,  J.  W.  Dixon,  J.  B.  Drake,  '93, 

G.  J.  Dunbaugh,  Jr.,  '14,  H.  R.  Furlong,  '07, 

H.  A.  Gardner,  '01,  F.  J.  Graham,  '07,  M.  P. 
Graves,  '18,  B.  S.  Harvey,  '95,  G.  S.  Haskell, 
'14,  A.  L.  Jackson,  '10,  A.  S.  Littlefield,  '09, 
R.  F.  Lynch,  '08,  A.  F.  Marsh,  '07,  J.  W. 
Marshall,  '04,  F.  S.  Meacham,  '09,  C.  T. 
Meckel,  '19,  W.  R.  Newton,  '16,  N.  C.  Palmer, 
'10,  G.  Penfield,  '17,  H.  D.  Penfield,  '20,  L.  C. 
Penfield,  '85,  H.  F.  Perkins,  '83,  I.  N.  Perry, 
'05,  C.  A.  Pfau,  '08,  S.  N.  Pond,  '85,  F.  S. 
Porter,  '96,  J.  S.  Raymond,  '15,  T.  C.  Rod- 
man, '15,  C.  H.  P.  Schweppe,  '98,  C.  H. 
Scribner,  '02,  A.  E.  Sharpe,  '13,  L.  D.  Smith, 
'14,  R.  F.  Snell,  '14,  J.  Spry,  '11,  C.  G.  Stevens, 
'01,  D.  P.  Thompson,  '01,  R.  H.  Warren,  '17, 

I.  W.  Young,  '13. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year: — President,  C.  S.  Dewey,  '02; 
Vice-President,  E.  J.  Winters,  '14;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Pfau,  '08. 
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On  the  Palatine 


Soft  light  on  distant  Alban  Hills, 
With  here  and  there  the  glint  of  gold 
On  windows  whence  the  sunbeam  thrills 
The  shepherd  with  his  lonely  fold. 

Through  fields  that  fill  the  storied  page 
Winds  Appius'  monumental  Way, 
That  in  the  pride  of  bygone  age 
Brought  nations  'neath  the  Roman  sway. 

Dim  hills  and  plains  and  ruins  old, 
Brown  Colosseum,  church,  and  dome, 
The  Circus  where  the  race  was  sold  — 
Immortal,  lovely,  crumbling  Rome! 

C.  H.  FORBES 

Rome,  1923 


Graduate  Interests 


Courtesy  Mt.  Hermon  School 

Nelson  Perley  Coffin 
Nelson  Perley  Coffin,  1873-1923 

In  the  Philomathean  Mirror  for  June,  1891, 
on  the  pages  devoted  to  grinds  on  the  students 
in  school  occur  these  lines: — 

"I  do  but  sing  because  I  must 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

Nelson  Coffin  inherited  this  passionate  love 
of  music  from  his  parents  and  it  became  the 
overmastering  purpose  of  his  life. 


,  Through  singing  second  bass  on  the  school 
glee  club  and  being  leader  of  its  activities' he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  wonderful  control 
he  had  over  the  minds  of  men  and  women. 

Yet  he  was  by  no  means  one-sided  in  his 
devotion  to  music.  He  had  nothing  but  marks 
of  A  and  B  in  mathematics,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  his  class,  was  a  member  of  the 
athletic  association,  and  of  the  tennis  squad, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  and  was  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  school  that  his  wife  was 
able  to  say  that  early  in  her  husband's  life  he 
had  pledged  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
had  kept  the  faith. 

Beginning  in  a  small  way  as  a  conductor  of 
church  choirs,  his  work  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  asked  to  lead  choruses  in  many 
towns  and  cities,  and  before  his  life  was 
finished  he  had  conducted  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Festival,  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  was  about 
to  lead  the  Woman's  College  Glee  Club  of  the 
same  city.  A  large  fraction  of  the  great 
soloists  of  the  world  sang  under  the  beat  of 
his  baton. 

He  was  buoyant,  enthusiastic,  with  a  vital, 
compelling  personality  that  made  friends  and 
kept  them. 

The  funeral  services  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  were 
impressive  in  the  number  of  friends  present 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  the  tributes  offered. 

A  visitor  from  New  York  said:  "He  was  the 
greatest  choral  conductor  the  country  has 
ever  known.  He  had  completely  changed  the 
standard  of  chorus  singing  in  America." 

Phillips  Academy  does  well  to  here  record 
that  Nelson  Coffin  once  walked  within  her 
walls  and  faithfully  performed  the  tasks  she 
set  before  him. 
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Obituaries 

1851 — Edward  Brainard  Edson,  son  of  Elijah 
and  Persis  Frye  Edson,  was  born  in  Andover, 
January  17,  1834,  and  became  a  book-binder. 
Three  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Elijah  Clark, 
Nathan  Willis,  and  John  Francis.  Mr.  Edson 
died  in  Lynn,  January  25,  1923. 

1861 — Henry  Richards  McLane,  son  of  James 
Woods,  and  Ann  Huntington  Richards  McLane, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  November  22,  1843, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Williams  class  of  1865. 
He  was  an  architect  and  later  a  banker,  and 
died  March  6,  1922,  in  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  His 
brother,  James  Woods,  was  in  the  Phillips  class 
of  1856. 

1864 —  Isaac  Baker  Woodbury,  son  of  Isaac 
Baker  and  Mary  Abbey  Putnam  Woodbury,  was 
born  in  Salem,  March  5,  1848,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Yale  class  of  1868.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Banking  &  Trust  Company, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  of  the  American  Bank  of  Porter, 
Okla.,  of  the  Lincoln  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company 
of  Ashland,  Kans.  He  died  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  July  24,  1922. 

1865—  Stephen  Eugene  Abbott,  son  of  John 
B  and  Caroline  Dorcas  Woodbridge  Abbott, 
was  born  in  Andover,  April  5,  1849.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  farmer  in  his  native  town,  upright 
and  respected,  and  died  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
March  22,  1923. 

1865 — Henry  Abner  Kittredge,  son  of  Abner 
and  Ann  Maria  Towne  Kittredge,  was  born  in 
Lowell,  September  22,  1843.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  from  1865  to  1888,  when 
he  retired.  He  was  an  occasional  writer  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  died  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  April  8,  1923. 

1867 — William  Tuttle  Carter,  son  of  Aaron 
and  Elizabeth  Camp  Tuttle  Carter,  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  September  28,  1849,  and  graduat- 
ed from  Princeton  in  1871.  He  became  a  manu- 
facturing jeweller.  He  was  manager  of  the 
Howard  Savings  Institution,  a  director  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  a  director  of 
the  American  Insurance  Company  and  a  trustee 
of  Newark  Academy.  He  died  in  Newark, 
January  30,  1923. 

1867 — John  Isaac  Smith,  son  of  Samuel 
McKean  and  Eliza  Kauffelt  Smith,  was  born  in 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  July  20,  1846,  and  was  post- 
master of  Wrightsville,  and  was  later  in  the  fire 
insurance  business.  He  died  in  York,  Pa., 
December  22,  1922. 

1869 — Edward  Walley,  son  of  Samuel  Hurd 
(P.  A.  1819)  and  Mehitable  Sumner  Bates 
Walley,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  June  6,  1852,  and 


was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  in 
railroading,  and  died  in  Princeton,  May  19,  1923. 
A  brother,  Isaac  C.  B.,  was  in  the  Phillips  class 
of  1869. 

1872 — Oliver  Calot  Farley,  son  of  James 
Phillips  and  Chloe  Calot  Farley,  was  born  in 
Chelsea,  November  30,  1853,  and  was  a  veteri- 
narian in  New  York  City,  where  he  died,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1923. 

1872 — Henry  Hogan  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1847  and  became  a  fruit  farmer  in 
Hamden,  Conn.,  where  he  died  September  25, 
1922. 

1874 — James  Franklin  Blanchard,  son  of 
Winslow  and  Susan  Reed  Blanchard,  was  born 
in  South  Weymouth,  May  11,  1856,  and  was  in 
the  real  estate  business  at  Hampton,  N.  H., 
where  he  died,  February  3,  1923. 

1874 —  Thornton  Allen  Mills,  son  of  Thornton 
Anthony  and  Anna  Cook  Mills,  was  born  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  19,  1855,  and 
graduated  from  Wooster  in  1878.  He  taught  in 
Phillips  during  the  year  1874-75,  and  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  Flanders,  N.  J.,  July  1,  1922. 

1875 —  John  Hopkins  Allen,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  A.  Phelps  Allen,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  August  8,  1855,  and  died  in  that  city, 
February  8,  1923. 

1877 — Wilson  Rufus  Page,  son  of  Rufus  L 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hall  Page,  was  born  in 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  December  29,  1854,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1881.  He  was  post- 
master of  Olean  under  Presidents  Arthur  and 
Harrison.  He  engaged  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness in  Michigan  and  was  president  of  the 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Traction 
Company.   He  died  September  8,  1922,  in  Olean. 

1877 — William  Patrick  Regan,  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  Donovan  Regan,  was  born  in 
Andover,  January  18,  1858,  and  was  of  the  class 
of  1887,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  was  an  architect  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and 
died  in  that  city,  May  17,  1923. 

1880 — Charles  Louther  Moore,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Eliza  Rodney  Moore,  was  born  in  George- 
town, Del.,  February  14,  1863.  For  seven  years 
he  was  Captain  of  Company  G,  1st  Regt.  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Delaware,  and  was  a  state 
representative,  president  of  the  State  School 
Commission,  and  practised  law  in  Georgetown, 
and  died  recently. 
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1881 — Arthur  Abram  Adams,  son  of  Abram 
Gale  and  Emily  Swain  Adams,  was  born  in 
Burlington,  la.,  December  18,  1858,  and  died  in 
that  city,  February,  1923. 

1881 — Orlando  Nelson  Dana,  son  of  Charles 
and  Isabel  Woodward  Hastings  Dana,  was  born 
in  Brighton,  April  14,  1863,  and  was  in  the  shoe 
commission  business  in  New  York  City,  and  died 
recently. 

1884 — John  Summerfield  Brayton,  son  of 
John  Summerfield  and  Sarah  Jane  Tinkham 
Brayton,  was  born  in  Fall  River,  September  16, 
1864,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1888. 
His  life  work  was  given  to  banking  in  Fall  River, 
where  he  died,  April  20,  1923.  Two  sons  have 
attended  Phillips,  John  S.,  1914,  and  Flint,  1917. 

1887 — Edward  Learned  Kernochan,  son  of 
Francis  Edward  and  Abba  Elizabeth  Learned 
Kernochan,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1870,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1891. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  connected  with  a 
sulphite  mill  at  Madison,  Me.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Taylor  Brewing  Co.  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  insurance  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where  he  died,  April 
17,  1923. 

1889 —  George  John  Hamlin,  son  of  John 
Austin  and  Mollie  Hart  Hamlin,  was  born  in 
Elgin,  111.,  September  20,  1868,  and  became  a 
concert  singer,  a  tenor  soloist,  and  leading  tenor 
in  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Com- 
panv.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  January  10, 
1923. 

1890 —  George  Cooley  Hixon,  son  of  Gideon 
Cooley  and  Ellen  Jane  Pennell  Hixon,  was  born 
in  LaCrosse,  Wise,  March  6,  1871,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1894.  He  engaged  in  the  timber 
and  lumber  business  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  1,  1923. 

1892 —  William  Jerome  Armstrong,  son  of 
William  Clinton  and  Ida  Ella  Gorin  Armstrong, 
was  born  in  Decatur,  111.,  September  16,  1874, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1896. 
He  was  in  the  office  of  the  Decatur  Coal  Com- 
pany as  secretary-treasurer  until  1917.  In  the 
world  war  he  was  a  2nd  Lieut,  of  Infantry  at 
Fort  Sheridan  and  a  1st  Lieut,  at  Park  College, 
Missouri.  During  the  last  years  he  was  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  died  May  13,  1923. 

1893 —  Albert  Loberg  Holter,  son  of  Anton 
Martin  and  Mary  Pauline  Loberg  Holter,  was 
born  in  Helena,  Mont.,  April  24,  1874,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business,  and  died  in 
Helena,  July  10,  1921. 


1894 — DeWitt  Davis,  Jr.,  son  of  DeWitt  and 
Minnie  Brand  Davis,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wise,  February  28,  1876,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1897.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  April  28,  1923,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

1894 —  Weston  Finch,  son  of  Daniel  Jerome 
and  Isabel  Weston  Finch,  was  born  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1873,  and  died  there  April 
6,  1911. 

1895 —  Paul  Ingalls  Hoagland,  son  of  George 
Appleton  and  Ianthe  Clementine  Wyman  Hoag- 
land, was  born  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  8, 

1875,  and  was  in  the  lumber  business  in  Omaha. 
He  died  in  Pheonix,  Arizona,  August  15,  1921. 

1896 —  Roland  Yuengling  Luther,  son  of 
Roland  Cornelius  and  Theresa  Yuengling 
Luther,  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  January  23, 

1876.  He  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Peerless  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  of 
East  Vivian,  West  Virginia.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  January  4,  1915. 

1897 —  Frank  Drummond  Hight,  son  of  Frank 
and  Virginia  Drummond  Hight,  was  born  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  July  15,  1877,  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  at  his  home,  where  he  died  in 
February,  1917. 

1899 —  Franklin  Maynard  Spear,  son  of 
Frederick  Augustus  and  Laura  Ann  Stiles  Spear, 
was  born  in  Methuen,  May  1,  1880,  and  graduat- 
ed from  Yale  in  1902.  He  was  connected  with 
the  dry  goods  firm  of  Forbes  &  Wallace  in  Spring- 
field, of  the  William  Filene's  Sons  Company  of 
Boston,  and  for  the  last  four  years  with  the 
Dayton  Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He 
died  in  the  latter  city,  May  6,  1923. 

1900 —  William  Darrow  Clark,  son  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Harriet  Newell  Crowell  Clark,  was 
born  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  May  27,  1877,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1904  and  from  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry  in  1909.  He  taught  in  the 
Penn  State  College,  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  was  associate  forester  of 
the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic 
Survev  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He  died  in  West 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1900 — John  Benjamin  Porteous,  son  of  John 
and  Helena  Wenburg  Porteous,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  June  18,  1881,  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1903.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  department 
store  in  Portland,  Me.  A  brother,  Louis  R.,  was 
a  member  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1904.  Mr. 
Porteous  died  in  Portland,  June  19,  1923. 
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1904 — Charles  Edward  Dunwoodie,  son  of 
John  Edward  and  Harriet  Baldwin  Smith  Dun- 
woodie, was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January 
15,  1885.  He  was  a  building  estimator  with  the 
Turner  Construction  Company,  a  contractor's 
engineer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  an  architect  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  died  December  18,  1918. 

1923 — Latham  Herschel  Bartlett,  son  of 
Latham  and  Grace  Graves  Bartlett,  was  born 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  September  28,  1903,  and 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  October 
12,  1922. 


Personals 

1861 — George  W.  Stevens  is  now  living  in 
Wilmette,  111.,  and  is  deeply  interested  in 
Phillips.  He  was  apprenticed  out  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  ran  away  when  twelve  years  old  be- 
cause they  would  not  allow  him  to  go  to  school. 
He  worked  his  way  to  Platteville,  Wise,  and 
attended  the  Academy  there,  and  then  went  to 
Andover.  His  course  in  college  was  interrupted 
by  the  Civil  War,  when  he  served  in  the  1st 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  being  wounded 
at  Shiloh. 

1864 — Arthur  S.  Hardy  has  written  Things 
Remembered  which  Houghton  Mifflin  publish. 

1869 — An  organ  was  recently  dedicated  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  in  memorv  of  Dr. 
Hollis  B.  Frissell. 

1874 — Charles  Moore  has  an  article  about  the 
city  of  Washington  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Georgaphic  Magazine. 

1878 — On  the  evening  of  April  12,  a  concert 
was  given  in  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  by  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  choir,  in  cele- 
bration of  twenty-five  years  of  service  of  Everett 
E.  Truette,  organist  and  choir  director.  Mr. 
Truette  was  presented  with  a  silver  service. 

1881 — Walter  Atherton  is  architect  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

1884 —  Rev.  Frank  I.  Paradise  has  written 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  Youth,  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Company. 

1885 —  Waldo  Babson  is  clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioners  of  Coos  County,  N.  H. 

1888 — William  F.  Crowell  is  division  superin- 
tendent of  traffic  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  with  office  at  Portland,  Me. 

1898 — The  Governor  of  Colorado  has  ap- 
pointed Alva  B.  Adams  of  Pueblo,  United  States 
Senator  to  serve  until  the  election  in  the  fall  of 
1924. 


1893— Mr.  William  B.  Parker  of  23  Allston 
Street,  Dorchester,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  family  of  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont  to 
write  the  authorized  biography  of  Senator 
Morrill.  Mr.  Parker  requests  that  those  who 
have  any  material  for  this  life  will  do  him  the 
favor  of  sending  it  to  him.  Any  original  matter 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

1898 — Stephen  H.  Abbey  is  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Pinal  County,  Arizona. 

1898 — Alfred  W.  Allyn  is  manager  of  the  steel 
department  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products, 
with  offices  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

1898 — Hugh  Satterlee  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Weill,  Wolff  &  Satterlee,  52  William 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1901 — John  C.  Angus  is  postmaster  at  Ando- 
ver. 

1906 —  Oliver  Ellsworth  Wood  and  Mrs.  Lula 
Gray  Howard  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
April  9,  1923. 

1907 —  Edwin  W.  Smith  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

1908 —  William  F.  Flagg  is  with  the  real  estate 
firm  of  J.  Romaine  Brown  Company,  10  East 
43d  Street,  New  York  City. 

1908 —  Harold  R.  Robinson  is  treasurer  of  the 
C.  H.  Robinson  Company,  dealers  in  paper, 
Portland,  Me. 

1909 —  Robert  Larkin  Brooks  and  Miss  Hope 
Palmer  were  married  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
May  1,  1923. 

1909 — Donald  C.  Dougherty  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  is  publicity  and  organization  counsellor,  and 
has  carried  to  success  campaigns  for  the  Babies' 
and  Maternity  Hospital  and  for  Hiram  College, 
and  for  securing  for  Florence  E.  Allen  the  posi- 
tion of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

1909 —  Francis  Wendell  Butler-Thwing  has 
retired  from  the  English  Regular  Army  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  after  five  years'  service  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  He  is  entering  the  service 
of  the  Black  Sea  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 

1910 —  Egbert  H.  Spencer  is  with  Spencer  and 
Schuberth,  Chicago,  111.,  dealers  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

1012 — Winthrop  Hiram  Smith  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Ingram  Parsons  were  married  in  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.,  June  20,  1923. 
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1913 — Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  Jr.,  is  general 
agent  for  the  Colonial  Navigation  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

1913 — Frank  Trevor  Hogg  and  Miss  Mary 
Crocker  Devereux  were  married  in  Sagaponack, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1923. 

1913 — Melzar  M.  Whittlesey  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Morin  S.  Hare  and  Company,  brokers, 
1 1  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

1913— Percy  H.  Williams  is  with  the  Tuller- 
Wiley  Insurance  Agency,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1913 —  Irving  W.  Young,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Elaine  Marsh  were  married  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
August  9,  1922.  Mr.  Young  is  a  dealer  in  college 
and  fraternity  supplies  at  the  Republic  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

1914 —  Saxton  Woodbury  Fletcher  and  Miss 
Louise  Kitchell  were  married  in  Boston,  January 
20,  1923. 

1914 — Frederic  D.  Grab  is  night  state  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  assigned  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bureau. 

1914 — Nathaniel  Burton  Paradise  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bowditch  Woodford  were  married  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  9,  1923. 

1914 —  Philip  Hudson  See  and  Miss  Mildred 
Pring  were  married  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  18, 
1923.   They  will  make  their  home  in  Springfield, 

Vt. 

1915 —  Robert  T.  Bushnell  is  associate  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Middlesex  County. 

1915 — Robert  Baker  Donworth  and  Miss 
Sarah  Stanton  Painter  were  married  in  Kit- 
taning,  Pa.,  December  20,  1922.  Mr.  Donworth 
is  with  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City. 


1916 — Donald  H.  Andrews  has  recently 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London. 

1916— Ralph  Philip  Hanes  and  Miss  DeWitt 
Thurmond  Chatham  were  married  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  April  4,  1923. 

1918 — Lowell  MacDonald  and  Miss  Alta 
Diana  Hayes  were  married  in  Daytona,  Fla., 
March  31,  1923. 

1918 — Robert  Earl  Moody  has  been  elected  a 
Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  by  the  trustees  of  Boston 
University. 

1918 — Davis  Nichols  Ripley  and  Miss  Miriam 
Huntington  were  married  in  Newton  Center, 
June  16,  1923. 

1918 —  Albert  F.  Scamman,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  in  1922,  has  taught 
during  the  last  year  in  Lee  Academy,  Lee,  Me., 
agriculture,  biology,  and  science. 

1919 —  Curtis  Harvie  Dodson  and  Miss  Louise 
Snow  Davis  were  married  in  Fernandina,  Fla., 
April  18,  1923. 

1919 —  John  W.  Johnston  is  connected  with  the 
bond  and  brokerage  house  of  Carlyle,  Deakin 
and  Co.,  Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1920 —  Frank  M.Talmage  is  in  the  roofing  and 
tar  product  business  at  186  Fourth  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1921 —  John  Francis  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Raisbeck  Morse  were  married  in  Con- 
cord, June  9,  1923. 
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